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ANCBBTORS  or  THC  POLB8. 


Humboldt  is  mistaken  in  sapposing  thftt  the  origin  of  the 
inhabituits  of  «  oonntry  k  not  within  the  limits  prewvibed  by 
histoiy.  Snch  a  proposition  may  be  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a 
literary  abstraction,  and  possibly  may  have  some  application  to 
mere  narratiye  history ;  bnt  it  has  no  bearing  ii^on  phOosophieal 
history.  Yon  might  as  well  write  tiie  biography  of  a  man  with- 
out enquiring  into  his  orii^  and  parentagCi  and  pass  by  all  his 
associates  in  profound  silence,  as  think  of  recording  the  history 
of  a  Mien  nation  without  investigating  the  ancestral  races  from 
which  they  descended,  or  noticing  tftie  neighboring  nations  with 
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whom  ihej  aaBoeiated,  and  from  wbom  ihej  derive  their  mannerSi 
oustoma,  and  sooial  insiitntions. 

Polish  society,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  presents  a  most  inter* 
esting  panorama  of  the  whole  social  world.  The  Mood  of  ererj 
nation  and  erery  race  has  flowed  in  Polish  reins.  The  great 
diversity  of  social  races  and  social  classes  who  haye  mingled  their 
blood  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia — ^including  the  primeval,  ances- 
tral, and  associate  races  of  Poland — ^from  their  earliest  antiquity 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  one  of  their  greatest  calamities. 
The  society  of  Poland  was  ihe  nursery  of  all  their  evils,  the 
source  of  their  overwhelming  misfortunes,  and  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  causes  of  their  national  ruin.  The  social  condition  of  a 
people  may  ever  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  index  of  their 
individual  and  national  condition,  and  the  unerring  prophecy  of 
their  future  proq»eri(y  or  adversity. 

In  studying  the  society  of  Poland^  we  become  more  intimatdy 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  institutions,  and  learn  more 
accurately  the  causes  of  their  national  dissolution.  With  all 
their  other  calamities,  the  Poles  had  the  misfortune  never  to  have 
a  homogeneous  society.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  was  ever 
afflicted  with  so  many  social  evils— ^th  so  many  discordant, 
conflicting,  heterogeneous  materials,  as  Poland.  Every  nation, 
tribe,  kindred,  caste,  and  dignity  of  the  whole  human  family, 
iwitii  their  numerous  antagonistical  interests,  were  congregated 
Wd  represented  in  the  society  of  tiiat  unfortunate  people  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  social  condition  of  Poland,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  examine  it  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  decline  ;  the 
laws  by  which  it  was  controlled ;  the  social  classes  into  which  it 
was  divided ;  the  several  races  by  which  it  was  distinguished ; 
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the  mmman  aad  cuttaii  thej  jmmed;  together  with  ite 
oibotfl  on  the  nation,  and  the  indiiidniJs  who  oompoeed  it. 

The  eoeial  eondiiion  of  a  peo|de  10  eonunonlj  the  reenlt  of 
oircnaietaiioeB,  aemetimes  of  laws,  bat  more  frequently  of  these  two 
eanaeflcombmed.  Bat  whatever  eanaes  may  ecmtrilmte  to  the  organ* 
katkn  of  eiiil  Mxnety,  wherever  it  eziBte,  it  nay  safely  be  conrid-* 
ered  as  the  flCMuree  of  almost  all  the  laws,  the  nsages,  and  the  ideas 
which  regulate  the  ocMidoet  of  nations ;  prodnoing  and  modifying 
all  their  civil  and  religions  institntaonsy  and  oontrolling  the  very 
existence  of  the  body-politic.  If  we  would  learn  the  tnis  char* 
aoter  and  ccmdition  of  individoals,  we  most  trace  their  history 
in  conseentiye  order,  not  only  back  to  ibeir  birth,  but  we  most 
frequently  extend  our  researches  anterior  to  nativity,  and  trace 
die  parentage  as  far  into  antiquity  as  we  can  safely  penetrate  ; 
and  having  done  this,  it  is  then  necessary  to  consider  their  contem-> 
poraries  and  associates.  So,  in  studyii^  the  character  and  social 
condition  of  nations,  we  find  thej  all  bear  some  marks  of  their 
origin  'j  exhibiting  the  circamstances  which  preceded  their  birth — 
clustering  round  the  nativity  of  their  existence,  contributing  to 
their  rise,  and  a£^ting  their  history  through  life. 

When  an  individual  wrecks  his  character  and  fortune,  or  closes 
his  life  disastrously  by  vice,  folly,  or  misfortune,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  into  his  history.  The  superficial  observer  is  gene-> 
rally  contented  with  learning  his  birth,  his  infancy,  his  childhood, 
youth,  age,  occupation,  the  amount  of  his  money,  and  the  osten* 
sible  cause  of  his  ruin.  But  if  we  would  profit  by  the  monitiona 
of  example,  we  mnst  go  much  farther,  and  examine  the  minutiae 
of  his  life  more  extensively,  before  we  are  able  to  pronounce  a 
jost  and  safe  verdict  on  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  merits  and 
daBMiits.    We  must  not  only  learn  his  parentage,  and  the  com- 
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pmthe  adraaiagMi  and  dinivaiiUigefl  lAioh  hi^re  dasMiidod  to 
bim  from  his  ttoestiy ;  but  we  mwi  watoli  the  infkol  in  his 
moiher't  ftroM ;  we  miift  csrefiiQy  note  the  budding  ezislenoe  of 
the  helplott  ianooeDt.  Noir  b  thit  ell.  We  mvet  not  oreriook 
tibe  iint  imageB  whioh  the  eztemal  irorld  ouIb  npoii  the  dark 
miffor  of  hk  thoii|^tleMi  mind— 4he  iInt  oeoorreneee  wfai^  he 
notices— the  iSnt  amilee  which  pky  on  his  tnhj  cheeks  end  light 
uf  his  plftoid  connteaanee — and  the  first  sad  tears  which  fill  his 
AuwinatiDg  cjes.  Nor  can  we  sa^  stop  here.  It  is  eqvallj 
neeessaty  to  note  ihe  first  and  progres8i?e  developments  of  his 
inteDectaal,  mora!,  and  phjmcal  powers.  Having  done  this,  we 
must  follow  the  young  adyentnrer  in  his  childhood,  in  his  man- 
hood, in  his  studies  and  associations.  We  most  learn  his  princi- 
ples, his  ^position,  his  yirtoes,  and  his  vices ;  mingling  in  his 
sports,  participatmg  in  his  jojs,  and  sympathising  in  his  grief* 
And,  in  &ct,  ereiything  in  history  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  his  moral  character,  with  his  prosperity  and  adversity, 
with  his  good  and  ill  fbrtone,  mnst  be  careftslly  inyestigated,  before 
we  can  determine  whether  his  catastrofAie  has  been  caused  by 
misfortune  beyond  his  own  control,  or  by  his  own  vioes  and  follies, 
or  by  the  conduct  of  others,  or  by  all  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions. 

The  character  of  nations,  like  individuals,  is  complicated,  and 
in  many  respects  «naIogons.  They  all  bear  characteristic  marks 
of  their  origin  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  their 
birth,  and  contributed  to  Iheir  rise  or  fkll,  will  continue  to  affect 
their  future  exbtence.  Were  we  able  to  go  back  as  &r  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity  as  the  elements  and  origin  of  states,  and 
examine  the  first  monuments  of  their  history,  we  should  discover 
the  primary  causes  of  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  the  ruling  pas- 
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Bioof,  uA  an  IIm  ingredknta  of  natioiial  ekaneter.  Wa  abould 
tkere  find  aatiafftelory  aolnlaona  of  tboae  atraiiga  enatoma  vUdi 
are  bow  at  Tarisnoe  with  tiw  praruliiig  mamian  of  the  age.  We 
diedd  beaUe  to  ezpfaln  thoae  aooialkws  which  aio  in  dailjeondiel 
with  the  eatabfiihed  pnaoiplea  of  iiiditUhialy  aodal,  and  Batioaal 
antaBoe,  and  ahoold  no  longer  be  igsoiaat  of  the  origin  of  aneh 
laeoherent  and  conflicting  opniona,  aa  are  fboad  in  diArent 
elaaaea  of  aeoielj. 

Theae  antiqaariaa  raacardwa  mi^t  ezplaiB  more  dearly  Ike 
daatiniea  of  Poland,  and  other  fidlen.nationa,  which  aeem  to  hato 
been  borne  along  by  vnknown  canaoa,  to  enda  whidi  they  nev«r 
antidpated.  Bat  nnfortonatdy  reaearohea  of  tUa  kind  are  aadly 
deficient  in  frota.  The  apirft  of  infoiry  haa  alunbeied  too  kmg  ; 
modem  enterpriae  haa  awakened  too  late ;  nntil  time  had  entombed 
in  perpetual  oblivion  the  mataiak  fbr  oompering  the  early  hiatory 
of  nationB)  and  left  na  to  the  aport  and  delnmon  of  tmth-oon* 
eeafing  &blea,  and  imaginary  romance.  Of  covae,  all  we  can 
do  now  18  to  kmeitt  the  miaapent  opportudtiea  of  die  paat,  and 
improre,  to  the  beat  ndvaatage,  the  tarn  maleriala  which  are 
leftna. 

We  ahaO  nae  the  term  ra«e,  m  ita  broadaat  aanae ;  hiohiding 
not  only  the  aereral  larger  Tarietiea  of  the  hnman  fiunilyy  aa  dia« 
taagniehed  by  their  complexion,  phyaioal  atraotore,  local  origin, 
kngnages  and  dialecta ;  but  alao  aa  comprehending  thoae  diatino* 
tiona  in  hnman  aociety,  fonnd  in  the  lineage  of  a  fkmily,  or  con- 
tinned  aeriea  of  daaoendanta,  from  a  parent  who  ia  called  a  atook, 
aa  weQ  aa  a  generation  or  a  fimdly  of  deaeendanta. 

It  haa  ever  been  a  atanding  charge  againat  Poland,  alike 
derogatory  to  &ot  and  philoaophy,  eapeoially  in  the  moatha  of 
tteir  victors,  that  they  were  a  heterogeneona  race  of  beinga. 
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luiTing  an  otigm  exolnnvaiy  tlieir  own,  and  so  diffiire&t  from  o&or 
Imsiaii  imfles  and  their  neighboring  nationB  generally,  that  ihej 
never  conld  be  civiliied  nor  Ghriatianiied,  ezoept  bj  powder  and 
steel ;  and  therefore  they  eoght  to  be  deprived  of  tiieir  national 
ezistenee,  and  beoome  the  slaves  (tf  tyrants.  This  argomeni,  if 
well  founded,  is  of  sndi  vital  imp<vtanee  to  the  futare  prospoots 
of  the  nnfortonate  Poles,  Aat  we  deem  it  no  departore  from  our 
iheme,  so  far  as  nnity  of  design  or  interest  is  oonoemed — the  only 
nnity  for  which  the  historian  is  respoosiUe— to  panse  a  moment 
at  the  thrediold  of  this  ehapter  and  oxamine  this  Russian  logie. 
And^  were  the  djgrossion  admissible  in  dus  work,  it  might  be 
salisfitetorily  proved  from  varxms  sonroes  of  learning,  that  the 
physiology,  natural  history,  and  tradition  of  the  fanman  fiunily—- 
so  &r  from  oimflioti]^  with  the  history  of  the  Bible,  lAieli 
declares  aU  men  to  have  had  a  oommon  origm  in  Eden — ha^ 
moniie  and  sustain  the  Sacred  Beoord. 

Human  society  had  its  origin  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  By  a 
miracukms  display  of  Divine  Power,  Adam  and  Eve,  our  irst 
parents,  were  created ;  and  from  them  descended  the  whole  human 
family.  At  least  four  thousand  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
Era,  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, — ^breathed  into 
his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortality, — and  hence  he  becamo 
a  living  soul.  Adam  being  created  subject  to  social  law,  '^  it  was 
not  good  that  he  should  remain  alone ;"  and,  therefore,  Eve  was 
formed  from  his  side,  while  Adam  was  rendered  insensible  by  a 
deep  deep,  whieh  his  Greater  had  caused  for  that  purpose.  AfUr 
the  creation  of  woman,  the  happy  couple  were  joined  in  matrimony 
by  the  institution  of  marriage,  established  by  the  Supreme  Being. 
Immediately  after  their  ci^aaticm,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  human 
na|r,  were  placed  by  the  Deity  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  witk 
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meiniotbiM  to  keep  md  dran  it.  TImj  were  Wbenllj  Jkfwei 
iha  free  use  of  all  tiM  fruit  of  the  gftrden,  widi  one  reaertfttioii 
only;  which  was  dengned  as  a  trial  of  their  obedieDoe.  The 
penalty  of  death  was  threatened  if  they  shonkL  trauqiress  the 
eommaad  of  theb  Maker.  The  tree,  tiie  frut  of  whidi  Adam  and 
Sve  were  forbidden  to  eat,  is  oailed  Ae  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  which  seons  to  intimate,  tha;t  by  abstaining  from 
this  frait,  ibe  knowledge  of  good  wonld  be  enjoyed ;  bat,  by  eating 
it,  the  knowledge  of  eyil  wonld  be  fiitally  experienced.  The 
Gktrden  of  Eden  was  probably  sitnated  in  the  Tieiuity  of  the  rirers 
Tigris  and  Eophrates,  a  few  miles  from  the  Penian  Ghdf,  not  fiv 
from  a  town  now  called  Bassora.  Created  in  the  image  of  their 
Maker,  perfectly  holy,  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  our  first 
parents  were  of  very  short  dnration.  They  mlated,  with  daring 
impiety,  the  law  of  their  Ood,  probaUy  within  a  few  days  after  tiieir 
creation  ;  and  by  this  transgressiott,  they  and  their  posterity  were 
ever  afterwards  sensibly  affected,  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
happiness. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  world,  after  the  creation  of  man,  Cain 
was  bom ;  the  first  begotten  of  the  human  &mily  4004  yean 
before  Christ.  The  next  year  Abel  was  bom.  These  two 
brothers  followed  deferent  occupations ;  the  elder  a  fiirmer,  and 
the  younger  a  shapherd,-— possessing  widely  different  moral  di»- 
rasters.  In  these  two  children  their  parents  experienced  the 
bitter  fruits  of  their  own  disobedience,  in  the  murder  of  Abel  by 
Cain  ;  and  in  the  punishment  of  Heaven  pronounced  against  the 
murderer,  *'  a  fogid^  and  a  yagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 
After  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east 
of  Eden.    He  built  aeity  in  the  land  of  his  exile,  which  he  called 
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Enoch, — Ifae  fr*Bt  iasteace  on  record  of  urban  loeiety.  Hk 
fiunilj  and  desccndanto  were  dtttiognirfied  for  their  knowledge 
in  the  useful  arte ;  but  probably  were  noi  eminent  for  morale 
and  religion. 

The  murder  of  Abel  occurred,  it  ie  generaUj  aoppoeed,  but  a 
short  time  proTions  to  the  iMrth  of  Seth ;  or  about  130  years 
afier  the  creation  of  Adam.  Ae  Adam  and  Bve,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  probably  other  children,  the  human  ihmily  was,  no 
doubt,  greatly  multiplied  during  this  130  years ;  and«  therefore, 
the  events  as  recorded  by  Moses  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  for,  without  the  absurd  presnmptioB 
of  more  than  one  human  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inhabitants  on 
the  earth  were  descended.  After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and 
Eve  had  many  other  children ;  the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  Seth, 
whose  descendants,  from  their  morals  and  piety,  were  called  "  the 
children  of  G-od," — ^in  opposition  to  the  descendants  of  Oain, — 
who  were  styled  *^  the  children  of  men."  These  two  classes  at 
length  associated  together,  and  finally  degenerated  into  the 
degraded  vices  which  afterwards  prevaOed.  Adam  lived  930 
years,  in  the  society  of  a  numerous  posterity ,*^«iid  must  have 
been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the  time  of  the 
Deluge  ;  to  whom  he  acted  as  teacher,  patriardi,  governor,  and 
law-giver,  daily  imparting  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  he 
had  received  directly  from  God,  and  learned  by  the  experience 
of  more  than  900  years.  As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Adam  and  £ve  repented  of  their  transgresBion  in  Eden,  and  after* 
wards  led  a  pious  life,  they  must  have  been  greatly  affected  in 
viewing  the  general  wickedness  which  prevailed  among  their 
family  and  descendants,  by  means  of  their  pernicious  example. 

The  descendants  of  Seth  at  first  were  virtnous ;  but  ultimatelyt 
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by  lotemftrrkge  widi  the  &a3y  of  Cab,  beeaae  ymmiUm^j 
vicious.  From  these  intertuarriages,  sprang  the  giants  of  thoat 
times,  of  great  strength,  stature,  and  wiokednsss ;  and  were  distin- 
goished  as  heroes,  conqaerors,  and  ohieftains. 

The  Creator,  jostly  provoked  at  the  yioes  of  the  huaan  fitmilj, 
determined  to  punish  them  for  their  transgressions  by  a  umTersal 
deluge  ;  and  after  repeated  admonitions  from  his  serrant  Noah, 
for  a  period  of  120  years,  which  were  rejected  with  contempt,-^ 
he  destroyed  the  whole  raoe,  except  Noah  «nd  his  fiunily,  who 
were  saved  by  the  ark, — built  by  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deity. 

.  Jabal  was  '^  the  father  of  all  sueh  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;" 
and  his  brother  Jabal  was  ^'  the  &iher  of  sach  as  dwell  in  tents.'* 
Both  sacred  and  |H'o&ne  history  agree,  that  mnsb  must  have  been 
early  known  among  mankind,  send  its  performers  were  among  the 
first  civilisers  of  the  world.  Tubal-Cain  was  *'  an  instraoter  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  He  probaUy  first  discovered  the 
art  of  working  in  these  metals,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
mechanical  arts.  The  most  remarkable  frot,  in  ihe  history  of 
antediluvian  society,  was  their  longevity.  Adam  lived  930  yean 
— Seth  912  years— Jared  962 — Methuselah  969  years,  and  Noah 
950  years.  Methuselah  must  haye  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood,  and  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  Adam,  and  received  his  tuition. 

Immediately  after  the  flood,  human  society  was  limited  to  the 
domestic  circle  of  Noah  and  his  fiunily ;  consistuig  of  Noah  and 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sons,  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  with  their 
wives.  Noah  was  600  years  old  when  he  entered  the  ark  with  his 
fiunily,  and  lived  350  years  after  tibe  deluge ;  making  his  entire 
life  950  years.    These  three  sons  of  Noah  were  the  first  founders 
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of  oatkmal  soeMty ;  and  from  this  fiimBy  deMeaded  all  ib«  noes 
ef  rnen^  and  all  cla^aes  of  sooiety,  sobsequent  to  the  fatal  deluge. 
These  sons  of  Noah  peopled  the  sereral  qaarters  of  the  globe. 
Shem  and  his  descendants  inhabited  the  east  and  sonth  of  Asia ; 
Ham  emigrated  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa ;  and  Japhet  settled 
the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  also  Enr(^e. 

From  Shem  arose  the  Elamites  or  Persians,  the  Assyrians  and 
tiie  Lydians.  From  Joktan,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Shem, 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  were  peopled ;  and 
probably  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  America ;  who  resemble  the 
Ajsiatic  descendants  of  Shem,  in  their  complexion,  character, 
inanners,  religion,  and  tradition.  Joktan  had  thirteen  sons ;  and 
the  Sacred  Record  arers  that  Joktan's  posterity  '^was  from 
Biesha,  as  thou  goest  np  to  Sephar,  a  mount  in  tlie  East."  The 
remembrance  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  first  founders  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  alter  the  deluge,  has  been  preserved  among 
die  several  nations  descended  from  them.  Japhet,  who  peopled 
iStke  greater  part  of  the  West,  continued  long  famous  under  the 
name  of  Japetus.  Ham  has  long  been  revered  as  a  Deity,  by  the 
Egyptians,  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  The  name  of 
Shem  has  always  been  venerated  by  the  Hebrews,  from  whom 
they  descended,  and  derived  their  name  from  his  son  Heber. 

From  the  sons  of  Ham — ^who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chronos 
of  the  Greeks — descended  the  Ethiopians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Colohians,  the  Philistines,  the  Lybians,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Sidonians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  others. 

From  the  sons  of  Japhet,  arose  the  Cimbri,  the  Oauls,  the 
Germans,  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians,  the 
Iberians,  the  Muscovites,  thcThracians,  the  Poles,  and  other  tribes. 

From  the  creatimi  of  man  to  101  years  after  the  Deluge,  or 
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9247  yeaiB  hettom  Christ,  or  imiil  Ae  (MMifvafeii  of  bognagei  at 
the  boildi&g  of  Bahel,  probably  the  Hebfew  language  or  Sam*- 
ritan,  whieh  was  the  same  as  the  Phisoioaaii,  waa  the  only 
laagoage  used  by  man ;  and  this  was  used  by  Adam.  About  one 
bondred  years^  or  as  some  writefs  say,  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Delnge,  the  descendants  of  Noah  being 
rerj  numerous  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  in  the  plab  of 
Shinar,  ^Ltending  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris ;  and  finding  at  length  that  the  eountiy  iras  not  eztensiYe 
enough  to  oontain  them  much  longer,  and  therefore  they  must 
0oon  separate,  they  agreed  to  build  a  very  high  tower,  which 
might  be  a  beacon  and  signal  of  union,  if  they  should  erer  desire 
to  return  to  their  native  countiy.  When  they  had  raised  the 
tower  to  a  certain  hei^t,  God  being  displeased  with  their  work, 
and  their  motiyes  for  doing  it,  by  a  miraculous  display  of  divine 
power,  confounded  their  language ;  and  suddenly  the  numerous 
workmen  perceived  that  they  did  not  understand  the  words  of 
each  other,  and  that  all  spoke  different  languages.  Consequently 
it  was  impossible  to  longer  o<mtinue  the  work ;  and  thoy  dispersed 
in  difierent  directions.  And  hence  arose  difierent  langoages  and 
nations,  and  the  disperaon  ci  the  human  race  over  the  habitable 
globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  varietiee  and  raees  of  the 
human  £funily,  numbering  at  least  one  thousand  milliens  of  souls, 
scattered  over  the  snr&oe  of  the  earth  ;  yet  they  all  have  a  com- 
mon origb,  and  are  all  the  o&pring  of  common  parents — Adam 
and  Eve. 

In  analysng  the  complicated  subject  d  Polish  society,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  examine 
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1.  Tb»  uioidBtral  sodely  of  ilie  Poles,  M  It  existed  tmong  die 
ScythiaiiB,  the  Sarmfttiaiii,  the  TartarSy  ud  the  OancaswiUL 

9.  The  tteooiatee  ef  the  Polee,  as  found  in  the  society  c^  Ae 
Slavic  natioDS,  the  Germatis,  the  Teatonio  race,  the  G-oths,  the 
Htms,  Ae  Fiaiis,  the  Scandinaviaiis,  the  Hungarians,  the  SazonSy 
the  Rnsflians,  the  Anstrians,  and  the  Tnrks. 

3.  The  Polish  races — known  as  the  Leches  or  Poles  Proper ; 
the  LidmadaiDS,  the  CoesackB,  the  Praasians,  the  Livonians,  the 
Conrlanders,  the  Bohemi&ns,  the  Gipsies,  and  the  Jews. 

4.  The  sereral  social  classes  of  Poland. 

5.  The  manners  and  costoms  of  Polish  society,  and 

6.  The  social  laws  which  controlled  them. 


Section  II. 


SCTTHIAN   SOCIBTT. 


The  Scythians  are  said  to  be  die  ancestors  of  the  Sarmatians. 
The  equal  character  of  both  nations,  and  more  particularly  their 
warlike,  wandering  habits,  leave  little  or  no  donbt  of  their  inti- 
mate relation.  Bach  in  their  torn,  with  their  arms  and  horses, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  wires  and  families,  wandered 
over  the  immense  plains  which  extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Vistula,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the  regions  of  Ger^ 
many. 

Scythia  is  the  general  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia ;  and  divided  by  them  into 
SifiMa  inira  and  extra  Inumm^  or  Scythia  on  either  nde  of 
Mount  Imaus.  Some  writers  teach  us  that  the  Scythians  are  the 
same  as  the  Gomerians — ^the  descendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest 
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Ml  ^  Jftplwl.  SoQM  derivis  ibdr  nailie  from  tke  Tetttoofo 
CBMiii  or  mAkIm,  or  the  (^otliio  MUa^  mouiing  *^  to  Aooi," 
fts  tii«y  were  diitaigviriied  aroherft.  Otliem  eonsiddr  it  eqwrt^ 
knt  to  the  Lalni  pciatons  ;  irbSe  another  ehaa  of  oiioBteliete 
4em«  it  from  thaUkaaj  '^  a  qinrer ;''  aad  a  fourth  olaM  deduoe 
the  term  from  the  Persiaii  magh^  'Hi  dog,"  a  eappoeed  epithet  of 
oentempt  To  say  nothing  of  the  apeoofartioiia  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  othera,  Yon  Hammer  af^Mara  to  gire  the  moat  aatia&o- 
tory  aeooont  of  the  origin  of  thia  intereatiii^  people.  Thia 
learned  orientalist  informs  ns  that  the  ESaatem  antibofs,  and  pai^ 
tleidarly  tbe  work  entMed  SdMnameki  refer  the  Gredan  histcny 
eOBOemii^the  inenrsion  of  the  Saemto  the  Turks  and  Stakalik. 
These  Tnrks  are  the  same  with  thn  Turanians,  and  with  the 
Siakalab  of  the  Sehahaameh ;  and  this  name  Siokakhf  from 
€s3titUh  or  ScMfbj  eorrsaponds  with  what  Herodotus  writes  oon- 
eeming  the  Seythiaas,  who  ealled  themselTes  SMoH,  The 
same  siouiarity  whioh  Herodotus  deseiibes  between  the  Saom  and 
Amyrgii,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Sohahnamdi,  between  the 
Turka  aad  the  Ssakalib.  The  term  Skm  may  be  derived  from 
Aa  same  word,  SiohtSb^  and  the  Saxonea  may  be  derived  from 
ihe  Saot9.  Without  makmg  any  forther  use  of  these  reoondite 
■wlerials,  there  is  no  dedbt  that  tiie  earliest  authentic  reoorda  of 
tfie  Seythinn  raoe  are  found  in  Herodotus,  and  that  they  called 
AeauelTsa  Seeloti,  as  before  mentioned.  The  name  Soythians 
origmated  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Buxine,  whose  primitive 
seats  were  in  the  rioinity  of  the  Oaapian ;  and  being  driven  from 
4l0se  homes  by  the  MaaaagstiB,  they  migrated  to  the  oountries 
around  the  Tanais,  and  north  of  the  Euzine,  where  the  head 
MUisment  of  the  raoe  was  bosited  between  the  Tanaia  and 
jknjathents.    ▲  fow  of  the  kibes  only  followed 
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pimaitB  And  hfA  Ized  imbitatloiis ;  mbSbd  tlie  grMier  {Mvi  limi 
a  nomadie  life,  and  roamed  oyer  tlie  noxthem  ibresti,  travaUuigf 
eating,  deeping,  and  living  in  their  rode  wagona,  as  their  on^ 
mansions  and  abodes ;  subsisting  on  the  prodnoe  of  their  'flooka 
and  herds,  Herodotos  divides  them  into  three  general  olaases; 
Royal  Soyihians,  Nomadio  Scythian^  and  Agrioaltnrai  Soyihiaaa^ 
Beodes  these,  there  were  other  tribes  living  on  the  west  of  the 
BorysUienes,  and  separated  from  the  pmoipal  race ;  saoh  as  tha 
CalUpodiB  and  Alazofia.  The  Scythians  were  IStde  known  nntil 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  ezoept  from  die  narrative  of  Herodotaa* 
In  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  Soythia,  as  deseribed  by  Herodotos,  had 
changed  its  name  to  Barmatia ;  and  the  nortiiem  part  of  AiUy 
above  the  Saos^,  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  extencyng  indefiniftelf 
towards  the  east,  was  now  called  Soythia.  Monnt  Imana  and  its 
range  divided  this  eztenave  region  into  two  pasts;  and  hende 
arose  tiie  two  divisions  of  Soythia  uUra  ImatMy  and  S^thia  exlrm 
/«a»m,  or  Soythia  within  and  without  the  range  of  Imtes.  Tho 
former  of  these  grand  divisions  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
unknown  re^ons ;  on  the  east  by  Imans ;  on  tiie  south  by  the 
SaosB,  Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oxns^ 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rha ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Anatio  Sarmatta.  Soythia  exira  Ismmm  had  the  fUlowing 
boundaries;  on  the  north  by  unknown  regions;  on  the  west  b^ 
Imaus ;  on  the  soudi  by  a  part  of  IikBa ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Serica.  The  Scythians  made  sevwal  irruptions  into  tha  mora 
southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  particnlaxly  in  624  B.  C«,  when 
they  remained  in  poesessi<m  of  Aaia  Minor  for  neadiy  tUr^ 
years. 

The  term  Scythians  was  a  name  used  very  vaguely  hj  anoienft 
writers.    They  sometimes  applied  it  to  a  particular  pooploy  and 
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al  othera  to  all  the  bohmuSo  tribes,  whkdi  waaderad  orer  ike  TSit 
xegioiis  to  iko  north  of  tko  Bkek  and  the  Oaapiaii  aea0|  and  to 
the  hr  distant  eonntrieB  eaal  of  the  hitter.  The  M  writers,  and 
several  of  the  more  modem  authors,  use  the  term  Scythia  In 
the  same  indeinite  manner ;  sometimes  for  ^  eoontry  of  the 
Bejthians,  and  sometimes  for  those  nowoaUed  litogoliaand  Tar- 
taiy.  The  Soythians  may  be  divided  into  Aaiatio  and  Bnropean 
SejiUa.  The  ibmier  diviaion  indnded  a  great  nnmber  of  north- 
em  nations  and  raoes,  whose  orig^  was  unknown  to  the  anoients. 
For  a  long  time  they  nded  Asia,  and  are  oonaidered  as  the  pro- 
gonitors  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Manchoos ;  and  the  anoients 
oonaidered  the  Persians,  Parihians,  and  Baetrians,  as  their  do- 
soendants,  thon^^  Malte  Bnm  seems  to  be  of  a  diffsrent 
opinion.  The  European  Soythians  in  the  time  of  Herodotns  in- 
habited  the  oonntry  from  the  later  or  Dannbe  to  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  DniopMr,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Don ; 
and  along  tibe  northern  shore  of  the  Blaok  sea.  That  portion  of 
these  widely-extended  regions,  reaching  from  the  Danube  to  the 
oufy  of  Carcinitis,  was  oaUed  Old  Scythia ;  and  the  peninsda 
Taurida,  as  far  as  to  the  Boarysthenes,  was  known  as  Little  Soy« 
thaa,  which,  in  Strabo's  time,  embraced  the  oonntry  as  fiur  as  the 
Danube;  formerly  oooupied  by  the  Thracians;  and,  therefore, 
composed  Old  Scythia.  The  oiigmal  Scythians  of  Herodotus 
lived  between  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Mmotis,  within  a  square 
of  four  thousand  stadia,  or  four  hundred  Eoman  miles. 

In  every  age,  the  extensive  plains  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe 
have  been  more  or  lass  inhabited  by  Scythians,  or  their  suoee»- 
sors  and  ofbpring,  the  Tartars.  Their  uniform  oharaoter  in 
history  shows  them  to  be  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters,  shepherds, 
wniriors,  and  robbers,  whoaa  indolence  r^med  the  pleasures  and 
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profito  of  agnraltwe,  aod  difldaimed  all  eonftieiBeiit — eqpuJlj 
ignonmt  of  the  happoMn  of  homo,  and  die  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment. In  OTeiy  age  the  world  has  been  filled  with  (heir  fame ; 
eqnaUj  renowned  for  their  eonrage  and  nnriralled  eonqneBta. 
These  barbarous  shepherds  of  the  north  have  repeatedly  over- 
tomed  the  thrones  of  Asia ;  and  thdr  rode  arms  hate  eartied 
tenori  denotation,  and  death,  thronghent  tiie  fertile  pluns  and 
powerfid  nations  of  £nrope.  In  the  northern  elnnates  of  Asia 
and  Enropoi  the  nomadie  tribes,  in  the  abeenee  of  oom,  rioe,  and 
other  nutritbos  yegetables,  whioh  eonstitttte  the  ordinaiy  food  of 
eitiliied  life ;  and  deprived  of  the  spontaaeons  and  alimental  fhdts 
of  the  tropies,  most  neeesBarfly  depend  almost  ezolnsiTelj  on 
their  flocks  and  herds  for  snbeistenee.  In  the  Seythian  tents  of 
antiquity,  we  find  a  perfeot  panorama  of  Polish  society,  as  it  ex* 
isted  predona  to  tiieifteenth*centwy.  Their  oxen  and  sheep, 
slaoghiered  by  the  same  hands  from  whioh  they  reeeived  their 
daily  food,  by  their  women  and  ohitdren  or  in  their  presence, 
were  hastily  served  on  Ihw  tables,  with  very  little  preparation ; 
and  frequently  while  the  mangled  limbs  were  dripping  with  blood, 
and  trembling  with  the  last  spasms  of  expiring  life. 

The  -ezolttsive  use  of  animal  food  was  highly  favoraUe  to  the 
military  life.  For,  while  the  more  civilised  troops  of  Rome  and 
other  nations  were  eompelled  to  use  com,  a  bulky  and  perishable 
commodity,  whioh  was  slowly  and  expensively  transported  by  the 
labor  of  numerous  men  and  horses,  in  large  magaaines,  the  flocks  and 
herds  whidi  followed  the  maroh  of  the  Scythians,  relieved  them 
from  all  these  heavy  burdens,  and  furnished  them  cheap  and  ample 
supplies.  The  fledi  and  milk  of  these  usefol  animals  furnished 
their  taUe  with  food ;  from  their  skins  they  manufactured  their 
slothing,  widi  their  bones  they  pointed  their  weapons,  from  their 
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lioofii  ihey  made  Aeir  cinraaft, — and  thdr  hona  aerred  thaa^  aa 
tmmpeta  for  aonndiiy  tha  notaa  of  «ar«  Tkaae  kardy  aattlo  of 
tbe  north  generally  foond  anfloietti  forage ;  whara  browaa  waa 
plenl^  in  winteri  and  the  TBgatation  of  graaa  waa  qniek  and  Inzo- 
riant  in  aunmer.  Tfaeae  limited  aniipliaa  ware  well  adapted  to 
the  civilization  of  the  Scythiana ;  whieh  oooU  be  eaaily  multiplied 
and  prolonged,  by  their  nndiatingnishing  appetite  and  patient 
abatinenoe,  Natote  had  ao  tempeied  their  appetitea  and  atrength- 
ened  their  digeative  organa^  that  they  feaated  with  eqnal  delight 
on  the  flesh  of  those  animab  which  had  been  ahntghtered  fat  the 
table  or  had  died  of  diaaaaa. 

Horse  fleah,  whieh  in  ereiy  age  and  nation  haa  been  proaoribed 
by  the  eiyiliaed  nations  of  the  world,  waa  conaidered  a  delieiona 
foaat,  A  choice  dessert  among  the  Scythian  tribea.  Their  eavalry 
is  always  followed  in  their  marehea  and  incoraiona  by  a  large 
nnmber  of  spare  horsea,  for  the  purpoae  of  diaage,  in  increasing 
their  speed,  or  to  satisfy  theb  hunger  in  eaaaa  of  neoearity. 
When  the  forage  in  the  neinity  of  their  camp  waa  nearly  con- 
aomed,  they  aUni^tered  the  greater  part  ai  their  floeks  and 
herda,  and  preserved  the  flesh,  either  by  amoknig,  or  drying  it  in 
the  smi.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  suddenly  and  unez- 
peotedly  for  a  hasty  and  foroed  mardi,  the  only  previrion  they 
Murried  with  them  conaiated  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  little  balk 
of  cheese,  made  of  hard  curd,  that  they  diaaolTed  in  water;  on 
which  theae  invincible  wandora  aubaiated  in  their  full  vigor  for 
aeteral  days.  After  victory  had  p^vhed  on  their  standarda,  and 
their  foe  had  foUen  or  fled,  their  almeat  total  abatinenee,  a  grace 
which  poeta  aing  and  stoics  covet,  waa  uanally  suoeeeded  by  a 
most  voracious  appetite,  whieh  they  indulged  in  every  luxury  at 
their  command.      Their  ungovernable    thirst    for  intoxicating 
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HqoMB  Wis  mAtM^  either  by  wineSy  wiiieh  they  oad  plimdered 
from  their  TUMpuBhed  eaemiee^  or  reoeived  as  presents ;  or  by 
aa  inebriaiii^  drink,  which  they  had  made  of  mares'  milk. 

The  pastoral  society  of  the  Scythians,  to  some  extent,  seems 
to  unite  the  different  advaata^  of  nomadic  simplicity,  and  ciyil- 
bed  refinement;  togelher  with  the  &eiHties  of  nrban  enterprise, 
and  the  pleasures  of  rural  retimnent.  All  the  individnals  of  the 
same  race,  tribe,  or  nation,  were  eyer  assembled ;  but  they  were 
convened  in  a  martial  camp,  smrronnded  by  their  war*wagons ; 
and  not  in  a  city  siirronnded  by  walls.  The  people  associate,  not 
as  the  merohants  and  bankers  of  London,  Paris,  or  New  York, 
tor  the  pnrposes  of  commeroe  and  the  mutoal  acquisition  of 
wealth ;  bilt  as  the  daantless  shepherds  of  the  northern  wilder- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  cheering  each  other's  spirits  in  the  work 
of  ruin  and  death*  The  honaes  of  the  wandering  Scythians  con* 
aisted  of  small  oval  tents,  tiie  only  home  for  the  promiscuons 
yonth  of  both  sezes^the  cold  and  filthy  habitation  of  licentious- 
ness and  intemperance.  Even  the  aristocratic  palaces  of  the  rich 
were  nothing  more  than  wooden  huts,  so  constracted  that  they 
oonld  be  co&Teniently  fixed  on  large  wagons,  and  drawn  by  a  team 
of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen. 

The  flocks  and  herds  are  eaily  tangfat  to  retire  with  die  setting 
son,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp,  after  cardesdy  and 
quietly  graungaU  day  in  the  adjacent  pastures;  and  at  the  earliest 
dnwn  of  day  to  return  to  their  wonted  fields.  The  mdiments  of 
law,  nnder  the  control  of  the  militaxy  art,  regulate  the  duties, 
rights,  and  re^onsibilities  of  the  promiscuous  and  perpetual  con- 
course o£  men  and  animals,  so  far  as  to  prerent  confuson,  and 
j»t>teot  the  rights  of  all ;  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which  gene- 
rally goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  military  art  among  barbarous 
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raoefl.  Wben  the  forago  of  their  local  district  is  nearly  oon- 
Bamed,  the  army  of  shepherds  again  take  up  their  line  of  march, 
in  martial  order,  to  distant  and  fresh  pastures ;  and  there,  by 
right  of  possession,  a  system  of  land-law,  well  known  to  the 
simple  jurisprudence  of  pastoral  society,  they  acquire  title  in 
allodial  fee  to  the  new  territory  during  their  occupancy  ;  a  prin- 
ciple of  law  from  which  the  modern  states  of  Europe  and 
America  have  derived  their  doctrine  of  adverse  possession. 
Their  choice  of  stations  was  governed  principally  by  the  diflference 
of  the  seasons.  In  the  summer  they  marched  towards  the  north, 
and  pitched  their  vernal  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  running  stream,  where  their  families  and  cattle  could 
enjoy  a  supply  of  water.  But  in  the  winter  they  returned  to  the 
south,  where  they  could  shelter  and  warm  their  camp,  by  a  more 
genial  climate  ;  or  took  refage  behind  some  mountain,  which  would 
shield  them  from  the  humid  and  chilly  winds  of  the  icy  regions 
of  the  north. 

These  manners  and  habits  of  life  of  course  educated  the 
Scythians  only  for  emigration,  war,  and  cruelty  ;  in  violation  of  all 
those  social  laws  which  bind  a  people  to  their  native  country  and 
homes,  where  civilization  prevails.  Their  native  country  was  the 
camp,  and  not  the  soil — a  people  without  a  country,  and  without 
any  other  associations  than  the  conflicts  of  war  and  the  embraces 
of  assasnns.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp  the  Scythian 
has  concentrated  around  him  his  family,  his  associates,  his  pro- 
perty, his  school,  his  mansion,  his  temples,  his  gods,  and  every- 
thing dear  to  him  ;  which  follow  him  in  his  most  fatiguing  and 
distant  marches.  Their  only  incentives  were  the  thirst  of  rapine, 
the  fear  or  resentment  of  injury,  the  impatience  of  servitude, 
which  continually  urged  them  to  wander  from  country  to  country ; 
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and  fearleeslj  invade  ihe  rights  and  territory  of  the  sanronnding 
nations,  in  quest  of  more  fertQe  fields,  and  more  limpid  waters, 
where  they  coold  find  a  more  plentiful  suhsistenoe,  or  a  less  for- 
midable enemy. 

These  wandering  tribes  of  the  North  frequently  extended  their 
lawless  revolutions  to  the  South  ;  and  the  hostile  nations,  in  their 
desolating  conflicts — alternately  as  victors  and  victims--con- 
quered  and  were  conquered,  each  in  their  turn,  during  their 
fleeting  moments  of  victory  or  defeat,  from  the  regions  of  China 
on  the  east,  to  those  of  Germany  on  the  west ;  and  firom  the  icy 
mountains  of  Siberia  on  the  north,  to  the  coral  strands  of  India 
on  the  south.  The  physiology  of  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  more  modem  Tartars,  was  peculiarly  favorable  for 
their  rapid  marches,  and  the  transportation  of  their  numerous 
camps*  The  winter  of  these  regions  was  much  more  severe  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone, 
in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rise  sometimes 
more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  country 
like  this,  where  the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated  with  saltpetre — 
where  a  plun  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eight  leagues  from  the 
great  wall,  rises  over  three  thousand  geometrical  paces  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — where,  in  the  winter  season,  the  broad  and  rapid 
rivers  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian, 
or  the  Icy  sea,  are  deeply  frozen,  and  the  wide-spreading  fields 
are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow — the  fugitive  tribes  can  securely 
and  rapidly  traverse  with  their  families,  wagons,  cattle,  and 
camps,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  the  immense  plains  of 
snow  and  ice,  with  unparalleled  secrecy  and  agility. 

The  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians  was  a  life  of  wanton  idle- 
^eoB  ;  and  as  the  most  honorable  shepherds  of  the  race  carelessly 
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oonsigiied  to  their  oppressed  and  jealous  slayes — tlie  oaptives  of 
their  Tiotories — ^the  entire  management  of  their  domestio  afiairs, 
and  the  care  of  their  flodcs  and  herds,  the  masters  were  relieyed 
from  all  anxiety,  and  left  free  to  indtdge  in  licentiousness  and 
intemperance,  wh«i  not  aetoally  engaged  in  their  barbaroos  wars, 
or  the  rude  sports  and  sangniaary  exercises  of  the  chase.  The 
strong  and  serrieeable  breed  of  horses,  which  roam  wildly  in 
nnmeroQS  herds  over  the  fertile  and  wide  plains  of  aneient 
Scythia,  were  easily  tr»ned  for  the  porposee  of  war  and  hunting, 
and  thus  frimished  every  faoifity  for  the  erratae  occupations  of 
theee  nomad  tribes.  From  the  earliest  history  of  the  Scythians 
they  have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilfhl  riders ;  and  the  fair 
sex  not  unfreqnenUy  rivalled  their  lords  in  this  their  favorite  profes- 
sioD.  By  long  and  continued  practice  these  children  of  the  forest 
— rery  similar  to  many  Indian  tribes  in  America — carried  the  art 
of  faorsemansfaip  to  sneh  unrivalled  perfection,  that  it  is  said 
thej  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  by  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  without  dismounting  from  their  steeds. 

They  not  only  excelled  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  but  they 
were  unrivalled  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance,  and 
in  the  skilful  bending  of  the  bow.  The  long  Scythian  bow, 
drawn  with  a  nervous  arm,  under  the  guidance  of  a  far-seeing 
and  unerring  eye,  with  a  weighty  arrow  directed  to  the  heart  of 
its  doomed  object,  with  fSntal  aim  and  irresistible  foroe,  whether 
pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert,  or  the  hearts 
and  heads  of  a  hostile  foe  in  the  battle-field,  was  sure  to  do  its 
work  of  death.  The  sports  of  the  Scythian  hunters  were  not 
limited  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts — such  as 
the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  frillow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk, 
and  the  antelope ;  but  they  boldly  encountered  the  angry  wild 
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boar — fwfleetlj  asnilad  the  enxaged  bear  in  the  preeenea  of  her 
cube — and  reeklesslj  provoked  the  fvrj  of  the  tiger,  roused  from 
Ub  elttmbers  in  the  thicket.  The  .vigor  and  patioDoe  of  both  the 
horses  and  their  ziders,  were  oontiniially  exercised  and  improved 
hj  the  fiittigiies  of  the  ohase  and  ^e  marches  of  war,  nntil  their 
phjsical  powers  and  athletic  feats  placed  them  so  fiur  beyond  the 
competition  of  the  more  southern  and  civilised  nattoos,  that  thej 
beeame  the  terror  of  both  man  and  beast.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  Scythians,  in  the  chase  and  in  the  battkhfield,  thai  <&eit 
greatest  danger  was  th«r  greatest  ^ory. 

Their  mode  of  hunting  ounstitated  the  military  school  in  which 
the  Scythian  yontik  exercised  their  valor,  and  learned  the  arts  oi 
war.  The  general  and  stated  hunting  matches,  which  were  the 
piide  and  delight  of  the  warriors,  were  institated  as  disciplinary 
sehools  for  the  cavalry,  where  they  exercised  and  improved  their 
skill  in  military  taeties,  and  performed  their  mde  evolations, 
charges,  and  vanons  modes  of  attacking  the  enemy.  On  these 
occasions  a  circle  was  drawn  by  the  troops  many  miles  in  eircnm- 
terenee,  for  the  purpose  of  encompassing  the  game  of  an  exten- 
sive district ;  while  the  snrroonding  forces  that  formed  the  circle 
regularly  advanced,  each  in  a  separate  radins,  to  t^e  common 
centre,  where  the  unsuspeeting  captive  animals,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  were  forced  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  fatal  darts 
and  lances  of  the  savage  hunters.  In  these  hunting  excursions, 
which  frequently  continued  for  many  days,  the  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  climb  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  swim  deep  and  rapid 
rivers,  wind  through  narrow  ravines,  and  cross  wide  valleys, 
without  deranging  or  interrupting  their  concentric  line  of  march. 
In  these  hardy  sports  the  leadecs  drilled  their  iT(MfB  to  the  habit 
of  dicecUng  their  eyes  and  their  stops  steadily  to  a  reuftote  objeot, 
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each  ia  his  own  proper  nMSios,  whfle  all  careAiIly  preseirod  their 
respeotiye  iniervafaB — at  tbe  Bame  Hmo  flnspending  or  accelerating 
their  marefa  according  to  the  iflotions  of  the  troops  on  their  right 
and  left ;  attentively  watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of  their 
leaders.  And  here,  in  this  nide  miliiary  school  of  barbarians, 
were  tanght  the  fandamental  principles  of  the  tactics  which  are 
now  adopted  by  the  modem  nations  of  both  hemispheres.  In 
these  normal  schools,  the  children  of  tiie  forest  first  taught  the 
most  important  lessons  of  the  military  art — the  prompt  and  aocn- 
rate  judgment  of  ground,  distance,  and  of  time ;  and  the  only 
modiication  which  modem  generals  hare  introduced,  is  to 
employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same  patience  and  valor, 
the  same  skill  and  discipline,  while  surrounding  a  foe,  by 
changing  the  amusements  of  the  chase  to  the  conquest  of 
nations. 

Unlike  the  political  society  of  tiie  ancient  Germans,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors,  the 
Scythian  hordes  assumed  the  patriarchal  form  of  a  numerous  and 
increadng  family ;  both  of  which  forms  of  government,  in  the 
course  of  many  successive  generations,  have  descended  firom  the 
same  primeval  stock.  The  most  degraded  and  ignorant  of  the 
barbarous  race,  cherish  with  great  national  pride  their  genealogy, 
and  cultivate  a  profound  respect  for  the  first  founder  of  the 
lribes---the  common  patriarch  of  the  whole  fiimily.  The  custom 
veiy  early  prevailed  of  adoptiag  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of 
the  captives,  and  thereby  opening  wide  the  door  for  ambition 
and  talent,  to  elevate  its  humble  votaries  to  the  apex  of  national 
glory,  through  the  bloody  march  of  military  fame—a  principle 
which  modern  nations  cherish  with  peculiar  care.  The  haughty 
Scythians  yielded  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head 
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of  their  race ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursaj  as  the  representative  of 
their  great  progenitor,  discharged  the  duties  of  a  judge  in  peace, 
and  a  general  in  lear ;  and  the  same  pHnciple  prevailed  in  the 
government  of  Poland,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  the  par- 
tition and  conquest  of  the  republic.  In  the  ori^nal  state  of 
pastoral  society  in  Scjthia,  each  of  the  mnrtas  acted  as  the  inde- 
pendent chief  of  a  large  and  separate  fietmil  j,  who  gradually  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  their  several  territories  by  superior  force,  or 
mutual  consent  At  length,  the  vagrant  hordes  were  compelled 
by  .their  conflicting  and  local  interests,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  invasions  of  surrounding  nations, 
to  unite  into  nations}  communities  or  states,  under  one  great 
political  confederation,  with  one  supreme  head  ;  and  thus  were 
formed  the  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  organization  of  nations,  the  weak  were  desirous  of 
support,  and  the  powerful  were  ambitious  of  dominion ;  and  soon 
the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes  were  subjected  to  the 
rising  kingdom  ;  either  from  the  fear  of  its  power  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  its  parental  protection.  And  where  the  vanquished  were 
freely  admitted  to  share  the  spoils  of  victory,  the  most  valiant 
chiefe  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  and  their  followers  under 
the  standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  successful  of  the 
Scythian  princes  assumed  the  militaiy  command,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  superiority  of  merit  or  of  power.  He  ascended 
the  throne  by  the  acclamation  of  his  equals,  under  the  title  of 
Khan  J  or  some  other  term  synonymous  in  meaning,  which 
expresses,  in  the  language  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
full  extent  of  royal  power.  As  a  general  rule,  which  has  very 
few  exceptions,  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  eon- 
fined  to  the  blood  of  ihe  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  even  at 
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the  present  day,  all  the  Khans  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the 
wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  famons  Zingis. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  Scjthians  and  Tartars,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sovereign  to  lead  his  armies  into  the  field  in  person  ; 
and  hence  arose  the  almost  uniform  rule  of  disregarding  the 
claims  of  an  infant  monarch  during  his  minority ;  while  .his  royal 
kinsman,  distinguished  hy  his  age  and  valor,  wields  the  sword  and 
sceptre  of  his  predecessor. 

In  their  political  economy,  two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  tribes^ — one  for  the  support  of  their  national  monarch, 
and  the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chief  of  each  tribe ;  each 
amounting  to  the  tithe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoils 
of  war.  A  Scythian  sovereign  received  the  tenth  part  of  the 
wealth  of  his  subjects  ;  and  by  means  of  his  tithes,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  he  maintains  the  rustic  splendor 
of  his  court ;  rewards  the  most  meritorious  or  the  most  favored  of 
his  partisans  ;  and,  by  the  silent  influence  of  corruption,  secures 
the  obedience  of  those  refractory  followers,  who  with  difficulty 
yield  to  the  stem  mandates  of  regal  authority.  The  manners  and 
tastes  of  both  king  and  subjects,  who  had  been  educated  from 
infancy  to  blood  and  rapine,  readily  excused  in  the  eyes  of  these 
barbarians,  such  crnel  acts  of  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  political 
faction,  as  frequently  resulted  in  the  homicide  of  both  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty ;  and  a  similar  state  of  society  was  transmitted 
from  the  Scythians  to  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  from  them  to  the 
Poles ;  where  it  continued  under  the  form  of  the  liberum  vdOy 
and  diets  under  the  buckler,  during  their  national  existence,  and 
finally  ruined  the  republic. 

The  power  of  absolute  despotism  was  never  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  Scythian  dominions  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
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each  EJian  was  confined  witbin  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe.  This 
state  of  society  nlfiinatelj  suggested  the  principle  of  moderating 
the  royal  prerogative,  by  the  institntion  of  a  national  conncil. 
The  Diet  was  regularly  held  twice  a  year — ^in  the  spring  and 
autumn — in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing family  and  the  mursas  of  the  several  tribes,  assembled  on 
horseback,  attended  by  their  martial  and  numerous  trains ;  where 
the  ambitious  monarch  was  compelled  to  review  the  strength,  and 
consult  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  armed  subjects ;  and  from 
this  national  assembly  of  Scythians  and  Tartars,  the  Poles  derived 
their  system  of  legislation  on  the  plains  of  Yolo.  The  rudiments 
of  a  feudal  government  may  be  early  discovered  in  the  organization 
of  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  nations,  and  perhaps  generally 
among  the  northern  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  although  the 
almost  perpetual  conflict  of  those  hostile  states  sometimes  termi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire. 
Sometimes,  the  bloody  victor,  crowned  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
conquering  troops,  and  enriched  by  the  tribute  and  fortified  by 
the  arms  of  vanquished  or  dependent  kings,  has  gradually  ex- 
tended lus  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia ;  until  the  shepherds 
of  the  north  have  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  arts,  the  regula- 
tions of  law,  and  the  influence  and  commerce  of  cities ;  and  finally, 
after  the  introduction  of  luxury,  and  the  destruction  of  the  people^s 
freedom,  the  throne  has  been  undermined,  and  the  king  and  his 
kingdom  have  found  a  common  grave. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  south — the  Greeks, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the 
Euxine,  and  established  their  colonies  along  the  sea  coast,  first 
discovered  Scythia ;  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  confines 
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of  Thnoe)  as  fSur  as  the  frozen  regions  of  Mflsotia,  the  seat  of 
eternal  winter ;  and  Mount  Caneasnfl,  which  the  poets  describe 
as  the  utmost  bonndary  of  the  earth.  The  ancient  poets  and 
historians,  charmed  with  the  imaginaiy  bliss  of  the  pastoral  life 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  celebrate  by  history  and  song,  with 
unlimited  credulity,  the  supposed  rirtues  of  those  lawless  tribes. 
But  Uie  revolutions  of  the  tented  field,  the  sting  of  their  poisoned 
arrows,  and  the  fktal  wounds  of  their  lancers,  soon  taught  the 
southern  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  entertain  a  rational 
apprehension  of  the  strength,  the  numbers,  and  barbarities  of  these 
ruthless  warriors.  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter 
modestly  turns  away  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to 
the  more  peaceful  and  happy  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia ;  but 
he  soon  diseoTered  his  mistake,  in  supposing  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness prevailed  in  ihe  hostile  plains  of  the  north.  Even  the 
haughty  chiefs  of  Scythia  did  not  hesitate  to  contemptuously  in- 
sult the  renowned  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  and  when  he 
advanced  into  the  Moldavian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Niester,  with  his  immense  victorious  army,  the  king  of  the 
Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows, — an 
ominous  allegory,  and  an  outrageous  insult. 

The  Persian  monarehs  having  extended  their  western  conquests 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  European 
Scythia,  the  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire  were  exposed  to 
the  Scythians  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes — the  two  large  rivers  which  roll  their  waters 
towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  continued  and  sanguine  quarrel  of 
Iran  and  Touran,  has  long  been  the  theme  of  romance,  history, 
and  song ;  and  the  famous  valor  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan 

and  Asfendiar  was  immortalixed  in  defending  their  country  from 
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the  hordes  of  the  north ;  and  on  the  same  ground,  the  uncon- 
querable barbariana  resisted  successfully  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

According  to  the  imperfect  geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, ancient  Scythia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains 
of  Imaus  or  Caf,  while  the  other  and  more  distant  r^ons  of  Asia 
were  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  most  learned  nations 
of  antiquity.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  these  widely>-eztended 
regions,  where  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  hordes  wandered,  plun- 
dered, and  reyelled  for  centuries, — we  find  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and  oivilized  nation  ;  which  traces 
back  its  origin  by  a  probable  tradition,  into  the  regions  of  antiquity 
more  than  forty  centuries;  and  by  well-authenticated  history 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  early  histoxy 
of  Scythia  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  ancient  annals  of  China ;  and 
the  primeyal  inhabitants  of  both  nations  possess  numerous  affini- 
ties in  manners,  customs,  and  laws.  The  original  cradle  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  race  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Empire,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi. 
Puring  the  two  first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  or  city  was 
ooJy  a  movable  camp  ;  the  villages  were  thinly  scattered  ;  vastly 
more  land  was  used  for  pasture  than  for  tillage  ;  the  business  of 
hunting  was  ordained  a  regular  profession, — for  the  triple  purpose 
of  sustenance,  of  clearing  the  country  from  wild  beasts,  and  for 
cultivating  the  art  of  war.  PetcheU,  the  place  where  Pekio  now 
stands,  was  then  a  desert ;  and  the  southern  provioces  were  in- 
habited by  Indian  savages.  The  dynasty  of  the  Han,  two  hundred 
and  six  years  before  Christ,  gave  the  Empire  its  form  and  extent. 

We  can  very  clearly  trace  in  the  early  history  of  China,  a  similar 
state  of  society  and  revolutions  to  those  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
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Sojtliia,  and  their  more  modern  offspring,  tbe  Poles  and  Tartars. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  whole 
longitude  of  Scjthia  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which 
in  that  parallel  exceed  five  thousand  miles.  Though  those  exten- 
sive deserts  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  be  accurately  measured,  yet 
from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  reaches  to  the  waU  of  China,  we 
may  safely  extend  the  measurement  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  north,  until  we  reach  the  impassable  snows  and  ice  of 
Siberia ;  where  instead  of  the  pastoral  life  and  animated  picture 
of  a  Scythian  or  Tartar  camp,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the 
smoke  that  issues  through  the  snow  from  the  subterraneous  dwell- 
ings of  the  Tongouses  and  the  Samoides.  Here  the  want  of 
horses  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  rein- 
deer and  large  dogs  ;  where  the  Scythian  nation  and  the  conquerors 
of  the  earth  insensibly  degenerate  into  a  degraded,  half-starved, 
and  half-frozen  race  of  deformed  and  savage  dwarfs,  who  tremble 
at  the  sound  of  arms,  ignorant  of  their  use. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  modem  civilization, 
after  this  revolting  picture  of  Scythian  society,  the  worst  feature 
of  the  race,  as  found  in  the  female  character,  still  remains  to  be 
described.  The  Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors,  according 
to  all  reliable  authors,  were  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to 
Justin,  two  Scythian  princes  wandering  from  their  own  country, 
reached  the  river  Thermodon,  in  Cappadocia,  where  they  settled 
with  their  followers.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  colonies 
increased  and  began  to  reveal  their  more  ancient  and  powerful 
neighbors,  the  new  comers  provoked  the  anger  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants ;  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  sanguine  wars 
ever  known  in  history,  and  ended  in  the  extermination  of  nearly 
aU  the  male  population.     The  women^  including  the  maids,  wives, 
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and  widows,  enraged  at  this  solemn  and  unezpeeted  inTasion  of 
their  Tested  rights  in  the  male  sez,  unanimously  resolved  in  future 
to  pursue  a  life  of  single  blessedness,  and  deny  themselves  the 
bibs  of  associating  with  gentlemen.  The  fair  heroines  immedi- 
ately took  up  arms,  and  putting  the  few  surviving  males  to  death, 
as  a  relief  from  all  further  encumbrance,  elected  two  of  their 
sweetest,  fairest,  and  bravest  maidens  as  queens,  who,  in  turn, 
commanded  their  armies  in  the  field,  and  conducted  the  afikirs  of 
state  at  home.  The  sequel  of  their  eztraordinary  history  tells  us 
that  by  the  unrivalled  success  of  their  arms,  and  the  superior 
wisdom  of  their  government,  they  soon  eztended  their  conquests 
&r  and  near,  and  founded  many  cities  in  Asia  Minor  j  among 
which  are  embraced  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  CumsB,  and  others.  Dif- 
ferent authors  locate  this  fair  nation  in  so  many  different  places 
in  Asia  Minor,  that  their  residence  becomes  doubtful  to  modern 
research.  Their  chief  seat,  however,  was  Themiscyra,  on  the 
river  Thermodon,  near  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euzine  Sea. 

According  to  Diodorus,  a  tribe  of  Amazons  settled  in  Lybia, 
long  before  those  who  located  themselves  on  the  Thermodon. 
The  student  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  will  readily  recognize 
the  familiar  names  of  Antiope  and  Hippolyta,  whose  tomb  was 
shown  at  Megara,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ;  also  Penthesilea  and 
Thalestris,  all  of  whom  were  celebrated  females  of  Amazonian 
memory.  The  Amazons  were  engaged  in  a  long  and  severo  war 
with  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  time  of  Theseus,  they 
invaded  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Hippolyta ;  and  the 
bloody  battle  between  the  Amazons  and  Athenians  was  painted  at 
Athens,  in  the  celebrated  portico  called  Poecile  (the  painted). 
After  the  death  of  Hector,  Priam  fought  for  the  Trojans  against 
the  fair  army ;  and  yet  the  Amazons  readily  came  to  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Oreeks,  under  the  command  of 
Penthesilea,  who  was  slain  hj  Aohilles.*  Althongh  these  female 
monsters  professedly  lived  a  life  of  celibacy,  yet  in  addition  to  all 
their  other  Tices,  they  oontinned  to  propagate  their  race,  and 
recruit  their  army  from  their  own  illegitimate  ofibpring,  by  mur- 
dering their  male  infants,  and  raising  only  the  females,  whom 
they  educated  only  in  the  arts  of  war.  In  addition  to  all  their 
barbarous  customs,  they  disfigured  their  bold  and  athletic  per- 
sons by  amputating  and  scarring  their  right  breast,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in  drawing  the  bow  and 
other  military  duties.  They  are  usually  painted,  or  figured  in 
medallic  and  other  repreaentations,  aa  bold,  dashing  heroiaoSi 
wearing  a  short  mantle,  reaching  to  the  knee,  with  the  left  breast 
bare.  The  celebrated  orator,  Lydas,  informs  us  that  they  were 
the  first  cavalry  who  fought  on  horseback,  known  in  the  histoty 
of  war,  and  used  iron  weapons  before  their  neighbors  employed 
them.  Their  weapons  were  a  Bemi-circular  or  crest-shaped 
shield,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  double-edged  battle«axe ;  the 
latter  being  their  peculiar  and  most  formidable  instniment  of 
destruction.  The  same  weapons  were  used  by  the  Scythians, 
the  I'artars,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  and  the  Poles  wielded  them 
most  successfully  in  battle,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski. 
Diodorus  and  Curtins  both  agree  in  their  statement  that  Tha- 
lestriB,  the  queen  of  the  Amasons,  courteously  visited  Alexander  in 
Hyrcania.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Amazons  fought  bravely  with 
the  Albanians  against  Pompey.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Amazons  at  one  period  had  their  principal  seat  in  the  mountains 
of  Albania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  history  of 

*  YirgiPfl  ^neid,  book  I.,  line  490-493 ;  see  AnthoD'i  note  to  the  «me, 
p.  344. 
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the  Amazons  is  not  confined  to  Asia.  Alvarez,  who  visited  Abys- 
sinia as  late  as  1520,  found  a  similar  female  race  south  of  Damot, 
who  possessed  similar  characters,  warlike  hahits,  and  domestic 
relations,  and  fought  with  similar  weapons,  mounted  on  hullocks. 
Such  is  human  nature,  and  such  the  degraded  condition  of 
female  society  when  left  to  savage  life ;  under  the  control  of 
unbridled  licentiousness,  stimulated  by  the  false  ambition  of  war 
and  plunder ;  in  violation  of  all  the  pure  and  wholesome  laws  of 
social  life.  And  surely,  if  the  Poles  had  one  drop  of  the  blood 
of  these  female  fiends  flowing  in  their  veins,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  humanity  of  all  the  world,  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  a 
full  restoration  to  aU  their  national  rights  and  possessions.* 


Section  III. 


8ARMATIAN    BOCIKTT. 


The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Poles  were  the  Sarmatians. 
The  early  society  of  Poland  is  known  both  in  history  and  song  as 
Sarmatia.  The  Slavonians,  and  all  other  nations  who  inhabited 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  all  called  by  the 
ancients,  Sarmatians.  European  Sarmatia  comprehended  Poland 
from  the  Vistula,  Prussia,  Courland,  Livonia,  Russia,  European 
Tartary,  and  the  Crimea.  Asiatic  Sarmatia  embraced  Asiatic 
Bussia,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia.  The  Sarmatians  were  all  noma- 
dic tribes,  and  were  probably  the  remote  descendants  of  the 
ancient    Medes,  who    originally  inhabited  Asia,  between    the 

*  Malte  Bnin,  b.  33,  p.  422;  Penny  Cyclopasdia,  I.,  418;  Anthon's  Claad- 
cal  Diet.,  1205 ;  American  Encydopsdia,  XI.,  291 ;  Gibbon's  History  of 
Roma,  IIL,  3-14. 
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Don,  the  Wolga,  and  Mowit  Caucasus,  and  tlie  more  recent 
offispiiDg  of  the  Scythians.  They  were  allies  of  king  Mithri- 
dates  VI.  of  Pontns,  who  were  then  settled  on  the  west  of 
the  Don,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves  oyer  the  eoontiy 
between  the  Don  and  the  Danube.  They  were  frequently  the 
terror  of  the  Asiatic  kings,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were 
the  Jasyges  and  the  Roxolani,  who  carried  on,  for  a  long  time,  a 
fierce  and  bloody  war  against  the  Romans.  A  part  of  them, 
with  other  barbarians^  entered  Oaul  in  the  year  407,  and  the 
remainder  were  conquered  by  Attila ;  but  after  his  death  they 
submitted  to  the  emperor  Maroian,  who  gare  them  a  residence 
on  the  Don.  Here  they  subsequently  united  themselTcs  with  the 
Goths  and  formed  with  them  one  powerful  nation,  who  subse* 
quently  swarmed  from  this  northern  hiye,  and  overran  and  con- 
quered Borne  and  all  Europe. 

The  Sarmatians  are  described  in  history  as  conquering  tribes, 
that  invaded  Soythia  or  southern  Russia,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Ukraine,  Ghdicia,  and  Moldavia,  and  ruled  these  countries  nearly 
three  centuries.  The  conquered  nations  were  not  ezpeQed  from 
their  homes,  but  the  victors,  like  the  Turks,  changed  the  names 
of  the  vanquished  and  tributary  states.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  first  Sarmatians  found  in  history  were  descendants  from 
young  Scythians  and  Amasons ;  the  latter  was  a  race  of  warlike 
women.*  The  fitther  of  history  cimsiders  the  Sarmatians  as 
Scythian  colomsts,  who  possessed  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Tanais,  probably  between  the  lower  Wolga  and  Caucasus,  and  who 
spoke  a  Scythian  dialect,  corrupted  by  the  language  oi  their  Ama- 
zonian mothers,  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  battle-field,  armed 
with  two-edged  axes.    Hippocrates,  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 

*  Herodotuf,  chap.  xiv.  llO-in. 
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meatioiia  the  SarmaitiaDfl  as  a  Sojthian  race,  difiering  from  the 
oiker  ScythiaiiB  only  by  thdr  warlike  women  using  the  bow  and 
jayelin ;  bat  in  all  other  respecte,  his  descriptions  of  both  are  sab- 
stantially  the  same.  They  are  represented  by  him  to  be  a  peo- 
ple of  swarthy  eomplezion,  short  and  fat  in  statare,  relaxed  and 
phl^matio  in  their  temperament ;  their  women  were  not  fndtfyil, 
but  their  female  slaves  were  the  mothers  of  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dien  of  this  savage  people. 

Their  small  and  Kvelyeyes,  deep-sank  in  the  head,  struck 
sooh  terror  into  the  Oreeks,  that  they  compared  thorn  to  snakes 
and  liiards ;  and  hence  probably  arose  the  incorrect  etymology 
of  their  name,  which  was  corrupted  into  Sauromatae.  The 
Roman  authors,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  of  observing 
the  nation,  and  by  sad  experience  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  rejected  the  Greek  name,  and  called  them  Sarmatas. 
The  names  of  several  Barmatian  tribes,  including  the  TMsotnata^ 
laxamtUa^  and  others,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  final  sylla- 
Uesi 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  that  the  Sarmatians  are 
descendants  of  the  Modes ;  and  the  various  words  by  which  the 
former  are  designated  in  early  history,  having  a  common  significa- 
tion ;  and  the  meaning  of  Madai  or  Modes,  is  so  obvious,  and 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  ancient  languages  of  Media  and 
Persia,  as  to  leave  very  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  relation  between 
the  Modes  and  the  Sarmatians.  The  ancients,  who  were  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  nations,  imiformly  considered  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians  to  be  of  Median  ori^n.  The  Scythian 
words  which  have  been  retained  in  their  language  probably 
belonged  to  the  Zend,  or  a  dialect  connected  with  it.  The  tribes 
who  were  subject  to  the  Scythian  empire,  or  exposed  to  their 
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inTasioDs  and  nyages,  among  whom  were  the  SlayoniaoB  aad 
FiDDs,  purchased  their  peace  aad  protection  by  paying  tribwte ; 
although  they  were  then  unknown  in  history  by  their  preaeat 
names. 

Mithridates,  the  Asiatic  Hannibal,  being  inspired  with  a  rero- 
lationary  spirit  and  the  love  of  conquest,  formed  the  ambitions 
project  of  invading  Italy  by  the  north-east ;  an  enterprise  which 
was  accomplished  at  a  later  period  by  the  Cimbrian  and  Goihio 
nations.  This  famous  Asiatic  general  finely  excited  the  Sarma- 
lians  to  cross  the  Tanais,  and  conquer  the  Scythian  empire. 
They  commeQced  their  migrations  about  eighty^oue  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  their  erratic  life  for  more 
than  a  century.  These  Sarmatian  bordee  overran,  laid  waste,  and 
partly  conquered  all  the  countries  included  within  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Tanais  to  the  Tran^ylvanian  mountains ;  and  by  another 
line  extending  from  the  Tanais,  and  terminating  near  the  month 
of  the  Vistula.  The  Slavic  races  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula — the  Lygii  in  the  Polish  plains — the  Mugilonea  on  the 
bills — the  Naharvali  in  the  marshy  lands — the  Carpi,  Biessi,  and 
other  tribes  on  the  Carpathians — ^tbe  Venedi  or  Wenda  in  Pmsna 
and  Lithuania — the  Fenni  in  Polesia  and  Black  Buaaia — ^and 
the  other  Finnic  hordes  in  central  Russia,  all  retained  their 
national  existencci  their  languages  and  customs,  subject  to  the 
Sarmatian  empire.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Sarmatia  at  tha 
time  of  the  Pannonian  invasion  in  the  year  375. 

This  once  powerful  and  savage  nation  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Roman  general  Theodosius,  and  forced  to  invoke  the  cl^nency 
of  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  When  the  deputies  were  presented 
to  the  Roman  sovereign,  the  prince,  after  hearing  their  request, 
asked  indignantly,  why  better-looking  men  had  not  b  >  •'-  s'nt. 
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The  ugly  Sarmatian  ambassadors  answered,  that  they  were  the 
best  and  most  comely,  and  had  been  selected  from  the  chosen 
men  of  their  nation.  *'  0  unfortunate  Home,"  exclaimed  Yalcn- 
tinian,  ^^  when  such  abortions  dare  invade  it !"  At  the  same 
time  the  thoughts  of  the  extreme  sufferings  of  his  country,  which 
these  wretched,  insignificant-looking  Sarmatian  savages  had 
caused  by  their  hostile  invasions  ;  ihe  thousands  of  treasure  and 
precious  lives  which  it  had  cost  Rome  to  subdue  them,  produced 
such  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  he  struck  his  hands  and  groaned 
loudly,  while  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  color,  and  his  gestures 
expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungovernable  fury,  and  his  whole 
frame  trembling  like  a  leaf  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood- 
vessel burst,  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  and  lifeless  in  the 
anns  of  his  attendants.* 

The  Sarmatian  race  seems  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  ihe  savage  hordes  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  remarkable  people,  always  in  war,  but  never  in  peace,  were 
ever  on  the  wing  like  hornets,  ready  to  sting  everybody  and 
everything  which  came  in  contact  with  them.  According  to  the 
various  accidents  of  war,  as  they  conqu^ed  or  were  conquered, 
they  sometimes  confined  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais, 
and  at  others  spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains  which 
lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga.  Their  wandering  marches 
were  guided  by  the  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  thdr  ihirst  for  plunder.  The  cities  and 
towns  of  this  nation,  their  houses,  their  palaces,  their  firesides  and 
cradles,  consisted  of  movable  camps  and  large  wagons,  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  earned  in  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  force  of  the 
nation  was  composed  of  cavalry,  distinguished  for  their  custom 

*  Gibbon,  II.,  166. 
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of  leading  in  their  hand  one  or  two  spare  horses,  which  enabled 
them  to  adyance  or  retreat  with  a  seoreoy  and  agility  that  bid 
defianoe  to  the  most  powerful  foe.  The  scarcity  of  iron  and 
other  necessary  metals  tanght  ihem  to  invent  a  sort  of  cmrass, 
which  was  proof  against  swords  and  javelins,  which  their  nide 
industry  had  manu&ctared  oi  hoxBes'  hoo&,  cat  into  thin  and 
polished  slices,  ingeniously  laid  over  each  other  in  the  form  of 
scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  under  garment  of 
coarse  linen. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  Sarmattans  were  short  daggers,  long 
and  heavy  lances,  and  a  heavy  bow,  with  a  quiver  of  numerous 
arrows.  Their  poverty  and  ignorance  of  metals  compelled  them 
to  use  fish-bones  for  the  points  of  their  arrows,  which  they  dipped 
in  a  venomous  liquor,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  wounds 
they  inflicted  on  their  enemies  in  battle — a  barbarous  custom, 
which  affords  the  highest  evidence  of  their  savage  manners,  their 
want  of  humanity,  and  ignorance  of  sueoessful  and  civiliied 
warfare.  The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  poisonous 
vegetables  ;  but  that  used  by  the  Scythians  was  drawn  from  the 
viper,  and  mixed  with  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms, 
which  at  different  periods  has  prevailed  among  the  savages  of  both 
hemispheres,  never  has  been  able  to  preserve  a  barbarous  foe  from 
the  arms  of  a  disciplined  army. 

The  appearance  of  these  barbarous  Sarmatians  thus  accoutred 
for  war  was  most  terrific.  When  they  issued  from  their  ambush 
and  deserts  in  quest  of  prey,  with  their  swarthy,  short,  corpulent, 
and  unwieldy  persons;  covered  with  their  shaggy  beards  and 
uncombed  locks ;  clothed  with  fiurs,  panthers'  and  bears'-ekins, 
from  head  to  foot ;  all  surmounted  with  feathers  and  horse-tails, 
and  other  similar  ornaments ;    through  which  were  seen  their 
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fiery  eyes,  and  fierce  oonntenaacefl,  ezpresnye  of  tbe  mental 
omeltj  which  reigned  within,  with  their  earage  yells,  Btmok  dis- 
may into  the  m«re  eivilized  Roman  heroes,  more  terrific  than 
Milton's  army  of  fiends.  Ovid  gives  a  very  thrilling  description 
of  these  northern  barbarians.  After  spending  his  happy  yonth 
in  the  enjoyment  of  &aie  and  Inxnry,  he  was  suddenly  compelled 
to  meet  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  wae  condemned  to  a  hopeless 
exile  on  the  fresen  and  dreary  banks  of  the  Dannbe,  where, 
defenceless  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  these  human  monsters  of 
the  ?nldemess,  he  learned  by  sad  experience  the  character,  man- 
ners, and  onstoms  of  these  savages.  In  his  nine  books  of  Poetical 
Epistles,  which  he  composed  during  the  seven  first  years  of  his 
mdanoholy  exile,  he  describes  in  the  most  lively  colors  the  dress 
and  manners^  the  arms  and  wars,  of  the  Getso  and  Sarmatians, 
who  nnited  their  fi^roes  for  the  purposes  of  destruction.  A  part 
of  the  Sarmatians  at  least  were  probably  the  Jazygsd,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  Sarmatian 
Jaiygss  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  Pathissus  or  Tibiscus ;  when 
Pliny,  in  the  year  seventy>nine,  published  hu  natural  history. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years  before, 
they  lived  beyond  the  Getss  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  With 
the  hopes  of  relieving  their  vrants  by  the  enjoyment  of  plenty 
in  a  more  fertile  land,  they  left  their  barren  regions  for  a  more 
permanent  establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

Not  long  after  the  reign  of.  Augustus,  they  compelled  the 
Pacians,  who  then  subsisted  principally  by  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  to  leave  their  peaceful  homes  in 
tiie  valleys,  and  retire  to  the  mountains  for  their  future  reddence ; 
and  by  this  means  the  Sarmatians  obtained  possession  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the 
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course  of  tEe  Daaoibe  and  the  eemi-eireulftr  enelosare  of  the  Gw- 
pathiftn  moantiuiii.  In  this  more  adyantageooe  sitoatiott  they 
earned  on  their  predatory  warliure,  and  devastated  the  surroond* 
ing  country  y  aeeording  as  diey  were  provoked  by  injory,  appeased 
by  presents,  or  skewed  by  eonqnest.  Here  they  gradnaUy 
improTed  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  aoqnired  the  skill  of  using  their 
poisonous  and  most  danigerous  weapons ;  while  they  oocasionally 
assisted  their  eastern  and  western  neighbors,  the  Gk>ths  and 
Germans,  with  the  most  formidable  cavalry  of  the  day. 

Their  only  govemment  was  the  irregular  and  tyrannical  aristoo- 
racy  of  their  military  ekiefUins,  until  after  their  allianoe  with  the 
fugitire  Yandals ;  and  yielding  to  the  extensive  Gothic  power, 
they  probably  ohose  a  king  firom  tiieir  new  associates.  A  series 
of  the  most  sanguinary  batUes  now  foDowed,  from  the  enmity 
which  existed  between  the  subjects,  on  the  confines  of  warlike  and 
independent  nations.  The  Bmpid  waters  of  the  Maroe,  a  small 
river  tributary  to  the  Teyss,  were  stained  with  the  warm  blood  of 
ike  oontendmg  barbarians,  under  tile  command  of  the  Vandal 
princes,  who  were  stimidated  by  Ibar  and  revenge  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Gothic  kings  on  the  other,  who  were  ambitious  to  extend 
their  dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frtmtiers  of  Germany. 
After  the  fortune  of  war  had  taught  them  the  superior  strength 
and  nnmberB  of  their  adversaries,  tile  Sarmatians  inroked  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  had  already  beoome 
akurmed  by  the  suooess  of  the  Gothio  arms,  though  pleased  with 
the  extenninating  wars  of  the  northern  tribes. 

No  sooner  had  Oonstsaitine  manifested  his  partiality  for  the 
Sacmatinni,  wbo  wure  tk«  weaker  party,  tiian  the  victorious 
Akrio,  kbg  of  the  Goths,  without  wailing  for  the  attack  of  the 
Boman  legions,  teriessly  croned  the  Panube  and  ^H-ead  terror 
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and  detraction  throngh  the  provinoe  of  Massia.  This  bold  and 
han^iy  attack  stimulated  the  emperor  to  take  the  field  in  persoDi 
in  opposition  to  the  invading  Goth.  After  sereral  severe  and 
well-fou^t  battles  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  northern  hordes 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  alternately  snocessfnl,  the  Godis 
were  finally  vanquished  on  every  side,  and  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  where,  during  a  severe  campaign,  above  a  hundred  thousand 
perished  by  cold  and  hunger.  The  victorious  and  magnanimous 
Oonstantine  at  length  granted  peace  in  answer  to  the  humble 
supplications  of  the  vanquished  Goths ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Alaric  was  given  as  the  most  valuable  hostage.  The  Roman 
general  displayed  his  usual  virtues,  by  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  conquered  chiefis  of  the  forest,  with  liberal  distributions  of 
honors  and  rewards,  that  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  fax 
preferable  to  their  enmity. 

The  faithfol  Chersonites,  who  had  aided  the  emperor  in 
achieving  this  signal  victory,  shared  liberally  in  the  royal  munifi« 
conce.  Their  national  pride  was  not  only  gratified  by  the  splendid 
decorations  bestowed  on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors ;  but 
a  perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  granted  to  their  vessels, 
which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  a  regular  subsidy 
was  stipulated  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  every  supply  necessary  in 
peace  or  war.  The  royal  bounty,  conferred  on  the  Sarmatians, 
was  more  stinted,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  benefactor.  This 
neglect  so  exasperated  them,  that,  unmindful  of  the  former 
clemency  of  Rome,  they  soon  violated  their  plighted  &ith,  and  reck- 
less of  impending  danger,  they  again  commenced  their  hostilities. 
Oonstantine,  provoked  at  their  renewed  and  repeated  inroads  on  the 
twritory  of  the  empire,  left  them  to  their  fate ;  while  the  ambi- 
tious Geberio,  a  famous  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the 
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Goibio  throne,  adyftneed  npon  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king ;  who, 
alone  and  unaided^  defended  his  waning  dominions  with  undaunted 
courage,  until  he  was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  deeisiYe  and  fatal 
battle,  which  entombed  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth. 

The  shattered  and  feeble  remnant  of  the  onoe  powerful  Sarma- 
tian. nation,  now  falling  back  on  their  treacherous  dayes,  as  a  last 
resort,  finally  embraced  the  desperate  and  hopeless  expedient  of 
arming  them.  This  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen  at  first 
battled  with  success,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  their  country. 
But  slavery,  true  to  its  moral  sense  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  soon  taught  its  oppressive  lords  that  they  had 
exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy — ^more  dangerous  and 
knplacable.  Elated  by  their  recent  success,  and  enraged  by  the 
thought  of  servitude,  and  now  conscious  of  their  superior  strength 
and  numbers,  the  slaves,  under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  usurped 
the  possession  of  the  government  and  country  they  had  so  recently 
saved. 

Their  masters,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  fury  of  their 
i»lavefl,  preferred  the  worst  fate  of  exiles  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
long-insulted  servants.  Some  of  the  Sarmatian  masters  fled  to 
the  hostile  standard  of  the  Goths  for  protection ;  a  more  numer- 
ous band  fled  for  their  lives  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies  ;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruined  nation  sought  an  asylum  from  the 
fbaming  rage  of  their  victorious  slaves,  in  the  more  civilised* 
provinces  of  Bome.  The  latter  fagitives,  imploring  the  forgive* 
ness  and  protection  of  the  emperor,  solemnly  pledged  their  lives 
and  their  all  as  a  sure  guarantee  for  their  future  obedience — as 
subjects  in  peace,  and  soldiers  in  war.  According  to  the  humane 
maxims  and  laws  of  Probus  and  his  successors,  the  prayer  of  the 
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barbftriaitf  was  heard  and  granted ;  and  an  ample  portion  of  lands 
in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  was 
immediatelj  assigned  to  them,  as  the  ^tnre  habitation  for  three 
hundred  thonsand  fngitiye  Sarmatians. 

Although  the  slaves,  afterwards  known  in  history  as  the  Limi- 
gantes,  were  s«ihse<^ently,  with  great  difficulty,  subdued  by  the 
Roman  »ras,  and  a  part  of  the  Sarmatiati  nation  for  a  short 
time  was  restored ;  yet  the  Sarmatians,  in  fact,  never  recovered 
from  ibe  viotoiy  of  their  ^ves.  In  the  history  and  character  of 
the  SarmtttiaBS  we  can  clearly  trace  all  the  most  odious  features 
of  the  Polish  character.  Always  engaged  in  war  and  wanderiug 
from  country  to  country  in  quest  of  plunder,  they  cherished 
slavery  as  an  elementary  principle  of  government  and  wealth ;  and 
like  all  other  slaveholding  nations,  this  viper,  which  they  had  so 
long  and  so  eagetly  cherished  in  their  bosom,  at  last  struck  its 
poisonous  fangs  into  the  very  heart  of  the  body  politic,  and 
national  death  was  the  invariable  result.* 


Section  IV. 


TARTAR   SOCIETY. 


Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  are  of  Tartar  origin.  The 
Tartan,  who  are  of  S(^thian  descent,  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  both  as  an  sncestral  and  associate  race  of  the  Poles. 
Their  blood  was  early  iiitngled  in  the  Veins  of  their  ancestry ;  and 
ever  since  the  irst  organisation  of  the  Polish  government  under 
Piast,  and  even  loDg  anterior  to  that  event,  the  Tartars  and 

*  Am.  Encyclo.  XI.  2C7.    Malte  Bnm  FV.  273.    Aathon's  Class.  Die- 
tioMry  119S.    Gibbon's  Hisf.  Rome  II.  106. 
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Poles  hare  been  aasoeiated  as  friends  or  foes,  in  peaee  or  war, 
until  tbeir  history,  chancter,  manners,  and  cnstoms  have  beeome 
00  intimately  blended,  diat  it  is  diffienlt  in  many  instanoes  to  di»- 
tingnish  them.  The  Tartars  are  undoubtedly  descendants  of  the 
aAciettt  Scythians.  Their  pastoral  life,  their  society,  their  laws, 
gnoYemment,  religion,  phymoal  organisation,  character,  manner  of 
Bfe,  and  history,  all  proTC  their  ancestral  relations. 

Modem  Tartary  is  an  immense  region,  embracing'  nearly  all 
the  central  part  of  Asia.  It  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Paoifie  Ocean ;  with  Siberia  on  the  north,  and  China,  Thibet, 
Hindostan,  Cabnl,  and  Persia,  on  the  south.  This  extensive 
tmitory  measures  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  in  breadth,  oontaining  an  area  of 
nearly  Ibmr  millions  of  square  miles ;  with  a  population  number* 
XDg  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions. 

The  ancient  historians  and  geogiraphers  divided  Tartary  into 
European  or  Little  Tartafy,  and  Asiatic  or  Great  Tartary.  The 
former  included  all  these  countries  round  the  Black  Sea  which 
were  occrapied  by  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and  the  Budshiao  Tartars, 
or  Bessarabians,  and  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester.  Since  ihese  districts  Were  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1784, 1^  Tartar  names  have  gone  out  of  use ;  and  they  cdq- 
stituto  the  modern  governments  of  Taurida,  Oherson,  and  Ekator- 
inoBlav,  containing  several  commereial  cities ;  and  are  inhabited 
by  many  Russian,  Greek,  German,  and  Jewish  colonists,  besides 
the  Tartar  population. 

Aaatic  Tartary,  which  from  its  extent  is  called  Great  Tartary, 
borders  cm  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia,  on  Persia,  Thibet, 
and  the  Chinese  empire.  The  northern  part,  known  as  Dachaga* 
tai,    or  Zafi^tai,  or    IndepmMfont  Tartary,  contains  extensive 
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steppes,  and  u  partiy  occupied  bj  nomadic  tribes,  which  are 
governed  by  separate  khans  or  princes,  some  of  whom  are  nnder 
the  protection  of  Rnssia,  differing  very  mnch  in  their  oiiaraoter 
and  manners.  The  southern  part  is  called  Great  Buoharia,  in 
which,  among  other  commercial  cities,  is  Samarcand,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Timom*.  Little  Bucharia,  which  is  subject  to 
China,  comprises  the  three  provinoes  of  Central  Asia  called 
Bncharia  Proper,  Samarcand,  and  Bslkh ;  corresponding  to  the 
country  of  the  ancient  nomad  Scythians,  Sogdiana,  and  Bao« 
triana.  It  now  forms  the  south-eastern  part  of  Tartary,  some- 
times  called  Usbeckistan,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
Usbcok  Tartars.  The  original  inhabitants  are  a  Persian  colony 
called  Tanjiks,  who  are  handsomer  than  the  Tartars,  and  still 
speak  the  Persian  language.  They  live  in  cities,  and  carry  on 
trade  with  Russia,  China,  Hindostan,  and  Persia  by  means  of 
caravans.  The  Bucharians  live  a  frugal  life,  on  food  consisting 
chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  fruits,  and  melons  ;  and,  like  their 
Scythian  ancestors,  are  extremely  fond  of  horse  flesh.  Their 
principal  drink  is  tea  and  wine,  flavored  with  anise.  They  use 
unfermented  bread,  and  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium.  The 
government,  as  in  other  Mahommedan  states,  is  despotic. 

The  whole  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  west  of  Dschagatai,  is  some* 
times  erroneously  styled  Chinese  Tartaiy.  This  mistake  arises 
probably  from  the  confusion  of  the  Mongul  and  Mantchoo  tribes, 
who  roam  over  these  regions  with  the  Tartars,  being  diflerent 
races.  The  Tartars  divided  into  numerous  branches,  and  assum- 
ing different  names,  have  from  time  immemorial  occupied  an 
extensive  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Their  true  name, 
according  to  classical  usage,  is  Jkirks^  or  Turamanns.  The  name 
«f  Tartar,  according  to  some  authors,  is  a  Chinese  term,  applied 
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to  all  the  nomadio  iribes  of  Oentral  Aha  ;  but  by  other  antlioii- 
ties,  it  is  the  name  of  a  Mongol  tribe.  The  numerous  Tartar 
tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  formerly  the  terror  of  all  the 
East.  Poraessing  some  remains  of  their  ancient,  bat  partial  oivi- 
lisation,  they  are  now  principally  the  vassals  of  foreign  despotic 
masters.  Some  of  the  tribes  being  in  regions  too  barren,  remote, 
and  inaccessible  to  excite  the  ambition  of  oonqnerors,  still  maintaia 
their  wUd  independence.  The  Tartar  population  in  Russia 
numbers  about  three  millions  of  souls,  who  are  principally  agri- 
oulturists,  residing  chiefly  in  the  southern  proTinoes,  in  stationary 
dwellings,  cultivating  habits  of  peaoe  and  industry.  Some  Tar- 
tar tribes  are  distributed  among  the  Russian  villages  in  the 
governments  of  Orenburg,  Kasan,  and  Tobolsk^  while  several 
hordes  remain  independent  allies  of  Russia. 

The  Polish  and  Russian  Tartars  consist  of  several  branches ; 
the  Tartars  proper,  the  Nogays,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kirghises, 
Yakoutes,  and  Teleutes.  The  Tartars  proper  have  descended 
from  the  two  great  hordes  which  the  successors  of  Gengis  Khan 
established  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Volga ;  comprising  the  tribes 
of  Kaean,  Astraohan,  and  Taurida,  who  still  retain  their  peculiar 
national  physiognomy.  The  aboriginal  Tartar  is  well-formed,  of 
middle  size^  and  slender,  having  small,  but  lively  «nd  expressive 
eyes,  and  of  graceful  and  dignified  demeanor.  He  is  also  frank, 
kind,  hospitable,  peaceful,  courageous,  fond  of  learning,  agricul- 
tare,  and  mechanical  industry  Nor  are  the  females  by  any 
means  destitute  of  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  their  sex. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  modem  Tartars  have  embraced  the  Chris- 
tiau  religion,  and  the  rest  still  remain  Mohammedans.  The 
general  features  of  their  country  is  that  of  plains  almost  bound- 
less in  extent,  covered  with  herbage  more  or  less  abundant,  and 
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ittfanUled  by  wandering,  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  Hke  trmvel* 
Ufig  dties,  move  eontinaally  over  its  surface.  Some  of  them  still 
lire  in  tents,  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  rery  similar  to  the 
Amerioan  Indians. 

The  Siberian  Tartars  have  intermingled  willi  other  races,  and 
lost  much  of  their  national  character.  Some  of  them  are 
stationary  in  their  habits  of  fife,  and  eultiTate  the  soil ;  bnt  the 
most  of  them  are  stBl  nomads,  without  cFrffiiation,  and  either 
heathens  or  Mohammedans  in  religon.  The  Nogay  Tartars  who 
dwell  on  the  Cnban  and  the  Volga,  and  several  other  districts, 
are  Mohammedans,  and  lead  principally  a  wandering  life.  In 
civilisation  and  personal  appearance  they  are  nrach  mferior  to 
the  Tartars^roper. 

The  Bashkirs  are  stiQ  lower  in  civilization,  and  in  a  much  more 
degraded  condition.  They  wander  m  summer,  living  and  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  frequently  without  any  other  covering  than  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  without  any  other  lights  than  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars;  with  the  occasional  and  dim  blaae  of  the  aurora- 
borealis.  In  the  winter  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  their 
wooden  huts  and  nomadic  villages,  living  on  their  acorn,  roots  and 
horse-flesh.  They  are  probably  of  Nogay  origin,  and  descended 
from  a  tribe  w^ich  the  Bulgarians  admitted  among  themselves  ; 
and  their  country  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bulgaiia.  Formerly 
they  roamed  about,  under  their  own  princes,  in  Southern  Siberia. 
For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Sibermn  khans,  they  settled  in 
their  present  territory,  and  extending  themselves  along  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  finally  submitted  to  the  khan  of  Easan.  After 
this  state  was  overthrown  by  Ivan  II.,  they  voluntarily  sub* 
miited  to  the  Rnnian  sceptre;  where,  by  their  restless  spirit 
and  frequem  revolts,  they  have  prevented  their  increase,  and  still 
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refliain  m  a  ireak  sod  miserable  condition  As  late  as  in  1770, 
their  censiiB  contained  27,000  faTniltes,  residing  in  the  goyem- 
ments  of  Ufa  and  Perm.  Their  religion  is  Mohammedan,  their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  lances  ;  and  their  Kving  depends 
on  hunting,  raising  cattle,  and  bees.  With  yerj  little  ciyilization, 
they  Tery  early  became  addicted  to  the  lowest  habits  of  intem- 
perance, by  means  of  their  fevorite  and  intoxicating  beverago 
called  knmisiy  which  their  nide  art  mannfkctores  from  mares^ 
and  camels'  milk. 

The  Kirghises  inhabit  the  great  steppe  of  Orenburg,  live  in 
tents,  and  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  where  they  lead  a 
pastoral  life,  occupy  themselves  in  hunting  and  in  raising  cattle, 
and  resemble  the  true  Tartars  more  nearly  than  the  Bashkirs. 
This  Tartar  tribe,  called  by  the  sereral  names  of  Kirghises,  or 
KirgoSs,  or  Kirgese,  or  Kirguses,  or  as  they  please  to  call  them- 
selres,  Sara-Ksisald — or  Cossacks  of  the  steppes — ^have  become 
H  numerous  and  widely-extended  people  of  Independent  Tartary, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  race  of 
Mongols,  1^0  formerly  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chinese 
wall.  They  were  first  discovered  when  Russia  conquered  Siberia, 
where  they  inhabited  Upper  Yenesey.  Since  that  time  they 
have  uniformly  been  known  to  the  surrounding  tribes  and  nations 
as  a  restless  and  most  dangerous  people.  They  now  inhabit  the 
wastes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Irtisoh,  which  the  Russians  call 
t&e  Kirgkise  steppes.  These  barren  regions,  so  long  neglected 
and  desolated  by  the  Tartars  and  their  Scythian  ancestors,  though 
generally  capable  of  tillage,  are  bounded  west  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Caucasia,  north  by  the  governments  of 
Ufa  and  Tobolsk,  and  east  by  Kolivan.    Their  principal  divisions 
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have  long  been  known  as  the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  ^e  Little 
Hordes.  The  first,  from  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  thenoi, 
protected  by  their  valor  and  the  inaccessible  mountains  which 
tbev  inhabit,  maintained  their  national  independence  until  their 
sultan,  in  1819,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia.  The 
Middle  and  Little  Hordes  remained  in  their  wild  independence 
from  their  earliest  history,  until  they  unanimously  submitted  to 
the  Russian  sceptre  in  1731 ;  but  they  have  always  shown  them- 
selves faithless  to  their  new  sovereign,  and  take  more  pleasure  in 
pillaging  his  dominions  than  in  obeying  his  laws;  on  which 
account  the  Czar  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  lines  of  small 
fortresses  along  the  streams  of  their  frontiers. 

The  Little  Horde,  occupying  the  western  position,  still  amuse 
themselves  by  wandering  over  the  plains  south  and  east  of  the 
Ural,  and  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral.  The  Middle  Horde 
reside  farther  east,  on  the  extensive  plain  north  of  lake  Aral. 
These  three  hordes  still  retain  their  primeval  Scythian  habits, 
subsisting  entirely  on  their  flocks  and  hunting,  without  agrioul* 
ture  or  the  mechanical  arts.  The  Great  Horde  live  still  farther 
to  the  east  and  south  on  the  Sirr,  beyond  the  Aral ;  some  of 
whom  retain  their  pastoral  habits,  while  a  considerable  proportion 
cultivate  the  fertile  lands  which  abound  in  this  wild  and  well* 
watered  country. 

The  Little  and  Middle  Hordes  comprise  about  thirty  tliousand 
tents  or  families,  each  having  about  ten  persons,  amounting  to 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  government  is  founded 
on  a  free  and  independent  constitution,  although  the  khan  of  the 
Little  Horde,  who  possesses  very  little  power,  is  appointed,  by 
Russia.  The  Russian  government  exact  no  tribute  from  them, 
but  on  the  contrary  they  pay  regular  pensions  to  all  the  principal 
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obiefis,  as  a  pnrobase  of  peace,  on  condition  lihat  these  savage 
warriors  will  no  longer  continne  their  depredations  on  the  Bossian 
frontiers.  The  Kirghises  adopt  Mohammedanism  for  their  reli- 
gion, polygamy  for  their  morals,  and  tents  for  their  dwellings. 
Their  productions  and  commerce  are  confined  to  cattle,  fnrs, 
leather,  and  corerlets  of  felt. 

The  Yakoutes  and  Telentes,  who  are  few  in  numbers,  pursue 
the  wandering  life  of  their  ancestors,  worship  idols,  and  have  a 
low  state  of  civilization,  very  similar  to  t^e  Polish  tribes  previous 
to  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  Bucharians  of  Bussia 
live  in  cities  and  villages,  and  are  generally  industrious  work- 
men. 

The  predominant  feature  of  this  vast  territory  is  that  of  widely 
extended  plains,  covered  with  herbage  more  or  less  abundant, 
with  a  soil  capable  of  almost  every  variety  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, with  good  husbandry,  arched  with  lofty  mountains,  and 
washed  by  numerous  rivers.  Tartary  is  occupied  for  the  most 
part  by  various  independent^  states,  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  several  uncivilized  wandering  tribes,  of  pastoral  habits,  and 
subject  principally  to  the  governments  of  Bussia,  China,  and 
Turkey.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  entire  population 
of  Tartary  numbers  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  for  the  want  of  civilized  culture,  the  country  is  poor, 
and  scarcely  affords  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  its  own  miser- 
able population.  The  warlike  tribes  can  no  longer  gain  immense 
wealth  by  their  depredations,  and  the  conquest  of  surrounding 
nations,  though  the  plunder  of  the  caravans  and  the  booty  of 
their  extensive  marauding  expeditions,  still  form  the  chief  suste- 
nance of  many  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  sovereigns.  Tn  some  of 
the  more  civilized  districts,  the  inhabitants  are  stationary,  and 
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onldyatfi  the  lands ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  Tartary  b  that  of 
a  pastoral  region,  the  same  as  it  has  existed  for  more  than  dght- 
een  hundred  years. 

Their  horses  form  the  principal  wealth  and  strength  oi  the 
country.  Though  they  are  not  equal  in  speed  and  elegance  to 
Ihe  Arabian  charger,  yet  the  Tartar  hoise  possesses  great  powers 
of  endurance — capable  of  perfomung  imm^ise  journeys  without 
rest  or  fatigue,  and  thereby  wears  out  and  exhausts  their  more 
fleet  adversaries.  These  powerful  animals  are  generally  used  for 
war-horses  by  the  cavalry  of  the  neighboring  states ;  and  for 
this  purpose  are  annually  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Persia 
and  India.  The  Mongolian  horse  inhabits  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi,  roaming  ia  wild  troops,  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
individuals.  They  run  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  resemble  a 
mule  in  appearance.  The  Tartars  hunt  them  for  iheir  flesh,  of 
which  they  are  extrava^^tly  fond,  but  very  seldom  succeed  in 
taming  them.  In  the  central  regions  of  Tartary  is  found  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  which  extends  whoUy  across  its 
surface,  and  reaches  about  two  thousand  miles  from  south-west 
to  north-east :  dividing  like  a  vast  inland  sea  the  regions  upon 
which  it  borders.  The  surface  of  the.  desert  is  covered  with 
short  thin  grass,  which,  owing  probably  to  the  saline  qualities  o( 
the  soil,  feeds  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected.  The  other  quadrupeds  of  this  country  are  the 
domestic  ox,  camel,  goat,  and  fat-rumped  sheep  ;  one  species  of 
which  is  distinguished  for  having  sometimes  four,  five,  and  six 
horns.  In  the  southern  districts  are  found  the  yak  or  Tartar  ox, 
the  musk  deer  of  Thibet,  and  the  Tartarian  roe  or  deer,  noted 
for  having  no  tail.  The  northern  regions  abound  with  various 
fur  animals,  Fimilar  to  those  of  Siberia, 
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The  TBgetabld  prodaotiona  of  Tartary  are  similar  to  tikose  of 
Europe.  In  the  Bonthem  and  middle  dlBtriets  are  raised  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  while  oats  are  almost  the  only  grain  iofwid  in 
Mantchouria  and  the  less  fertile  and  cultivated  districts.  Rhn- 
barb,  a  useful  medicinal  plant,  and  giBseng,  much  used  in  China 
and  Tartary  for  food  and  medioine,  are  found  on  the  declivitiea 
of  the  Altay  mountains. 

Manufactures aare  unknown  among  the  Tartars;  though  the 
women  produce  some  coarse  fhbrios  for  family  use,  consisting 
principally  of  felt  for  tents,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins  variously 
prepared.  The  limited  rude  comm^ce  of  this  vast  unoiviliied 
region,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravaiis,  formed  of  camels  and 
horses.  These  wide  and  open  plams  haye,  in  all  ages,  been  a 
thoroughfare  between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  Northem  and 
Southern  Asia.  Though  the  journey  has  ever  been  beset  with 
numerous  obstacles  and  dangers,  yet  the  persevering  and  un« 
daunted  merchants  have  never  &iled  to  drive  their  caravans 
tbroY^h  1^  impediments,  and  exchange  the  products  of  Perma  and 
Hindostan  for  those  of  China  and  Tartary.  They  travel  in  large 
bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  d  the  princes 
through  whose  territories  they  travel.  In  modem  times  the 
Russians  have  commenced  to  send  annual  oaravans  from  Orenburg 
to  Bokhara,  which  sometimes  consist  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  horses,  snd  camels ;  and  occasionally  visit  the  foirs 
of  Yarkand  and  Thibet. 

The  Mongols  and  Turks,  the  two  leading  races  who  inhabit  the 

knmense  region  of  Tartary,  are  difierent  races,  and  distmguished 

by  numerous  peculiarities.     The  Mongols  have  a  y^ow  oom- 

plexion,  with  small,  keen,  black  eyes,  pointing  towards  the  nose. 

Their  visage  is  bread  and  fiat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  thick 
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Upa  I  haying  ft  spare,  mofioalar,  and  active  person.  The  Turks 
are  a  much  handsomer  race,  having  short  and  stout  personfl, 
small  eyes,  but  not  twisted ;  black  hair,  and  a  dear  ruddj  com- 
plexion. 

.  The  favorite  food  of  the  Tartars,  unlike  all  other  nations,  is 
horse-flesh.  These  animals  are  regularly  fattened  and  killed  for 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  oxen  are  in  civilised  nations.  The  same 
animal  furnishes  them  with  their  most  delicious  beverage— the 
milk  of  the  mare,  which  thej  ferment  into  an  intoxicating  drink, 
ealled  koumiss.  The  Tartars  also  gratify  their  thirst  for  intem- 
perance, by  a  thin  acid  liquor  made  from  grain,  called  b&wa, 
which  b  much  used  by  Tartars,  Arabs,  and  Africans. 

The  Tartars  are  divided  by  two  systems  of  heathen  religion. 
The  people  of  the  Eastern  regions  embrace  the  Shaman  doctrines 
Ukd  the  divinity  of  the  Grand  Lama ;  but  the  oountries  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary  and  Little  Bucharia  have  worshipped  the  Sonnite 
religion,  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Mussulman  creed,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  In  all  the  regions  of  Tartary,  learning  is 
scarcely  known,  though  in  all  the  Mohammedan  States  some  of 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  considerably  diffused ;  and  the 
principal  cities  contain  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  Koran, 
military  tactics,  and  a  few  elements  of  science  allowed  by  their 
religion. 

The  only  and  regular  abodes  of  all  the  pastoral  tribes  are  tents, 
framed  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  felt  They  are  frequently 
large  and  lofty,  and  when  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  through  the  country,  look  like  a  moving  city.  A 
regular  Tartar  camp,  called  Onooly  contuns  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tents.  The  chief  towns  and  camps  are  decorated  with  handsome 
edifices  after  the  Persian  style ;  but  none  have  reached  much 
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distinction.  Tlie  national  head-dress  is  a  large  while  tarban, 
wound  round  a  calpack,  or  pointed  cap.  All  classes  and  sexes 
wear  boots  ;  the  women  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  quetie,  like 
the  Chinese,  and  manifest  a  child-like  fondness  for  toys  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Tartars  of  modern  times,  have  maintained  in  all  ages  the  same 
unchanged  pastoral  habits  and  character.  In  war  or  peace  they 
have  ever  been  the  terror  of  the  world,  the  scourge  of  God  and 
the  curse  of  all  nations.  Jenghis  Khan,  Tamerlane  or  Timour, 
and  other  Tartar  conquerors  haye  each  in  his  turn,  at  diflerent 
periods,  nearly  orerrun  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Tartar' tribes  and  States  consist  of 
cavalry,  which,  for  hardihood,  endurance  of  fatigue,  valor,  and 
perseverance,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
though  they  are  destitute  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
European  troops,  and  could  not  withstand  their  charging  squad- 
rons. The  Tartars  arc  a  bold  and  energetic  race,  fond  of  liberty  ; 
yet  they  are  governed  by  a  despotism  as  cruel  and  complete  as 
that  of  any  Eastern  nation.  Although  the  chiefs  are  in  many  cases 
chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people,  yet  they  always  retain  absolute 
power.  The  tribes,  subject  to  the  Chinese  government,  are 
generally  ruled  with  mildness  and  beneficence  ;  while  the  govem- 
nsent  checks  the  internal  interests  and  predatory  marches  of  the 
roving  pastoral  tribes,  and  aims  at  their  improvement  in  order, 
industry,  and  civilisation.  Many  of  the  Tartar  provinces  have 
from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred  thousand  slaves,  who 
sometimes  outnumber  their  Tartar  masters,  two  and  three  to  one  ; 
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the  most  of  whom  were  originally  capdves  in  their  warlike  and 
plundering  ezpeditionf ,  very  similar  to  Polish  stavery. 

The  Kalmucks  have  a  better  form  of  government  than  any  of 
the  other  Tartar  nations  in  this  region.  The  Khans  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  meet  in  a  general  council  to  elect  the  great  Khan^ 
of  the  Kalmucks,  Their  society  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiar 
features.  -  Their  marriages  are  celehrated  on  horseback.  The 
preliminary  courtship  being  closed,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
nuptials,  the  bride,  mounted  on  a  fleet  and  ekgant  horse,  rides  off 
at  fall  i^eed,  while  her  lover  pursues  with  all  his  energies ;  and 
if  the  love-sick  cwain  is  so  fortunate  aa  to  overtake  his  dear  one, 
sho  becomes  his  wife  without  further  oeremonies;  but  if  the 
damsel's  love  is  diminished  towards  her  pursuer,  she  never  suffara 
htm  to  overtake  her,  if  the  flatness  of  her  steed  can  prevent  it. 


Section  V. 

CAUCASIAN     SOCIETT. 

The  Poles  also  claim  a  Caucasian  origin,  and  their  best  blood 
undoubtedly  came  from  the  veins  of  this  most  distingubhed  race. 

This  was  the  cradle  that  rocked  the  noble  and  comely  ancestors 
of  Copernicus,  Kosciusko,  Sobieski,  and  other  splendid  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  scholars  of  Poland — ^the  nursery  of  all  the  female 
charms  and  enchanting  beauty,  for  which  the  daughters  of  unfor* 
tunate  Sarmatia  were  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Caucafflan 
countries  embrace  the  regions  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  east,  on  the  south  by  the  rivers  Kur  and  Bione  or  Phasis^ 
on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or  Sea  of 
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Agof,  and  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  M&niieh  and  Eooma,  ftfm- 
ing  a  kind  of  isthmus,  which   connects  Europe  with  Western 
Asia,  over  which  Mount  Caucasus  extends,  surmounttng   the 
whole  region  like  an  imvense  stone  wall.     The  breadth  of  this 
rock-bound  isthmus,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  about 
four  hundred  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the 
Kooma  ^  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fiftyHsiz  between  the  Straits 
of  Ca&  and  the  Peninsula  of  Absheron ;  and  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Phaids  and  the  city  of 
Derbend.     The  etymology  of  th»  name  Oauoasus,  so  celebrated 
in  poetry  and  history,  is  involved  in  some  doubt;  but  the  general 
and  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  a  oompound  of  a  Per* 
sian  word,  Caw^  signifying  ^'  a  mountain,"  and  a  Scythian  term, 
Cas^y  or  '^  a  white  mountain."    This  etymology  is  sustained 
by  Erastosthenesi  where  he  says  that  the  natives  of  Cauoasoa 
called  it  Caspios.    But  Pliny  informs  us  tiiat  the  primeval  name 
was  Grauoasus,  which  comes  from  the  Ooihia  language.     The 
modern   Caucasian  nations,  having  no  general    denomination, 
reflect  no  additional  light  on  this  subject. 

The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  this  classical  and  interest- 
ing country  is  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Caucasus  ;  which,  in 
height  and  variety  of  aspect,  is  surpassed  but  by  few  in  Asia, 
and  even  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  Mount  Elburz, 
which  rises  eighteen  thousand  feet  ftbove  the  levd  of  the  ocean. 
The  highest  of  these  celebrated  mountains  are  clothed  with  per- 
petual  snows ;  while  the  lower  declivities  (A>ntain  a  number  of 
well-watered,  picturesque  valleys,  forming  rich  pastoral  districts, 
and  presenting  the  most  enchanting  scenery ;  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  Indian  com,  millet,  barley,  and  other  valuable  products. 
The  ancients  compared  Caucasus  to  the  Alps,  from  their  resem* 
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blaoce  in  height,  and  the  eternal  glaciers  and  snows  which 
coyer  their  most  lofty  summits.  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the 
numerous  chains  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  extend  through 
Western  Asia  ;  to  the  north  it  borders  nearly  upon  the  vast 
plains  where  the  Sarmatians  once  wandered,  and  where  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Kalmucks  now  roam  and  plunder ;  on  the  east  its 
nigged  and  rocky  precipices  bound  the  narrow  plain  which 
divides  it  from  the  beautiful  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  towards  the  west 
the  -  high  chain  terminates  abruptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  the 
dreary  mountains  which  the  ancients  called  the  Monies  Ceraunii, 
The  inferior  chains  stretching  along  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea 
form  the  low  mountains,  which  divide  the  Circassians  from  the 
Abassians,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Monta  Coraxid, 

Mount  Caucasus  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  two 
principal  passages,  called  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates. 
The  first,  which  is  the  defile  leading  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis,  forms 
the  narrow  valley  of  four  days^  journey,  where,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  the  modern  Arakui,  flows.  Nature,  in 
constructing  this  enormous  and  surprising  work,  has  cut  a  long 
opening  through  the  rooks,  with  such  marvellous  art,  that  it 
might  be  closed  by  an  iron  gate.  Through  this  natural  passage, 
this  public  highway  of  nature,  the  northern  barbarians  made  their 
ravaging  descents  upon  Persia  and  Rome.  The  strong  castle 
which  commands  this  passage,  now  called  Dariel,  assumed  difFer- 
ont  names  among  the  ancients.  Tradition  is  quite  uniform  and 
prevalent  among  the  natives  of  these  regions,  that  a  great  wall 
in  early  times  had  defended  Caucasus  from  the  invasions  of  the 
northern  hordes.  This  great  work,  which  by  some  is  attributed 
to  Alexander,  and  by  others  to  Nooshyrvan,  still  presents  the 
remains  of  a  wall,  thongh  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  originally 
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traTehsed  all  tlie  isthmus,  or  oolj  formed  a  part  of  some  local 
fortifications. 

The  Caucasian  oonntries  were  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  anti- 
quity, for  their  rich  mines  of  gold^silverf  and  iron ;  and  the  poets 
have  lavished  their  songs  in  commemoration  of  the  rivers  which 
roll  down  in  their  limpid  waters  gold  dust  mingled  with  the  sand, 
until  it  is  caught  in  the  wool  of  the  sheepskins  deposited  for  that 
purpose — Ihe  golden  fleece  of  eastern  fable.     The  granite  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the 
globe,  both  for  its  civil  and  natural  history.    It  combines  every 
climate  of  Europe,  every  kind  of  soil,  every  variety  of  plants,  and 
every  species  of  animals  known  in  the  temperate  sones.     The 
central  regions  are  &aned  by  the  cool  and  refreshing  breeaes  of 
eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks ;  while  the  picturesque  forests  echo 
with  the  music  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  feathered  song* 
sters  of  the  sweetest  note«     The  northern  hills  are  covered  with 
fertile  fields  of  corn,  waving  in  the  gentle  summer  breeies  of  the 
mountains ;  whUe  the  fine  Circassian  horses  are  sporting  in  the 
rich  pastures.     On  the  south  are  found  magnificent  valleys  and 
plains,  clothed  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  vegetation, 
yariegated  with  all  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  European  botany, 
breathing  the  most  salubrious  and  redolent  atmosphere.     The 
western,  eastern,  and  southern  declivities  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  cedars,  cypresses,  savins,  red  junipers,  beech  trees, 
and  lofty  oaks.     The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  abundantly 
adorn  the  valleys,  under  the  sheltering  care  of  the  fertilizing 
rocks;  while  the  beautiful  landscape  is  tastefully  shaded  with 
the  quince,  the  wild  apricot,  the  wiUow-leaved  pear  tree,  and  the 
amorous  vines,  holding  in  their    embraces    Ihe    thickets    and 
woods,  curtaining  the  forests  with  the  drapery  of  nature,  festooned 
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with  the  most  redoknt  flowers,  and  teaselled  by  Ae  moet  delioiow 
fruits.  The  mildness  of  the  temperature  is  fully  attested  by  the 
presence  of  the  indigenous  date  tree,  the  jujube,  and  Ghrist's- 
thom.  The  low,  marshy  grounds  are  earpeted  with  almost 
every  variety  of  grass,  flowers,  and  plants ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Oaspian  Sea  are  embellished  nith  the  eidtivated  and  w3d  olive 
trees,  together  with  male  and  female  laurels ;  and  tiie  high 
valleys  are  perfumed  by  the  syringa,  the  jessamine,  and  several 
species  of  the  sweetest  and  most  beautifbl  lilies,  adorned  with  the 
Caucasian  rose — ^ihe  queen  of  flowers. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  all  nature  had  oontrifavited  and  com* 
bined  all.  the  beauties,  sweets,  and  ezoellenoes  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  in  the  CaucasiaB  regions,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  perfecting  the  Caucasian  race — ^the 
moet  splendid,  powerful,  and  enterprismg  people  of  thft  globe. 
No  wonder  th^  poets  have  mistaken  this  country  fbr  the  garden 
of  Eden  !  And  no  marvel  that  the  proud  Poles  should  boast  of 
their  Gaucasiaii  blood ! 

The  modem  inhabitants  of  tilie  Oaucasian  isthmus  contain  a 
great  number  of  small  nations,  some  of  whom  are  the  remains 
of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the  great  migrations  of  the  eastern 
continent,  passed  and  repassed  these  rocky  mountains ;  wh3e  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  ever  been  the  indigenous  and  primi* 
tive  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  regions.  The  Caucasian  race,  as 
well  as  their  soil,  seems  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Asia 
and  Europe ;  each  of  these  tribes  preserves  its  own  peculiar 
language,  whose  idioms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  period. 
Both  the  Caucaaan  phyaology  and  physiognomy  combine  the 
oharaoteristic  features  of  the  principal  races  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.    The  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  of 
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theie  Iwo^xteiMye  regkuM  of  ihe  woild  are  mufierMdj  r«pr«- 
BOBtad  in  OaucMiis  and  ka  enTirons.  Ti&e  nnited  teatimony  of 
the  inured  writioga  of  Mosea)  the  thrtiling  aUegory  of  Prom&« 
ilieva  among  Ike  Greeks,  tXie  &mou8  expedition  of  tlie  Argonaatfl, 
and  nnmeroiia  traditioaB  of  tlie  Seandiaaviana  and  ihe  Blarie 
natioaa,  leave  no  raaaonaUe  doubt,  Aat  the  Caneaaian  oonntry 
\na  one  of  the  feiy  early  plaoea  from  whioh  the  hnman  raoe 
extended  itaelf  o?er  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Canoasian  nationa  are  generally  dinded  into  seTen  great 
daaaea  or  races,  oorreiqponding  to  the  seven  prin^pal  langnagea 
which  they  apeak.  The  first  of  these  grand  diviaiona  oomprisea 
the  Georgiana,  vHk)  are  sabdivided  into  the  Georgiaas  Proper, 
the  Imeritiaaa,  the  Gurians,  the  Mingrelians,  aad  the  Suanes. 
The  aecond  claas  embraoes  the  AbaMians,  who  ar^  aubdirided 
into  aeyeral  tribes.  The  third  elass  consists  of  theToherkesses, 
or  Circassians,  embracing  the  Gireasaians  of  Knban,  and  those 
of  Kabardin,  The  iburth  general  division  oompriaes  the  Ossetes, 
who  are  divided  into  different  tribes.  The  tfth  olass  oompre* 
bonds  the  Kntes,  or  Tchetchenaea,  with  the  Ingooahes,  and 
o^er  tribes.  The  sixth  raoe  is  composed  of  the  Lei^hians,  who 
are  divided  according  to  their  eight  dialects.  The  seventh 
class  embraces  the  remains  of  the  Tartars,  Mongols,  Hnns,  and 
other  foreign  races  scattered  over  the  OaneasiaQ  re^ona. 

The  Oeorgians,  formerly  called  Iberians,  and  a  native  people 
of  Oaucasos,  speak  a  langnage  radically  different  from  all  other 
known  langnages,  in  which  nnmerons  historical  and  poetical  works 
were  composed  in  the  twelfth  centnry.  The  Georgians  claim  to  be 
descendants  from  the  Armenians.  They  are  generaUy  very 
handsome,  well  proportioned  and  active,  possessing  naturally 
good  mental  and  pbynotd  powers ;  but  selfish  and  addicted  to 
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intemperaaoe/  They  generally  lue  the  Peniaii  eostame,  beoanse 
their  nobles  were  frequently  edneated  at  the  Persian  court,  where 
the  people  served  as  guards  to  the  Persian  lungs.  The  Geor- 
gians, like  the  Poles  of  former  times,  seldom  left  their  toilets 
without  their  arms ;  and,  in  the  fields  and  daily  ayocations,  carry 
by  their  sides  their  guns  and  daggers,  always  in  readiness  to  attack 
the  robbers  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  Like  all  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  people  are  generally  engaged  in  wars  and  rcTolu* 
tions,  this  beautiful  and  fertile  r^pn  has  ever  been  in  a  wretched 
condition ;  poor,  ignonmt,  and  without  commerce.  Their  women 
are  not  excdUed  in  beauty  by  the  fiur  sex  of  any  nation, 
although  their  skin  is  not  so  white,  nor  their  figure  so  graceful, 
as  the  Circassians ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
licentious  state  of  society  has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dation— where  the  girls  are  sold  as  slayes,  and  some  become  the 
miserable  victims  of  their  beauty.  The  men  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  athletic  strength,  and  the  women  for  their 
superior  beauty.  The  latter  have  long  commanded  the  highest 
prices  as  domestic  slaves,  throughout  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Egypt 
the  offspring  of  those  unfortunate  slaves  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated . 
race  of  Mamelukes,  who  finally  usurped  the  power  of  their  Turk- 
ish masters. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Creoigians  live  in  huts  that  are 
half  sunk  in  the  earth*  In  Kacheti,  a  province  better  civilized, 
their  houses  are  formed  of  a  slight  wooden  frame,  havmg  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers,  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  cow-dung,  and  covered  by  a  roof  of  rushes.  These  houses, 
or  rather  hovels,  and  their  furniture,  consist  of  a  room  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  broad,  where  the  only  window  for  the  admission 
of  light  is  the  door  ;  containing  a  floor  upon  which  they  dry  their 
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small  crop  of  madder ;  with  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  where  they  kindle  a  fire,  over  which  a  copper  cauldron 
is  suspended  by  a  chain,  enveloped  with  a  dense  and  suffocating 
smoke,  which  can  escape  on^  through  the  door  or  ceiling. 

Towers  of  defence  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  villages,  to  which 
the  women  and  children  flee  for  protectioB  at  the  approach  of  the 
Leaghian  hordes.  The  capital  of  the  countiyisTeflisorTbilisiy 
containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  inhaUtants.  They 
worship  in  twenty  Georgian  churches,  fifteen  of  Armenian  faith, 
one  Catholic,  and  a  Persian  Mosque.  Their  manu&ctures  are 
few  and  of  the  simplest  kind.  Mxcheti,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings,  contains  a  .magnificent  cathedral,  founded  more  than 
nine  centuries  ago.  The  whole  population  of  Georgia  is  estimated 
at  three  hundred  thousand,  about  two  thirds  of  whom  are  indi- 
genoxis,  and  belong  to  the  Grecian  Church ;  the  remaining  inhab* 
itants  are  principally  Armenians  and  Jews. 

Georgia,  previous  to  its  accession  to  Ruseia,  was  from  time 
immemorial  a  feudal  monarchy.  The  royal  £unily,  according  to 
some  writers,  descended  from  Bagrat,  a  Jew ;  while  others  equally 
reliable  derive  their  origin  from  a  Persian  nobleman,  named 
Pharnabases.  The  Georgian  pnnees,  many  of  ?rhom  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents  and  excellence,  strove  in  vain  for  cen- 
turies to  consolidate  the  empire  and  introduce  a  regular  orderly 
government.  In  Georgia,  as  in  Poland,  the  kings  and  nobles 
formed  two  distinct,  jealous,  and  antagoniatical  classes.  The 
princes  were  exempt  from  taxation,  but,  during  war,  they  with 
their  slaves  were  obliged  to  follow  their  king.  The  king  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the  supreme  judge  in  all 
matters  of  jurisprudence.  The  nobility  paid  certain  taxes  to  tiie 
king  and  princes.    The  aristocraey  generally  dwelt  in  thatched 
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cottages,  and  Hieir  pride,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  viee  were  irifili*- 
9mi  a  parallel.  The  people  were  cursed  with  the  most  abject 
alav«ry,  and  were  sold  and  pawned  the  same  as  their  domestio 
animals.  All  were  soldiers  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  where 
eadi  nobleman  commanded  his  own  vassals  ;  while  llie  king  either 
eommanded  the  whole  army  in  person,  or  appointed  a  commander* 
in*ohief.  A  fifth  part  of  all  the  productions  of  the  vineyards, 
telds,  and  gardens — the  duties  upon  all  exports  and  imports, 
witli  the  produce  of  the  mines,  constituted  the  revenues  of  the 
sovereigns.  Georgian  society  contains  a  true  portrait  of  the 
social  condition  and  government  of  Poland,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  nursery  where  the  latter  were  taught  the  principles  of  their 
government  and  p<^tieal  institutions. 

The  Imeritians,  who  derive  their  name  from  the  Iberians,  join 
the  Oeorgians  on  tiie  north-west,  and  speak  the  Georgian  dialect. 
They  wear  little  caps  peculiar  to  themselves ;  long  hair,  a  shaved 
Mdj  mustaches  very  much  turned  up,  clothes  scarcely  reaching 
the  knees,  and  forming  great  folds  upon  the  hips,  with  ribands 
rolled  round  tiie  calves  of  their  legs,  and  large  girdles  about  their 
loins.  From  twenty  to  twenty-ive  thousand  families  live  under 
tiie  authority  ci  a  hereditary  csar,  who  is  the  acknowledged  vassal 
of  Russian  despotism.  They  inhabit  the  sides  of  rivers  and  the 
ibrests,  where  the  country,  on  account  of  its  elevated  situation, 
remains  for  a  long  season  covered  with  snow.  The  Imeritiana 
excel  all  the  other  countries  of  Caucasus  in  the  culture  of  cattle, 
bees,  and  silkworms.  Though  a  single  vine  in  this  fertile  soil 
supplies  a  whole  &mily  with  wine,  yet  the  indolence  and  vices  of 
the  inhabitants  allow  the  rich  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  country  to 
perish  for  the  want  of  ordinary  industry.  In  this  salubrious 
oHme,  wkeM  in  ancient  timei  the  Rione  or  Phasis  was  covered  by 
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one  bundred  and  fifty  bridges,  all  loaded  wkh  a  oosdiiiial  transfer 
of  merehaBdise,  fbrming  a  united  oommeroial  interoovDrse  witlk 
the  river  Cjni»,  the  Caspian^  and  Blaok  Seas,  the  former  is  bow 
crossed  only  in  small  rode  boats  made  of  tbollow  trees-  Tbo 
Tillages  ^  the  plains  are  extensive,  and  those  of  the  monntaiis 
are  biult  in  elose  connection  witb  each  other.  The  mansions  of 
the  higher  olasses  are  geBaraUy  made  of  hnrAes  of  osieiv,  and 
some  are  oonstraeted  of  boards. 

The  Gnrians  inhabit  the  oonntfy  bordering  on  the  Bkck  Sea^ 
to  the  south  ckC  the  Phasis.  Crashed  by  the  oppressions  of  ike 
neighboring  pashas^  thery  neglect  navigation  and  fishing,  and 
sacrifice  all  the  fkeilities  of  BBtare  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Goria  IB  distingiashed  for  its  healthy  temperatvre ;  a  fertile  soii 
well  adapted  to  agrionltnrs  and  grazing,  with  a  dimaAe  where 
lemons,  olives,  and  oranges  floorish;  the  only  country  in  all  the 
Caucasian  regions  where  these  choice  fraits  ripen  naturally  and 
abundantly.  Time  has  mingled  this  people  and  their  language 
with  several  foreign  nations,  aftd  particularly  with  <te  Turks, 
Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 

The  Lasians  occupy  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  below  the 
Gurians  ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remainder  of  the  ancient 
liazi,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Byianiines,  were  settled  in  Cokhis. 

The  Mingrelians  possess  the  comitry  beyond  the  Qurians,  by 
the  side  of  the  Imeritiaiis,  and  the  same  country  which  the  Col* 
chians  formerly  possessed,  and  afterwards  thcf  home  of  i3m 
anoient  Lazians.  Mingrelia  now  presents  the  miserable,  disgust* 
ing  picture  of  ancient  cities  in  ruins,  of  Turkish  and  Bussian 
fortresses  upon  the  border  of  the  sea,  vessels  loaded  with  thou- 
sands of  slaves^-combining  ail  the  mwly  and  beautiful  qualities 
of  both  sexes — bound  for  Turkey ;  priaces  and  nobles  wlio  mur- 
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der  aad  pfllage  whererer  they  go;  women  who  hetraj  their 
husbands ;  civil  wars  between  all  villages,  and  almost  continoal 
foreign  wars.  The  costume  of  this  extraordinary  people  consists 
of  a  small  cap  of  felt,  their  feet  either  bare  or  covered  with 
skins,  which  afibrd  very  little  protection  from  the  mud  of  this 
damp  soil ;  with  shirts  and  clothes  seldom  dean  and  generally 
ragged.  Their  society  is  composed  of  men  of  snch  appearance, 
surrounded  by  women  who  lead  a  life  of  debauchery,  eat  with 
their  fingers,  and  educate  their  children  to  falsehood,  robbery, 
i^eness,  and  vice.  The  principal  business  of  the  Mingrelian 
noblemen  is  the  pursuit  of  war  and  the  kidnapping  of  slaves. 
These  inhuman  slave  merchants,  during  a  sudden  attack  or  a 
precipitate  retreat,  watch  sueh  of  the  enemy  as  they  can  dismount 
and  make  prisoners ;  and  with  a  cord  attached  to  the  girdle,  bind 
the  miserable  victims  as  soon  as  they  are  unhorsed.  The  slave 
trade  of  this  ill-fated  country  is  continued  both  in  war  and  peace ; 
where  the  master  sells  his  servant,  the  father  his  son,  the  mother 
her  daughter,  and  the  brother  his  sister.  Here  the  Turks  pur- 
chase slaves,  silk,  calico,  furs,  and  honey,  in  exchange  for  sabres, 
bows  and  arrows,  ornaments  for  horses,  clothes,  coverlids,  copper, 
and  tin. 

Like  all  the  northern  tribes  and  races,  the  Mingrelians  are  an 
ignorant,  superstitions  people.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Christian  missionaries  labored  in  vain  to  suppress  a 
religious  ftU  which  was  celel»«ted  in  honor  of  an  ox,  similar  to 
the  worship  of  Apis.  The  prince  of  Mingrelia,  though  he  does 
not  own  a  vessel  or  even  a  boat  of  any  kind,  assumes  the  title  of 
Dadian,  or  master  of  the  sea.  He  generally  moves  about  with 
his  suite  from  place  to  place ;  and  both  his  court  and  camp  are 
the  abode  of  poverty  and  licentiousness.    The  noUemen  spend 
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tbeir  time  in  the  ravages  of  war  or  the  sports  of  Ae  ohase  ;  and 
their  favorite  art  consists  in  training  birds  of  prey,  which  they 
use  to  kill  game.  Their  moral  science  is  all  embodied  in  an  old 
and  favorite  proverb — *'*'  that  hnman  happiness  consists  in  the 
possession  ai  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon.*' 

The  Snanes,  a  people  who  live  near  the  Elboors,  the  last 
snminit  of  the  Cancasns,  are  separated  from  tlie  Mingrelians  by 
a  large  river  mnning  from  sonth  to  north.  The  Snanes,  who 
derive  their  name  from  a  word  in  their  language  which  means 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains,"  are  at  present  free, 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  Georgians,  except  in  their 
dialect.  Their  state  of  society  is  very  degraded;  and  their 
want  of  cleanliness,  their  rapacity,  ^orance,  licentiousness,  and 
intemperance,  reduce  them  nearly  to  a  level  with  their  domestio 
animals.  The  women  cover  their  heads  with  a  handkerchief  of 
red  linen,  so  dexterously  that  only  one  eye  can  be  seen  ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  fabulous  nation  of  one-eyed  people. 
Galled  Monommati.  According  to  Strabo,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Snanes  were  the  Phthirophagi,  or  the  eaters  of  vermin,  who 
early  inhabited  the  same  country.  They  are  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  the  surrounding  nations  and  tribes  by  the  almost 
inaccessible  monn tains  of  slate,  which  separate  them  from  the 
countries  of  the  Abasses  and  Basians.  Their  population  con- 
sols ts  of  about  five  thousand  families,  who  live  there  without  a 
chief  or  a  prince.  They  were  formerly  a  terror  to  the  Bysan- 
tine  empire,  and  famous  for  their  savage  valor  and  tall,  command- 
ing figure.  They  can  use  the* musket,  manufkcture  powder,  and 
all  kind  of  weapons,  for  which  their  mines  contain  ample  materials. 

The  Abasses,  or  Abasgians,  live  above  the  Suanes  and  Min* 
grelians,  in  a  country  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  near 
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tfa^  norih-^est  eztremityy  upon  tira  borders  of  thd  Black  Sea ; 
where  are  foniid  MTeral  forts  and  fortifioations  belonging  to  the 
Turks.  Some  of  the  kifaabitants  are  so  oppressed  by  the  neigh-* 
boring  Circassians,  that  they  are  obliged  to  live  m  the  defiles  and 
caves  of  the  moontains.  The  Abassians  are  a  well-made,  hardy^ 
Mtfve  race,  with  a  rery  remarkable  national  physiognomy  ;  eon- 
siating  of  an  oval  fEUse,  a  head  very  miuk  compressed  on  each 
side,  a  short  chin,  large  nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep  chestnut  color. 
They  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a  most  ibrmida« 
ble  band  of  pirates,  by  the  name  of  AsefasBi.  They  are  equally 
fiunoua  Among  the  Byiantines  for  their  orad  slave  tmde.  The 
Circassiaos  Were  so  exasperated  by  thehr  depredations,  that  they 
resolved  to  punish  them  by  fair  means  or  foiil ;  and  consequently 
resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  inviting  the  Abassian  princes  to  a 
festite  assembly,  where  they  murdered  them*  Since  that  disaster, 
the  Abaesianshave  abandoned  themselves  to  war  and  robbery,  and 
have  lost  the  little  civilisation  which  they  received  from  Constanti- 
nople 'f  except  a  faint  glimmering  of  their  former  Christianity  found 
in  their  rude  celebrations  of  the  Sabbath.  Some  of  them  con- 
tent  them^lves  by  wandering  peaceably  through  diehr  beautifcd 
forests  of  oaks  and  alders,  which  cover  the  country,  in  quest  of 
roots,  nuts,  and  game ;  while  a  few  gain  their  support  by  a 
limited  and  rude  agriculture  ;  but  they  are  generally  a  ruthless, 
lawless  horde  of  robbers,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  mer* 
chants.  The  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  Uie  Abaasians 
resemble  those  of  the  Circassians. 

The  commerce  of  the  Abaasians  consists  principally  in  oloUi 
and  felt,  skins  of  foxes  and  polecats,  in  honey,  wax,  and  box- 
wood, which  they  sell  to  the  Turkbh  and  Armenian  merchants ; 
who  are  obliged  to  be  well  armed,  and  constantly  on  their  guard 
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against  the  robberies  and  attacks  of  these  perfidiotu  savagefl. 
Abassia  is  generally  covered  with  Inxnriant  forests,  containing  ag 
great  a  variety  of  plants  and  vegetation,  sustained  by  as  rich  a 
soil,  and  fanned  by  as  salubrioos  a  climate,  as  can  be  foand  in 
America.  The  Abassians  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
distant  and  conflicting  tribes — a  state  of  society  ever  peonHar  to 
savage  life — among  whom,  the  Beshilbai,  the  Shapsiches,  and  the 
Natachashes  are  the  most  noted.  The  first  inhabit  those  inacces* 
fiible  mountains  near  Little  Abassia.  The  Shapsiches  dwell  far- 
ther towards  the  west,  who  elect  for  their  chief  the  most  success- 
fnl  and  barbarous  robber  ;  but  the  Natuchashes,  the  strongest  and 
most  numerous  tribe,  dwell  near  the  coast.  In  the  deserts  border- 
ing on  the  mouths  of  the  Euban  river,  flowing  from  the  central 
part  of  Caucasus,  are  found  the  Tchernomorskoi  Cossacks,  or  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  warlike  tribe,  and  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  who  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  article. 

All  the  lower  regions  which  extend  to  the  east  of  the  country 
of  the  Tchernomorskoi  Cossacks  and  to  the  north  of  the  Kuban 
and  the  Terek,  form  the  government  formerly  known  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Caucasia,  and  now  belong  to  the  Russian  empire.  This 
territory  is  now  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  Cossacks  and  of 
Nogaian  Tartars.  The  latter,  wandering  from  pastures  to  pastures, 
live  in  hordes  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  cattle,  a  little  millet,  and  occasional  plunder. 
When  detected  in  their  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  they  are 
sometimes  punished  by  the  public  authorities  with  the  immediate 
amputation  of  an  arm  or  a  foot ;  a  most  savage  punishment,  which 
spreads  universal  terror  among  these  wretched  beings.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  low  grade  of  society  which  exists  amoAg  those 
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nuBenble  aaviq^  the  natural  hvmaiiily  of  our  race  is  manifested 
bj  the  acts  of  kindness  which  ihe  relations  show  io  these  muti- 
lated criminals.  Destitute  of  a  medical  profession,  they  immedi- 
atclj  staunch  the  blood  by  bathing  the  wound  in  warm  milk^  and 
then  carry  them  to  their  huts^  where  they  leceiTe  erery  attention 
their  scanty  subsistence  and  medical  skill  can  afford.  The  Cos- 
sacks nde  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  of  which  the  Gre- 
benski  are  the  principal  tribe. 

Passing  oyer  the  Kuban  or  the  Terek,  we  meet  on  the  north- 
ern sides  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  world-famed  nation  ef  Circas- 
sians, sometimes  called  Tcherkes.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Circassians  of  Kuban  and  the  Circassians  of  Kabar- 
dia,  sometimes  eallod  Kabardintans.  It  is  yery  probable  that 
the  Lyges  of  Strabo,  the  Lichees  or  Leches  of  the  Bysantine 
authors,  were  a  Circassian  tribe  ;  for  Lygj  in  Circaasia,  means  a 
man.  They  are  still  called  Kasache,  by  the  Ossetes,  answering 
to  the  Kasaches  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  and  the  annals  of 
Nestor,  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Caucasus  in  the  tenth  oentory. 
As  additional  authority,  the  similarity  in  the  sound  of  Kerketes 
in  Strabo,  to  the  Tcherkes,  induced  Pallas  and  Reineggs  to 
regard  that  tribe  as  the  true  and  primeyal  stock  of  the  ancient 
Circassians,  who  are  well  known  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
these  countries. 

The  Temirgoi  are  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  the  Circassian 
tribes  of  Kuban,  and  inhabit  more  than  forty  strongly-fortified 
villages,  with  an  armed  force  of  two  thousand  men.  On  the  east 
of  the  Temirgoi,  is  found  another  horde  who  lead  a  life  of  indo- 
leBoe  and  vice,  called  the  Besbenes.  Their  more  civilized  neigh- 
hoTB  are  the  Mcusohoks,  who  are  good  agriculturists^  breed  large 
berds  of  cattle,  and  carry  on  extensive  fisheries  in  their  numerous 
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rivers.  B^low  the  Tivkisk  fiMrlran  of  Aaapa,  are  seiAM  lh» 
Sluigadd)  Buder  the  ^OTemxaeni  of  a  puinoe,  wbo  owns  »  lew 
fih^  on  the  Black  Be*.  Tks  GireMauiiu  ef  Eab&rtUft,  a  half 
ci?iliie4  aalWHi,  eaeupy  a  fertile  eouatry  ekuated  near  the  middle 
of  Caooaaiu,  on  the  Dortbem  side  of  that  monntainova  lange^ 
bounded  oA  the  Borth  by  the  ri?er  Terek,  and  on  the  east  by  tka 
couatKj  of  Kiate»<Tebeteh0ntB,  and  is  ditided  into  Qreat  and 
little  KabarcUa. 

Ike  greaib  yetaonal  beanlf  and  elegMace  of  tbe  Kabardiaa  Oir* 
CHMJeDB  diatingwh  ihom  firom  aQ  the  Oaaoaaiaa  races  and 
from  all  oihw  jpeople  of  the  globe*  The  men  are  fuaoae  for 
th«ir  H»rciiWaa  staturoi  ikw  amall  jbeti»  itroog  WTista,  and  won- 
dejfid  dexteiity  in  wMdiog  tke  eabce. 

Thoir  womeny  who  are  tke  mort  eelebiatod  finr  their  beanty, 
poneas  great  ilat^ral  deiieaoy,  hare  a  pleasing  and  gracefU  form^ 
adorned  with  a  white  skin  and  hi^  flowing  looks  of  brown  or 
blaftk  hair,  oantrasted  wkk  regular  and  agreeable  features;  wko 
pay  erery  attention  to  personal  cleanlinesa,  which  gready 
heightens  their  beautiful  attraotionSy  and  highly  improves  tke 
sweetness  of  their  oharms.  This  female  raee  have  ever  been  the 
admiration  of  tho  world ;  the  sweetest  theme  for  poetry,  painting, 
and  song  ;  and  whoever  has  seen  Da  Buffe's  piotore  of  the  Circas- 
sian slave  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  both  the  powers  of  the 
artist  and  the  enchanting  beauty  <^  the  ChrcassiaB  giils.  The 
Circassian  and  Pdash  nobility  were  similar  in  their  chivalry  and 
martial  habits.  The  Cireassian  prinee  or  noble,  m  term  which 
includes  aU  wko  are  not  slaves  and  who  possen  a  horae,  is  always 
aimed  with  a  poniard  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  and  very  seldom 
goes  out  without  his  sabre  and  hie  bow,  wiith  the  belt  cf  the  salwc 
fastened roond  hia body,  imd  ahehnet  and odsass covering hishead 
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and  ohesi.  This  pbtare  of  a  CiroMsian  noblemia  is  in  truth  a 
fidthfol  representation  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  or  elerenth  oen- 
torj.  Tho  entire  population  of  Kabardia  oan  fbmish  an  army 
oomposed  of  fifteen  hundred  of  these  oaTaky,  called  TTsden, 
and  ten  thousand  slaves ;  a  most  formidable  foe,  were  they  not 
weakened  by  their  continual  hostilities  among  themsdves. 

The  exoellent  soil  of  Kabardia  is  well  adapted  to  every  branch 
of  agriculture ;  while  the  salubrious  climate  harmonises  with  the 
laws  of  health.  Though  the  winters  are  severe^  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer  is  of  short  duration,  yet  the  average  tempera- 
ture  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  health  of  both  man 
and  boast,  that  the  inhabitants  are  unrivalled  in  health  and  per- 
sonal beauty.  Notwithstanding  aU  these  superior  natural  gifts, 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them, 
the  people  live  and  die  in  culpable  negligenoe  of  all  their  superior 
advantages;  deriving  very  little  advantage  from  the  fine  forests  of 
oaks,  elms,  alders,  and  vines,  which  cover  their  rich  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  and  make  very  little  use  of  their  valuable  mines  of  iron, 
brass;  and  other  metals,  except  for  arms. 

Their  houses  are  constructed  of  a  slight  wooden  frame  and 
hurdles,  painted  white.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  hydraulics, 
by  means  of  which  they  convey  the  water  from  the  nearest 
rivulets,  with  considerable  skill,  in  canals.  The  inns  are  kept 
with  much  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  slaves  are  occupied  in 
farming  and  taking  care  of  the  cattle.  They  use  large  ploughs, 
drawn  by  six  or  eight  oxen  harnessed  together.  Hemp  grows  in 
abundance,  and  of  superior  quality,  as  a  natural  production  of 
the  soil.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  Circassians  consists  of  tiieir 
numerous  goftts,  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  which  roam  over  the 
fields  and  forests  of  the  lords  in  large  flocks  and  herds,  voiy 
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atnilar  to  those  of  Poland.  Their  horses  are  highly  valnahle, 
and  disiijDguished  for  their  great  agility,  strength,  and  beauty. 
Each  nobleman  or  prince  marks  his  thorongh-bred  cattle  when 
young,  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  it  is  a  capital  offence,  in  all  cases 
punishable  with  death,  for  any  one  to  profane  the  aristocratic 
mark,  or  place  it  on  a  common  horse. 

Their  feudal  system  is  peculiar,  and  in  some  of  its  remark- 
able features  d^rs  from  all  other  nations.  Every  vassal  who 
belongs  to  a  noble  is  his  absolute  property,  as  much  as  his  horse 
or  Lis  ox,  whether  he  became  so  by  purchase  or  conquest,  and 
performs  for  his  master  all  kinds  of  personal  senrices,  though  he 
pays  no  contribution.  The  nobility  maintain  order  among  the 
people,  and  render  military  serrioe  to  their  prince,  who  keeps  a 
public  table ;  to  the  expenses  of  which,  all  the  herdsmen  who  own 
herds  contribute  pro  rata. 

The  marriage  contract  is  a  queetion  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  and 
marriages  are  contracted  according  to  the  riches  and  birth  of  the 
parties.  A  poor  nobleman,  who  absconds  with  a  princess  of  rank 
and  fortune,  incurs  the  penalty  of  death,  and  exchanges  his  life 
for  his  &ir.  On  the  birth  of  a  prince  or  princess,  a  nobleman  is 
appointed  by  law  to  take  charge  of  the  child's  education ;  and 
the  father  and  mother  immediately  banish  the  nurselings  from  their 
society,  until  the  son  is  old  enough  to  become  a  warrior,  and  the 
daughter  is  marriageable.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  tutor  the 
youth  is  educated  for  the  chase,  for  war,  and  pillage  ;  and  the 
booty  is  divided  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupiL  In  a  similar 
school  the  young  Achilles  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron. 
A  princess  is  brought  up  on  light  diet,  which  tends  to  improve 
and  preserve  that  graceful  and  slen^r  form,  for  which  the  Circas- 
sian girls  are  so  celebrated ;  and  their  education  consists  princi- 
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pallj  in  the  onltivaiion  of  those  OTuneDrons  fiamelees  graces,  which 
coDstitate  the  uTesistible  charms  peculiar  to  the  sex.  She  is 
taught  to  emhroider,  to  sew,  to  plait  straw  and  mairafactare 
it  into  small  baskets,  to  dance,  and  the  mysterious  art  of  produc- 
ing the  greatest  effect  on  the  hearts  of  her  admirers,  by  the 
influence  of  her  personal  appearance  and  surpaasiog  beauty.  In 
this  mirror  of  human  nature,  we  can  clearly  see  what  female 
excellence  is  in  ita  highest  perfection,  surrounded  with  all  the 
fascinating  charms  of  the  aex,  in  the  absence  of  oiviligation, 
education,  and  Christianity. 


Section  VI. 

ASSOCIATES   OF   THE   POLES. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  wise  proverb,  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
oompany  he  keeps ;  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  applicable  to 
nations.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  i^t  ihe 
Poles  were  unfortunate  in  thev  ancestry,  Ae  sequd  will  show  It 
is  equally  true,  that  their  associates  were  no  better  previous  to 
the  fiflii  century,  and  remained  nearly  the  same  aa  late  as  the 
flfteenih  century,  with  the  exceptions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
the  countries  improved  by  their  civiliaation.  Widiout  any  mate- 
rial variation  from  historical  truth,  the  reader  may  now  consider 
himself  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  all  the  nations, 
races,  and  tribes  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  previous  to  tiie 
tenth  century ;  as  found  in  the  society  of  the  Scythians,  Sarma* 
tians,  Tartars,  and  Cauotaians-^ready  described  in  previous 
sections.  We  deemed  it  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance  in 
stodyiag  Polish  sooiefy)  first  to  become  thoroughly  acquaintet) 
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with  the  social  condition  of  their  ancestors,  and  examine  well 
their  nttrseriee,  their  cradles,  and  the  homes  where  they  were 
born  and  educated.  We  have,  therefore,  wandered  longer  with 
the  Scythians — ^lingered  longer  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia — tarried 
longer  in  the  tents  of  the  Tartars,  and  gazed  much  longer  on 
Caucasian  beauty,  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done,  eyen  at 
the  hazard  of  criticism  for  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  reader,  at  once,  a  panoramic  view  of  Northern  society  and 
pastoral  life  throughout  the  world,  as  a  necessary  and  useful 
introduction  to  Polish  society. 

The  principal  associates  of  the  Poles  from  their  earliest  his- 
tory— which  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  notice — were  the  Slavo- 
nians, the  Germans,  the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  Ooths,  the  Vandals, 
the  Huns,  the  Fins,  the  Cimbri,  the  Scandivanians,  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Saxons,  the  Austrians,  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans ;  besides  those  races  and  tribes  that 
more  particularly  belonged  to  Poland  at  different  periods,  which 
will  be  described  among  the  Polish  races  in  the  next  section. 

The  principal  races  of  ancient  Europe  were  the  Pelasgian  or 
Grecian  races,  including  Asiatic  Greece — the  Etruscan,  Italian, 
or  Roman  races — the  Slavonian  or  Slavic  races,  including  the 
Poles — the  Teutonic  races — the  German  races — the  Celtic  races 
— the  Iberian  races — the  Celto-Latins — the  Sarmatians — ^the 
Gothic  races,  and  Gallic  races. 

The  people  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  are  divided  princi- 
pally into  five  great  branches,  which  differ  essentially  in  language, 
political  situations,  and  habits  of  life.  These  are  the  Slavic,  the 
Teutonic,  the  Romish,  and  the  Grecian  races ;  besides  certain 
ancient  races,  called  the  Gael,  the  Cymri,  and  the  Basques — ^the 
descendants  of  the  Celts — the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  western 
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Europe,  who  first  inhabited  the  chief  part  of  Ireland^  and  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Gjmri  occupied  a  part  of  Wales, 
the  west  and  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Spain^  where  thej 
are  called  Basques.  They  all  number  probably  about  seven 
millions,  of  which  the  Gaels  amount  to  4,650,000,  the  Oymri  to 
1 ,700,000,  and  the  Basques  to  650,000. 

With  these  several  nations,  races,  tribes,  and  people,  the  Poles 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  wandered  over  the  mountains, 
the  plains,  the  steppes,  the  forests,  and  lawns  of  Northern  Asia 
and  Europe,  pursuing  the  same  wanton  and  idle  pastoral  life, 
living  in  similar  tents,  having  similar  homes,  practising  the  same 
military  arts,  and  fighting  the  same  battles.  Previous  to  the  fall 
of  Home,  in  the  fifth  century — ^and  ev«i  for  a  long  time  after 
they  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization — 
their  pastoral  habits,  their  savage  warfare,  their  lawless  govern- 
ment. Pagan  religion,  and  barbarous  society,  remaiaed  nearly  the 
same.  These  lawless,  barbarous  hordes,  century  after  century, 
like  the  dark  and  turbid  waves  of  creation's  chaos,  rolled  and 
dashed  to  and  fro  over  Europe  and  Asia,  until  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Home  was  almost  entirely  engulfed  in  their  turbid 
waters. 

It  win  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  social  condition  of 
these  several  northern  nations  separately,  for  the  reason  that  we 
shall  find  nothing  essentially  new  or  different  from  Polish  society, 
as  already  delineated  in  their  own  social  state,  and  that  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Caucasians,  and  the 
Tartars ;  in  connection  with  what  follows  in  the  social  races, 
social  classes,  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  Poles.  The 
reader  may  consider  it  as  a  well-sctticd  historical  fact,  that,  pre- 
\ious  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  social  condition  of  Poland  was 
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every  way  equal,  and  in  many  instaaees  better,  tlian  tbe  wocAelj 

of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  exoep- 

tion  of  some  parts  of  France,  England,  and  G-ermany,  where 

Roman   civilisation,  and  the   Christian  religion   had  made  the 

difference. 

The  ancient  Slavi  was  a  powerful  raoe  in  Sarmatia,  extending 

from  the  Dniester  to  tiie  Tanus,  and  sometimes  called  by  the 

name  of  Antes.    Uniting  with  iiie  Yenedi,  they  moved  towards 

Germany  and  the  Danabe,  and  engaged  themselves  in  war  with 

the  Franks  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.     During  the  reign  of 

Jnstinian  they  crossed  the  Dannbe,  invaded  Dafanatia,  and  finally 

settled  in  and  abont  the  surrounding  territories  of  what  is  now 

called  Slavonia.    To  the  Slavic  race  of  that  day  belonged  the 

Bohemani,  the  Maharenses,  the  Sorabi  between  the  Elbe  and 

Baale,  the  Siiesii,  the  Poloni  or  Poles,  the  Cassoli,  the  Rugii,  &c. 

The   origin  of  the  Slavic    races    is   involved  in  uncertainty. 

Although  the  striking  analogy  between  their  language  and  the 

ancient  Sanscrit  leaves  very  little  or  no  doubt  that  they  ori^- 

nated  from  India,  yet  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  late  day  to 

determine  with  certainty  when  they  first  migrated  to  Europe.     It 

is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  tribes  came  from 

India  into  Europe  as  early  as  seven  or  eight  centuries  previous 

to  the  Christian  era,  from  the  dense  population  in  the  regions  of 

the  Ganges.      Herodotus    describes    a  race   which  he   called 

Krovyzi,  who  lived  on  the  Ister ;  and  a  similar  tribe  is  now  found 

in  Russia,  who  bear  the  same  name,  whose  tradition  gives  them 

an  Asiatic  origin.     Frenzel,  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  considers  the  Slavi  as  a  Hebrew  tribe,  and 

their  language  of  Hebrew  origin.    Some  modern  German  and 

Italian  authors  derive  the  Slavic  language  from  the  Thraoian, 

4*  V 
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mA  regard  the  Sbm  as  tbe  direei  deioeiidsQtB  from  Japbet ; 
while  others  again  treat  them  the  «ame  as  the  ancieiitSejUiiaQs. 

We  find  the  Slanc  nfttkns  oeoamonallj  mentioned  in  early 
history  by  Taoitos,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pomponins  Mek,  and  other 
oriental  writers.  Bat  the  first  reliable  intell^nce  eoneeming 
them,  which  reflects  much  light  on  the  Bnbjeel,  is  not  older  than 
4he  middle  of  the  fiizth  century.  The  first  antfaon  who  describe 
them  with  any  acoitraoy  are  Jordan,  or  Jomandesi  sabseqnent  to 
653 ;  Procopios  in  56d ;  Menander  in  5^ ;  and  die  ribbot  John 
nf  Blolar,  previooB  to  620.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Skm, 
acoordiog  to  the  decided  balance  of  authorities,  is  derived  from 
slava^  glory ;  a  deriTatioa  h^faly  gratifying  to  the  natonl  pride  of 
these  nomad  races.  It  is  very  probable  that  its  more  immediate 
derivalaon  comes  from  the  word  dovoy  meaoiD^  word  or  speech. 
The  changing  of  o  into  a  is  very  common  in  the  slavic  langoages ; 
thns  $lava  comes  from  sl&vo.  This  change  was  probably  prodooed 
by  foreigners — ^the  Byzantines,  Romans,  and  Germans.  It  is 
common  in  the  latter  langoage,  in  words  of  Slavic  origin  to 
change  o  into  a.  The  radical  syllable  slov  is  still  retained  in  the 
names  of  the  Slavic  nations  generally,  and  their  kindred  races — 
as  Slovenzi,  Slovaci,  Slovane,  Sloveni,  and  others.  The  Rnssians 
and  Servians  did  not  sabstitute  the  a  for  the  9  antO  the  seventh 
century.  The  Slovaks  and  the  Slovenzi,  which  touch  each  other 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  the  only  two  Slavic  branches 
who  still  retain  their  original  national  name  in  its  purity ;  while 
all  the  other  Slavic  races  have  relinquished  their  original  national 
names,  and  adopted  their  modem  names— Russians,  Poks,  Sile- 
nans,  Czekhes,  Moravians,  Sorabians,  Servians,  Morlaohiaos, 
GzemogortB  and  Bulgarians. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentory  we  find  the  Skvio 
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natioiri  in  mxdtitadiDoas  hordes  traversing  tbe  Danube,  and 
settfing  on  both  banks  of  that  river.  From  that  time  they 
ireqnenily  appear  in  Byzantine  history,  under  the  names  of  Slavi, 
Sarmatad,  Antse,  Vandales,  Veneti,  and  Vendes.  History,  pur- 
suing them  through  all  their  varied  fortunes,  with  alternate 
prosperity  and  adversity,  shows  them  involved  in  war  with  tho 
Boman  empire  and  its  subdivisions ;  sometimes  appearing  as 
allies,  and  sometimes  as  conquerors,  but  more  frequently  aa 
vassals ;  ever  wandering  as  emigrants  and  colonbts  ;  and  driven 
from  their  own  countries  by  the  gradual  advances  of  the  more 
powerful  and  warlike  German  or  Teutonic  tribes.  The  first  of 
the  foregoing  names  is  purely  of  Slavic  origin  ;  the  second  is 
more  ambiguous  ;  and  the  remaining  four  are  later  and  principally 
geographical,  and  were  transferred  to  the  Slavic  nations  from 
those  who  had  previously  occupied  the  country  where  the  Romans 
first  made  their  acquaintance. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  and  learned  Bobrov* 
sky  of  Prague,  who  first  brought  light  and  order  out  of  the  chaos 
and  darkness  which  prevailed  in  the  classification  of  the  early 
historians  and  philologists,  concerning  Slavic  nations.  The  classi- 
fication of  this  author,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  distin- 
guished Kopitar,  Adelung,  and  others,  is  foupded  on  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  different  dialects  of  the  Slavic  races ;  and 
divides  all  the  Slavic  tribes  into  two  great  branches,  called  the 
North-Western  and  South-Eastern  stems.  But  on  a  full  review 
of  the  authorities,  we  prefer  the  more  modern,  natural,  and 
classical  arrangement  in  '^  Talvi's  Literature  of  the  Slavic 
Nations,''  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest.  The  division 
adopted  by  this  author  classifies  the  Slavic  nations  into  two 
general  branches,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  stems. 
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The  Eastern  stem  embraces  three  brandies ;  1,  The  Roasiaa 
Branch ;  2,  The  Ulyrico-Seryian  Branch ;  3,  The  Bulgarian 
Branch.  The  Russians,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin,  compose  the 
principal  part  of  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe.  All  the 
middle  provinces  of  this  extensive  empire  are  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  people  of  Slavic  origin;  and  the  numerous  Slavic 
tribes  in  Asiatic  Russia  are  of  the  same  race.  They  all  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Russian  government  is  so  anxious  to 
abolish  all  distinction  of  race,  and  introduce  Pan-Slavism,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Slavio 
origin,  though  Schaf^rik,  in  his  Slavic  Ethnography,  gives  the 
number  of  Russians  proper  at  38,400,000.  The  Russniaks  or 
Ruthenians,  sometimes  called  Russinians  and  Malo-Russians, 
were  found  principally  in  Malo-Russia,  in  the  south  of  Poland, 
in  Gralicia,  in  Ludomeria  or  Red  Russia,  in  the  Bukovina,  and 
also  occupy  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and  are  scattered 
over  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  Cossacks  or  Kozaks,  espe- 
cially the  Zaporogueans,  belong  chiefly  to  this  race ;  but  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  are  more  mixed  with  pure  Russians.  Their 
census  amounts  to  over  thirteen  millions.  In  religion  they 
belong  to  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church,  though  a  part  of  them 
are  Greek  Catholics,  or  adherents  of  the  United  Church. 

The  Illyrico-SerVians  proper — sometimes  called  Rascians  or 
Raitzi — embrace  the  Servians,  the  Bosnians,  the  Montenegrins* 
the  Slavonians,  and  Dalmatians.  The  Servians  in  Servia,  situated 
between  the  rivers  Timock,  Drina,  Save,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Balkan  mountains,  and,  as  a  Turkish  province,  is  called  Serf- 
Yilayeti,  number  at  least  a  million  of  inhabitants.  About  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  previous,  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  Hungary,  where  between  three  and  four  hundred 
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thoasand  of  tbem  now  reside.  The  Boaauoui/from  four  to  fire 
hundred  thoaund,  are  settled  between  Dalmatian  the  Balkan 
mountams,  and  the  mers  Drina,  Verfaas,  and  Save.  The  most 
of  them,  like  their  brethren  the  Servians,  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church.  About  one  hundred  thousand  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  many  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  who  still  retain  their 
language,  and  most  of  their  ancient  Slavic  customs. 

The  Montenegrins,  or  Csernogortm,  are  the  Slavic  inhabitants 
of  the  Turkish  province,  Albania,  in  the  mountains  of  Monte- 
negro. They  extend  from  Bosnia  to  the  sea-coast,  as  fiff  as 
Antivari,  and  have  never  yet  been  fuUy  subjugated  by  the  Turks. 
They  have  a  stratotic  government,  with  a  sort  of  military-repub- 
lican freedom,  similar  to  the  Cossacks ;  and  their  principal  chief 
is  a  bishop,  with  very  limited  power,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
government.  Their  population,  varying  from  ei^ty  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Slave* 
nians  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Slavonia 
and  the  duchy  of  Syrmia,  lying  between  Hungary  on  the 
north,  and  Bosnia  on  the  south.  They  number  over  half  a 
million,  and  about  equaUy  divided  in  their  religious  faith 
between  the  Greek  and  Eomieh  churches.  The  Dalmatians 
inhabit  the  country  along  the  Adriatic,  between  Croatia  and 
Albania,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands,  known  as  the  king- 
dom of  Balmatia,  and  belonging  to  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
territory,  including  the  Istrian  shore  north  of  it,  contains  about 
six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  half  a  million  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Slavo-Servian  race.  About  eighty  thousand  of 
ihem  are  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  remainder  are  Bomaa 
Catholics. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish    die    Austrian    kingdom   of 
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Oroatift  of  At  present  dfty— ritaated  between  Stjrta,  Hnngary, 
Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatio — ^from  the  ancient 
Croatia  of  Constantine  Porph3rrogenitas,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  the  same.  The  modem  Croatia,  together  with  the 
Croatian  colonists  in  Hangary,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Sand- 
shak  Banialonka,  contains  over  eight  hundred  thousand  sonls, 
two  hnndied  thousand  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  remainder  are  Catholics.  The  Croats  are  divided  in 
their  langnage  into  two  classes,  one  of  them  being  related  to  the 
Servians  and  Dalmatians,  and  the  other  to  the  Slovenri  of 
Camiola  and  Carinthia.  The  Slovenzi,  or  Yindee,  comprise 
the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Styrta,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola ;  the  two  latter  forming  tfa^  kingdom  of  lUyria,  together 
with  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Raab  and 
Mnlir  in  Hungary.  They  call  themselves  Slovenzi,  but  are 
described  by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  of  Vindes.  Their 
population  is  over  one  milKon,  and  are  all  CathoHos,  except  a 
few  Protestants. 

The  Bulgarian  Branch  of  the  eastern  stem  of  the  Slavic 
races  includes  the  Turkish  province  Sofia  Vilayeti,  between 
the  Danube,  the  Euxine,  the  Balkan,  and  Servia.  They  are  the 
remnant  of  what  was  anciently  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  but 
now  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  souls;  besides 
nearly  eighty  thousand  scattered  through  Bessarabia,  and  the 
other  provinces  of  South  Russia.  About  seven  thousand  of 
them  are  Austrian  subjects,  livmg  in  Hungary,  that  great  nursery 
of  nations.  The  Bulgarians  principally  associate  with  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  great  Western  stem  of  the  Slavic  nations  comprehends 
flnree  general  branches :  1.  The  Ciekho-Slovakian  branch ;  2. 
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Tiio  PolUi  or  Leekkn  lMiich>  3.  Tlie  Soi«Iiiaa«y«Ddiah 
bnaoh.  Tke  Bohemiam  and  Moravisiu,  or  Ciekliat,  «8  they 
are  aomelimeB  ealled^  are  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  die  kingdom 
of  Bofaonia  and  the  Margravate  of  "MoraTia  j  both  aabjeot 
to  tike  Anstrian  empire.  They  mmber  nearly  five  millions, 
iofiliidmg  abont  Mtj  thovsand  of  the  Slayio  inhabitants  in 
FroBsian  SOesia,  who  belong  to  tins  raoe.  They  are  generally 
Cathdies,  ezeefit  aboot  one  hmdred  thousand  Protestants. 
Nearly  all  the  northern  part  of  Hungary  is  inhabited  by  the 
fibtaks,  iAlo  are  abo  soattered  throui^  the  whole  of  that  oonntry, 
apeakiag  different  dinleots,  numbering  in  all  between  two  and 
thsee  millions. 

The  Polish,  or  Lebkian  btaineh,  oomprises  the  inhaUtants  of 
4he  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  embracing  a  part  of  what  are 
oaDed  the  Bnssian-Polish  provinces,  sinoe  1772 ;  and  also  the 
dnchy  of  Pdaen,  and  of  Galieia  and  Lndomeria  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  this  latter  country  are  Rossniaks,  or  Buthenians.  In 
those  Buflsian  provinoos  called  White  Bnsoa,  Black  Russia,  and 
Bed  Russia,  which  were  formerly  conquered  by  the  Poles,  the 
dttves  cr  peasantry  are  Russians  and  Russniaks  ;  but  in  Lithu- 
ania we  find  a  raoe  of  a  diffaront  Innily  of  nations,  called 
Lithuaniaas,  or  Lettones.  Throu^out  all  these  countries  the 
Pdish  inhabitants  are  prmctpally  confined  to  the  nobility  and 
iidiabitaQts  of  &e  cities,  including  those  who  are  reaBy  Poles,  or 
the  Slavi  of  the  Leokian  race.  The  Polish  population  of 
Silena  and  the  Ka^eube^^an  isolated  tribe  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania — ^belong  also  to  tiie  same  Slavic  raoe. 
The  Slavi  of  the  Leckian  moe  iramber  between  tea  and  twelve 
mtHions,  all  of  whom  are  Oatholic,  eicept  about  half  a  milHon 
of  Protestants. 
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The  Sombian-YeiKfisli  braneh  eomprise  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Sorabfle,  and  eeveral  other  Slavic  races  in  LnaaUa,  and  some  parts 
of  Brandenburg.  Their  number  is  limited  to  about  two  milHoni, 
who  are  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Besides  these  three  general  branches  of  the  Slavic  races,  there 
are  other  tribes  of  the  same  blood  scattered  through  Germany, 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallaohia,  and  probably  thitmgh  the 
whole  of  Turkey.  Becent  diseoveries  in  philology  have  proved 
that  the  Tohaconio  dialect,  spoken  in  the  eastern  part  of  ancient 
Sparta,  and  not  understood  by  the  other  Greeks,  is  of  Slavie 
origin.  Kastanica,  Sitina,  Gorica,  and  Prasto,  are  found  to  be 
Slavic  names  ;  and  Leake  in  his  Besearches  observes,  that  Slam 
names  of  places  are  found  throughout  all  Greece. 

The  principal  distinctions  between  the  Slavic  races,  as  well  as 
other  .races  of  the  human  fiimily,  depend  on  their  diflferent 
languages;  and  the  philological  tests  are  the  surest  guides  in 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  nations  and  their  various  tribes. 
By  examining  the  Slavic  languages,  and  comparing  them  with 
others,  we  find  certain  affinities  which  furnish  an  unerring  guide 
in  searching  for  the  origin  of  the  nations  which  have  at  different 
periods  used  them.  The  analogy  between  the  Slavic  and  the 
Sanscrit  languages  can  be  very  distinctly  traced,  and  particularly 
in  the  similar  sound  of  a  great  number  of  words.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Slavic  languages  is  pure  European,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and  have  all  been 
derived  probably  from  the  same  source.  The  affinity  of  the 
Slavic  and  Greek  languages  have  recently  filled  several  learned 
volumes.  Some  of  the  most  profound  philologists  contend  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Slavic  language  is  necessary  to  a  clear  under^ 
standing  of  the  Greek.      Dankovsky,  among  other  historical 
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proofs  of  the  oommon  origin  of  these  two  tongoes,  gives  a  yooft- 
bnlarj  of  more  than  three  hundred  words  which  are  substantially 
the  same  in  both.  ^^  Of  three  sisters,"  he  oheenres,  *'  one  kept 
faithful  to  her  mother — the  Skvic  language ;  the  second  gave  to 
that  common  heritage  the  highest  cultivation — the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  tMrd  mixed  the  mother  tongue  with  a  foreign 
idiom — the  Latin  language."  The  Greek  priest,  Gonstantine,  in 
his  learned  work  on  philology,  gives  eight  hundred  pages  of 
Russian  and  Greek  words  corresponding  in  sound  and  meaning, 
and  substantially  the  same  in  both  languages.  Levesque,  in  his 
History  of  Russia,  considers  the  Latins  as  a  Slavic  colony. 
Solarick  derives  all  modern  languages  from  the  Slavic* 

Scandinavia  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  now  comprehend- 
ing the  three  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. These*  early  tribes  were  known  to  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  south  of  Europe  only  by  vague  rumor.  Tacitus  describes  the 
Suiones,  or  Swedes,  as  a  naval  people.  Pliny  mentions  a  penin- 
sula called  Nerigon  or  Norway,  in  Swedish  Norigt^  in  Danish 
Nargt.  Iceland  is  supposed  to  be  the  ThiUe  of  the  classic 
autbors.  We  meet  with  the  name  Danus  for  the  first  time  in 
Grcgoiy  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century,  A.  D.  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Jutland,  were  inhabited  at  an  earlier  period  by  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  the  nomads  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  The 
Scandinavians,  and  the  people  south  of  Germany,  probably  have 
a  common  origin  with  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Pelasgian  tribes. 
The  Romans  found  a  most  formidable  enemy  in  the  nations  of 
Jutland  and  Sloswick,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  known  as  the  Cimbri.     The  fabulous  history  of 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  very  dear  statement  of  the  general  features  of  the 
Slavic  langnage  in  Talvi's  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  pages  13—23. 
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Odin,  Otbin,  or  Woden,  oommenoed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Ohrist.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oentnry,  Scan- 
cBnavia  was  little  known  until  the  victorions  invasions  of  the 
nations  into  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  th*^ 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  year  1000  A.  D  ,  made  known 
these  northern  warriors  throughout  the  Eastern  continent.  At 
this  period  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  divided  into  hordes 
like  the  Tartars,  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  they  were 
distinguished  as  pirates. 

They  were  known  to  the  Eastern  historians  under  the  title  of 
Danes  and  Normans  ;  in  the  English  annals  of  that  period  ihcy 
are  called  Easterlings  ;  the  Kussians  called  them  Varangians ; 
and  the  Hispano-Arabic  writers  styled  them  MarUchoos.  These 
barbarous  adventurers,  in  company  witii  the  ancient  Poles,  sailed 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Danish  islands,  from  Jutland  and 
Sleswick — ^far  and  wide — to  near  and  remote  harbors,  within  and 
without  the  Baltic,  to  Novgorod,  Kiev,  and  Plotzk,  and  also  to 
England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; 
plundering,  destroying^  and  founding  new  States  as  they  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Scandinavians  appear  in  history  as  the  ancestors  and 
associates  of  the  ancient  Poles.  Those  barbarous  nations  of  the 
north  who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  whom  many 
of  the  present  European  nations  are  descended,  are  worthy  of  great 
Consideration  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  Polish  society. 
The  union  of  Sarmatian,  Slavonian,  Scandinavian,  Scythian, 
and  Gothic  blood,  stiU  flows  in  the  veins  of  their  Polish  descend- 
ants. The  manners  and  institutions  of  these  tribes  are  curious 
and  important  objects  of  inquiry,  from  tiieir  great  influence  on  tho 
constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the  modern  king- 
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domg  of  Europe.  The  infatbitaiiiB  of  theie  Steiee,  inehi^ng  the 
Poles,  are  a  mixed  rmoe,  oompomided  of  the  OoUm,  tiie  Samia* 
tuoiS)  SlsTODuuui,  SoanctiiiftTuinfl,  and  Seythiane,  with  other 
Batioiit  they  sahdned  ;  and  ooDseqtieiitiy  the  mannere,  laws,  and 
mstitations  of  the  oonqoerors  and  the  eonquered,  wonld  nAtnntllj 
deaeend  to  thdr  snoceason.  The  Gothic  or  Seandinavian  nations 
are  the  Cbths,  properly  so  ealled,  the  OepidsB,  the  Lomharcb, 
the  HeroU,  and  the  Vandals. 

Other  sayage  tribes  from  the  north  of  Asia  or  Bnrope  were  the 
Hans,  the  Alains,  the  Bnlgari,  the  Snevi,  the  Burgnndians,  the 
Franks,  the  Alemani,  the  Normans,  the  8azons,  and  others.  The 
principal  eharaeteristics  of  these  tribes  or  nations  were  common 
to  them  all.  Their  habits,  manners,  and  ednoation,  formed  them 
for  a  brave  and  warlike  race.  Their  large,  athletic,  bodily  frames 
were  invigorated  by  the  climate  in  which  they  lived,  and  innred 
to  danger  and  &tigne  by  habitual  occupation  in  war,  inflaenced 
by  a  heathen  rdigion  which  tanght  them  that  the  loss  of  life  in 
battle  was  the  sure  and  only  passport  to  their  heaven — ^the  halls 
of  theb  Odin.  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations  probably 
had  the  same  origin.  The  nnmerons  institations,  religion,  and 
laws,  of  all  these  northern  nations  possess  striking  similarities,  and 
evidently  had  a  common  origin.  Their  fife  was  spent  in  hunting, 
pasturage,  fishing,  and  predatory  war.  They  cherished  a  high 
respect  for  their  beavtiftd  females,  despised  education,  and  for 
many  ages  had  no  other  records  or  literature  than  the  rude  songs 
of  their  bards.  There  was  also  a  great  similarity  between  the 
manners  of  the  Scandinavians  and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans  ; 
although  the  latter  may  have  sprung  from  a  different  origin. 

The  Oermans  and  the  Gads  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
laandies  of  the  Gelt»**>a  great  or^nal  natiou,  who,  at  a  very 
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early  day,  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  south  of  the 
Baltic,  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  The 
religion  of  the  Celtse  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  their 
northern  neighbors,  though  it  contained  subetantially  the  same 
principles. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  was  an  invariable  index  of 
tiieir  manners  and  customs.  To  be  intrepid  in  fight,  and  thirst 
for  blood,  was  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  pagan 
religion.  They  believed  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  some  supe- 
rior intelligence,  regulated  and  fixed  by  an  unchangeable  destiny. 
Their  religious  notions  held  the  supreme  control  over  their  na- 
tional manners  and  individual  conduct.  The  Scandinavian's  chief 
and  only  delight  was  the  field  of  carnage.  He  entertained  an 
absolute  and  reckless  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death  ;  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  diain  in  battle,  and  the  more  cruel 
and  inhuman  their  death,  the  more  highly  wasjbfi  honored  and  es- 
teemed by  the  others.  The  only  solace  of  his  expiring  moments, 
and  the  highest  bliss  which  this  world  could  afibrd  his  departing 
spirit,  was  the  recital  of  his  deeds  of  daring,  and  his  numerous 
acts  of  brutal  carnage.  His  only  god — ^the  great  god  of  all  the 
northern  hordes  previous  to  the  tenth  century — wbb  Odin,  a  hea- 
then deity,  clothed  with  robes  of  terror,  delighting  in  war,  re- 
venge, and  human  butchery. 

They  imbibed  also  much  of  the  Druidioal  religion  of  the  Celtic 
nations.  They  usually  performed  their  superstitious  devotions  in 
sacred  groves,  woods,  or  forests.  Horses  were  the  most  accep- 
table sacrifices  to  their  deity ;  but  their  idolatrous  altars,  like 
those  of  barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human 
blood.  The  warriors  of  old  Scandinavia,  after  their  conquest  of 
the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  ferooUy  and 
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Imibarism,  under  the  reforaiiiig  and  Fefiniag  inflnenoes  of  Roman 
eiYilixation.  Not  far  from  this  time^  they  embraoed  Chriatianitj 
and  its  kindred  mondiiy. 

The  origin  of  the  Hnngarians  is  involTod  in  some  donbt.    They 
were  formerly  sailed  Magyars,  by  the  Slavic  nations.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  old  writers  ecmsider  Jthem  to  be  descendants  from 
the  Huns.     Others  represent  them  as  of  .Finnish  origin ;  while 
some  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  descended  from  the  Parthians, 
and  others  trace  them  to  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian  sea.     On 
balancing  all  the  authorities  on  this  donbtfiil  question,  it  appears 
the  Hnngarians  migrated  frt>m  Asia  into  Burope  some  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  after  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  DniepcOr  for  two  hundred  years, 
they  were  gradually  driven  forward  by  the  Petohenegues ;   and 
in  894,  they  entered  Hungary  under  the  command  of  Almus, 
their  prince.     This  country  was  then  occupied  by  the  Bulga- 
rians, Slavonians,   Walachtans,  Moravians,  Germans,  Italians, 
GroaUans,  Sseklers,  and  Dalmatians ;  who  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  Hungarians,  under  Arpad,  ihe  son  of  Almus.     At  first, 
the  conquered  territory  was  distributed  only  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes ;  but  the  duke  soon  after  assumed  the  right  of  reward- 
ing the  valor  of  his  soldiers  by  giving  them  the  lands,  regardless 
of  their  rank.     The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  were  then 
called,  like  all  the  northern  Asiatic  and  European  pastoral  tribes, 
being  fond  of  roving,  war,  and  plunder,  soon  extended  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  neighboring  countries,  and  advanced 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  while  on  Ihe  west 
they  entered  Provence,  on  the  south  Otranto,  and  marched  east- 
ward as  far  as  Oonstantinople. 

They  were  generally  considered  by  all  nations  with  whom  they 
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fonghty  as  the  moat  fomadable  naixuNrs  then  known  in  the  field 
of  biMtle ;  and  it  was  r^irded  by  the  best  generals  of  the  day 
as  a  hopeless  ondertaking  to  attack  their  invineiUe  cavalry.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  they  were  defeated  by  Henry  I., 
the  German  eiaperar,  a%  Mersebnrg,  in  933.  Undaunted  by 
their  nasfortnnee,  they  then  laraded  Fvanoonia,  m  937,  and  orer** 
ran  Saxony  in  938 ;  bat  w«re  again  defeated  at  Stederbnrg,  and 
in  the  Pff<Hnmling^  on  the  Ohra.  In  ihw  last  invasion  into 
Bavaria,  in  954  and  955,  they  were  cenqnM'ed  on  the  Lech,  by 
Otho  L,  king  of  Gbrmany.  The  Skrauane  and  Qermstts, 
wh<Hn  they  had  from  time  to  tune  conqnered,  gradually  laoght 
them  cif  iliiation  and  the  arts  of  social  life.  Hie  Hungariiffis 
for  a  long  time  strentnmsly  resisted  the  introdaetion  fvf  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  finally  abandoned  ygaaiam  vider  the  mfld  bnt  per- 
severing reforms  of  Stephen,  who  finally  snooeeded  in  oi^ganisbg 
the  kingdom  of  Ejaoffigj  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand. 
According  to  the  civil  poUey  of  that  day,  he  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  government  by  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  and 
aristocracy.  In  foiiherance  of  his  object,  he  established  ten 
richly-endowed  biriiopries,  and  ^vided  the  whole  empire  into 
seventy-two  eonnties,  eaoh  beii^  imder  the  government  of  an 
officer,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  king,  and  invested  with 
fnll  military  power.  These  officers  and  the  bishops  composed 
the  senate  of  <he  nation,  who  conenrred  with  King  Stephen  in 
giving  tiie  people  a  constitution,  the  fondamental  principles  of 
whieh  oontinne  to  the  present  day,  and  have  recently  been  most 
shamefiilly  violated  by  Anstria  and  Russia. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen  I.,  Hmiigary  again  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  discord  and  rebellion  almost  equal  to  anarchy.  The 
doubtful  tenure  of  the  erown,  the  unhmfid  and  ambitiotts  inter- 
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ferenee  of  ne^boring  prineet,  tlie  diototion  of  the  Roibmi 
eoart,  the  inyeteraie  hatred  of  the  Hni^gariuit  or  M«gran  againil 
the  foreigners,  who  were  the  £iTorite0  of  Peter — the  impoUtio 
soeeessor  of  Stephen — ^tbe  deeth-itnigglee  of  peganiwn  ki  the 
gre^  of  Chriatiaaity,  the  arroganoe  of  the  aristooraej,  and  the 
sufferings  of  slaYery,  all  oonspired  for  a  long  time,  in  preTeBting 
the  progress  of  Hungary  in  eivilixatioB,  soieBoe,  and  religion. 

In  many  respects  history  records  a  striking  sinrflarity  between 
the  fikte  of  Poland  and  Hnn^ury.  With  a  strong  natural  lo^  of 
liberty,  the  people  have  passed  throogh  the  vaiioas  fortunes  of  war ; 
sometimes  tiibntary  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  to  Turkey,  e'ver 
groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  an  BMoIentanstoeraey  and  tyran- 
nical monarchy,  and  palsied  by  the  enrses  of  slavery  and  ignorance. 
The  social  and  political  relations  of  Poland  and  Hungary  were 
sometimes  hostfle  and  sometimes  irieadly,  sometimes  paradoxical 
and  sometimes  beneficiaL  Sometimes  we  find  them  fitting  each 
other^s  battles  side  by  side ;  and  then  within  the  short  period  of  a 
few  months  th^  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  fi|^t.  The 
game  king  ruled  over  both  empires ;  and  princesses  were  frequently 
exchanged  by  the  respeotiTe  monarehs,  to  grace  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  with  their  queenly  charms.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  elected  king  of  Polaod,  en  the  death  of  Casimir  III.,  in 
1570,  whose  reign  was  extreasely  disastrous  to  the  Poles. 

Hungary  nerer  equalled  Poland  in  civSintion,  literature,  reli- 
gion, or  nationsl  glory ;  and  after  a  varied  history  of  misfortunes 
for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  stm^ling  and  battfing 
for  liberty,  bleeding  at  every  pore  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  both 
nations  now  lie  low  in  the  same  tomb,  murdered  by  the  same 
ruthless  tyrants — ^Eussia  and  Austria. 

The  Turkish  empire,  sometimes  called  the  Ottoman  emphe,  Otto* 
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mail)  or  Sablime  Porte,  was  one  of  the  first  and  last  enemies  of 
Poland)  and  the  most  inhuman,  omel  foe  that  Polbh  society  ever 
encountered.  The  Turks  are  a  mixed  people,  composed  of  Tartars, 
robbers,  slaves,  and  kidnapped  Christian  children ;  and  are  the 
only  barbarians  who  have  reduced  civilized  nations  to  their  yoke, 
without  mingling  with  their  blood,  without  adopting  their  lan- 
guage, their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  arts,  or  their  manners 
and  customs.  For  more  than  five  hundred  years  they  have  dis- 
graced and  ruled  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe ;  including 
Thrace,  Greece,  Ada  Minor,  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  togel^er  with  the  classical  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  spicy  Arabia ;  and,  like  tigers,  have  grasped 
in  their  fatal  claws  the  commercial  channels  which  connect  Asia 
and  Africa  with  Europe,  and  unite  the  east  with  the  west.  This 
nation,  originally  a  horde  of  robbers,  pirates,  and  assassins,  by 
conquests  at  different  times  in  their  history,  have  spread  terror 
through  the  eastern  continent;  and  for  four  centuries  sacrile- 
giously trampled  on  ^e  graves  of  the  Saviour,  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  apostles,  and  blasphemed  the  holy  Christian 
religion.  For  centuries  they  have  disgraced  with  Asiatic  despo* 
tism  and  savage  cruelty  the  classic  soil  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Thebes,  where,  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
years  ago,  was  maintained  the  independence  of  Europe  ; 
where  civil  freedom  and  the  refinement  of  polished  life  fiourished  ; 
on  the  very  ground  where  Homer  sang,  where  Solon  legblated, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  thuadered.  That  a  band  of 
ruthless  robbers  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  should  have 
been  permitted  to  pitch  their  savage  camps  in  the  gardens  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  where  they  violated  the  graves  of  the  veneraF- 
ble  dead,  revelled  in  the  halls  of  ancient  literature,  and  finslly 
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aaiiibflaied  all  ihmt  is  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  sohobr,  the 
Christiin,  and  the  etatesmao,  ia  one  of  thoae  mjateries  of  Ptoth 
deooe,  to  whkh  the  mmd  oaa  only  be  reoonoUed  by  the  eonaoling 
reflection  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ^o  will  overmle  all 
theee  thin^  for  the  good  of  the  faithfiil.  But  so  it  is ;  and  sab- 
miasion  is  both  a  Christian  Tirtoe  and  a  Ohristian  dnty. 

This  heaven-dAring^  earlh-desolatiBg,  and  nation-deTOuring 
raee  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  fearless  of  God  and  regardless  of 
maa,  and  unworthy  of  heaven  or  earth,  after  OTerrunning  Ad» 
and  Africa;  after  desecrating  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Dayid, 
Solomon,  and  the  ashes  of  the  pious  dead  of  the  Holy  City ;  after 
ravaging  the  cities  and  fields  of  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  reigned, 
where  Cleopatra  charmed,  and  where  Alexander,  CsBsar,  and 
Napoleon  conquered,  at  last  buckled  on  their  armor,  and 
sharpened  their  laboes  and  salves  for  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
Fortunately  for  Christendom,  these  lawless  hordes  sdected 
Poland  for  their  battle*ground.  Year  after  year,  batUe  after 
battle,  campaign  after  campaign,  and  century  after  century, 
passed  away,  while  the  brave  Poles  met  these  lawless  robbers  on 
the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  where  millions  of  Pohsh  heroes  fou|^t 
aod  fell  in  delendmg  thefe  country,  their  wives,  and  children,  and 
the  Christian  world  firom  the  deathftd  grasp  of  these  human  mon- 
sters. Poland  haa  shed  more  precious  blood,  and  c(msumed 
more  treasure  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  than 
wi^  any,  or  perhaps  all  other  nations  with  whom  they  came  ia 
conflict.  Thus  run  the  chronicles  of  Poland  with  ihe  Turks; 
until  &iaUy  Heavenli  day  of  reekoning  came,  until  the  great 
general  of  the  north  took  the  field.  Sobieski,  who  had  been 
raised  by  the  Qod  of  Hosts  to  deS&od  His  church  from  the  dis- 
grace of  thft  creaeent,  struck  two  fatal  bSows— ene  at  the  batOa 
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of  ClioeuD,  and  the  other  at  the  victory  of  Vienna,  and  onudied 
the  Ottoman  power  for  ever.  Such  is  a  portrait  of  the  aasoeia^ 
tions  of  Poland  with  Tnrkiah  society ;  an  acquaintance  equally 
disgracefyil,  injnrioos,  and  deplorable. 

Thns  fieur  in  tracing  the  ancestral  and  contemporaneow  society 
of  Poland,  we  hare  found  all  their  associations  the  most  nnforto- 
nate  and  miprofitaUe.  From  their  ancestors  diey  inherited 
neither  cirilkation,  learning,  Ohristianity,  property,  gOTcmment, 
nor  laws ;  but  only  the  disgraceful  legacy  of  pastoral  life,  Scy- 
thian freedom,  Tartar  warfive,  Sarmatian  barbarity,  and  Caucasian 
beauty  mingled  with  vioioas4eformity.  Nor  were  their  contem- 
poraries more  useful.  Blayic  society  was  equally  fruitful  witili 
discord  and  faction ;  while  with  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and 
Finns,  they  wandered  over  Ehirope  for  their  plunder,  where  many 
of  ihem  found  their  graves.  Always  in  war  with  Russia,  Turkey, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  all  surround- 
ing nations,  their  energies  were  crippled,  and  their  virtues  always 
corrupted  by  war  and  bloodshed.  But  in  their  more  remote 
associations  with  England,  France,  Rome,  and  Greece,  we  may, 
with  pleasure,  contemplate  better  scenes  and  happier  days  for 
Poland.  From  Greece  and  Rome  they  derived  most  of  their 
Christian  religion,  imperfeot  as  it  was  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Church  ;  besides  their  literature  and  civilisation.  From  England 
they  borrowed  all  their  excellent  and  useful  improvements  in 
government  and 'law,  which  were  incorporated  into  their  new  con- 
stitution and  code,  but  were  soon  filched  from  them  by  Russian 
and  German  tyranny.  Polish  society  was  always  intimately  con- 
nected with  France,  even  as  early  as  the  halcyon  days  of  ancient 
Gaul,  whence  they  derived  many  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  particularly  their  militaiy  tactics.    For  centuries  the  Polish 
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nobiHtj  edaoated  •their  ofaydren  ia  England,  France,  Greeee,  and 
Italy,  where  Polish  eociety  delighted  to  roam ;  where  heroes 
ahoated,  poeta  sang,  orators  wept,  and  phSoeophers  marrelled. 
No  nation  ever  had  a  more  sayage  and  degraded  ancestry  than 
Poland ;  and  their  anooiatee  preryions  to  the  fifteenth  oentnry — 
the  exaeptMNi  of  Oreeoe  and  Rome — ^were  not  mnch  better.* 


SxcnoH  YII. 


POLISH    RACES. 


The  great  Tariety  of  heldrogeneons  races  which  composed  the 
Polish  nation y  each  having  a  different  origin,  different  manners 
and  enstoms,  diftrent  languages  and  dialects,  different  laws  and 
gprerament,  different  feelings  and  interests,  were  all  verynnfaror- 
able  oiremnstances  to  social  nnity  and  social  improTcment.  Wise 
statesmen^  have  cTer  regarded  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  govem- 
ment,  that  no  more  raoes,  tribes,  or  people,  should  be  united  in 
the  same  nation,  than  will  vohintarily  adopt  one  and  the  same 
goyemment,  the  same  jarispmdence,  and  form  one  and  the  same 
social  unity.  And  hence,  in  all  cases,  no  more  races  and  people 
should  be  united  under  one  government,  than  can  be  quietly  and 
Toluntarily  subjected  to  one  sjfstem  of  laws  and  social  institu- 
tions. It  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  principle  of  every 
sound  government,  that  all  the  subjects  of  a  nation  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  adopt  the  same  social  institutions 
in  all  material  points.  No  new  territory  or  province  should  ever 
be  aiuiezed  to  the  parent  government  in  violation  of  this  cardiuat' 

*  Mnmy'fl  Hist  Etiropean  Languages;  Dobrorsky's  SloTanka;  Schaf- 
farik's  Geschichto;  Malta  Bm,  IT^  97;  Aatheo'*  Cleat.  Diet,  1M4,  5a0. 
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principle.  The  &11  of  Egypt,  BabjloB,  NiseTek,  Troj,  Greeoe, 
Rome,  Gaol,  Sarmatia,  and  Poland,  may  all  be  regarded  aa  signal 
instanoee  of  the  violation  of  this  fundamental  rale  of  oivil  goveni- 
ment. 

Naturalists,  in  modem  times^  divide  the  knman  &mily  into  five 
grand  varieties,  namely — The  European,  or  Oaneaaiaa  raoe  ;  ike 
Asiatic  or  Mongolian  race ;  the  Malay  race ;  the  African  race ; 
and  the  American  race. 

The  European,  or  Caucasian  race,  have  regular  features  and 
fair  complexions,  and  include  the  Europeans  and  their  descen- 
dants in  America  and  elsewhere ;  together  with  the  Turks,  Tar- 
tan, ArabuuM,  Peniaas,  Hindoos,  Abjatiniatts,  Egyptians,  and 
Moors. 

The  Asiatic,  or  Mongolian  race,  have  a  bfowa  or  olive  com- 
plexion, flat  fiireheads,  small  eyes,  coarse,  stra^ht,  black  hair, 
and  wide  mouths.  This  raoe  embrace  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Mongolians,  the  Siberian  tribes^  Nova  Zemblana,  Laplanders, 
Greenlaaders,  and  the  Esquimaux  Indians  ;  and  inolade  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  generally,  except  the 
Malays. 

The  Malay  race  have  a  dark-brown  complexion,  with  large 
features,  strong  hair,  broad  nostrils,  and  great  mouths.  This 
raoe  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  of  the 
Anatic  islands  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia.  They  are  almost 
oonfined  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca. 

The  Afncan,  or  Ethbpiaa  raee,  inolude  the  negroes,  the  Caf- 
free-  and  Hottentots  of  Africa,  and  the  Papuans  or  negroes  of 
Australasia*  This  race  have  a  jet-black  cempiaxion)  wooftf 
hair^  flat  noses,  prominent  eUns,  and  thiek  lipa. 
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The  American,  or  Indian  race,  have  a  copper  color ;  ooanei 
straiglit,  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken  eyes,  and  stoat, 
muaoolar  limbs.  This  race  include  all  the  Indians  dispersed  over 
the  American  continent,  except  the  Esquimaxix. 

The  fkvopeans,  or  Caucasian  race,  are  the  most  civilised  and 
enlightened  of  all  these  raoes  ;  and  these  descendants  of  Japhet 
hare  generailj  mled  the  rest  when  bronght  in  contact  with  them. 

The  majority  of  tiiese  raoes  were  nnmeroiisly  represented  in 
the  Polirfi  nation.  The  prinotpai  races,  tribes,  and  proTinoes 
which  composed  the  repvblio  of  Poland  at  deferent  periods,  were 
the  Leches,  or  aboriginal  PeleS|  or  Poles  Proper,  the  Litb«»- 
niaits,  the  Cossaoks,  the  Gomrlaaders,  the  Ltyonians,  the  Prtn*- 
manS)  the  Bohcniami,  the  Oipsiee,  die  Jews,  Silesi*,  the 
Ukraine,  Re4  Bnsaia,  MoraTia,  Brandeabni^,  Fomemoia,  and 
Meckledbuxg. 

Skction  VIII. 

THE   LBCHES. 

It  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded  by  the  great  majority 
Off  writers,  that  the  mass  of  the  Polish  nation,  properly  so 
called,  are  descendants  from  the  ancient  Leches ;  who  are  most 
probably  the  same  people  as  the  Ly^ans  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
Licieavians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Poles  proper  carry  back 
the  history  of  their  race  through  the  Leches,  to  the  remote  times 
of  NoaVs  family,  and  trace  their  origin  to  Lech,  a  great  grand- 
son of  Noah.  From  him  they  derive  the  Henetoi,  or  the  Ainetoi 
of  Homer,  Herodotus,  .Slschylus,  and  Euripides ;  and  from  these 
descended  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  the  more  immediate  ances- 
toxn  of  the  Pdes.     The  warlike  and  adventurous  colonies  of  thd 
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Gothic  rftoe,  particularly  tho  Western  or  Vin-Goths,  were  settled 
at  a  yerj  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistala,  and  formed, 
probably,  in  many  places,  the  dominant  race.  The  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  clear  complexion  and  the  regular  featares 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  together  with  their  titles  of  mobility — a  title 
unknown  in  every  other  Slavonic  language. 

The  szlackdcs  were  principally  composed  of  foreign  eonqnerors, 
and  in  the  course  of  ages  were  identified  with  the  native  aris- 
tocracy, called  the  zemianinj  or  possessors  of  land.  During  this 
state  of  early  Polish  society  many  revolutions  must  have  taken 
j^ace  m  the  country ;  and  many  warriors,  such  as  the  Krakus, 
must  have  ruled  the  Gothic  hordes  before  the  more  peaceful 
•hepherda  and  iiusbandmen  of  the  plaiafl  «f  Sarmaitia  chose 
Piast  or  Piasfcus  foir  their  first  king.  The  regions  of  the  Baltic 
and  Lower  Vistula,  after  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  finally  left 
them,  were  possessed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third,  or  first  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Lettonians  and  Lithuanians,  who 
are  considered  by  some  historians  Slavic,  and  by  others,  Finnic- 
Scythic  tribes.  These  tribes  were  probably  kindred  nations  with 
the  ancient  Livonians,  Esthonians,  and  Borussians.  The  various 
nations  and  races  which  inhabited  this  country  at  that  early 
period,  were  called  by  the  ancients,  Sarmatians.  In  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  the  Leches  or  Lekhes,  and  their  kindred  race 
the  Czekhes,  both  came  from  the  Carpathian  regions,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula  and  Varta«  Lekh,  or  Ljakh,  or  Lech,  signified  in 
old  Bohemian,  a  free  and  noble  man ;  and  this  meanii^  was 
retained  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Leches  were  divided  into  several  tribes ;  and  only  those 
who  at  first  settled  on  the  vast  plains  or  j^He^  of  the  Ukraine* 
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were  caUed  PolyaiUy  or  Poles,  or  the  inliabitants  of  the  pUSn. 
The  tribes  which  occupied  Masovia  were  called  Masovthant; 
the  Leches  who  went  to  Pomerania  were  by  the  same  usage 
eaXi&di  Pomoriane;  and  other  tribes  followed  the  same  law. 
The  specific  name  of  Poles,  as  applied  to  all  the  Lechish  tribes 
together,  was  unknown  m  history  until  the  close  of  the  tcntb 
century,  when  the  generic  term  of  Leches  disappears.  Li  the 
year  840 — ^as  some  date — the  chiefs  of  all  the  Lechish  tribes 
united  themselves  under  one  common  government,  which  had 
previously  been  ruled  by  their  different  chie&,  and  chose  Piast 
for  their  duke  or  king,  whose  reign,  together  with  his  male 
descendants,  continued  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  original  or  Lechian  race  of  Poland  comprises  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  a  part  of  the 
country  called,  since  1772,  the  Russian-Polish  provinces,  the 
duchy  of  Posen,  of  Galioia,  and  Ludomeria.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  this  latter  country  are  known  as  Russniaks,  or  Ruthe- 
nians.  In  the  Russian  provinces,  formerly  called  White  Russia, 
Black  Russia,  and  Red  Russia,  and  in  former  times  con- 
quered by  the  Poles,  the  peasantry  or  slaves  are  principally 
Russians  and  Russniaks  ;  but  in  Lithuania,  they  are  Lithuanians 
or  Lettoncs,  a  different  race  ;  and  in  all  these  countries  only  the 
nobility  and  inhabitants  of  the  cities  are  really  Poles,  or  Slavi  of 
the  Lecbian  race.  The  Polish  population  of  Silesia,  and  an 
isolated  tribe  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  called  the 
Kassubes,  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  pure  Lechian  race 
probably  does  not  now  number  over  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
souls. 

The  safest  test  for  determining  the  location,  divisions,  and 
numbers  of  the  original  Polish  races,  is  their  language.     The 
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extent  of  country  in  which  the  Polish  langoage  now  prevaiLi,  w 
the  vernacular  tongae  of  the  inhabitants,  is  much  more  limited 
than  perhaps  might  at  first  be  expected,  from  merely  oonsideriog 
.the  great  circuit  of  territory  comprised  within  the  kingdom 
during  the  height  of  its  power  and  independence.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Poland,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  became  the  most  powerful  state  in  northern  Europe. 
During  this  period  the  Teutonic  knights — ^the  mortal  foes  of  the 
Poles,  and  the  conquerors  of  Prussia — ^were  subjected  to  its 
power,  and  received  its  protection.  Livonia  was  a  component 
part  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  Courland  was  a  Polish  fief; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Smolensk  of  antiquity,  and  Kief  of 
venerable  memory,  the  favored  seat  of  royalty,  together  with  the 
Russian  provinces  adjacent  to  Galicia,  were  all  subjugated  to  the 
Polish  dominion,  by  the  success  of  its  arms.  This  powerful  and 
extensive  kingdom  in  its  meridian  splendor  stretched  from  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Ukraine,  in  latitude  forty-seven  degrees,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  in  latitude  fiftynsix,  and  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  east  longitude ;  extending  from  the  Borysthenea 
to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Euxino  to  the  Baltic.  Its  detached 
fragments  have  since  become  Prussia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, Ukraine,  Courland,  Livonia,  Austria,  and  Bussia.  After 
the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  whole  Polish  kingdom  comprised  an  extent  of 
territory  measuring  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
At  this  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  its 
political  divisions  embraced  Great  and  Little  Poland  on  the 
west;  Masovia  and  Podlachia  in  the  centre;  with ^Volhy nia, 
Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  towards  the  east ;  and  Lithuania  in  the 
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ttortb-eiBl.  The  eonntry  w«8  still  further  divided  into  thirtj-one 
palathiateB  ^md  atarostys.  The  Rnauan  kiagdom  of  Poland, 
which,  preTiooe  to  the  oeisione  at  Andrnaaow  in  1667,  contained 
abottt  nzleen  BiiQiona  of  inhabHanta,  now  embracea  over  a 
■arlaee  of  48,600  aqnare  miles,  482  towns— inolnding  211  imme- 
dkkle,  and  271  mediate  towns— 4knd  22,694  yiDagea ;  nombering 
in  all  nearly  fye  milliona  of  inhabitants.  In  1816  Poland  was 
divided  into  eight  wajwodeshipa,  called  Masovia,  with  Waraaw 
for  its  capital,  Kalisoh  or  Cracoria,  Cracow,  Miechow,  Sandomir, 
LttbUn,  Podlaohia,  Plock,  and  Angustow. 

Of  the  five  millkma  of  Poliah  inhalntants  in  the  prorinoes 
annexed  to  Ruaala  by  the  three  Buocessiye  partitions  of  I772« 
1793,  and  1795,  not  more  than  two  millions  of  them  are  properly 
Poles  or  Leches,  who  speak  dialects  of  that  language.  The 
Rnssniaks  are'  much  the  most  nameroos,  and  the  Lithuanians 
prevail  in  Lithuania ;  although,  besides  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  latter,^  the  Malo-Russian  and  White  Russian  dialects  are 
used  in  these  provinces.  The  primeval  Polbh  race  may  farther 
be  identii&ed  by  their  language,  which  was  spoken  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1815,  embracing  a  population 
of  nearly  five  millions.  The  same  language  is  used  by  the 
people  of  the  cities,  and  the  nobility  of  Galioia,  belonging  to 
Austria,  and  the  Poles  in  the  Austrian  part  of  Silesia,  numbering 
nearly  three  millions.  And  we  can  trace  the  same  original 
tongue  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  republic  of  Cracow, 
oontaiBiing  about  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  also  by  the  Russian 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Western 
Pr«Biia,  together  with  the  Pdetf  in  Sileaa,  and  die  Kassubes  in 
Foinerania ;  making  in  all  about  two  millians  of  souk.  Accord- 
ing to  this  general  eenans  of  the  Poles  proper,  who  speak  the 
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language,  thej  may  number  from  ten  to  twelve  mDliona,  tiaiiig 
different  dialects  of  the  aame  speech^  with  different  degrees  of 
parity. 

The  ancient  Poles,  as  would  seem  from  their  language,  must 
have  been  very  nearly  related  to  the  Ciekhes  and  the  Sorabiaa 
Yendes.  They  were  a  braneh  of  the  Sarmatians  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.  The  early  Slavic  tribes  in  the  sixth  oentwy  expelled  the 
old  Finnic  race;  and  marching  up  the  Dnieper,  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Vistula,  where  they  settled  on  one  side,  under  the 
name  of  Lithuanians  ;  and  on  the  other  around  the  shOTes  of  the 
Baltic,  under  the  names  of  Prussians  and  Lettiaas.  In  the 
seventh  century  they  were  followed  by  the  Leches^  and  other 
Slavic  tribes. 

Wherever  we  meet  with  the  Leches,  the  primeval  Polish  raoe^ 
they  are  represented  as  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  people 
of  all  the  northern  and  Slavic  hordes.  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity  as  early  as  the  last  of  the  ninth  or  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  art  of  writing 
was  introduced  among  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  they  were  first  called  Poles,  or  Slavonians  of  the  plain. 
The  advanced  civilization  of  the  Poles,  at  this  early  period,  soon 
excited  the  envy  and  hostility  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  races, 
and  nations,  who  were  much  less  civilieed ;  and  hence  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  Lechian  race  ever  afterwards  to  be  almost 
continually  involved  in  war  with  their  neighbors,  unUl  their  final 
conquest.  As  early  as  the  year  840,  the  primeval  Poles,  living 
between  the  Vistula  and  Warta,  for  the  first  time  united  m  one 
government  under  Piast-*-*  kiiig  of  their  own  choioe,  who  eour 
tinued  to  reign  for  about  thirty  years,  until  they  were  again 
divided  into  smaller  principalitieB  among  his  male  hoira,  so  that 
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chey  were  witLoiit  any  other  bond  of  natioiul  noion  than  affinity 
of  origin — a  common  reigning  ftmily,  and  a  common  name. 
This  social  unity,  feeble  and  fickle  as  it  waa,  had  a  poworAil  infln- 
ence  on  the  warm  and  imaginative  feelings  of  the  Poles,  and 
at  an  early  day  inspired  them  with  the  most  heroic  patriotism. 

This  state  of  Polish  society,  like  all  men  destitute  of  legal 
order  and  freedom,  and  governed  only  by  their  unbridled  feelings, 
was  soon  involyed  in  every  political  strife  and  excess,  and  aban- 
doned to  destructive  thoughtlessness  and  reckless  passion.  And 
here  we  may  see,  even  at  this  early  day,  the  germs  of  that  fickle* 
ness  which  ever  since  has  characterised  the  mass  of  the  Polish 
race,  although  this  unfbrttmate  nation  has  never  been  without 
distinguished  men  who  would  have  done  honor  to  any  republic. 
The  immortal  names  of  Piast,  Jagellon,  Sobieski,  Kosciusko^ 
Ciartoryski,  TamofUn,  Zamoyski,  ZoIkieiMd,  Casimir,  and  other 
distinguidied  heroes  and  statesmen,  will  go  down  to  future  ages  as 
ranking  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  human  race.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Lechian  Poles,  was  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
freedom.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  nobility, 
in  whose  veins  flowed  more  of  foreign  than  pure  Polish  blood,  ever 
devoted  to  foreign  interests,  and  involved  in  eternal  dissensions, 
finally  betrayed  their  country  to  the  enemy  through  blind  party 
rage. 

In  this  state  of  society,  Poland  fought  and  struggled  for  national 
existence^  unt3  she  finally  feB  under  these  crushing  evils.  Al- 
thotlgh  this  db-social  republic  was  formerly  united  under  Piast 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  received  the  name  of  one  kingdom  in 
1025,  under  the  reign  of  Bolcslas  Chrobry ;  yet  the  state  stood 
reeling  like  a  tree  without  roots,  till  it  was  finally  overthrown  by 
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the  tempest.  The  eleotiTe  franchise,  hampered  by  the  liberum 
veto  and  the  diei  under  the  buckler^  continnally  aggrayated  their 
misfortunea,  and  daily  increased  the  torhnlence  of  party.  The 
prevailing  inequality  of  condition^  founded  on  a  state  of  society 
composed  of  fourteen  millions  of  slaves,  governed  by  five  hun- 
dred nobles,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  prevented  the 
growth  of  legal  order  and  civil  liberty.  There  never  has  been, 
there  never  can  be,  a  prosperous  and  happy  society,  in  a  state 
where  the  nobleman  is  the  only  citiien,  and  all  others  are 
slaves. 

Ihia  rude,  five  hundred  thousand  headed  sovereignty  never 
understood  the  art  of  uniting  individual  liberty  with  publie 
power  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  The  great  variety  of 
races  which  successively  mingled  with  Polish  blood,  and  settled 
on  Polish  soil,  possessing  so  many  conflietiiq^  interests  and  pug- 
nacious feelings,  controlled  by  selfishness^  passion,  and  prejudice, 
continually  increased  discord  at  home,  and  hostility  from  abroad, 
until  the  nation  became  so  crippled  and  impotent,  that  it  lost  one 
safe  guard  of  its  independence  and  power  after  another,  first  in 
the  revolt  of  Silesia  and  the  Oder  ;  then  followed  the  Baltic,  and 
finally  the  Carpathians  deserted  the  Bepublic.  But  it  has  hap- 
pened in  Poland,  as  in  all  other  nations,  where  a  similar  society 
prevails,  that  a  state  which  has  no  fixed  boundaries,  which  is  oat 
oiF  from  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  internal  unity,  will  always  be 
the  prey  of  hostile  and  ambttioas  neighbors.* 

*  Malte  Brun,  XV.,  b.  114. ;  Fletcher,  13.;  Uodo's  Poiith  Dictioiiary, 
Art.  Leches;  Talvi's  literature  of  the  Slavic  NatioiM|  223;  FoKign  Quar- 
terly Review,yiII.,  61 ;  Encyclo.  Amer.,  X.,  202. 
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SfiCTION   IX. 


LITHUANIANS. 


The  great  duchy  <^  Lithuania  centainfl  a  Tart  regioa  of 
country,  lying  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  proper  and  the 
frontiers  of  MuseoTy.  Though  subject  to  the  kmgdom  of 
Poland  after  the  reign  of  Jagellon,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
yet  it  was  a  distinct  natkMO,  having  a  different  state  of  society, 
difierent  manners  and  customs,  a  different  language,  and  distinct 
political  rights,  under  the  same  Diet  as  Poland.  This  country 
lies  between  Musoovy  on  the  east ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
part  of  Musoovy,  on  the  ncnrdi ;  Samogitia,  Prussia,  and  Podla- 
chia,  on  the  west;  and  Russia,  Velhynia,  and  Podolia,  towards 
the  south.  It  extends  near  ninety  German  miles  in  length, 
reaching  from  the  borders  of  the  palatinate  of  Lublin  to  the  con- 
fines of  Livonia,  and  measuring  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  river  Niemen  to  the  Dnieper.  In  the  time  of  its  great 
duke,  Yitoldus,  it  oovered  a  much  longer  extent  of  territory, 
reaching  from  the  Euzine  Sea  to  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Baltic.  Its  union  with  Poland  was  commenced  by  Jagellon  in 
the  year  1386,  and  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Lithuanians,  the  union  was  again  renewed  and  strengthened  at 
Grodno,  in  the  year  1413.  They  still  retained  their  own  dukes 
till  the  year  1501,  when  the  great  Duke  Albert  wm  chosen  king 
of  Poland ;  and  by  Us  influenee  the  union  wae  completed,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Diet  at  Lublin,  in  1561^,  under  the 
rojgn  of  Sigisiuund  Augustus.  By  this  Isrt  aet  of  national 
union,  it  was  agreed  that  Liiku«ni»  should  enjoy  its  own  laws 
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and  privileges,  and  be  for  ever  constituted  a  part  of  the  Polish 
commonwealth,  governed  bj  one  king  and  one  Diet.* 

Lithuania  has  long  been  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Lithu- 
ania Proper,  and  Lithuania,  or  White  Russia.  Each  of  these 
grand  divisions  b  again  subdivided  into  palatinates,  and  each 
palatinate  into  districts,  while  each  of  them  are  considered  as 
duchies,  and  were  formerly  governed  by  their  respective  dukes. 
According  to  the  Polish  annals,  Lithuania  was  first  organized 
I  into  one  independent  nation  by  Palemon,  an  Italian  prince,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  fled  with  several  of  his  countrymen  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  woods  of  the  Northern  plains.  He  was  after  some 
time  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  prince ;  and,  as  a  compliment 
to  their  loyalty,  he  named  their  country  after  his  own,  calling  it 
La  Italia  ;  which,  m  process  of  time,  by  mingling  with  the  idiom 
of  these  barbaiians,  degenerated  into  Lithuania. 

Palemon,  first  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  a  descendant  from  the 
Roman  Patrice,  after  passing  through  great  dangers  and  hard- 
ships on  the  first  organization  of  the  country,  died,  leaving  three 
nephews,  Borcus,  Cunossus,  and  Spera,  who  separately  ruled 
Lithuania,  dividing  the  kingdom  between  them.  Borcus  received 
a  part  of  Samogitta  for  his  diare  of  the  dominions,  where  he 
built  a  casUe  on  the  river  Juria — ^a  branch  of  the  Niemcn — ^and 
called  it  after  his  own  name.  Cunossus,  extending  his  part  of 
the  dominion,  built  the  castle  of  Kunossow.  Spera,  in  another 
section  of  the  country,  erected  his  castle  near  the  river  8wenta, 
where  he  began  his  reign.  On  the  death  of  Borcus  and  Spera, 
Omossas  took  possession  of  both  their  dominions,  who  on  his 
death  left  two  sons^  Kyemiis  and  Qybutus*  Kyemns  estAblkhed 
himaelf  in  Litkuattia^  and  boilt  the  eastle  of  Kjemow  for  his 

*  Confiei's  Hist  Pohdid,  I.,  801^. 
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readence.  Gjlmtns  governed  SamQgitUi  where  he  aho  resided. 
Both  these  brothers  were  braye  warriors,  and  joimng  their  forces, 
ioTaded  Eussia,  where  ihej  oommitted  nameroas  depredations, 
and  carried  awaj  great  booty.  Kyemos  dying,  his  son  Ziyiban- 
dus  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Lithoania,  and  Oybotus  was 
saceeeded  in  Samogitia  by  his  son  Mtintwil.  After  a  saocession 
of  several  dokes,  who  carried  on  nomerons  wars  against  the  Tar- 
tars and  Enssians,  until  the  governments  of  Lithuania  and  Samo- 
gitia were  united  under  Duke  Eukoyoitus,  who,  on  his  death,  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  son-in-law,  Giedruasus.  On  his  death  his  son 
Bingolt  inherited  the  government,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
fitting  the  Tartars*  On  hia  death,  in  1240,  his  son  Mindog 
ascended  the  throne- 

This  prince,  after  subduing  the  dukes  of  Smolensko  and 
Yolhynia,  with  whom  he  fought  several  severe  battles,  met  in  the 
field  Boleslas,  king  of  Poland,  and  Daniel,  emperor  of  Muscovy, 
in  seyeral  well-foiight  battles,  in  which  the  Christian  army,  by 
their  idle  efforts  to  convert  the  Pagan  Lithuanians  by  the  sword, 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  victorious  hero  fre- 
quently made  incursions  into  Maaovia,  Dobrina  Gujavia,  and 
other  surrounding  provinces,  enridung  his  treasures  and  extend- 
ing his  dominions.  But  after  seveftd  bloody  wars  with  the 
Teutonic  knights  of  Prussia  and  Livonia,  in  the  year  1252, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Great  Mastw  of 
the  Teutonio  Order,  Henricus  de  Zaloza,  and  being  the  first 
Christian  prince  of  Lithuania,  he  at  last  surrendered  all  his 
dominions  to  the  knights,  in  return  for  the  several  honors  con- 
liwredand  services  rendered)  and  Espousing  the  Roman  faith^ 
sent  to  Rome  to  pay  his  respeots  to  idbe  Holy  See.  In  answet 
to  his  devotiensy  Innoc^t  IV .  commanded  his  lHX)tber  Heinderio 
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to  eonseerate  the  penitent  Liihuanian  king.  But  the  re-aotion 
of  heathen  prejudices  soon  overcame  Mindog's  recent  and  fickle 
flame  of  Christian  love,  and  refusing  to  receive  the  unction  of  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  the  Lithuanian  prince,  with  all  his  subjects,  agun 
returned  to  their  former  idolatry. 

The  artful  knights,  however,  permitted  him  to  continue  king ; 
and  under  him,  in  connection  with  the  Lithuanians,  SamogitianS| 
and  others,  thej  invaded  Masovia^  and  desolated  the  country. 
But  Mindog,  soon  forgetting  the  former  civilities  of  the  knights, 
turned  his  arms  against  them,  and  after  destroying  most  of  their 
cities,  returned  richly  laden  with  spoils.  After  committing 
numerous  other  depredations  on  the  Catholic  and  Qreek  Chris- 
tians, Mindog  was  murdered  by  his  nephew  Btroinat,  and  his 
son-in-law  Dowmant,  in  1263.  Stroinat  succeeding  to  the 
throne^  eommenced  his  reign  the  same  year,  by  the  murder  of  his 
brodier  Towoivil,  duke  of  Polocs.  But  he  soon  after  was 
deprived  of  life  by  Woisalk,  son  of  Mindog,  in  revenge  for  hb 
father's  death,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  his  paternal 
dominions.  Woisalk  rested  saidsfied  with  the  title  of  duke,  and 
commenced  his  reign  in  1264.  He  commenced  his  reign  with 
frequent  irruptions  into  Poland,  Masovia,  and  Pnwna,  until  the 
year  1267,  while  engaged  in  trying  to  subdue  Russia,  he  was 
circumvented  by  Leo,  the  duke  who  built  Leopol,  and  slain  in 
the  monastery  of  Wrowsko.  With  him  the  fkmily  oi  the  dukes 
of  Lithuania  expired,  and  Utenus,  or  Yoienus,  a  descendant 
from  the  Kitauri — a  race  of  princes  in  that  country^-*wa8  unani* 
mously  chosen  first  great  duke  of  Li^uania  and  Samogkia,  who 
after  fighting  his  way  throqgh  several  wars  with  the  Rusokis  and 
Prussians,  died,  and  left  his  kkigdom  to  his  son  Swmtotobus. 

honest  duke,  etjoymg  an  henoraUe,  short,  and  quid 
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rdgn,  was  Boooeeded  <m  hk  detth  by  hk  son  €r«numtai,  iilio  w 
his  torn,  after  a  abort  reign,  was  followed  hj  his  aon  Traohna. 
Hia  reign  was  dktiDgtiialied  for  wisdom  and  Iraaiaiiity,  bolh  in 
war  and  peaoe ;  wlio  bnilt  a  town  and  oaatle  after  hia  own  name. 
On  liis  death  he  left  fire  children,  Narimnndos,  Dowmantnai 
Holaaans,  Giedxvtna,  and  Troidenna,  who  divided  their  fikther'a 
dominion  between  them  ;  and  on  their  decease,  marked  onlj  for 
repeated  ware  on  Poland  and  the  Burronnding  nations,  were  soo- 
oeeded  bj  Rimunt,  son  of  Troidenns.  This  dnke  soon  beoame 
weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  sceptre,  and  calling  a  Diet  at 
Kiemow,  paUidj  renonnced  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Lithm* 
ania,  and  returned  to  monastic  life,  constikrting  Vithenes,  of  the 
family  of  the  Kitanri,  deaoendants  of  the  Boman  princes,  as 
great  dnke  of  hia  dominions. 

Vithenes  was  a  hraTC  and  enterprising  {ttinoe.  When  the 
friends  of  Rimont  demanded  of  him  why  he  paand  l^  his  own 
fiunily,  and  elevated  a  Boman  nobleman  to  the  goyemment,  he 
answered,  that  his  own  relati<ms  were  only  children ;  bnt  a  great 
duke  of  Lithuania  ought  to  correspond  with  the  arms  of  the 
country  iovMited  by  his  uncle  Narimund,  which  consiated  of  a 
warrior  <m  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  hot  pursuit  of  hfa 
enemies.  Vithenes  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  ld81.  In 
the  following  year  he  bvaded  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  and  pro* 
secuted  the  war  for  fifteen  days  with  continued  destruction,  until 
Lesous,  the  black  king  of  Pdand,  under  the  pretended  influence 
of  a  yisbn,  fought  him  between  the  rtrerB  Narew  and  Niemen, 
where  the  Polish  troops  gained  a  signal  yictory ;  iHuch  the  king 
commemorated  by  founding  a  parochial  church  at  Lublin,  and 
dedioating  it  to  St.  Michael,  the  archangeL 

In  the  year  1287,  the  Lithuanians,  Prussians,  and  Samogitiana, 
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^ondaumg  their  burbaroufl  hofltOidcfl,  made  a  descent  npon 
Pabrtna,  and  taking  ibe  capital  bj  sarpriBe  on  Sanday,  wbile  its 
peaceable  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  their  devotions,  killed  and 
carried  away  great  nnmbers  of  them,  subjecting  ihe  captives  to 
perpetual  slavery.  The  Lithuanians  continuing  their  barbarous 
wars,  in  1289  made  an  attack  upon  Russia  with  eight  thousand 
men,  burning,  killing,  and  destroying  eveiytfamg  before  them, 
and  returned  with  great  spoils,  before  the  country  could  bring 
them  to  merited  punishment.  This  outrage  afterwards  met  with 
a  severe  ohaadsement  the  next  year  from  the  Prussians,  who 
marched  into  Lithuania  with  a  strong  force,  where  they  killed 
and  took  captives  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  took 
possession  of  Merabde,  a  strong  castle.  Afterwards  Memer, 
great  master  of  Prussia,  inflicted  a  still  more  severe  chastisement 
upon  the  Lithuanians,  by  entering  their  country  with  a  strong 
army,  and  entirdy  destroyed  two  districts. 

Yitfaenes,  still  thirsting  for  blood,  and  smarting  under  the 
chastisements  of  war,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  hundred  horse, 
marching  through  woods  and  by-roads,  ascending  hills  and 
descending  valleys,  at  length  surprised  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple convened  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Lansch^,  killed  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  took  the  others  prisoners  ;  who,  being 
chiefly  ecclesiastics,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  barbarities,  he  robbed  the  church,  fired  the  buildings, 
and  marchmg  about  the  country,  drove  away  their  cattle.  The 
Lithuanian  soon  after  met  his  fate,  by  the  hands  of  Grediminus, 
master  of  the  horse ;  who,  conspiring  with  the  great  duchess, 
murdered  the  ddke,  married  his  princess,  and  seuied  his  crown. 
After  a  similar  series  of  wars,  and  succession  of  dukes,  con- 
tinued with  die  same  cruelties,  from  1300  to  1381,  Jagelkn 
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ascended  the  thnmo  of  Lithvwia,  aad  fiiutlly  soeoeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Lithuania)  caUed  LUwa^  in  the  yernaonlar  langoagei  and 
Lithanen  in  Gennanj,  was  fonnerlj  a  grand  dnehy,  eontaining 
flirty  thousand  nqoare  milea ;  and  was  joined  to  Poland  in  1569, 
under  the  reign  of  Jagellon  and  Hedwiga.  Since  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  kingdom  in  1773,  1793,  and  1795,  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  been  annexed  to  Russia,  and  forms  the  goyemment 
of  Mohilew,  Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna,  and  Grodno.  The  Lithua- 
nians, who  are  of  Lettish  origin,  and  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  in 
the  eleventh  century  were  tributary  to  Russia.  When  the  Rus- 
sians were  divided  by  their  difficulties,  under  the  successors  of 
Wladimir,  the  Lithuanians  declared  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence j  and  soon  became  a  formidable  foe  to  the  neighboring 
nations.  Ringold,  in  1235,  reigned  as  their  grand  duke,  and 
under  his  successors,  the  whole  of  Russian  Lithuania  revolted  and 
was  separated  from  Russia.  A  portion  of  Lithuania,  containiag 
about  seven  hundred  square  miles,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  now  forms  part  of  Gumbinnen,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  East  Prussia. 

The  union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland  was  an  unfavorable  event 
in  the  history  of  their  society.  The  ferocious,  pagan,  and  barbie 
rous  character  of  the  former,  never  coalesced  with  the  more 
refined  and  enlightened  society  of  the  latter;  and  from  this 
division  originated  ma£y  of  the  worst  evils  that  retarded  the 
social  progress  of  the  country.  The  extensive  provinces  of 
Lithuania,  until  the  fourteenth  century,  were  independent  of 
Poland.  The  Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  Poles ;  and  used  a  language  widely 
dissimilar  to  the  Polish  or  Russian  tongue.     The  Lithuanians 
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were  among  tbe  most  degraded  idolaters  previoas  to  their  anion 
with  Poland,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteen th  ccntniy,  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  under  Jagcl- 
Ion,  were  united  to  Poland  in  one  government,  as  a  condition  of 
his  marriage  with  Hed^nga,  the  Polish  princess.  It  was  stipu- 
lated as  a  condition  of  this  marriage,  that  Jagellon  should  reform 
the  society  of  his  Lithuanian  subjects,  and  convert  them  to  the 
Ohristian  reli^on.  He  made  the  effort;  but  experience  soon 
taught  him,  that  the  union  of  the  heathen  and  Christian  religion 
was  a  much  more  diffionlt  task  than  he  had  apprehended.* 

Lithuania  has  long  been  kno?m  as  an  uncultivated,  dreary 
country,  covered  with  forests,  and  sparsely  settled  with  a  low, 
miserable  peasantry,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  use  ploughs, 
or  other  agricultural  instruments,  furnished  with  iron,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  The  villages  are  a 
most  miserable  collection  of  filthy,  scattered  huts,  destitute  of 
plan  or  order,  with  large  spaces  of  ground  mtervening  between 
them.  These  hovels  measure  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  square ; 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  heaped  upon  each  other ,  with  the 
ends  projecting  over  ;  covered  with  a  roof  of  large,  rough,  shape- 
less boards,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  wall,  which  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a  window  and  chimney.  The  poor,  ignorant 
tenants  of  these  huts,  present  a  most  miserable  appearance,  both 
in  their  persons  and  manners.  These  beggarly,  sallow-oom- 
plexioned  slaves,  wear  coarse,  white  woollen  frocks,  and  a  round 
felt  cap,  lined  with  wool ;  their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  their  flaxen-colored  hair  hangs  uncombed  and  low  over 
their  heads-f 

Their  agricultural  implements  are  few  and  of  the  mdest  kind. 
•  Fletcher,  45.  f  Stephen's  Tnvelf  in  PoiaDd,  II ,  189. 
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Tkdr  pfengb  and  barraw  are  iMUiafaotarvd  from  the  branehei  of 
the  fir  tree,  whhoaft  boh  or  ropea.  Thtir  oartt  are  ooaatmetod 
vithovt  iroD ;  oonaisfeiDg  of  frar  unaD  iriieeb|  eeeh  made  of  m 
aiogle  pieoe  of  wood,  with  aides  made  of  the  hmk  of  a  tree  beat 
remd,  and  a  couple  ci  fir  trees  fir  the  thafli.  Their  harness 
eooBistB  of  bridles  and  traoes  from  the  bark  of  trees  or  of  twisted 
hmiches.  A  small  hatehet  is  their  obIj  tool,  with  whioh  they 
eonstmet  their  bnts  aad  make  their  oarts.  They  appear  ssrfile 
aad  onnglBg  ia  their  maaaers ;  and,  in  eterf  respeet,  are  m' 
wretdied  raee  of  ^ves.  Lithmmiaii  sooiety,  in  geoend,  has  ev«r 
oontiinied  nearly  the  same ;  and  Aeir  religion,  dwellings,  aad 
hndbMidry  are  fair  speeimeas  of  their  social  condition.  The 
Lithnanian  nobles  were  always  Jealovs  of  the  Poles ;  aad  strsnn- 
oosly  opposed  every  eibrt  ibr  the  relief  of  the  sbyes»  by  the 
greater  severity  and  oppression  of  their  peasaatiy,  and  every 
other  means  in  their  power.  These  rival  feelings  aad  national 
asperities,  were  always  exhibited  in  their  worst  flsatores  at  the 
eleetions,  at  the  conrta,  and  in  all  their  amociations. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  aboands  with  more  eztea- 
nve  woods  and  deserts  than  Lithnania-"a  eircnrastance  iriiich  has 
been  very  detrimental  to  social  improvement.  Their  oonntry 
contains  one  forest  of' above  a  handred  miles  long,  in  iriiich  the 
people  are  very  wild  and  ignorant,  and  almost  as  anotviliBed  as 
the  beasts  which  roam  in  the  woods,  though,  generally,  the  gen* 
try  in  Lithnania  are  more  polidied,  soeiahle,  active,  and  sprightly 
thaa  the  Poles.  This  region,  ficom  tame  immemorial,  has  been 
kdisbited  by  namerom  wild  beasts,  aad  particularly  by  a  eertaia 
ittoe  of' beans,  wh&h,  it  is  saidi,  have,  in  many  mstenees,  nonnshed 
and  bfOnght  np  yonag  children,  who  have  been  left  exposed  andr 
destitate  by  tbeik  bratd  parents,  by  the  fortaaes  of  war,  and 
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the  rolibery  of  the  Turtars.  Doctor  Connor,  in  his  History  of 
%  Poland,  who  travelled  in  ibis  eoontry  in  1698,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Sobieaki,  states  that  he  was  freqnentlj  assored  at  eonrt, 
by  the  king,  and  the  most  learned  and  reliable  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom,  that  it  was  no  nnoommon  event  for  the  children  of 
Lithuania  to  be  nursed  by  female  bears,  in  company  with  their 
cube ;  and  theso  traditions  wore  generally  believed  by  the  com- 
moTk  people,  and  treated  as  undoubted  facts.  The  doctor,  who 
"was  one  of  the  most  learned  pbysidaDS  of  his  day,  and  a  distin^ 
•  ginshed  author  of  several  volumes,  both  on  historical  and  medical 
dbience,  describes  one  of  these  wild  children  of  the  woods,  which 
he  saw  and  examined.  This  child,  who  was  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  had  been  fimnd  in  the  forest  some  time  before  the 
doctor  saw  him,  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  of  his 
previous  associations  with  the  bears  of  the  forest,  and.  was  kept 
in  a  convent  when  the  doctor  saw  him.  His  countenance  was 
most  hideous,  and  the  poor  creature  was  destitute  of  both  reason 
and  speech.  He  walked  on  all  four  of  his  Umbs,  very  similar  to 
the  animals  in  whose  company  he  was  found.  His  only  resem- 
blanoe  to  man  was  his  human  structure ;  but  from  the  weU-knowu 
fact  of  children  being  frequently  found  in  the  woods  in  this  con- 
dition, associating  with  animals,  and  his  resemblance  to  a  rational 
creature,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Christian  font  and  baptised, 
though,  during  the  administration  of  the  sacred  ordinance,  he. 
waa  restless  and  inclined  to  flight.  By  abw  degreed  he  was 
taught  to  stand  upright,  by  placing  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
bol<Mng  him  up  after  the  maaner  that  dogs  are  tan^t  to  beg. 
He  was  gnidnaily  taught  to  eat  at  the  table.  After  he  had  ht^ 
come  more  tame,  he  began  to  express  his  wants  with  a  hoarse 
and  inhtBonan  voice ;   bnt^  on  being  iaqlkired  (ji  cono^niag  his 
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life  in  the  woods,  he  was  imabfe  to  gi^e  vaj  aatiB&otory  aeoooni 
of  himself.  . 

Doctor  Connor  states  that  when  he  examined  this  wild  ohiM, 
he  was  assored  by  the  king  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  day,  and  by  sereral  dintingnidied  senators,  and 
other  great  men  of  Poland,  beaidea  the  oonunon,  nndispnied  re- 
port of  all  classes,  that  children  are  often  nmrsed  and  brought  np 
by  bears  in  those  regions.  They  informed  the  doctor,  that  if  a 
hungry  male  bear  finds  a  ohfld  exposed  in  the  forest,  he  will  im- 
mediately tear  it  to  pieces }  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a  female  bear, 
who  is  nnrsing  cnbs,  when  she  finds  a  helpless  cluld  in  this  con- 
dition, carries  it  to  her  den,  and  nonrishes  it  as  one  of  her  young. 
These  children,  as  they  grow  np,  associate  with  their  new 
mothers  and  their  famifies,  enjoying  their  care  and  protection  the 
same  as  the  cabs;  and  afterwards,  are  sometimes  taken  by 
hunters  and  brought  into  the  settlements,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
one  the  doctor  saw. 

Our  author  describes  another  instance  of  these  wild  children, 
which  occurred  in  1669,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  which  he 
receiyed  from  his  excellency,  Monsieur  de  Cleyerskerk,  then  am- 
bassador at  the  Polish  court,  from  his  majesty  King  WilUam  of 
the  States  of  Holland.  This  boy  was  seen  by  the  ambassador  at 
Warsaw,  in  1661,  who  was  found  in  the  company  of  bears,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  had  been  brought  up  by  them,  and  had  been 
taken  some  time  previous  in  a  bear  hunt,  in  the  reign  of  John 
Casunir.  He  found  him  in  a  nunnery,  playing  under  the  pent* 
house,  before  the  nunnery  gate,  and  i4>peared  to  be  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  As  soon  as  the  ambassador  approached, 
he  hopped  towards  him  as  if  surprised  and  pleased  with  his 
▼intor's  dress.    At  flrat  he  oanght  one  of  his  silTer  buttons  in 
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laia  hand  wiftk  great  eagemesB,  whiok  he  held  up  to  his  nose  to 
smell  it.  Soon  after  he  leaped  suddenly  into  a  comer  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  made  a  strange  howling  noise.  The  servant 
then  called  the  hoy  in,  and  showed  him  a  large  piece  of  hread, 
when  he  immediately  leaped  upon  a  bench  that  was  joined  to 
the  wall  of  the  room,  where  he  walked  abont  on  all  his  limbs. 
Soon,  with  a  great  spring,  he  raised  hunsdf  upon  hb  feet,  and 
taok  1^  bread  in  his  hands,  put  it  np  to  hts  nose,  and  tfien  leaped 
off  from  the  bench  upon  the  gromad,  making  the  same  strange 
noise  as  beler*.  He  had  not  yet  be^i  tan^t  to  speak,  thongh 
they  erpected  to  soon  leam  him.  His  fhee  and  body  were  badly 
soaned,  apparently  with  seratohee,  similar  to  bear's  claws. 

Ano&er  instance  of  these  wild  children  is  related  by  M. 
Christopher  Hartknoch,  of  Passenheim,  in  dncal  Prussia,  who 
hsa  written  a  taluaUe  history  of  Poland.  He  says,  that  during 
the  reign  of  John  Gasimir,  in  the  year  1669,  two  boys  were 
found  by  a  company  of  soldiers  in  company  with  several  bears  in 
the  woods*  near  Grodno.  One  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
hears  assaulted,  fled  into  a  neighboring  morass,  while  the  otiier,  in 
attemptii^  to  escape,  was  taken  by  the  soldiers  and  brought  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  was  received  into  a  nunnery,  and  christened 
by  tiie  name  of  Joseph.  He  appeared  to  be  about  ten  years  old ; 
and  though  his  physical  structure  every  way  resembled  a  human 
being,  yet  his  manners  and  appearance  were  altogether  bestial. 
His  favorite  food  was  raw  flerii,  wild  honey,  crab  apples,  and 
othar  food  which  were  well  knows  to  be  the  daintiee  on  which 
bears  delight  to  feast,  and  whioh  he  resembled  by  walking  on  his 
hands  and HMt,  aa  well  as  in  all  his  actions  and  habits.  After 
hia  baptism,  he  was  taught  with  great  difficulty  to  walk  ujurigfat ; 
aol  his  language  was  confined  to  a  few  wmdi»)  whieh  were  ex^ 
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preiwid  IB  a  eottse  tone,  similar  to  At  voice  of  bean.  He  wm 
ao  far  tamed  as  to  perfonn  sooie  of  the  qsiiaI  eenrioee  of  tlie 
kltebeDi  by  carryix^  wood,  water,  and  other  rimilar  eeniees* 

On  a  foil  review  of  »11  the  Poiuh  authors,  there  seems  to  be 
BO  donbt  of  the  &et  that  the  children  of  hamsn  parents  have 
been  freqaeatly  found  in  a  wild  state,  associating  familiarly  with 
bcMB,  and  apparently  nomrished  and  protected  by  them.  But  as 
to  tiie  ^t  of  their  being  aotoally  nursed  by  female  bears  in 

• 

company  with  their  yoang,  is  an  mference,  which,  of  course, 
BiBst  be  drawn  from  all  the  dronmstanoes  of  the  case.  At  least 
the  Lithuanian  histc^  is  as  well  aathenticated,  and  perhaps  better, 
liian  the  Roman  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  forms  a 
mdancholy  chapter  in  the  history  of  Polisfa  and  Lithuanian 
sodety.  The  ezposare  of  these  unfortunate  children,  in  some 
JBStanees,  may  be  attributed  to  the  inhumanity  of  parents,  and 
particularly  the  gipsies,  who  abandon  their  children  with  the  ex- 
pectatioB  of  their  being  destroyed  or  nourished  by  animals ;  and 
in  other  cases,  to  the  misfortune  of  war,  where  the  parents  are 
soddenly  destroyed  or  taken  captives,  while  their  ia&nts  are 
left  in  the  forest  to  meet  their  fate.* 


Sjcction  Z. 


COSSACKS. 


The  Cossacks,  or  Casacks,  comprising  the  various  tribes  who 
have  long  inhalited  the  sonihem  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia, 
Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Aoa,  form  one  of  the  most  interestiBg  features  of  Polish 

*  Connor,  I.,  34d— 3S0. 
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society.  They  are  now  oeovpied  in  guarding  tke  soniheni  and 
eastern  frontier  of  tbe  Russian  empire,  paying  no  taxes,  and  per- 
forming military  duties  instead  thereof.  Nearly  all  of  them  be- 
long to  the  Greoo-Rnssian  church — ^the  established  religion  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Their  internal  goyemment  is  a  military  de- 
mocracy, independent  of  the  Russian  power,  tiioogk  nominally 
subject  to  that  dominion.  Their  origin,  descent,  and  social  o<m- 
dition,  very  naturally  and  necessarily  divide  them  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  the  Oossaoks  of  Little  Russia,  or  Malo- 
Russia,  and  those  of  the  Don.  Each  of  these  classes,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Don,  have  several  collateral  and  subor- 
dinate branches.  From  those  of  the  Don,  who  are  regarded  as 
the  most  civilised,  have  descended  the  Yolgaic,  the  Terek,  the 
Grebeskoi,  the  Uralian  and  Siberian  Oossaoks.  To  the  other 
race  belong  the  Zaporogians  or  Haydamaks,  who  are  the  most 
savage  of  the  Cossack  name. 

We  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
writers  as  to  the  origin  of  this  wonderful  people,  and  the  prime- 
val etymology  of  their  name.  Some  derive  both  raoes  from  the 
province  of  Casachia,  so  called  by  Constantino  Porphyrogenetes. 
Cazaky  in  the  Turkish  language,  signifies  a  robber ;  but  in  the 
Tartar  language  it  signifies  a  soldier  lightly  armed  for  rapid 
motion  in  battle.  Others  suppose  that  inasmuch  as  the  CossackB 
came  from  the  plains  beyond  the  Volga,  they  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  Tartar  hordes  who  settled  there  at  difierent 
times ;  while  others  contend  they  are  of  Russian  origin,  or  of 
Scythian  descent.  Their  language  is  originally  Russian,  although, 
by  their  early  wars,  and  other  assoeiations  with  the  Turks  and 
Poles,  they  have  incorporated  into  their  native  language  many 
words  from  "the  idioms  of  these  raoes.     It  is  probable,  on  a 
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fan  reriew  of  til  the  anthoritiefl,  thfti  both  rtoM  of  the  Goaneki 
are  the  descend&nts  of  the  united  Boesiaii  adrentoren  who  oame 
from  the  pfOTucee  oi  NoTgorod,  mingled  with  Tartar  bh>od. 
Their  original  object  was,  donbtleaB,  to  oolleot  booty  in  the  wars 
and  fends  with  the  Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rossiaii 
empore. 

As  a  reward  for  their  usefidness  in  protecting  the  frontiers, 
tfie  government  granted  them  great  pririleges ;  and  their  num- 
bers rapidly  increased  in  proportion  as  lands  were  granted  to 
them.  Thus  their  power  was  greatly  augmented,  until  they  be- 
came by  degrees  better  organised  and  more  firmly  established, 
though  their  power,  since  1804,  has  been  Tery  much  diminished. 

The  word  Cossack,  meaning  a  yolunteer,  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable  to  their  social  condition,  whose  serrioe  is  oyer  voluntary. 
The  Cossacks  are  a  nation  of  colonized  warriors.  They  hold 
their  lands  by  military  tenure,  and  when  occasion  requires,  can 
famish  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
service  of  the  govermnent.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  occupy 
an  immense  territory,  spreading  over  more  than  57,000  square 
miles — a  surface  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole  British  islands, 
and  far  more  level  and  fertile.  It  is  inhabited  to  the  present 
day  only  by  nomad  herdsmen,  who,  unlike  the  generality  of 
Polish  and  Russian  peasantry,  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  fet- 
ters of  slavery.  ^^  True  as  a  CosseteUj^^  has  ever  been  the  motto 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  has  descended  to  their  children, 
die  Cossacks,  unadulterated,  and  is  the  common  proverb  of  the 
southern  inhabitants  of  the  Muscovite  dominions.  Under  the 
government  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  their  political  privileges 
are  almost  equal  to  a  democratic  equality. 

The  dispositions,  manners,  and  customs  of  this  people,  are 
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simiSftr  to  tbeir  Soythiaa  fovefiithert ;  md  their  rettiieis,  aotm, 
rosming  tpirit,  remain  nnaltercd  to  the  present  day.  Thej  have 
made  considerable  pr<^e8B  in  a^onltnre,  and  are  distingaished, 
m  many  placee,  for  their  indnstry.  Many  of  liieir  villages  are 
olean  and  flouiislHng — ^their  honses  white  and  oomfortaUe  ;  and 
the  produce  of  their  fisheries  on  the  Don  is  somewhat  eztensrye 
and  Inorattve.  Their  horses  are  iheir  chief  pride  and  wealth — 
then*  principal  amusements  are  equestrian  games  or  races ;  and 
frequently  five  hnndred  or  &  tfaonsand  stallions  constitute  the 
studs  of  the  wealthy,  while  the  poor  possess  only  three  or  four. 
Thdr  extensiro  pastures  fiamish  all  with  ample  meaas  of  sup- 
port ;  and  all  are  ever  ready,  ftt  the  call  of  their  hetnran,  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  plunders  and  fortunes  of  war.  The  Cossack  is  a 
man  of  a  serious,  reflecting  countenance,  haying  a  tall,  manly, 
oemman&g  %are,  with  a  half-shaved  head,  long  moustaches, 
and  abrupt  speeeSi.  His  dress  resembles  his  old  Lithuanian  and 
Pdidi  sttcestors  of  four  or  five  centuries  i^d.  He  »  slow, 
taoitara,  «nd  of  few  words ;  and  is  proverbial  for  his  shrewdness, 
intelligence,  and  rigorous  observanee  of  contracts. 

The  orig^  of  this  singular  society  explains  their  peculiar 
character.  Mas  and  nature  have  conspired  in  giving  them  th^ 
extraordinary  oast  and  marvellous  history.  Bom  and  nestled  in 
the  frontier  forests  and  mountains  of  Burope  and  Asia,  they  have 
always  wandered  in  the  plains,  which,  for  many  centuries,  have 
been  the  common  battie-field  for  Scythian  vaior,  Tartar  plunder, 
and  Saarmatian  victories.  Far  bade  In  the  annals  of  war,  this 
country  was  the  common  highway  between  barbarous  Tartary 
and  civilized  Europe,  marked  by  the  tombs  and  bleached  bones 
of  Tartars,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Bussians, 
whose  multitudinous  hordes  have,  century  after  oentuiy,  perished 
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in  IWiumkIs  of  wan,  which  originated  only  in  plunder  and  pre- 
d&iorj  inyaflioas.  These  savage  hordes,  by  their  onezpeoted  and 
sadden  attack,  overran  the  vilkges  by  the  light  of  their  torches, 
masaaoring  the  slumbering  inhabitants,  and  mingling  the  gnah- 
ing  gore  of  parents  and  children  on  their  own  hearth-stones ; 
and  seizing  the  froits  of  the  people's  industry,  before  the  warriors 
could  assemble  ham  the  castles,  fled  from  the  scene  of  death 
amid  the  groans  of  the  dying  mothers  and  the  riirieks  of  their 
expiring  in&nts,  while  the  darkness  of  midnight  glittered  with 
the  blase  of  their  dwellings.  Such  was  the  birth-place,  the 
cradle,  and  school  of  the  Cossack  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  continual  drama  of  death  and 
human  slaughter — untO  the  boundless  plains  of  Sarmatia  have 
been  fertilised  with  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  and  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries — ^this  strange  popu- 
lation, phoBnix*Kke,  have  repeatedly  sprung  up  fresh  on  that 
beautiful  soil,  cut  up  by  the  tramp  of  war-horses,  and  fertilised 
by  human  blood,  where  sorrow  and  death  grew  more  luxuriantly 
than  all  other  plants. 

On  this  soil  the  Cossack  nation  had  its  rise,  and  has  continued 
its  luxuriant  growth  for  centuries,  nourished  by  the  mingled 
ashes  of  their  cottages  and  their  ancestors,  until  the  whole 
European  continent  began  to  tremble  for  its  safety  before  the  in- 
vincible  power  of  these  northern  barbarians.  The  first  origin  of 
this  strange  society,  was  a  band  of  refugees,  robbers,  and  crimi- 
nals, who  at  an  early  day  assembled  on  two  small  comers  or 
narrow  strips  of  land — one  beyond  the  Bon,  towards  the  sea  of 
Aiof ;  and  the  other  beyond  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  towards 
the  Black  Sea.  About  sixty  miles  below  Kiow,  the  Dnieper 
forms  a  variety  of  islands — ^upwards  of  seventy  in  number.    The 
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banks  of  the  rirer  are  bo  skirted  with  wood,  sometiines  steep  and 
mar^j,  aod  the  deep,  dark  caverns  in  the  rocky  islands,  over- 
hung and  concealed  bj  the  dense-spreading  trees  and  thick- 
tangled  thorn  bushes,  formed  a  most  inviting  and  secure  retreat 
when  the  country  was  overpowered  by  robbers  and  barbarians. 
During  the  early  invaoons  of  the  Tartars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Lithuanian  wars,  many  persons  took  refuge  there,  whose  number 
was  subsequently  increased  by  the  arrival  of  lawless  adventurers, 
guided  by  fear,  necessity,  and  the  pastoral  love  of  change ;  em- 
bracing deserters  from  the  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
Wallachian  ranks,  as  well  as  fugitives  from  Tartar  slavery,  and 
criminals  from  different  nations. 

This  motley  and  heterogeneous  band  was  at  first  bound  only  by 
the  laws  of  celibacy,  fishing,  and  hard  labor.  After  the  pressing 
danger  had  passed  away,  these  restrictions  were  gradually  ne- 
glected, when  they  sallied  forth  upon  secret  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  plains,  and,  by  degrees,  they  continued  down  the 
Dnieper,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  even  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  In  time  of  peace  they  spread  them- 
selves over  the  neighboring  plains,  fed  their  numerous  flocks  on 
the  steppes,  and  cultivated  the  soil.  They  dwelt  in  their  huts 
of  clay,  ready  at  a  mementos  warning  to  flee  to  their  islands, 
caverns,  and  retreats,  on  the  first  approach  of  an  invading  foe, 
which  they  feared  to  encounter.  Their  original  character  for 
plunder  and  war — their  cruel  thirst  for  blood — their  savage  fero- 
city and  wild  democracy,  which  the  circumstances  of  their  early 
origin  stamped  upon  them,  are  still  retained  by  tbem  without  any 
material  change.  The  Cossack  society  of  Poland  never  amalga- 
mated with  the  society  of  Poland  Proper,  and  has  always  been 
a  powerful  distributing  force  in  the  social  progress  of  the  nation. 
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Their  maimers,  fife,  liabits,  religion,  and  laws,  which  neyer  ad- 
Tanced  beyond  the  degradation  and  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
have  gradually  been  diffused  throughout  Polish  society,  more  or 
less  for  ages,  until  modem  reform  and  European  refinement 
sought  in  vain  for  an  introduction  into  the  society  of  Poland. 

The  father  of  John  Sobieski,  whoso  estates  lay  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  he  had  peculiar  advantages  for  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Cossacks  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  has  left  on 
record  a  most  interesting  account  of  them.  The  great  majority 
of  these  wandering  tribes  confined  their  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  their  little  families,  and  frequently  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
the  towns  which  belong  to  the  crown  or  the  noblesse.  They  not 
unfrequently  interrupted  the  ennui  of  repose,  by  repeated  assem- 
blies ;  while  their  comitiay  which  were  generally  civil  wars,  were 
often  stained  with  profuse  bloodshed.  In  these  tumultuous 
assemblies  they  elected  their  hetman  or  chief  by  acclamation,  fol- 
lowed by  throwing  their  bearnskin  caps  in  the  air.  Such  was  the 
inconstancy  of  ^is  rude  multitude,  ^at  they  frequently  de- 
stroyed their  own  property.  Their  hetman  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  so  lon^:  as  he  continued  in  office. 

The  town  of  Tretchmiron,  in  Kiovia,  was  the  arsenal  of  their 
warlike  implements  and  their  treasure.  Here  they  deposited  the 
booty  taken  by  their  pirates  in  Romelia  and  Asia  Mmor  ;  and 
here  were  preserved  with  religious  care,  the  immunities  granted 
to  their  nation  by  the  republic.  Here  were  displayed  the  stand- 
ards  which  the  king  gave  them  whenever  they  were  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  state.  It  was  round  this  royal  standard  that 
the  nation  assembled  in  their  comiHa.  There  the  hetman  ad- 
dresses the  multitude  with  his  head  uncovered,  with  a  respectful 
idr,  ready  to  exculpate  himself  from  all  the  charges  brought 
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against  him,  and  to  solieit,  hnmblj,  his  share  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemies.  These  piratical,  peasants  were  passionately 
fond  of  war  in  its  most  savage  features  :  few  of  them  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  musket ;  and  the  pistol  and  the 
sabre  were  their  ordinary  weapons.  With  theise  light  and  coura- 
geous squadrons,  Poland  could  face  an  in&ntiy  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth.  They  were  equally  serviceable  in 
retreatmg  and  advancing.  When  discomfited,  they  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  with  their  chariots,  ranged  in  several  lines  in  a 
circular  form,  to  which  no  other  fortifications  can  be  compared. 
Behind  this  bulwark  they  defy  the  attacks  of  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy. 

The  native  country  of  the  Cossacks  is  Little  Bussia.  The 
Slavonians  of  Kiow  f<Hrmed  a  distinct  colony  from  those  of 
Novgorod.  Their  government  and  destiny  being  widely  different, 
and  separated  from  each  other  for  more  than  three  centuries,  they 
were  finally  united ;  though  their  language,  manners,  and  physical 
constitution,  all  indicate  different  tribes  of  people.  The  Malo* 
Russians,  or  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia,  are  at  present  settled 
in  the  Ukraine,  or  in  the  governments  of  Kiow,  Tchemigow, 
Novgorod,  Severskiy  Kursk,  Orel,  and  Tambof.  All  the  military 
peasants  m  these  provinces  are  denominated  Cossacks ;  but,  in 
the  last  age,  the  same  name  was  generally  applied  to  a  number 
of  warlike  freebooters,  who  lived  under  a  separate  government. 
The  word,  which  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and  signifies  an  armed  man, 
was  adopted  by  the  Russians  at  the  time  when  they  began  to 
reside  m  the  places  which  the  Tartars  inhabited ;  where  the 
conquerors  mingled  with  the  few  of  the  vanquished  that  re- 
mained, and  became  fami%r  with  the  same  sort  of  life.  Kasa- 
ohia,  a  country  at  the  bass  of  Mount  Caucasus,  between  the 
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Bla6k  t&d  the   Gaajnan   Beu,  is    mentioiied   hj  Constantine 

Porpbjrogenetes.     Acoordiog  to  the  Rttaaan  annals,  MeStislaf, 

prince  of  Tmotttarakan  and  son  of  the  great  Vladimir,  gained  a 

signal  Yietoiy  in  1201  oyer  the  Kosaki ;  a  people  who  appear  to 

t>e  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Greek  emperor.     They 

were  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their  name  was  probaUj  deriTed  from 

tiieir  mode  of  fighting — ^in  the  same  manner  as  the  Kirgnisea- 

Kaisaks,  who  have  been  so  called  from  their  light  armor.     The 

Tartar-GoBsaokB  are  frequently  mentioned  in   RnsBian  history, 

partienlarly  in  the  reign  of  lyan  the  First.'   The  Cossacks- 

Ordindd  were  distangoished    about   Ihe  same  lime  from  the 

Coseacks  of  Aiof ;   the  former  belonged  to  the  great  Orda,  or 

horde,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Tartars  on  the  Wolga. 

These  two  branches  are  the  last  remains  of  the  Tartar  empire  in 

Russia,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  eonqnerors,  many  of  whom 

fled  on  their  anival,  and  joined  other  Tartar  tribes. 

The  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  are  first  mentioned  in  history, 

in  the  year  1320,  when  GMemin,  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania, 

conquered  Kiow.     The  terror  excited  by  the  victories  of  that 

distingushed  prince,  first  gave  origin  to  the  military  republic  of 

the  Cossacks.     Swarms  of  fugitives  left  their  country,  assembled 

at  the  embouchure  of  the  Dnieper,  and  formed  a  petty  state. 

In  order  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  their  neighbors,  they  were 

compelled  to  organise  a  military  government  and  submit  to 

military  laws.     After  Kiow  was  laid  waste  a  second  time  by  the 

Tartars,  in  1415,  their  number  was  much  increased ;  and  they 

multiplied  much  more  rapidly,  when  that  large  principality  was 

united  to  Lithuania  and  Poland.     The  new  colony  was  called 

Little  Russia,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  great  empire. 

"Die  inhabitants  gradually  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 

6* 
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and  tbe  Bog,  and  occupied  all  the  coantry  between  these  riven 
and  the  Dnieper.  These  Cossacks  built  towns  and  burgs,  in 
which  they  resided  with  their  famiUcs  during  winter,  but  in 
summer,  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  wandered  oyer  the 
steppes ;  or,  like  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  waged 
Gontbual  war  against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  The  Poles,  being 
interested  in  this  game  of  blood,  for  the  reason  that  it  protected 
them  against  their  most  formidable  enemies,  did  all  they  could  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  risix^  republic.  Sigismund,  the 
king  of  Poland, 'ceded  foreyer  to  the  Cossacks,  in  1750,  the 
countries  above  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper.  Stephen  Batory 
improved  their  military  government,  appointed  their  hetman^  or 
chief,  and  granted  them  an  extensive  territory  ;  bntj  unfortu- 
nately, his  successors  pursued  a  different  policy. 

The  Cossacks  were  prohibited  from  continuing  their  wars 
against  the  Turks,  and  thus  their  warlike  institudons  were  effec- 
tually destroyed.  The  Poles  settled  in  then:  country,  and  held 
all  the  principal  offices  of  the  province ;  and  their  clergy,  who 
were  of  the  Greek  Church,  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  spiri- 
tual authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  These  and  similar  invasions  on  their  rights,  drove 
the  Cossacks  to  rebel  against  the  Polish  government ;  and,  after 
an  obstinate  war,  revolted  from  Poland,  and  joined  their  destiny 
to  the  empire  of  the  czars  in  1654,  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half  after  their  first  separation  from  the  Russian  nation.  These 
northern  warriors  now  form  the  great  terror  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  are  considered  the  most  formidable  military  fee  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  Cossacks  during  their  wars  with  Poland,  left  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  migrated  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia.    They  settled  in  a  fertile  region,  and  retained 
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ibeir  stratoeracj.     Suok  is  the  origin  of  the  Slobadet,  or  the 
ConackB  of  tbe  Ruflsian   Ukraine.     Their  coontrj,  which  was 
formerly  attaehed  to  the  great  duchj  of  Kiow,  remained  uncnlti- 
Tated  since  tbe  first  invasion  of  the  Tartars.     The  most  remark- 
able branch  of  the  Cossacks  were  the  Zaparognes.     It  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  defend  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine  from 
the  iQTasions  of  the  Tartars,  that  a  number  of  young  unmarried 
men  should  occupy  the  southern  frontiers,  where  the  Don  empties 
into  the  Slack  Sea.     Soon  after  this  resolution,  youthful  warriors 
i&ocked  from  every  direction  to  that  station,  which  in  a  short  time 
became  a  military  school ;  and  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of 
the  yousg  Cossacks  to  their  new  country,  that  they  refused  to 
leave   it,  although  constantly  exposed  on  every  side   to  hostile 
invasions.     The   colonists  were,  however,  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  by  the  arrival  of  their  countr3rmen,  who  fled  from  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  Poles.     It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  separated  wholly  from  the 
Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  whose  hetman  they  had  obeyed  until 
that  time,  forming  a  distinct  military  state,  and  elected  a  chief, 
the  kochevoir^aman,  or  commander  of  the  camp.     Their  setcha, 
or    principal   station,  was  a  fortified  camp  :  and  although  they 
frequently   changed  its  position,  it  remained  always  near  the 
cataracts  of  the  Dnieper — the  place  from  which  their  name  is 
derived: 

The  sole  object  of  the  Cossack  stratocracy  was  war.  The 
profession  of  arms  and  the  spoils  of  war  were  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  They  neglected  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  ;  fishing  and  the  chase  were  their  amusements,  not  sources 
of  wealth  or  means  of  living.  All  the  members  of  the  society 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ;  and,  although  Ihey 
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stole  and  oanried  off  the  ^ves  of  their  ndigfaborsi  it  mm  imlMrfal 
to  bring  a  woman  within  the  limits  of  the  seteha.  To  inorease 
their  population,  and  furnish  their  society  with  yotmg  men,  they 
captured  all  the  boys  they  could  find  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions ;  and  their  numbers  were  further  increased  by  the  acoession 
of  criminals  and  outlaws  from  ererj  kingdom  ;  and  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  were  spoken  in  their  tents.  The 
ataman  was  chosen  cyery  year,  and  no  honor  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion was  conferred  on  him  aflber  the  expiration  of  his  office. 
Every  member  in  the  community  was  eligible  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  repuUic.  They  had  no  written  laws — custom  super- 
seded their  necessity ;  and  no  inconrenienoe  was  felt  from  the 
absence  of  law  in  the  administration  of  justice  among  such  a 
community  of  thieves  and  robbers.  Criminals,  in  many  instances, 
were  judged  with  impartiality,  and  always  punished  with  great 
seyerity  The  murderer  was  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with 
him  whom  he  had  murdered.  Robbers  were  confined  three  days 
in  the  stocks,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  so  many  stripes,  that  most 
of  them  died  under  the  lash.  They  had  all:  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  freebooters.  They  were  brave,  barbarous,  and  hospitable ; 
sober  and  active  in  war ;  indolent  or  drunken  in  their  houses  or 
tents.  The  number  of  those  able  to  take  the  field  sometimes 
amounted  to  forty  thousand. 

Their  nation,  though  unsubdued,  was,  at  different  times,  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  the  Porte,  and 
Russia.  Peter  the  Great  destroyed  their  seteha,  when  they 
joined  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa,  the  hotman  of  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Ukraine.  Afterwards  they  lived  under  the  protection  of  the 
Crimean  khans ;  and  were  admitted,  in  1737,  among  the  Russian 
vassals.     All  that  the  service  of  the  Csar  required  of  them  was, 
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to  genre  in  the  campfugna  when  required ;  for  wUeh  they  wwe 
treated  and  paid  Vke  the  other  Coflsaoks.  In  the  war  afiainsl 
the  Turks,  which  terminated  in  1774,  thej  rebelled  and  declared 
themselTes  independent ;  and  when  colonies  were  established  in 
the  conquered  countries  on  the  banki  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Cos- 
sacks claimed  the  territory  as  their  own,  aad  by  f<Hree  and 
stratagem  took  fifty  thousand  prisoners.  Their  depredations 
becoming  intolerable,  a  Russian  army  swronnded  their  camp  and 
disarmed  them  in  1775  ;  and  they  had  the  choice  of  leaving  the 
empire,  or  of  abandoning  their  military  institutions.  A  few 
resorted  to  agriculture,  but  the  majority  joined  the  Turks  and 
Tartars. 

Catharine,  by  an  ukase  of  the  30th  of  June,  1792,  ceded  to 
the  Zaporogues,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  war 
against  the  Turks,  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  and  all  the  land 
bounded  by  the  Feia  and  the  Laba,  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof;  embracing  an  extent  of  territory  of  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  square  miles. 
From  that  time  the  people  were  called  Tchemomorski,  or  the  Black 
Sea  Cossacks,  who  had  the  privilege  of  ohoosing  their  ataman ; 
and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  were  permitted 
to  migrate  with  them  to  the  new  settlement.  These  barbarians, 
under  the  reforming  hand  of  time,  have  voluntarily  renouneed 
their  ancient  customs  ;  marriage  is  tolerated,  and  the  predatory 
warriors  have  become  husbandmen  and  riiej^rds.  Six  Cossaek 
regiments  in  the  Russian  service,  contain  three  thousand  of  their 
best  warriors.  Their  country,  which  forms  a  part  of  Asia,  is 
contigHous  to  Circassia  on  the  south,  and  the  steppes  of  Astrakan. 
on  the  east.  The  soil  is  fruitful  and  well-watered ;  and,  if  the 
banks  of  the  Kuban  be  exeepted^  the  cUmate  is  generally  healthy. 
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On  ihe86  banks,  the  TohernomorBki  settled  and  founded  lekater- 
hioslaT,  their  capital,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  pastures,  covered 
with  unwholesome  mists.  The  peninsula  of  Tanian  is  sometimes 
changed  into  an  island  by  the  inundations  of  the  Kuban,  and  is 
generally  exposed  to  perpetual  vapors.  Among  other  phenome- 
na of  this  region,  showers  of  viscous  mud  rise  occasionally  from 
the  ground,  which  the  Russians  call  volcanoes.  The  town  of 
Taman  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phanagoria — officially 
called  Tmoutaracan — ^the  name  which  it  bore  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  then  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom. 

The  Donian  Cossacks^  or  the  Cossacks  on  the  Don,  form 
another  great  branch  or  tribe  of  the  same  people.  Their  lan- 
guage is  similar  to  that  of  the  Little  Russians,  and  probably 
settled  gradually  in  the  countries  from  which  the  Tartars  were 
expelled.  The  new  colonists  obtained  the  Tartar  name  of  Cos- 
sacks from  their  mode  of  life  and  their  associations  with  the 
former  inhabitants  ;  while  those  of  Little  Russia  were  so  denomi- 
nated, because  they  adopted  the  same  military  institutions. 
Some  of  the  Tartars  remained  in  these  countries,  in  the  society 
of  the  Russians,  and  gradually  learned  their  language  and 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  oolonbts  soon 
increased  to  a  considerable  republic ;  and  their  numbers  were 
almost  daily  augmented  by  young  men  who  fled  from  Russian 
slavery.  By  the  laws  of  the  state,  all  were  admitted  to  the  free 
and  equal  rights  of  citizens,  prisoners  of  war  not  excepted. 
In  the  year  1570,  after  the  campaign  of  the  Turks  against 
Astrakan,  the  colonists  located  their  capital  at  Tsherkask,  which 
is  seventy  versts  from  the  fortress  of  Azof,  and  received  from 
their  new  residence  the  name  of  Tsherkaski.  Their  nation, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  enjoyed 
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the  piotectiiMi  of  tbe  onn  in  the  nae  waj  aa  the  CoflMeks  of 
Little  Russia  had  been  sostained  bj  the  kings  of  Poland.  Many 
priTi]e|;e8  were  eonferred  on  them  ;  hmds  exempt  from  taxes 
were  assigned  them  ;  arms  and  mnnitions  of  war  were  famished 
at  the  expense  of  the  patron  government,  on  terms  of  military 
TBSsalage.  The  Donian  Cossacks  made  their  first  debnt  in  the 
Bnssian  armies  in  1579;  since  that  time,  their  prowess  has 
^decided  the  fate  of  many  battles,  though  their  love  of  indepen- 
dence and  thirst  for  plunder  hare  sometimes  excited  them  to 
revolt. 

The  Cossacks  on  the  Bon  inhabit  the  plaius  of  that  river,  and 
their  country  extends  between  the  governments  of  Sarotof, 
Astrakan,  Woronesh  or  Vorones,  and  lekaterinodav,  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  They  oecnpy  a  territory  of  fifty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  geogn^hical  square  miles ;  extending  over  an  immense 
plain,  destitute  of  hills.  The  soil  is  generally  barren,  though 
some  parts  of  it  are  as  fruitful  as  the  Ukraine.  The  inhabitants 
have  made  Uttle  progress  in  the  usefid  arts,  and  agriculture  is 
Tory  much  neglected.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  Cossacks 
consists  in  cattle  and  fisheries; and  their  annual  exports  of  fish  and 
caviar  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  rubles.  Their  agricul- 
tural business  is  carried  on  by  Bnssian  peasants,  whom  the  Cos- 
sacks hire  for  very  moderate  wages.  The  Cossack  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  taking  care  of  his  horse,  and  the 
iahfwiu$y  or  herds  of  the  rich,  are  made  up  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  of  these  animals.  The  saddle  horses  only  are  stabled 
in  the  winter.  The  Cossack  war-horse  is  small  and  lean,  but 
swift  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  and  labor.  Horse- 
racing,  in  time  of  peace,  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  females  are  industrious,  and  spend  their  time  in  manu&c- 
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iaiiiig  liaea  mi  elotb,  pelisfles,  mantles,  and  atockhigfl ;  they  odl^ 
Uvate  the  gardens,  orobards,  and  yinejards.  Their  dwellings  are 
clean,  and  evince  more  domestio  refinement  than  can  be  fonnd  in 
the  greater  part  of  Hnflsia.  The  booses  are  white  and  provided 
with  windows  and  chimnejii)  and  their  doors  are  alwajs  open  for 
•trangers,  who  share  liberally  in  tiieir  hospitality.  The  honses  of 
the  wealthy,  at  the  present  day,  are  well  famiBhed — the  inmates 
are  eager  for  information — and  many  of  them  educate  their  ohil'« 
dren  at  Pelersbnrg.  They  have  established  a  seminary  at  Tcber- 
kask,  the  chief  town  in  the  country,  which  is  well  patronized. 
Their  principal  chnroh  is  adorned  with  several  standards  and 
other  trophies  eoUeoted.  in  many  parts  of  Burope.  The  inhabit-' 
ants  enjoy  civil  and  political  Hberty^the  monopolies  of  the 
Bvssian  crown  are  light — the  people  make,  drink,  and  sell  as 
much  brandy  as  they  please,  without  excise,  taxes,  or  mflitary 
ooQscription,  on  condition  that  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, they  must  rise  and  march  to  the  field  of  battle  in  mass. 
This  service  is  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  Cossack,  whose 
chief  happiness  is  on  his  charger,  and  his  principal  ambition  is 
war  and  plunder. 

Their  system  ef  government,  subject  to  the  Russian  monarchy, 
is  a  very  simple  stratocracy.  The  Russian  secretary  of  war, 
who  receives  his  instructions  from  the  Ciar,  communicates  his 
sovereign's  orders  to  the  Cossack  hetman,  the  chief  or  general 
of  the  military  nation.  The  hetman  makes  the  royal  mandate 
known  to  his  people,  who  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes,  whether 
or  not  the  requisition  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  m  what  manner  it 
should  be  executed.  Sometknes  the  majority  negative  the  demands 
of  the  monarch,  who  occasionally  quietly  yields  to  their  inclina* 
tkms ;  but  b  some  instances  the  sovereign  ccmstrues  the  slightest 
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oppoflitioD  into  a  reTQlt,  and  cbaatiiea  the  rebeb.  The  polioy  of 
the  Riunan  goTernment  u  to  gradually  nndenniDe  the  Coaeaok 
democraej  by  building  up  among  them  a  powerM  and  wealthy 
aristooracj  similar  to  the  other  Raasiai)  proviirees. 

The  Tillages  of  the  Cossacks  are  oallod  stantitcas,  each  con- 
tuning,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  houaes,  and 
each  Btantitza  has  its  eleotiTe  magistratei  and  forms  a  military 
company.  Tckerkask,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  marsh,  and 
sapported  on  piles.  The  city  is  divided  into  eleren  stantiUas, 
and  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thonsand  inhabitants,  who 
sail  in  the  spring,  in  times  of  high  water,  from  house  to  house. 
Tziemlianskaia  is  noted  for  its  vineyards,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  Burgundy.  The  other  Cossack  grapes  are  mostly 
white,  and  produce  sparkling  vnnes. 

The  country  of  the  Donian  Cossacks  is  watered  by  the  Don 
and  its  feeders,  of  which  the  Donets,  or  Danaets,  is  the  principal. 
The  last  river  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Tanais  of  the 
ancients.  The  Don  issues  from  the  Lake  Iwanow,  and  waters 
a  hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Woronesch.  On  the 
lefl  it  is  enclosed  from  that  town  to  the  confluence  of  the  Donets, 
by  steep  banks  of  chalk ;  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it 
enters  an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  where  its  streams  are  not 
confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cataracts.  Its  depth  varies 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  it  does  not 
rise  over  two  feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Its  navigation  is  very 
limited,  and  the  water  is  unfit  for  domestio  purposes. 

The  country  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  steppe,  which  separates  the  Wolga  from  the  Ural ;  it  forms  a 
long  and  narrow  belt,  consisting  principally  of  sandy  and  marshy 
land,  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the  last  river.    The  Ural 
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descends  from  the  Ural  mountains,  and  received  its  name  from  a 
decree  of  Catharine  II.  The  channel  of  its  waters  is  without 
rocks,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  navigation  of  small  vessels, 
but  its  commerce  has  never  revived  since  the  destruction  of 
Saraitschik,  a  Tartar  city.  The  Cossacks  carry  on  an  extensive 
fishery  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  river  is  froven.  Several 
thousand  fishermen  assemble  in  sledges  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
every  man  is  provided  with  a  spear,  several  poles,  and  other 
instruments.  They  arrange  themselves  in  a  long  line,  and  if 
those  in  the  rear  attempt  to  take  the  place  of  those  before  them, 
their  instruments  are  instantly  broken  by  the  guards  of  the  sta- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the  fisheries  departs  in  his  sledge 
all  the  rest  follow  him  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Soon  the 
ice  is  out,  their  spears  are  cast,  and  the -river  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  poles.  Fishmongers  assemble  from  aU  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, who  purchase  the  fish  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
water ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  quivering  sturgeon,  the  huso,  and 
sewmga,  cover  the  ice.  The  couriers  travel  at  full  gallop,  and 
deposit  the  spoils  in  P^etersburg.  The  fisheries  produce  two  mil- 
lions of  rubles  annually;  and  the  duties  imposed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  army  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  rubles,  which  forms 
the  principal  revenue  of  the  Cossack  republic. 

The  Uralian  Cossacks,  who  are  more  wealthy  than  the  other 
Cossack  tribes,  live  in  affluence,  from  the  income  of  their  fish, 
cattle,  horses,  and  wool.  Their  houses,  particularly  in  Uralsk, 
the  capital,  are  commodious  and  clian ;  strangers  are  treated 
with  great  hospitality.  The  dress  of  the  males  is  rich  and' showy, 
and  corresponds  with  the  turbans  of  the  females,  adorned  with 
pearls.  These  Cossacks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Roskolniki, 
refiiM  tobacco,  and  retain  their  long  beards. 
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Tlie  Iiistorj  of  thia  extraordiiiuy  poople,  who  we  noir  ai  p«Me 

with  all  the  world,  10  filled  with  the  recital  of  a  series  of  the  most 

cruel  wars.     They  commenced  their  bloody  career  as  freebooters, 

separated  from  the  Donian  Cossacks,  and  settled  along  the  course 

of  the  lower  Wolga,  where  thej  made  common  plunder  of  travel* 

lers,  merchants,  and  ambassadors.     Ivan  II.  sent  an  army  against 

them,  and  those  that  were  made  prisoners  suffered  the  severest 

punishments.     Driven  from  the  Ural,  they  laid  waste  the  shores 

of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  having  conquered  Saraitchik,  they  put 

the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  houses,  and  opened 

the   graves,  with  the  expectation   of  finding   concealed  wealth. 

Their  independent  republic,  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural, 

then  the  Jaik,  invoked  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  preserved 

its  privileges.     But  under  the  sanguinary  revolt  of  Pugatsoheff 

these  fierce  and  restless  spirits  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  hailed 

him  as  their  chief,  who  were  finally  vanquished  by  the  Russians, 

and  their  national  assemblies  were  abolished,  with  the  destruction 

of  their  artillery.     In   the  sixth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 

seventh  century,  this  same  warlike  people  demolished  Urganz,  a 

great  commercial  city  near   the  Aral  lake.      They   also   took 

Khivafa,  and  retained   possession   of  it   for  more  than  a  year. 

Their  present  population  is  variously  estimated  from  thirty  to 

fifty  thousand. 

In  the  war,  1538,  three  thousand  Cossacks  of  the  Don  per- 
formed their  first  campaign  with  the  Russians  in  Livonia,  when 
they  conquered  Siberia,  drove  the  Tartars  from  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, and  severely  chastised  the  Turks.  While  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  were  carrying  on  their  frequent  rebellions, — the  last 
ci  which  was  conducted  by  Pugatscheff,  a  formidable  foe  to  any 
army  he  met, — ^ibey  quarrelled  among  themselves  so  violently, 
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tbftt  the  gteki  family  becfttkie  dmded  into  several  pArte.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  these  feuds,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Bon,  consisting  of  abont  seven  thousand  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  punishment  of  their  offences,  fled, 
in  1577,  to  the  Kama  and  to  the  Perm,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Oby ;  where  they  drove  out  the  Wogalfl,  the  Ostiacs,  and  the 
Tartars,  who  were  settled  there.  By  these  contests  wiA  the 
inhabitants,  their  numbers  were  very  much  reduced ;  and  their 
leader,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  conquests,  implored 
assistance  from  the  Russian  government,  and  placed  themselves 
under  its  protection.  This  branch  of  the  Cossacks  has  since 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  gradually  spread  themselves  over  all 
Siberia. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Cossacks  is  variously  estimated, 
from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  one  million.  But  not  half  this 
Bumb<v  is  generally  in  actual*  service,  and  two  thirds  of  those 
are  engaged  only  in  the  domestic  service,  and  never  enter  Europe ; 
80  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  can,  on  an 
average,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eussian  army.  During 
the  seven  years'  war,  the  Russian  army  enrolled  only  ten  thou- 
sand Cossacks.  By  the  military  regulations  of  1804,  two  out  of 
three  regiments  perform  military  duty  at  home,  and  the  third  on 
the  frontiers,  though  they  are  all  liable  to  be  called  into  the  field 
at  any  time ;  and  on  such  occasions  they  receive  pay  and  rations 
from  the  emperor.  In  general,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  who 
are  the  most  independent,  form  the  irregular',  flying  cavalry  of 
the  Russian  army,  after  being  divided  into  separate  troops.  The 
Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  are  more  disciplined,  and  form  more 
regular  troops.  The  Cossacks  still  retain  their  democratic  equal- 
ity,— ^having  no  nobility  among  them, — all  having  equal  rights. 
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«Dd,  witkont  any  degmiM&m^  each,  »  lik  ton,  «tti  Mmamid 
and  obey.  Their  officers  we  mil  ohosea  by  &  omjority  Tele  of 
themselyes,  end  froiv  their  own  ranke ;  mbjeet  only  to  the  ler* 
jnel  approval  of  the  Ciar^  after  the  election  of  the  eoauaaader^iii* 
chief, — ^who  cannot  be  removed  without  the  eane  approTaL  The 
commanders  are  always  supported  by  the  Bvssian  crown ;  but 
the  common  Cossacks  are  pstd  only  lAHe  they  are  <m  doty. 

Their  regiments,  which  are  fi«m  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
strong,  Tarying  aooovding  to  the  sise  of  the  political  cirek  whieh 
they  ooenpy,  are  commanded  by  a  chief,  or  heiman ;  and  the 
commander  of  the  irtiole  corps  assnmes  the  same  name.  This 
military  society,  which,  in  the  Gossadc  regions,  absorbs  sll  oiher 
social  difitbetions,  is  so  organised,  that  the  officers  under  the  oolo* 
nel  are  destitute  of  rank,  except  those  of  some  particular  regi- 
ments, who  have  an  equal  rank  with  the  officers  in  the  army  ;  and 
in  case  of  necessity  may  be  commanded  by  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  regular  army.  £a<^  Cossack  is  liable  to  do  duty  irom 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  is  required  to  furnish  h\^  own 
horse,  and  elothe  himself  in  the  Polish  or  oriental  fkshion. 
Their  principal,  and  most  formidable  weapon,  is  a  lance,  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length.  They  are  also  armed  with  a  sabre,  a 
gun,  or  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  lances, 
in  riding,  are  carried  upright  by  means  of  a  strap  fastened  to  the 
foot,  to  the  arm,  or  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  with  their  bows 
and  quivers  hanging  over  thdr  shoulders.  Besides  these,  eaeh 
soldier  has  his  isa^scAa,  consisting  of  a  tluck  whip  of  twisted 
leather,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  weapon  against  an 
nnarmed  enemy,  and  for  the  management  of  their  horses. 

Though  these  troops  are  not  weU  adapted  to  regular  move^ 
menta,  yet  they  are  very  serviceable  in  attacking  baggage,  maga^ 
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kines,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  troops  scattftred  in  flight.     Their 
horses  are  generally  small,  and  of  poor  appearance,  but  they  are 
unusually  tough  and  well  broken,  and  so  swift  and  hardy,  that 
when  they  do  not  march  in  compact  bodies,  and  their  baggage  ifl 
not  heavy,  they  can  trayel,  without  much  difficulty,  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  a  day,  for  several  days  in  succession.     Each  regi- 
ment, or  pulk,  has  two  or  more  silken  banners,  usually  adorned 
with  the  images  of  their  most  distinguished  saints.     The  Cos- 
sacks fight  generally  in  small  bodies,  with  which  they  attack  the 
enemy  on  all  sides — ^but  principally  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear ; 
while  they  rush  upon  them  at  full  speed,  with  a  terrific  hurrah, 
and  with  levelled  lances.     When  by  this  cbarge  they  succeed  in 
breaking  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  by  this  bold  method  of 
attack,  they  instantly  drop  their  lances,  which  are  dragged  along 
by  the  fastening  strap,  and  seizing  their  sabres  and  pistols  do 
most  deadly  execution.    If  in  these  charges  they  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, and  &il  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  their  enemy,  they  imme- 
diate^ wheel  their  horses,  and  retreat  to  some  appointed  place, 
form  anew  as  quick  as  possible,  and  repeat  the  charge,  until  the 
enemy  is  put  to  flight,  or  they  are  defeated.     When  they  succeed 
ihey  pursue  the  scattered  forces  with  great  severity. 

In  1570,  they  built  their  principal  $tantitza  and  rendezvous, 
called  Tscherkask,  seventy  verst«  above  Azoff,  on  several 
islands  in  the  Don,  about  1,283  miles  from  Petersburg,  now  con- 
taining 2,950  houses,  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  hetman.  It  is  called  the  Tartar  Venice,  where 
the  houses  rest  on  high,  wooden  piles,  and  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  small  bridges.  When  the  river  is  high,  from  April 
to  June,  the  city  appears  to  be  floating  on  the  water.  Their 
churches  are  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 


I 
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Tlidir  city  oontaioa  %  theatre  and  many  private  libraries,  wtdi  a 
I  school  where  Frenoh,  German,  geometry,  history,  geography, 
I  natnral  philosophy,  and  the  other  usual  edncational  branches  are 
taught.  It  is  a  place  where  much  commereial  business  is  done 
by  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  others.  In  censeqnenoa 
of  this  city  being  unhealthy,  by  the  oyerflowing  of  the  island  on 
which  it  stands,  they  haye  lately  built  new  Tscherhask,  on  an 
arm  of  the  Don,  about  four  miles  from  the  old  city,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  city  haye  principally  t-emoyed.* 


Section  XI. 


PRUSSIANS. 

P 


Previous  to  the  tenth  century,  the  ancient  ^styi,  Yenedi,  and 
Guttones,  formed  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothio  people,  who  inhabited 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Yistida  on  the  west,  and  the 
Niemen  on  the  east.  They  are  known  in  history  by  the  ancient 
names  Prucsi,  Prutsi,  Prutzi,  and  Pruteni ;  and  now  by  the  more 
modem  name  of  Prussians.  In  their  early  history  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  th^  were  connected  either  with  the  Borusci,  a  much 
more  eastern  tribe,  or  with  the  Po-Russians,  a  Slayosio  people, 
whose  name  signifies  the  neighbors  of  the  Russians.  Their 
name  has  probably  originated  from  an  ancient  Wend  word,  Prusz- 
nika,  which  indicates  the  character  of  the  soil,  or  hard  and  clayey 
lands,  and  is  applicable  to  the  inner  ridge  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

They  were  divided  into  different  tribes,  many  of  which  are 
somewhat  known.  The  Pruczi  proper,  or  Sembes,  were  the 
natives  of  Samband,  or  the  ancient  WitUand;  the  Natangi 
*  Encydo.  Amer.  iii.  163 ;  AliBon's  Hist  Buzope,  dbap.  68. 
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khabited  the  woo&nds  on  the  eoath  of  ihe  Pregel ;  and  tbe 
Naetravi  and  Ssalavoni  were  soattered  along  the  banki  of  the 
Niemen.    The  Sudayi  were  probably  the  same  people  as  the 
Sadeni  of  Ptolemy,  who  emigrated  daring  the  thirteenth  oenturj 
into  Lithuania  and  the  south-east  proTinoes  of  Eaatern  PnuBia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  GroUndiy  or  men  wUk  large  heads^  who 
oecnpied  the  southern  portion  of  Eastern  Pmssia  in  the  foHr* 
teenth  eentnry.     The  Uitni,  Ermi,  or  Wermi  of  Finnio  origin, 
gaye  their  name  to  'the  provinee  of  Ermeland.     The  eonntrj 
round  the  Frisch>Haf,  or  fresh-water  lake,  was  peopled  by  the 
Pogesani,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Vistula  were  inhabited  by 
the  Pomesani.     The  Lithuanians  and  Samo^tians  haye  the  same 
origin  as  the  Pruozi,  and  both  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Venedi  or  Wends  ;  but  these  last  ultimately  mingled  with  other 
Gothic  and  Finnio  tribes,  who  obtained  a  temporary  rule  over 
diem. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Pruczi  gradually  fell  into  disuse 
In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken  since  the  seventeenth.  The  languages  of 
the  Lithuanians  and  the  Pruczi  were  different  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Wend,  sometimes  called  the  Proto-Wend,  which  was 
spoken  from  time  immemorial  on  ^e  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where 
the  trade  in  yellow  amber  existed  as  early  as  the  first  dawn  of 
history.  In  the  commencement  o(  the  Christian  era,  the  same 
trade  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  between  the 
Venedi  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  Veneti  on  the  Adriatic — a  proof 
of  a  yery  early  commerce  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  Pruczi,  at  an  early  day,  were   distinguished  for  their 
humanity  to  those  who  were  shipwrecked.     They  were  govemed 
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by  a  great  many  independent  mlers,  whose  authority  was  limited, 
and  shared  by  the  people  and  the  priests.  Their  flocks,  corn, 
and  honey,  famished  them  ample  provisions ;  their  intemperance 
tanght  them  the  art  of  manafactunng  ardent  spirits  from  mares^ 
milk  ;  the  skins  and  fors  of  wild  animals  supplied  their  ward- 
robe ;  while  they  sold  these  surplus  manufactures  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  The  great  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  a 
much  stronger  defence  than  the  houses  of  their  chiefs,  and  their 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers,  both  of  which  were  made  of  wood. 
Their  greatest  enemies  were  the  Poles,  who,  previous  to  the  tenth 
century,  were  very  little  in  advance  of  the  savage  state.  They 
made  frequent  incursions  into  their  country,  insulted  their  wives, 
carried  ofiF  their  children  as  slaves,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and 
stole  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  ancient  Pruczi  were  early  celebrated  for  hospitality,  where 
the  friendly  and  peaceable  stranger  was  alwajrs  welcome.  But 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  their  sanctuaries,  or  even  to 
approach  the  sacred  trees  under  whose  blissful  shades  they  adored 
the  images  of  their  heathen  gods ;  and  the  stranger  who  violated 
these  sacred  retreats  suflbred  the  penalty  of  death  for  hb  intru- 
sive crime.  They  have  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion ;  differing  in  their  personal  appearance  from  the 
Samogitian  and  Lithuanian  peasants,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
only  unmixed  descendants  of  the  Pruczi ;  though  it  is  probable 
the  fair  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  Guttones  or 
Goths,  who  formed  the  dominant  class.  There  are  many  events 
that  occurred  during  the  war  between  the  Pruczi  and  the  Teutonic 
knights,  which  prove  a  distinction  of  ruling  and  vassal  tribes ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  mere  slaves  could  never  have  defended  them* 
selves  with  such  distinguished  valor. 
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Their  imperfect  goTemment,  which  was  dependent  on  %  oor- 
rapt  priesthoody  was  more  stable,  and  continued  longer,  than 
most  of  the  neighboring  nations  of  the  same  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Their  obscure  and  tranqnil  retreats  remained  nninterrapted 
until  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  missionaries 
of  the  Pope  attempted  a  reform  in  their  religion.     The  idolatrooa 
and  quiet  Prussians,  resenting  these  religious  innoTations,  put  to 
death  a  monk  in  the  year  997,  who  attempted  tp  oTcrthrow  the 
worship  of  their  fathers.     This  homicide  was  seised  as  a  pretext 
by  the  Polish  princes,  who  had  recently  become  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, for  declaring  war  with  the  perpetrators  of  so  foul  a  deed, 
and  took  possession  of  their  country ;  which  they  considered  a 
Taluablo  acquisition  of  territory.     Boleslas  I.  avenged  the  death 
of  St.  Adalbert,  by  inyading  Prussia,  and  devastating  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword.     But  Boleslas  soon  found  he  was  a  much 
better  warrior  than  a  Christian  minister,  and  that  the  swqrd  waa 
not  the  most  excellent  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;    and  experience  soon  taught  him   that  his  missionary 
efforts,  which  were  staiaed  with  innocent  blood,  were  unsuccessful, 
while   the  iilsulted    Prussians  maintaiIl^d  their  freedom,  and 
adhered  to  their  t^then  religion.     Tb^  Prussians  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Poles  in  1163,  and  invaded  several  of  their  pro- 
yinces  on  the  Vistula.     Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  anxiously  watching  events,  now  upfurled 
the  Danabrogy  or  the  red  and  white  burner  of  the  holy  oross, 
and  conquered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
most  of  Livonia  and  Prussia.     The  latter  province  continued 
faithful  to  his  rule  as  late  as  1227,  when  he  lost  all  his  other  con- 
quests.    The  Prussians  revolted  against  the  feeble  successors  of 
Waldemar,  and  made  themselves  a  most  IbrmidaUe  foe  to  the  Poles. 
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Tlie  P^k  fOTOce^BiaSy  uabk  to  resist  the  inTMBong  of  tiMse 
barbvow  hordesi  were  driTea  to  the  last  resort  of  inyokiog  die 
•ausUnee  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

The  kingdom  of  Pmssiay  alter  » long  BaceeaBien  of  bloody  won 
with  Poland,  rose  from  the  mina  of  the  Teutonic  order)  bat  it 
sunk  again  into  inagnifieanoe  daring  the  Swedish  and  Roaaian  wsra 
in  Poland.  The  population  in  1700  amounted  to  only  seven  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  xnore  than  one  sixth  of  that  number  was  out  off 
by  the  plague  in  1709.  A  colony  of  twenty  thousand  Protestant 
Saltabnrghers,  who  fled  from  ^e  persecution  of  a  fanatic  bishop^ 
were  invited  by  I>VedBrio  William  into  his  dominions ;  and  these 
oolonists  were  soon  followed  by  others  from  Switierland,  Alsaoe, 
and  the  Palatinate.  But  the  progress  of  tiie  population  was 
again  retarded  by  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  according  to  the 
oeasus  of  1775,  Sastem  Prussia,  including  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  it  existed  in  1772,  contained  ozdy  seven  hundred  and  eighty-* 
five  thoosand  inhabitants.  Then  it  was  only  a  nominal  title, 
which  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  derived  from  the  possession 
of  Prussia.  Since  1772  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  division  of  Poland  the  king  received  the 
former  Polish*Prussia  and  the  territory  of  Netse;  both  of  which 
contained  a  populatbn  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
soola,  which  opened  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Prussia 
and  Brandenburg,  leaving  the  exports  of  Poland  dependent  on 
the  Pruasian  government. 

The  country  continued  to  flourish  in  population,  industry,  and 
general  prosperity,  until  the  ambition  of  Frederic  11.  induced 
him  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  extending  his  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbors.  The  tyrants  in  the  division  of  their 
Polish  spoils  gave  Prussia  two  new  provinces,  wholly  peopled  by 
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Pedes ;  the  one  was  eaUed  Soaihem  Pnusia,  and  the  other  New 
Eastern  Pnusia.  Between  the  years  1795  and  1806,  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  kingdom  was  not  less  than  fifty-six  thousand 
square  miles ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  equalled  4,045,000 — 
including  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  in  Eastern,  and 
eight  hundred  and  soTenteen  thousand  in  Western  Prussia,  one 
million  three  hundred  and  eighty-eeyen  thousand  in  Southern, 
and  eighty  hundred  and  thirty-seyen  thousand  in  New  Eastern 
Prussia. 

The  frail  edifice  erected  by  FrederiQ  tiie  Great,  cemented  in 
Polbh  blood  and  enriched  by  Polish  wealth,  was  soon  oyertumed 
by  the  French  hwo.  Napoleon.  Nearly  all  the  conquests  in 
Poland,  many  of  which  were  made  by  Frederic  himself,  were 
detached  from  Prusma,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  its 
ancient  limits.  The  conquered  territory  was  not  all  restored 
after  the  de&at  of  Napoleon  ;  part  of  the  district  of  Netie  was 
included  in  Uie  new  great  duchy  of  Posen,  whic^  is  formed  by 
the  western  extremity  of  Southern  Prussia.  A  national  or  Polish 
goyemment  was  guaranteed  to  that  great  duchy  by  the  last 
treaties,  and  for  a  time  was  separated  from  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy. Prussia,  which  was  first  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1701, 
and  has  at  dijfferent  times  acquired  large  accessions  ci  territory 
from,  a  small  and  feeble  state,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  in  Europe.  The  kingdom  now  comprises 
two  great  political  divisions;  first,  Prussia  Proper,  containing 
the  original  territory  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen,  formerly  belonging  to  Poland ;  second,  the  German  pio- 
yinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
and  the  Khine.  The  two  last  form  a  detached  western  portion, 
separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanoyer,  Hesse,  and 
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Saxonj,  and  the  small  principalitj  of  Neufehatel  in  Switzerland. 
The  territorj  of  the  empire  embraces  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  square  miles,  and  over  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants, 
nearly  two  millions  of  whom  are  Poles. 

Prussia,  the  smallest  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  always 
one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  Poland,  and  finally  became  one  of  the 
three  merciless  victors  that  slaughtered  their  national  parent* 
The  kingdom  is  composed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  several  of 
which  are  not  connected  by  any  common  feeling  or  common 
interest ;  bound  together  only  by  an  artificial,  political,  military 
system ;  without  geographical  or  human  ties.  The  nation  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  its  promotion  of  literature,  and  extensive 
common  school  system  ;  but  stUl  the  country  has  made  very  slow 
progress  in  civilisation  and  refinement,  when  compared  with 
England  and  America.  The  causes  of  their  very  slow  progres- 
sion are  obvious.  Like  Poland  and  Russia,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment is  a  military  system,  founded  on  and  sustained  by  pow- 
erful and  expensive  standing  armies,  which  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  people.  Many 
of  the  various  heterogeneous  parts  composing  the  monarchy,  have 
no  national  interest  in  each  other  as  Prussians.  As  usual,  in 
military  governments,  where  the  government  is  carried  on  by 
numerous  military  officers  in  regular  gradations,  who  merely  exe- 
cute the  orders  received  from  their  sovereign,  the  people  have  no 
love  for  tyrants,  and  are  kept  in  subjection,  not  by  moral  suasion 
as  in  America,  but  by  military  force  and  legal  coercion.  The 
want  of  equal  representation  in  the  affairs  of  state — the  strongest 
ligament  of  national  unity — the  absence  of  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  a  servile  dependence  on  Russia,  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  embarrassments  ;  which,  probably,  will  prevent  Prussia 
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from  ever  eqiulling  EBgland  ftnd  Amerie*  ia  national  glory,  and 
social  prosperity.  And  jndgii^  from  present  appearanees,  in 
connection  with  Uie  past,  before  another  quarter  of  a  century 
shall  have  elapsed,  Russia  may  repeat  the  fatal  blow,  formerly 
inflicted  on  Poland,  and  lay  Pmasia  in  the  t(»nb  of  departed 
natioos.* 


Section  XII. 


LITONIA. 


Liyonia,  comprising  the  Russian  provinces  upon  the  Baltic, 
known  as  Livonia  Proper,  Esthonia,  Goarland,and  Semigallia,  at 
an  early  day  in  their  history,  belonged  to  the  Russian  states,  as 
tributaries ;  though  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  insti- 
tutions, and  protect  themselves  from  the  hostile  tribes,  without 
the  aid  of  the  dominant  government.  During  that  unfortunate 
period  in  Russian  history,  when  the  empire  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  Livonia,  for  a  short  time,  asserted  its 
independence  of  the  Czar  ;  but  was  soon  subdued  again  by  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Livonian  provinces  were  little  known  in  Europe 
previous  to  1158,  when  a  few  merchants  of  Bremen,  on  their 
way  to  Wisby,  in  Gothland,  while  searching  for  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  commerce,  were  driven  upon  the  coasts  of  Livonia» 
Afterwards,  this  country  was  frequently  visited  by  the  people  ot 
Bremen,  who  soon  led  out  colonies  and  founded  settlements  there. 
Meinhard,  an  Augustine  friar,  in  company  with  other  Germans, 
emigrated  thither  about  twenty-eight  years  after,  where  he 
converted  tho  inhabitants  to  Chrbtianity,  and  was  made  their 

*  Mfldte  Bran,  iv.  377. 
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first  bifibop.  The  spiritaAl  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  fully 
established  until  the  time  of  Albert,  the  third  bishop,  who 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Dwina.  Here  he  buQt  the  city  of  Riga, 
in  the  year  1200,  and  made  it  the  see  of  his  biahoprio. 

At  the  close  of  this  century,  Canute  VI.,  the  Danish  king, 
took  possession  of  these  provinces,  but  his  successor,  Wladimir 
III.,  sold  them  to  the  Teutonic  knights  for  a  sum  of  money ; 
who,  having  previously  been  united  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sword,  founded  by  Albert,  in  1201,  now  held  dominion  over  all 
the  four  provinces.  The  power  of  the  knights  was,  however,  too 
weak  to  long  retain  them  against  the  fierce  onset  of  the  Russian 
Czar,  John  II.,  Wasiliwitch,  who  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
union  of  the  Livonian  states.  Esthonia  was  joined  to  Sweden  ; 
Livonia  was  united  with  Poland  ;  and  Courland  with  Semigallia 
was  made  a  duchy,  under  Poland  ;  and  was  held  as  a  Polish  fief 
by  the  last  grand-master  of  \  the  Teutonic  order.  From  this 
time,  a  scene  of  strife,  war,  and  discord  arose  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Poland  for  the  possession  of  Livonia,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century.  In  1660,  at  the  peace  of  Olivia, 
this  province  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Poland,  and  was  again 
united  to  Esthonia.  Both  provinces  were  again  annexed  to 
Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721. 

The  Livonians  are  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  race,  and  are 
principally  slaves ;  but  their  servitude,  by  which  they  suffered 

« 

the  most  grievous  oppressions,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility, 
has  been  somewhat  relieved  by  an  imperial  decree  of  1804.  In 
addition  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  we  find 
many  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians.  In  their  religion,  the 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  besides  Calvinists, 
Catholics,  and  the  Greek  church.     The  country  was  re-organized 
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in  1783,  when  Liyonia  became  the  government  of  Rigft,  ^n^ 
EsUionia  that  of  Revel,  until  the  emperor  Panl  restored  the  name 
of  Livonia,  in  1797.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  fewer 
circles.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Livonians  were  gross  idolaters ;  and  their 
social  condition  was  extremely  barbarous.* 


Section  XIII. 


COURLANDSRS. 


Courland,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  which,  in  Russian,  is  called 
Eourliandia,  and  in  German,  Kurland,  was  formerly  a  duchy,  to 
which  belonged  Semigallia.  At  the  present  day,  they  form  to- 
gether the  Russian  government  of  Mittau,  containing  about  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  and  nearly  one  half  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Lettonians,  Germans, 
Livonians,  and  Russians,  with  a  few  Poles  and  Jews.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  and  about  one  fifth 
are  Catholics.  The  nobility  is  composed  of  Poles,  Russians,  and 
Germans,  possessing  high  privileges  and  aristocratic  monopolies. 
Courland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  with  the  latter  was 
conquered  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  afterwards  united  with  Semigallia,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Duchy  of  Caurland^'*^  and  the  two  provinces  became  a  fief  of 
Poland,  which  was  governed  by  its  hereditary  dukes  till  1737. 
Frederick  William,  the  sixth  duke,  married  Anne  Ivanowna,  a 
Russian  princess,  in  1710,  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  re- 
tained possession  of  the  duchy,  though  the  government  was  en- 

*  CoQDor  XL,  100. 
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tmsted  to  prinoe  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  On 
the  death  of  FordinaBd,  in  1737,  the  estates,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  elected  her  fayorite  and  grand  oham- 
berl^y  Ernest  John  Biren,  as  the  dnke  of  Courknd,  who,  in 
1740y  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  1762,  the  emperor  Peter  re- 
oalled  Biren,  who  was  restored  to  the  dnkedom  by  the  states, 
after  a  contest  with  Prince  Charles,  son  of  the  long  of  Poland, 
who  had  mled  the  dnehy  daring  the  exile  of  Biren.  In  1769, 
he  conveyed  the  duchy  to  his  son  ;  and  on  his  death  it  was  an* 
nexed  to  Russia  by  Catharine.  Since  that  time  it  has  remained 
subject  to  Russia,  with  a  goTcmment  divided  into  five  districts. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  1818,  confirmed  the  charter  of  the 
nobility  of  Courland,  by  which  the  peasants  were  declared  free, 
and  their  relations  to  their  former  lords  were  regulated. 

The  duchy  of  Courland,  comprehending  the  provinces  of 
GonrUnd  Proper  and  Semigallia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  ihe  east  by  the  great  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  on  the  south  by  the  duchy  and  prorince  of  Samogitia. 
^  Its  entbe  length  is  about  fifty  great  German  leagues,  measuring 
from  Memel,  in  Prussia,  to  Riga,  in  Livonia,  computing  six  Prus- 
sian leagues  to  a  mile.  The  breadth  varies  from  the  Baltic  to 
Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  measuring  in  some  places  thirty,  and  in 
others  but  twenty-four  leagues,  and  in  some  places  less.  This 
duchy  is  generally  a  level,  fruitful  country,  and  has  long  been 
well  inhabited.  It  is  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  whHe  under  the 
government  of  the  Teutonic  *  kniffhts  was  the  better  half  of  it ; 
but  since  that,  its  limits  have  been  somewhat  abridged.  Cour- 
land was  not  entirely  subdued  until  the  year  1488,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Teutonio  knights,  who  were  inrited  there  by 
Volquinusy  the  second  master  of  the  Livonian  Order. 

7* 
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In  1661,  Duke  G<oihofred  was  influenodd  by  LutfierV  Refor- 
Buitioa  to  become  %  Proieatant,  and  marj^y>  whieb  had  neter  been 
done  by  any  of  his  Livonian  Order  before  him.  He  left  two 
sons,  Frederick  and  Wllliam.  Frederick  succeeded  his  father  in 
1587,  and  dying  without  issne,  the  dakedoma  descended  to  his 
brother  William,  who  was  re-called  from  his  bMiishmettt,  and 
roceiTed  by  the  Goarlanders  wilih  great  i^plaoae.  This  dake  left, 
only  one  son,  who  was  godson  to  King  James  I.  On  his  death, 
he  was  sacceeded  by  his-  son  James,  who  inherited  the  two 
dachas  of  Courlaltd  and  Semigallia  ia  1639..  This  prince  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  building  ships,  whose  coontry  possessed 
ample  materials  fwc  this  business.  By  means  of  his  eztensire 
shipping,  he  extended  his  dominions,  by  discovering  the  river  Semi- 
gal,  in  Goinea,  and  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbean 
idands  in  America,  which  was  then  uninhabited.  Here  he  built 
fr  fort,  calling  it  James  Fort,  after  himself,  where  he  cultivated 
the  land  for  many  years.  At  length,  Lambson,  a  Zealander,  and 
a  man  of  wealth,  belonging  to  the  states  of  Holland,  took  pos- 
session of  one  comer  of  the  island  ^  and  after  considerable  dis- 
pute, was  permitted  to  remain  and  cultivate  the  soil  on  paying  a 
small  rent,  until  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Swedes  and 
Poks,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  island  during  the 
Duke's  imprisonment.  The  Dutch,  having  obtained  the  island 
by  force  and  fraud,  the  Duke,  after  applying  to  the  Lambsons 
first,  and  afterwards  to  the  states,  and  finding  all  his  entreaties 
in  that  quarter  useless,  finally  made  application  to  Oharles  II., 
to  be  restored  to  his  former  rights  on  the  island,  voluntarily  con- 
senting to  hold  it  subject  to  the  king's  protection ;  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  treaty  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  duchy 
of  Courland,  in  1664.  •* 
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Duke  James,  upon  his  snooeeding  his  fafher  in  the  dnohj  of 
Gonrland)  was  married  to  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  From  this  marriage  descended 
the  subsequent  Duke  Frederic  Casimir;  Prince  Ferdinand, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg ; 
and  Prince  Alexander,  w&o  was  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
siege  of  Buda,  and  afterwards  died  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  The 
same  parents  also  left  three  princesses,  namely,  Louis  Elisabeth, 
who  married  Frederic  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  Mary  Amelia,  wife 
of  Charles,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ]  and  Charlotte. 

The  Duke  of  Couriand  was  for  a  long  time  a  vassal  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  electors  were  to  the 
emperor.  When  a  new  king  was  elected,  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  send  his  envoy  to  take  investiture,  by  receiving  a  standard  with 
the  arms  of  Poland  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Couriand  on  the 
other.  After  this  ceremony,  the  envoy  is  permitted  to  take  his 
seat,  and  oovek*  his  head,  while  great  civilities  are  paid  him. 
The  duchy  of  Coujrland,  for  the  want  of  male  heirs  in  the  family 
of  the  duke,  reverts  to  the  crown  of  Poland — the  same  as  ducal 
Prussia  does — from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.* 

Section  XIV. 

BOHEMIA. 

We  look  in  vain  for  much  accurate  learning  concerning  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  who,  at  a  very  early  day,  mingled 
with  the  Poles  in  blood  and  social  intercourse.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  they  were  subdued  and  mostly  destroyed  at  a  very 
eariy  period  by  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race,  who,  under  command  of 

*  Connor,  II.,  99,  105, 123. 
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SigovesQS,  settled  in  that  country  about  six  eentorieg  before 
the  Ohrietian  era.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  authors,  derive 
from  this  people  the  present  name  of  Bohemia.  For  a  long 
period  the  Boii  were  engaged  in  various  wars  with  their  neighbors ; 
and  their  migrattons,  victories,  and  defeats  subjected  them  to 
similar  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  ravages  of  war,  which  fill  the 
history  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  north  in  that  early  day. 
They  were  known  to  the  ancient  writers  as  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  country  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  basin  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  sometimes  as  the  occupants  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Drave,  and  at  other  times,  as  inhabiting  Thrace  and  lUyria. 
From  this  apparent  confusion  as  to  the  countries  which  they 
occupied,  Pelloutier  supposes  they  all  issued  from  Qwjl  or  Italy, 
But,  according  to  Mentelle,  they  accompanied  Bellovesus,  who 
led  several  barbarous  tribes  into  Italy. 

The  Boii  then  inhabited  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  the  present  territory  of  Bologna ;  and  probably  they 
were  a  colony  that  separated  from  their  countrymen  in  Bohemia. 
After  the  failure  of  Bellovesus,  the  Bcni  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  driven  back  to  the  Danube,  near  the  frontiers  df  Illyria, 
and,  after  they  were  chiefly  destroyed  by  the  Getse,  their  country 
remained  desolate  for  a  long  time,  known  as  the  desert  of  the 
Boii.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  where  the 
great  body  of  the  people  lived,  were  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
their  hostile  neighbors.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Cimbri  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  subdue  them ;  and  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  Marcomanni  conquered  them  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  territory.  They  were  subsequently  driven  by  the 
Marcomanni  from  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  which  now  forms  a 
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pttrt  of  Bavara,  and  joined  the  He]vetii  in  the  invasion  of 
Gaul ;  whSe  the  ^dai  resbted  Caraar.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Helvetiiy  the  Roman  general,  instead  of  compelling  the  Boii  to 
take  up  their  remdenoe  in  the  cold  and  humid  Hercjiuan  forest, 
very  humanely  gave  them  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  .^BSdoi, 
in  conaideration  of  the  distinguished  yalor  and  courage  of  the 
former,  and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  latter.  The 
Boii,  although  they  have  seyeral  times  changed  their  residence, 
yet  they  were  the  same  people,  who  at  different  periods  setUed 
in  five  different  countries,  as  the  &te  of  war  and  pastoral  muta- 
biHty  alternately  oast  their  lot. 

Bohemia  is  surrounded  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prusaian 
Silesia,  and  encompassed  by  ohains  of  mountains,  that  form  a 
natural  basin,  once  filled  by  a  Caspian  Sea ;  in  the  solitary  depths 
of  which  were  deposited  the  calcareous  rooks  now  found  in  that 
country.  The  political  and  physical  geography  of  Bohemia  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  territories  that  surround  it. 

The  Marcomanni  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  powerful 
nation  who  inhabited  the  territories  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Hercynian  forest ;  and  by  their  victorious  arms,  Bohemia  was,  at 
a  very  eariy  day,  subdued.  At  first  they  were  goyeraed  by 
kings  of  their  own  choice,  selected  from  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  their  nation ;  until  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when 
the  yictorious  Romans  placed  over  them  foreign  rulers ;  who, 
though  they  did  not  receive  the  assistance  of  Roman  arms,  were 
supplied  with  fiinds  to  carry  on  the  goTcmment.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished native  prince,  and  the  one  most  frequently  extolled  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus,  was  Maroboduus.  He  was  elected  to  the 
sovereignty  oi  his  country,  after  having  passed  his  youth  at 
Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  Augustas.     Commencing  his 
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reigtt  vith  prosperity,  he  led  the  Marcomanni  to  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  finallj  made  himself  the  victorious  master  of  the 
^ii  and  their  country.  Proud  of  his  recent  victories,  and 
flushed  with  fresh  hopes  of  future  conquest,  after  subduing 
sereral  neighboring  states,  and  enriching  himself  with  their  spoils, 
he  aoquired  great  influence  over  a  considerable  part  of  Germany, 
and  formed  an  extensive  league,  consisting  of  the  Hermunduri, 
ihe  lundi,  the  Semnones,  the  Longobardi,  and  other  nations, 
against  the  invincible  Hermann  or  Arminius,  in  whom  the  scared 
legions  of  Varus  had  fbund  a  conqueror.  Disappointed  in  his 
mad  ambition,  he  soon  experienced  the  reverses  of  war,  which 
oompelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Italy  under  the  protection  of 
Gevmanicus,  where  he  spent  the  evening  of  life  in  retirement. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Roman  power  was  rapidly 
dsoUning,  the  descendants  of  the  Marcomanni  were  compelled  to 
snrnender  their  country  to  difierent  invading  natioos  of  the  north, 
whose  names  were  almost  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  their 
power  was  much  less  understood.  These  ravaging  nations,  who 
^read  death  and  desolation  wherever  they  marched,  migrated 
from  Poland  and  the  north  of  Hungary,  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Slavi.  Previous  to  the  sixth  century,  their  history  is 
very  obscure,  and  the  time  when  they  flrst  invaded  Bohemia  is 
involved  in  doubt.  They  are  sometimes  called  Tchekhes  or 
Czeohs.  Their  government,  like  the  Poles  and  other  northern 
tribes,  was  at  first  republican ;  but  fearing  that  the  Avars  might 
expel  them  from  Bohemia,  they  chose  Samo,  a  Franconian  mer- 
chant, for  their  sovereign ;  a  man  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
courage,  who  governed  them  for  several  years,  and  at  last  freed 
them  from  tiie  bondage  of  the  Avars.  On  the  death  of  Samo,  a 
regency  woa  appointed,  which  continued  until  Erock  was  elected. 
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TUb  praic4  iTMf  tuo^eded  by  hm  danghtory  LiboMft^  tnnmied 
dM  magioiui ;  who,  with  Prtemysly  her  husband,  reigned  from 
722  to  745  A.  D.  Although  the  early  historj  of  Bohemia  ii 
nTolved  in  obeciirity,  yet  no  doubt  exists  that  the  sovereignty 
traa  heredite^  for  Beveral  generations.  Bohemia  is  Tery  litde 
loMwn  in  history  prsnous  to  the  middle  of  the  nmth  oentury. 
Until  Ais  tine,  they  were  gross  idolaters,  and  irere  oompelled  to 
wage  a  double  wavfkre  wiA  the  sggressive  armies  of  the  Germans, 
and  ^e  denimeiatory  sermons  of  the  monks,  who  were  the  mis- 
sioiisries  of  the  Pope.  At  last  the  Roman  Church  gained  the 
-victory,  and  fourteen  pfinees,  with  the  grand  duke  Borsiwoy, 
were  baptiaed  in  the  year  894 ;  and  Prague  was  organised  into  a 
bishoprSo  in  972,  during  the  rdgn  of  Boleslas  II.  king  of  Poland. 
The  offiee  of  grand  duke  oontinned  eleetive  until  the  middle  of 
the  elerenth  eentaiy.  la  the  year  1053,  Braetislaw,  for  the  first 
tkne,  enacted  a  law  suddng  the  orown  hereditary ;  but  the  law 
expired  soon  after  its  author.  Otho  I.  oonquered  Bohemia  and 
annexed  it  to  the  empire  in  l(iS6.  Henry  V.  conferred  the 
honorary  title  of  king  on  duke  Bnetislaw  II.,  in  1086  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  monartohy  continued  elective. 

Bohemia  was  muoh  improved  by  the  German  colonists  who 
settled  there  in  the  ninth  century.  This  country  was  for  a  long' 
time  so  isolated  firom  surrounding  nations,  that  tlie  people  did  not 
emerge  from  barbarism  until  the  introduction  of  CbriBtianity, 
iHiioh  opened  a  communication  with  Rome,  and  introduced  civili- 
sation among  the  Slavic  nations.  It  was  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  tfiirteenth  century,  when  Ottocar  invited  into  his  king- 
dom German  artists  and  workmen  of  every  kind ;  and  by  the 
exertions  of  this  enterpri&ng  prince,  industry  was  diffused 
throi:^  all  the  oountry,  and  commerce  freed  from  its  embarrass- 
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mentB.  Social  order  and  tranquillity  were  introduced  and  main- 
tained, and  written  laws  were  established  in  the  principal  cities. 
His  sttccessor,  Ottocar  II. ,  ascended  the  throne  of  Austria,  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  Bohemia,  a  part  of  Silesia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia.  Porsoing  the  example  of  his  fcUher,  he  patronised 
the  arts  and  soienoes,  introduced  the  OermMi  language,  and 
uflsd  every  means  to  educate  and  improve-  the  social  condition  of 
his  subjects.  In  the  commencement  of  the.  fourteenth  century, 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  bad  been  reiy  much 
improved,  and  a  code  at  laws  written  in  German  had  been  estab- 
lished; while  Pragoa,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Germany,  had  become  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  emperor  Charles  lY.  had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  states  of  the  kingdom  declared  the  monarchy  hereditary 
in  his  fiimily.  The  same  worthy  prince  founded  the  university 
of  the  capital.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wenceslaus,  his  son ;  vdio, 
in  addition  to  the  useful  reforms  of  his  &ther  and  grandfather, 
improved  the  laws,  and  introduced  into  the  courts  the  national 
language.  The  same  reign  was  honored  widi  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  but  unfortunately 
the  people  were  too  ignorant  and  degraded  to  appreciate  their 
wisdom  and  religion.  The  monarchy  again  returned  to  an  elec- 
tive  form  after  the  death  of  Wenceslaus.  Ferdinand^  archduke 
of  Austria,  ascended  the  throne  in  1526,  whose  reign  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Bohemia.  The  hereditary 
succession  was  established  in  his  fiimily,  the  prerogatives  of  dio 
Bohemian  states  were  restricted  in  the  election  of  their  kings, 
and  great  advances  were  made  in  literature. 

By  the  act  of  confederation  in  1815,  Bohemia  forms  a  part  of 
the  German  league ;  and,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
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monarohy,  the  throne  dasoends  m  a  direct  line  to  tbe  different 
members  of  tbe  royal  famHy.  By  the  oonrtitiitioiial  law  of  tbe 
kingdom,  its  politioal  organiiation  oontinues  sabstantially  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  Tbe  coronation  oath  of  tbe  king 
requires  bim  not  to  alienate  the  kingdom,  bnt  ibreyer  respect  the 
constitution,  protect  the  state,  and  preserve  iuTiolate  the  rights 
and  priTileges  granted  by  the  emperors  Ferdinand  11.,  Ferdinand 
m.,  and  their  successors,  to  maintain  justice  and  support  tbe 
Catholic  religion.  The  society  of  Bohemia  is  diiided  into  four 
classes :  the  clergy,  the  highest  nobility  or  lords,  the  petty 
nobilty  or  knights,  and  the  royal  towns.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly consists  of  tbe  deputies,  who  convene  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
king,  and  appoints  a  commissioner  to  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. Their  powers  of  legislation  are  so  limited,  that  their 
legislative  existence  is  littie  more  than  nominal.  They  can  only 
deliberate  on  the  means  of  executing  the  measures  proposed  by 
tbe  crown ;  but  they  are  prohibited  from  petitioning  the  sover- 
eign ;  nor  can  any  legislative  or  national  measure  originate  with 
tbe  Assembly,  while  the  king  remains  as  he  always  has  been,  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  country. 

In  these  assemblies,  tbe  clergy,  who  rank  above  the  other 
states,  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  The  clerical 
class  are  represented  by  the  bishops  and  arehbisbops,  tbe  grand 
prior  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  tbe  other,  prelates  of  the  king- 
dom. The  high  nobility  consists  of  the  princes,  dukes,  counts, 
and  prelates  of  the  nation,  and  the  eight  most  important  offices 
in  the  state  must  be  filled  by  individuals  belonging  to  that  distin- 
goisbed  body.  Only  four  of  the  to?m8,  out  of  fifly,  are  entitied 
to  elect  deputies.  These  privileged  few  are  Prague,  Budweis, 
Pilsen,  and  Kuttenberg.    The  protected  cities,  as  they  are  styled, 
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P^m  a  third  elMi.  The  peaAnis  ire  dtvided  fato  fbvr  ela»te9, 
nsmelj'y  the  land-owners^  the  tenanta  of  hoasMs,  tenants  of  land, 
and  the  day  kboren.  The  i^OTemaient  baa  erer  practised  the 
most  shamefnl  and  emel  oppressions  npon  that  most  tro fortunate 
raee,  the  Jews,  who  are  qnite  ntimeroits  hn  Bohemia.  As  a 
natoial  eoneeqnenee  of  these  perseontioQa,  in  oonneetion  with 
their  own  rices,  the  Jews,  in  this  eenstrjr,  hare  made  rerj  fittle 
improvement  in  oivilintion  tor  more  tiban  faa!f  a  oentnry. 

The  popnbtMH  of  Bohemia,  nnmberrag  probably  not  fkr  from 
five  millions,  consist  prinoipally  of  three  distinct  races — the 
Tchekhes  or  Slavonians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Jews.  Most  of 
the  Germans  are  from  Saxony,  who  settled  here  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  their  personal  appearance,  the  Bohemians  are 
strong,  laborious,  active,  and  wdi  made,  and  it  many  respects^ 
resemble  the  Poles. 

Of  all  the  Slavic  races,  the  Bohemians,  next  to  the  Poles, 
have  the  strongest  claims  on  onr  sympathies.  DistingQi^hed  for 
their  love  of  liberty,  theii^  hard  fbnght  battles,  their  eonvcrsion  to 
Cbfistianityy  respectable  attainments  in  literature,  and  memora- 
ble suJOTerings,  their  history  possesses  thrilling  interest  to  the  friends 
of  hnmao  freedom.  Here^  the  monitory  voice  of  Wiekliffe  was 
heard  in  the  midnight  daarkness  of  ^e  middle  ages.  Here,  Hoss 
and  Jerome  first  lit  up  the  fires  of  the  Reformation,  which 
blazed  up  into  a  lively  fiame,  and  gvadoally  spreading  itself  over 
all  Europe,  finally  fired  the  hearts  of  the  Protestant  wo^ld  wrth 
the  inspiratione  of  the  Bible.  No  nation  has  ever  studied  the 
sacred  voltfme  with  more  seal  and  pious  devotaon ;  no  nation  has 
more  freely  shed  their  blood  in  l^e  canse  of  Chnstiao  freedom. 
The  long  and  fatal  contests  of  the  Bohemians  for  liberty  of  con- 
science,  and  their  final  destnietfon  in  the  good  oanse^  never  faSL 
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to  find  eberds  in  Ao  bosom  of  hoaiaiiityy  whieli  Tibrato  in  nmson 
iriih  inch  soenes  of  piotu  snfbring.  This  unfortunate  Slario 
r»ee,  notwithstanding  their  almost  numberless  misfortuneH,  can 
boast  of  some  eminent  men  in  nearly  all  branches  of  science  and 
art.  Bst  their  talents  were  most  saooessfol  in  music.  Though 
aU  the  Slano  nations  were  dntingiiished  for  their  mnsieal  talents, 
yet  the  Bohemians  excelled  them  all.  They  wandered  over  the 
same  Sarmatiaa  plains  with  the  Poles,  singing  the  same  war 
BOi^,  worshipped  at  the  same  shrine,  and  fought  and  fell  on  the 
same  battle-fields.* 
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From  a  very  early  period  Polish  society  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  infested  with  the  gipsies,  one  of  the  most  odious  races  of 
the  human  family.  The  gipsies,  who  are  called  Egjrptians  in 
some  of  the  old  English  statutes,  were  a  wandering  nation,  whose 
Asiatic  form,  language,  and  customs,  differ  entirely  from  all  other 
European  nations  and  races.  Some  suppose  their  German  name 
ZigeuneTj  to  be  of  German  origin,  and  derived  from  Zieh^ 
Gauner,  wandering  rogue ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  fDT 
they  were  called  Zigani  and  Zingani  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  they  first  appeared  in  Poland  and 
Hungary.  They  were  called  Zingari,  Zingani,  and  Tschingani  by 
the  Italians,  Wa]lachians,  and  the  Turks.  Nor  is  there  any 
reliable  evidence  that  this  name  is  derived  from  the  Sigynnss, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  inhabited  the  country  extending 

*  Tahri'8  Lit  of  the  Slavonk  Nations.  144. 
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from  the  Pontcts  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  So  far  as  philology  has 
been  able  to  extend  its  researches  on  this  qnestbn,  it  appears 
most  probable  'that  the  name  of  this  strange  race  of  human 
beings  is  of  Indian  origin.  At  the  month  of  the  Indns,  there 
now  exists  a  similar  people,  called  Tehmganiy  who  are  described 
by  intelligent  modem  travellers,  as  resembling  the  ^psies  in  their 
peculiar  appearance,  customs,  and  vices. 

The  sober,  phlegmatic  Dutch  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  to 
these  wild  creatures,  that  they  call  them  Heiden,  or  heatlien. 
The  Swedes  and  Danes  call  them  Tartars,  and  the  French,^Bo- 
hemians.  The  Spanish  call  them  GitanoSy  which  expresses  their 
cunning  and  villany.  The  Gipsies  call  themselves  Pharaon  or 
Sinte^  which  corresponds  to  StTuU,  the  Hindoo  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan.  This  wild,  wandering,  degraded  race 
of  human  beings,  is  scattered  over  all  Europe,  numbering,  in  all, 
from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of  souls.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  are  found  strolling  over  the  wide-ex- 
tended plains  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  neighboring  territories, 
and  many  are  found  in  the  south  of  Spain.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  are  scattered  over  England.  The  English  scholars  are 
generally  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and 
descended  from  the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste,  which 
Timour,  by  his  expeditions  in  1400,  dispersed  in  diiSerent  direc- 
tions. 

Their  language,  with  some  very  unimportant  variation,  is  the 
same  throughout  Europe,  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, corresponds  with  the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  Germany 
and  France  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few ;  but  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and^  Moldavia,  they  are  said  to  amount 
to  three  hundred   thousand.    In  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  in  the 
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reg^oDB  new  ConBtentinopley  and  thronghont  Turkey,  they  are 
Biill  more  nnmeroiui.  In  ^eir  personal  appearanee  they  are  dis* 
tingnislied  for  the  yellow,  brown,  or  olire  color  of  their  skin ; 
their  hair  and  eyes  are  jet  black ;  their  teeth  are  extremely 
ivhite,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  limbs  is  seldom  equalled. 
Many  of  the  gipsy  girls,  and  partioidarly  in  Spain,  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty.  The  gipoes  are  famous  for  their  great  elas- 
ticity and  quickness,  and  in  their  rude  dances  display  superior 
powers  of  agility.  Their  physiognomy  denotes  carelessness, 
leTity,  and  cunning,  without  any  concern  for  the  future,  or 
aiudety  where,  how,  or  when  they  may  get  their  next  scanty  meal. 
They  seldom  settle  permanently  anywhere,  but  appear  perfectly 
happy  with  a  mound  of  earth  for  their  couch,  a  rock  for  their 
pillow,  the  heaTcns  for  their  canopy,  acorns  for  their  feast,  the 
gipsy  dance  for  their  amusement,  and  the  wide  world  for  their 
home. 

Wherever  the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild,  they  live  in  com- 
panies in  forests  and  deserts.  They  seldom  advance  so  &r  in 
civilxBation  as  to  build  tents ;  but  either  shelter  their  bare  heads 
and  almost  naked  bodies  from  the  rain,  snows,  and  cold  of  win- 
ter,  by  retiring  into  the  grottoes  and  caves  of  the  mountains  and 
forests,  or  by  building  huts,  sunk  several  feet  in  the  earth, 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  In  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Tran- 
sylvania, a  few  of  the  gipsies  follow  trades  ;  others  are  inn-keep- 
ers, horse-doctors,  and  horse-jockeys;  while  some  are  smiths, 
mend  old  pans  and  kettles,  and  manufacture  iron  utensils,  natis, 
and  other  articles  of  rude  construction.  Some  of  them  work  in 
wood,  make  spoons,  spindles,  and  troughs,  and  occasionally  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
dancing ;  and  the  gipsy's  dance  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme 
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for  poets  throiighoixt  the  ciTiludd  world.  Tiiair  masioAl  talent  ii 
principally  confined  to  inetrumental  masic,  whieh  thej  kftrn  bj 
imitatioB,  without  %nj  knowledge  of  the  eoienoe.  They  warble 
their  rude  melodiea  on  the  tIoHb,  jew's-harp,  bugle,  iute,  and 
hautboy.  Their  music  and  dancing  are  well  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  are  extremely  lirely  and  expressive.  They  excel  all 
other  musicians  in  playing  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  national 
danoes,  and  particularly  in  performing  the  polkas.  They  excel 
in  laimicry,  and  their  motions  in  their  own  native  dances  are 
inimitable.  Many  of  them  travel  from  country  to  country,  sup«- 
porling  themselves  by  public  exhilutions  of  toicks  and  magic, 
dancing  on  ropes,  telling  fortunes  by  oafds,  and  performing  other 
amilar  feats.  The  gipsy  girls  commence  life  as  dancers  ;  and  as 
they  grow  old,  are  gradually  promoted  to  the  more  dignified  pro- 
fessions of  fortune-telling  and  chiromancy. 

Their  miserable,  half-starved  children,  go  entirely  naked  until 
their  tenth  year.  The  wardrobe  of  the  men  is  confined  to  a 
shirt  and  trowsers,  and  the  dress  of  the  women  is  limited  to 
skirts  and  aprons  of  a  red  or  light  blue.  In  England  they  some- 
times wear  red  cloaks  with  hoods,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
the  head.  These  children  of  nature  are  delighted  with  rings  and 
ornaments ;  and  those  who  pursue  a  settled  life,  are  very  fond 
of  dress.  Their  domestic  life  is  quiet,  and  limited  in  its  enjoy- 
ments. Their  household  furniture  consists  of  a  silver  mug,  a 
pan,  a  dish,  and  kettle ;  and  their  domestic  animals  comprise 
only  horses  an3  pigs.  In  England,  they  move  in  caravans  with 
donkeys.  Their  food  is  highly  disgusting  to  civilized  palates. 
According  to  their  Oriental  custom,  they  are  fond  of  onions  and 
garlic — devour  with  greediness  all  kinds  of  flesh,  (even  animals 
which  have  died  a  natural  death,)  and  hail  with  joy  the  mur* 
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ram,  or  luij  pestikiitnl  diseaM  among  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
tlie  fiumers,  as  a  festive  jubilee  and  a  godsend  to  their  degraded 
tables  and  perverted  appetites.  Nearly  half  a  eestnrj  ago,  they 
ware  aocvsed  in  Hungary  and  Poland  of  cannibalism  ;  and,  in 
oonsequenee  of  this  charge,  many  oi  them  were  treated  with  great 
severity,  though  the  crime  was  never  saUsfaotorily  proved.  In 
addition  to  all  their  other  vioes,  they  are  addicted  to  intoxication. 
Brandy  is  their  jEavorite-  beverage — tobacco  their  greatest  luxury ; 
and  bodi  men  and  women  present  the  most  disgusting  spectacle 
of  a  race  of  wandering,  fiddling,  dancing,  worthless  vagabonds. 

The  gipsies  have  no  established  religion,  nor  any  particular 
faith.  Wherever  they  are,  they  very  devoutly  and  adroitly 
embrace,  for  the  time  bein;;:,  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Among  the  Turks  they  are  good  Mohammedans;  in  Spain, 
tboy  are  devout  Roman  Catholics;  in  Russia,  sealous  Greek 
Catholics ;  in  England,  bigoted  churchmen ;  in  Germany,  sober 
Lutherans ;  and  in  Poland,  anything.  In  Transylvania,  adopting 
the  principle  ihat  they  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
they  baptise  the  same  children  repeatedly,  even  scores  of  times, 
at  different  places,  for  the  sordid  purpose  of  obtaining  the  small 
sums  of  money  and  trifling  presents  which  the  customs  of  the 
countiy  require  the  god-father  to  give  the  parents  of  the  god- 
children. 

The  marriage  contract  is  formally  regarded  by  them,  though 
in  ^irit  shamefully  violated.  The  young  gqwy  becomes  a  gallant 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  witliout  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  a 
coat  to  his  back,  or  shoes  on  his  feet — ^without  a  cover  for  his 
head,  or  a  sensible  idea  in  it.  In  this  hapless  condition,  he 
marries  a  girl  still  younger,  poorer,  more  naked  add  ignorant 
than  himself,  regardless  of  the^Iaws  of  consanguinity,  and  equaUy 
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careless  wbeiher  hia  rude  bride  be  his  sister  or  a  stranger.  In 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  a  gipsy  officiates  as  priest  of  the 
wedding.  It  is  a  sacred  law  of  the  race,  that  no  gipsy  can  marry 
any  person  except  one  of  his  own  people.  When  the  husband 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  wife,  he  abandons  her  without  cere- 
mony, and  marries  another.  They  have  ever  lived  in  ignorance, 
without  any  idea  of  education  or  civilized  life  ;  and  so  far  us  this 
unfortunate  race  can  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  they 
have  ever  remained  the  same  in  character,  manners,  habits,  and 
morals.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  these  lawless,  ignorant 
parents,  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  without  government, 
punishment,  or  education,  habituated  to  idleness,  stealing,  and 
cheating. 

The  natural  and  moral  depravity  of  this  degenerate  race  is  so 
great,  that  they  have  the  reputation  of  deriving  happiness  from 
acts  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  insomuch  that  they  have  fre- 
quently been  promoted  to  the  office  of  public  executioners,  when 
all  others  declined  the  fiendish  honor.  They  are  proverbial  for 
their  cowardice,  and  seldom  steal  when  they  are  apprehensive 
of  detection.  It  is  one  of  their  established  laws  of  plunder 
never  to  break  into  houses  at  nijrht.  It  is  recorded  of  them  that 
during  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  in  a  certain  town  in  Spain,  the 
gipsies,  in  flocks,  rushed  into  the  houses  while  death  was  doing 
his  work,  and  robbed,  without  discrimination,  the  living,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead.  In  Transylvania  they  are  used,  and 
watched,  in  washing  gold  dust.  On  account  of  their  cowardice, 
idleness,  and  treachery,  they  are  seldom  ever  employed  as 
soldiers  in  any  nation ;  though  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
they  have  been  occasionally,  as  a  last  resort,  enrolled  in  the 
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army ;  but  their  history  is  without  a  nngle  victory,  laurel,  or  act 
of  hravery. 

All  afctemptt  to  civiliie  these  wandering,  savage  children  of 
nature,  which  have  been  made  by  several  nations  in  Europe, 
have  failed ;  and  thns  far  in  their  history  they  remain  the  same 
now  as  in  former  eentnricB.  The  demoralising  inflnenee  of  this 
miserable,  licentioos,  and  vibiotis  race,  diSnsed  as  it  was  through- 
out Poland  and  the  neighboring  nations,  mingling  with  the  un- 
educated and  wretched  peasantry,  has  ever  been  most  baneful  to 
the  social  interests  of  the  masses,  and  presents  one  of  the  most 
loaAsome  classes  in  Polish  society.* 


Skction   XVI. 


THE   JEWS. 


The  Jews  of  Poland  form  an  interesting  class  of  society. 
These  fallen,  dispersed,  wandering,  and  unfortunate  children  of 
Israel,  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  society,  in  every 
town  and  village,  by  tibeir  physical  appearance  and  national  cos- 
tume,— by  their  sharply-drawn  features,  long  beards,  and  flowing 
dresses;  and  particularly  by  the  coal-black  eyes  and  oriental 
costumes  of  the  Hebrew  women.  These  once  highly  favored  sons 
of  Abraham,  after  being  led  by  Moses  from  Egypt  into  the  pro- 
mised land;  after  hearing  the  awful  thunders,  and  seeing  the 
vivid  lightnings  of  Sinai ;  after  singing  the  sweet  strains  of  David, 
and  listening  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  after  witnessing  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  Great 
Master ;  finally  crucified  their  Lord,  and  forgot  their  God  ;  and 
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by  their  oontinned  disobedienoe  and  ingratitude  were  deprived  of 
their  nation  and  their  home ;  doomed  to  wander  and  roam 
through  the  wide  world,  marked  as  the  oorsed  of  God,  and  a  by- 
word and  proverb  among  all  people.  On  the  second  destniction 
of  Jenisalem,  when  the  Roman  general  annihilated  Hhe  political 
existence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  ploughed  over  the  fbnndatioa 
and  site  of  Solomon^s  magnificent  temple,  their  land  was  por- 
tioned out  among  strangers,  and  the  children  of  Abraham  were 
forever  banished  from  the  holy  city  of  their  fathers. 

Since  that  time,  the  descendants  of  those  who  survived  the 
awful  horrors  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  nation,  have  been 
wandering  about  the  world,  exposed  to  the  withering  scowl  of 
cold  contempt  from  all  people  ;  and  in  all  countries  where  they 
have  been  permitted  to  reside^  they  have  generally  been  excluded 
from  the  participation  of  certain  political  privileges  which  citisens 
enjoy.*   History  fails  to  give  the  precise  records  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  first  settlements  of  the  Israelites  in  the  diflerent  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  but  tax  back  in  the  annals  of  time,  for  many 
centuries,  they  have  been  found  dispersed,  according  to  ihe  divine 
prediction,  over  the  whole  habitable  globe— ^  a  strange,  unsocial, 
and  isolated  people,  a  living  and  continued  miracle."    They  are 
found  in  all  the  civiliicd  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  have  even  scaled  the  walls  of  China.     Next  to 
Palestine,  Poland  may  be  regarded  as  their  home, — ^their  land  of 
prombe.     After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  amid  revolutions,  reform- 
ations,  progressions,  and  changes,  which  have  convulsed  Ae 
world  and  annihilated  nations,  the  Jew  still  remains  the  same 
obstinate,  stationary,  avaricious,  superstitious  being. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Poland,  the  Jews 
spread  themselves  over  the  countiy,  and  monopolised  all  die  com- 
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mermal  lyvsiaeM  of  the  nadon ;  oontroUing  all  the  ready  ea«hy 
and  extorting  enormous  i^  from  all  olasaea  of  oitisenB,  whoee 
necessities  brought  them  within  their  power.  BoleslasII.  granted 
them  a  charter  in  1264,  and  the  same  privileges  were  secured  to 
them  by  Caaimir  the  Great.  This  warm-hearted  prince,  like 
Ahasaems  of  old,  by  the  iove  of  a  beantifnl  Esther,  a  yonng 
Jewess,  was  the  devoted  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  granted  them 
distingnished  privileges.  The  friendsh^)  of  the  kix^  was  reoipro* 
oated  so  liberally,  that  at  the  marriage  of  Ganmir's  grand-dangh* 
ter,  Elizabeth,  Wiersynek,  a  Jewish  merohant  of  Oraeowt 
requested  the  h<mor  c^  being  allowed  to  make  the  yonng  bride  a 
marriage  present  of  olie  hundred  thousand  florins  of  gold, — a 
large  fortune  for  that  time  and  place,  and  eqoal  to  her  dowry 
from  her  grand&ther.  While  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  and  France,  the  whole  history  of  this  unfortunate  peopk 
is  that  of  one  continued  scene  of  persecution, — oppressed  by  the 
aristocracy,  anathematised  by  the  clergy,  despised  and  abhorred 
by  all  nations,  races,  tribes,  and  classes — ^fleeing  from  city  to 
city,-*-arre8ted,  tortured,  and  burned  alive, — sometimes  destroy* 
ing  themselves  by  thousands  to  escape  horrors  and  torments 
worse  than  death,  while  all  orders  were  arrayed  in  fierce  and 
implacable  hatred  against  them — ^in  Poland  the  fallen  race  of 
Israel  found  rest.  And  there  they  remain  at  this  day,  after  cen* 
turies  of  residence, — ^still  a  distinct  people,  strangers,  and  sojourn* 
ers  in  the  land ;  mingling  with  their  neighbors  in  the  every-day 
business  of  life,  but  never  mingling  their  blood,  their  kve,  for- 
tunes,- or  religion.  They  are  the  same  direct  descendants  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  three  thousand  years  ago,  went  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  adhering  to  the  same 
laws,  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  mourning  over  th^ 
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faHen  temple,  snd  ttiU  looldag  with  eameflt  ezpeetatioiifl  for  the 
oomifig  of  the  Messiah,  who  shall  bring  together  their  scattered 
aation,  and  restore  them  to  their  former  land  and  temporal 
kingdom. 

No  raoe  of  people  in  the  world  exoels  them  la  natural  talent. 
Manj  of  them  are  weakfaj  and  edneated  ;  hat  the  great  majority 
are  poor,  ignorant,  and  vicioos,  wandering  abont  the  viMages  and 
towns,  intent  on  gain ;  monopoHiing  every  petty  traAo,  descend* 
ing  to  the  most  menial  serviee  for  a  penny ;  and  not  nnfreqnently 
increasing  their  imhallowed  wealth  by  the  lioentionsness  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.*  The  inns  of  Poland  are  geneially  kept 
by  this  class  of  ciluens,  eonsisting  principally  of  miserable 
hovels,  with  a  room  partitioned  off  in  one  comer  of  a  large  shed, 
used  as  a  stable  and  yard  fbr  vehicles ;  ornamented  with  an 
entrance  nnder  a  low  porch  of  timber ;  a  floor  of  naked  earth  ; 
fhraiidied  with  one  long  table,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  with  a 
bnnch  of  straw  in  one  comer  for  beds  ;  with  a  hole  through  a 
narrow  door  at  one  end,  leading  into  a  small,  filthy  hovel,  where 
the  family  of  botli  sexes,  and  all  ages,  have  a  common  bed  of 
straw.  The  Jews  in  Poland  are  excluded  from  all  offices  and 
honors,  and  from  all  privileges  and  distinctions  of  society.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  they  were  exempt  from  military 
services  on  payment  of  a  tax  ;  but  since  that  sovereign  ascended 
the  throne  they  have  been  subjected  to  military  duty. 

The  baptised  Jews  of  Warsaw  form  a  peculiar  dass,  occupying 
a  position  between  the  Israelites  and  Christians,  and  uniting  with 
neither.  Many  of  this  class  are  rich,  w^-edueated,  and  possess 
great  elegance  of  appearance  and  manners,  'the  Polish  Jews 
generaliy  are  tober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  and  crafty ;  con- 

^  Edinburgh  Encyclo.  Art.  Poland. 
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•titatmg  a  mnneroiifl  and  separate  peopTe  in  the  heart  of  Poland. 
Onoe  a  year  the  PoHsh  contracts^  u  thej  are  called,  are  made. 
On  these  occasions  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns, — 
Kiev,  Minsk,  Warsaw,  and  Wilna, — to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all  their  money  transac- 
tions for  the  year  with  the  Jews.  At  these  annual  marts  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  resort  for  amusement ;  specu- 
lators bring  hither  their  wares ;  usurers,  numerous  strolling 
players,  and  sharpers,  come  to  practise  their  arts,  and  exercise 
their  several  trades.  The  nobles,  by  their  prodigality,  and  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  grain,  have  frequently  found  themselves 
involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  are  compelled  to 
mortgage  iSMkt  fortunes  to  the  Jews»  who  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  commerce  and  monetary  interests  of  the  country. 

This  unfortunate  race  are  daily  emigrating  to  America, — ^the 
world's  asylum—- where  they  find  a  happy  home,  secure  from  per- 
secution and  oppression,  where  they  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  in  the  form  of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  are  fasf  becoming  one 
of  the  most  sagacious,  us^ul,  and  moral  class  of  citizens,  under 
the  improving  influence  of  American  institutions. 

There  is  no  people  on  the  earth  to  whom  the  world  is  under 
such  high  obligations  as  the  Jews.  They  are  the  bankers  of  all 
nations,  and  have  fumi^ed  the  world  with  the  Bible, — ^a  most 
precious  gift, — for  which  the  globe,  and  all  the  bodies  of  unlim- 
ited space,  werQ  they  all  pure* gold,  would  be  no  compensation. 
Then  give  them  a  home  in  America — the  land  of  the  free. 

After  this  general  description  of  PoHsh  society,  as  it  existed  in 
the  several  distiact,  discordant,  and  heterogeneous  races  which 
composed  the  kingdom,  the  several  remaining  Polish  races,  which 
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are  mere  fragments  of  the  larger  branches  of  society  already 
noticed,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctire  and  important  to  require 
any  further  description  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.* 


Section  XYIL 


POLISH    CLASSES. 


Although  Polish  sooiety  was  always  separated  into  the  two 
great  divisions,  the  nobility  and  the  slares,  yet  these  two  general 
classes  were  subdivided  into  scores  of  subordinate  social  depart- 
ments, comprising  the  various  orders  or  ranks  of  persons,  sup- 
posed to  have  some  resemblance  or  equality  in  blood,  race,  rank, 
education,  property,  religion,  politics,  employment,  caste,  and  the 
like,  more  numerous  and  discordant  than  the  various  antagonistic 
oal  races  from  which  they  descended,  and  with  whom  they  asso* 
ciated.  The  nobility,  it  is  true,  boasted  of  their  equality,  but 
tins  profession  was  more  nominal  than  real ;  for  they  were,  in 
fact,  divided  into  as  many  castes  and  classes  as  the  families  thai 
gave  them  birth.  The  superior  nobles,  including  the  wealthy, 
the  talented,  and  the  influential,  always  claimed,  and  generally 
maintained  the  ascendency  over  all  classes;  while  the  inferior 
lords  embracing  the  poor,  obscure,  and  uneducated  fiunilies,  were, 
in  truth,  the  slaves  of  their  more  powerful  masters. 

Nor  were  the  peasantry  more  united  in  their  social  relations 
than  their  masters.  The  slaves  ranked  according  to  the  grade 
of  their  masters.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  superior  or  aristo- 
cratic lords  were  graduated  in  the  social  scale  much  above  the 
slaves  of  the  poor  lords ;  and  the  peasantry  of  every  lord  was 

t  Stopheoh  IX*  Id?* 
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east  in  society  aocording  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Besides  Aete 
social  distinctions y  Polish  society  was  still  more  shattered,  dis- 
nnited,  and  conflicting,  by  the  numeroos  religions^  political,  lite- 
rary, military,  commercial,  and  monetary  classes ',  each  and  all 
of  which  were  as  distinct  in  their  feelings,  principles,  interests, 
and  actions,  as  any  other  caste  in  commonity.  The  male  and 
female  classes,  in^cy,  chfldhood,  youth,  middle  age,  and  grey 
hairs,  each  had  their  distingnishing  characteristics ;  and  in  many 
respects  had  an  isolated  existence,  highly  prejudicial  to  those 
immortal  social  laws,  by  which  the  best  interests  of  community 
should  ever  be  goTerned. 

The  gentry  of  Poland  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  all  distin- 
guished, not  merely  by  places  or  countries,  but  by  sereral  pecu- 
liar appellations  and  coats  of  arms.  From  each  of  these  general 
diyisions,  arise  several  fiimilies  of  different  names  and  affinity. 
As  an  example  of  these  domestic  distinctions  may  be  named  the 
families  of  Zamowiski,  PUeczki,  Melstin,  and  others,  who  belong 
to  the  old  tribe  of  Lelivicz,  whose  standard  is  a  field  azure,  with 
a  new  moon  in  chief,  and  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  between  its 
horns.  Formerly  the  Poles  received  their  family  names  from 
different  occasions,  circumstances,  and  things;  but  in  more 
modern  times,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  them  only  from 
castles,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  which  arc  most  commonly 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  $ki  or  Ai,  signifying  son  ;  though 
some  write  donnmon^  for  the  reason  they  are  generally  so  called 
from  the  place  which  they  govern.  In  Lithuania  the  termina- 
tion generally  is  in  vntz.  Sometimes  they  derive  their  names 
from  these  places,  by  omitting  these  terminations,  and  placing 
before  the  names  of  places  a,  a&,  t«,  or  de. 

The  male  classes  of  Polish  society,  in  moral  excellence,  were 
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by  no  means  eqwd  to  female  society.  The  attentiye  reader  of 
history  will  never  £ul  to  notice,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in 
all  nations,  in  all  tribes  and  people,  high  and  low,  in  all  conti- 
nents and  countries,  female  society  eyer  excels  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  other  sex,  in  moral  improyement,  both  individual  and 
social.  And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  race  that  this  principle  has 
ever  remained  one  of  the  omnipotent  laws  of  social  existence. 
True  it  is,  and  "  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  woman,  the  mistress  of  the 
human  fiimHy,  sometimes  abuses  her  power,  plays  the  tyrant  in 
her  dominions,  and  makes  rassals  of  her  subjects ;  but  on  the 
whole,  all  things  duly  considered,  Heaven  has  never  been  able  to 
find  safer  hands  in  this  fallen  world,  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  moral 
influence,  and  earth  has  always  approved  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  Her  throne  is  the  heart,  her  crown  is  the  irresistible 
charms  of  her  sex,  her  empire  is  home,  sweet  home,  her  laws 
are  love,  her  world  is  the  boundless  regions  of  her  unlimited 
influence,  and  her  sovereignty  is  the  undisputed  heritage  of  her 
sex,  since  her  primeval  reign  in  Eden. 

The  state  of  society  in  every  country  may  be  fidrly  estimated 
by  the  standing  and  grade  of  the  female  character.  In  all 
countries  the  female  has  a  controlling  influence  over  all  classes, 
for  good  or  evil.  The  mother  gives  caste  and  character  U>  her 
child ;  and  on  her  depends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  his  manners, 
talents,  morals,  and  future  destiny.  Her  influence,  good  or  bad, 
pervades  the  entire  family  circle,  seriously  afiecting  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  diffusing  its  power  through  every  class  of  society, 
in  aU  its  various  interests  and  ramifications.  This  is  one  of 
those  elementary  principles  of  social  law  which  has  no  excep- 
tions. And,  were  it  required,  for  the  first  time,  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition  with  mathematical  certainty,  we  might  use,  with- 
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out  the  least  tiftsard  ot  imfair  oritlcism,  tbe  female  charaeter  of 

Poland  as  the  diagram,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  sex  as  the 

demonstration. 

The  first  classes  of  ladies  in  Poland  are  generally  well  educated 

in  the  Latin  and  other  foreign  languages ;  and  some  of  them 

have    contributed    literary  volumes    highly  creditable  to   the 

national  literature.     They  are  modest,  accomplished,  extremely 

beautiful  and  interesting ;  faithful  to  their  conjugal  tows,  and 

yery  seldom  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  husbands,  or  abuse  the 

great  liberty  and  distinguished  privileges  which  their  noble  lords 

so  generously  bestow  upon  their  fair  idols.     But  these  rigorous 

rules  of  chastity  and  female  decorum  are  too  frequently  violated 

among  the  common  people,  where  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  for 

maids  to  become  unmarried  mothers*     Nor  are  these  frailties  of 

the  fair  sex  detrimental  to   their  fortune,  as  in  other  civilized 

nations  ;  for  they  usually  marry  with  about  the  same  success. 

Although  the  females  in  Poland  are  allowed  great  liberty,  and 

receive  distinguished  honors  from  their  lords,  yet  they  are  sub« 

jccted    to    many  acts  of   servility   and    dependence,    equal^y 

unworthy  of  both  sexes.     When  they  want  money,  or  any  favor 

from  their  husbands,  they  are  obliged  to  ask  them  fbr  it  kneeling 

at  their  feet,  in  the  most  humble  attitude,  embracing  his  knees, 

and  calliDg  him  their  most  loving  and  bountiful  bene&ctor,  aa 

necessary  preliminaries  to  invoking  the  desired  favor.     It  is  a 

standing  rule  of  the  lord's  house,  that  his  wife,  after  the  family 

is  fully  served,  may  dispose  of  the  butter,  eggs,  and  the  hatcheled 

flax,  without  the  consent  of  the  husband.     But  here  their  com* 

mercial  liberty  ends.     In  aU  ether  matters,  the  husband  is  the 

sole  governor  and  manager  of  &1I  things ;  and  the  wife  has  rery 
3* 
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Httle  to  do,  except  to  obey  her  master  in  all  things,  and  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry. 

The  general  character  of  females  in  Poland  was  never  elevated 
|o  its  true  dignity.  Their  personal  beauty,  possessing  all  the  charms 
of  their  Caucasian  mothers,  slightly  varied  and  improved  by  German 
and  Tartar  Uood,  rendered  their  appearance  extremely  interest* 
ing.  True,  the  female  nobility  of  Poland  were  generally 
^eautiful,  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  gay,  and  ranked  with  the 
higher  classes  of  females  in  civilization  ;  but  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  female  peasants  was  widely  different 
and  lameAtably  defective  and  degraded.  They  were  bought  and 
told  for  the  vilest  purposes,  and  treated  as  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  their  masters,  with  the  common  brutality  which  ever 
oharaoterkes  slavery.  They  were  the  common  mart  of  war, 
avarice,  tyranny,  and  licentiousnesB. 

As  late  in  modern  history  as  1770,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick, 
the  joung  Poles  were  enrolled  in  the  armies  by  force;  while 
every  town  and  village  in  Pasnonia  was  taxed  at  a  stated  number 
of  marriageable  girls,  who  were  sent  {ike  brutes,  to  stock  and 
re-people  the  districts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  as  fast  as  they 
were  depopulated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  for  the  gratification  of 
tyrants.  Each  of  these  innocent  and  beautiful  girls,  thus  dis- 
giaced,  and  cruelly  separated  from  their  homes  and  friends,  was 
allowed  the  stinted  portion  of  one  bed,  two  pigs,  a  cow,  three 
ducats  of  gold,  and  such  a  husband  as  the  unfeeling  monarch 
saw  fit  to  give  her.  One  small  town,  alone,  was  compelled  to 
farnii^h  Belling,  the  Prussian  general,  with  fifty  of  the  best, 
most  beautiful,  and  enterprising  girls  of  the  place,  for  the  nefsi- 
rious  purpose  of  feeding  the  glut  of  war. 

The  female  peasants  of  Poland,  from  their  earliest  history 
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down  to  the  present  daj,  form  the  most  wretched  class  of  society 
in  all  Europe,  or  in  the  barharous  states  of  the  East.  Forty  or 
fifty  women,  half-dressed,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their 
beautiful  ruby  faces  begrimed  with  sweat  and  their  mother 
earth,  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  fields,  while  a  large,  well- 
dressed  man,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  long  stick  in  his 
hand,  is  walking  and  lounging  about  the  premises  as  their  over- 
seer,— ready  and  willing  to  cane  them  for  the  least  caprice  which 
may  excite  his  brutal,  ungovernable  passions.* 

Of  all  classes  and  grades  of  human  society,  the  domestio  rela- 
tions of  life  involve  principles,  interests,  and  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  domestio  society,  where  the  conjugal 
relations  and  duties  are  duly  appreciated, — ^where  the  endearing 
connections  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and 
sister,  friend  and  lover,  are  duly  regarded,  is  found  the  budding 
"existence  of  all  other  social  organizations,  the  elements  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  foundation  of  all  national  glory.  Here,  in  the 
sacred  retreats  of  domestic  life,  far  removed  from  the  temptations 
and  corrupting  influences  of  public  gaze,  under  the  controlling 
influence  of  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  pious  parents,  the  youth 
are  taught  sound  principles,  correct  feelings,  and  moral  actions ; 
and  in  the  nursery  of  domestic  life  are  formed  for  future  states- 
men, and  qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  stations  in  all  the 
departments  of  state.  Domestic  society  is  the  fountain  whence 
all  the  pure  or  turbid  waters  of  life  flow,  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
community.  The  home  of  every  child,  where  he  has  been  bom, 
nursed,  caressed,  and  educated, — where  he  has  so  frequently,  so 
sweetly,  and  so  devoutly  laid  his  flaxen  looks  on  the  anxious 
bosom  of  his  fond  mother, — while  both  arc  looking  up  to  heaven 

*  Stephens,  ii  197. 
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through  the  tears  of  repentance,  invoking  the  iutare  proteotioQ 
of  the  boy, — is  a  place  too  dear  to  the  heart,  too  sublime,  too 
sacred,  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  either,  however  wide  the  continent 
that  may  separate  them — ^however  deep  and  boisterous  may  be 
the  oceans  that  roll  and  dash  between  them  in  after  life. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Poland,  domestic  society  never  reached 
that  state  of  perfection  among  the  masses  which  secmres  to  its 
possessors  the  true  bliss  of  social  life,  and  guarantees  to  the 
republic  protection  from  dissolution.  The  very  vitals  of  home 
were  continually  torn  asunder,  lacerated,  and  bled  at  every 
pore,  by  repeated  and  almost  continual  war,  civil  strife,  and  poli- 
tical faction.  Thousands  and  millions  were  bom — ^lived  to  matu* 
I  rity — and  died  in  old  age,  without  ever  seeing  the  faces  of  their 
noble  sires,  or  hearing  any  other  or  better  tale  of  their  beloved 
ancestors,  than  that  they  fell  battling  for  ^eir  country,  and 
bleeding  for  their  wives  and  children,  with  their  sabres  sheathed 
in  the  hearts  of  Turks  and  Tartars. 

Nor  did  the  domestic  society  of  Poland  sufier  only  from  war. 
However  much  we  may  regret  tiie  licentiousness  of  the  Poles,  the 
prevalent  impurity  of  courts,  and  the  general  want  of  chastity 
among  all  sexes  and  classes, — a  vice  which  the  Poles  seem  to 
have  inherited  from  their  Asiatic  ancestors  from  time  immemo* 
rial, — ^yet  the  stern  demands  of  truth  compel  the  historian  to 
record  the  loathsome  fact,  though  his  pen  may  trace  the  lines 
with  reluctance.  And  here  we  unexpectedly  meet,  face  to  &oe, 
with  the  monster-sin  of  licentiousness,  which  not  only  contributed 
largely  in  the  ruin  of  Poland,  but  was  equally  crushing  in  idl  the 
Asiatic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  hangs  like  a  millstone  about 
the  necks  of  more  than  eight  tenths  of  the  nations  of  the  whole 
globe.     It  should  never  be  forgotten  for  ^  single  moment,  that  on 
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tbe  purity  of  the  domettio  relatioBS,  and  the  BSDCtitj  of  the 
riage  oontraot,  depend  all  the  dearest  interests  of  individiiai  and 
social  life. 

Fraternal  society,  inoloding  the  social  relations  of  brothers  and 
aistersy  and  family  relations  in  general,  howeyer  near  or  remote^ 
comprising  all  bodies  of  men  associated  for  their  oommon  inter- 
est or  pleasure,-*-embraoing  men  of  the  same  dass,  profession, 
occupation,  or  character,  appears  to  be  the  next  social  organ- 
isation in  the  history  of  man.  These  relations  are  too  dear^ 
and  too  nsefol,  when  properly  oondncted,  ever  to  be  saeriftoed  or 
chilled  in  their  afiection,  by  mad  ambition,  sordid  aTarioe^  fimiily 
fends,  or  any  other  perversions  of  the  social  laws  of  human  exists 
enoe.  Volontary  society  embraces  those  associationa  and  classes 
of  community  where  it  is  optional  for  any  000  to  enter  and  leairo 
when  and  where  he  chooseS)  subject  to  the  laws  and  regidalions 
of  the  community  To  this  class  belong  those  assooiationa  of  | 
neighbors  and  friends,  when  they  convene  at  the  fnendly  leree  | 
and  party  for  social  intercourse,  improvement,  and  mntoal  happi*  , 
ness.  These  social  classes,  which,  in  England,  America,  France, 
and  Germany,  have  long  been  highly  useful,  were  very  limited 
and  imperfeet  in  Poland.  The  oelebration  of  their  victories, 
holidays,  and  other  festivities,  were  confined  principally  to  the  .' 
aristocracy ;  in  which  the  slaves  or  common  people  were  not  per«*  ' 
mitted  to  participate.  The  American  reader  can  form  a  hotter 
estimate  of  this  state  of  society,  when  he  considers  what  would 
be  the  social  condition  of  America,  were  all  the  people  ezdtided 
from  celebrating  the  fourth  of  July — the  national  jubilee  of 
Hberty — except  perhaps  a  few  hundred  royal  aristocrats.  The 
chief  excellence  of  fraternal  society  consists  in  social  equali^, 
graduated  not  by  rank,  caste,  or  wealth,  but  by  the  standard  of 
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moral  worth*  These  yohmtarj  tseociatioiie  in  Poland  were  ren- 
dered less  oeefal,  in  ooneequence  of  intemperance  and  ambitiona 
feuds,  which  not  unfrequently  stained  the  banquet-hall,  and  the 
garlands  of  the  festive  board,  by  the  hearths  blood  of  those  who 
convened  as  friends,  quarrelled  as  drunkards,  and  died  as  mur- 
derers of  each  other. 

Political  society  is  the  common  nomenclature  for  all  those  asso- 
ciations or  classes  which  are  organised  for  the  purposes  of  civil  or 
national  government.  These  political  associations  have  been 
formed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  as  the  several  nations  of 
the  earth  have  commenced  their  existence,  in  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
pditical  parties  are  always  ^eonftned  to  meatMres  not  men.  And 
the  great  question  is,  with  all  political  parties,  in  tlie  more  civi- 
lised and  Christian  nations, — first,  what  are  the  best  measures 
for  the  general  good, — and  next,  who  will  be  the  best  and  ablest 
men  to  carry  them  out.  But  in  Poland  the  case  was  widely  dif- 
ferent Instead  of  being  divided  into  two,  or  at  most  three  great 
political  parties,  as  m  the  nations  already  named,  who  confine 
thdr  ambition  and  divisions  to  great  and  fundamental  principles 

4 

of  national  policy,  the  Poles  were  separated  into  as  many  different 
and  conflicting  classes  as  there  were  candidates  for  the  crown — 
numbering  from  three  to  five  hundred  noblemen.  These  various 
political  classes  very  seldom  extend  their  discussions  beyond  tiia 
one-man-power ;  and  the  acme  of  all  Polbh  ambition  was  to  wear 
a  crown,  regardless  of  measures  and  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
These  pugnacious  political  classes  were  oi^ganised  in  the  palaces 
of  royalty  and  in  the  mansions  of  aristocracy,  and  pervaded  the 
courts  and  camps  of  the  nation,  wherever  noble  bluod  flowed  An 
aristocratio  veins ;  while  the  people  had  no  voice,  no  representa- 
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tion  in  the  a&its  of  etate.  These  politioal  qnarreb  very  earlj 
beoame  the  heir-looms  of  nobility,  and  descended  firom  generation 
to  generation  for  oentories,  without  any  other  or  better  title  than 
the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  nourished  by  murderous  despair 
and  fell  revenge. 

The  political  society  of  Pdand  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  pre- 
tended republic  governed  by  a  minority — ^a  principle  equally  fiital 
to  all  nations  who  have  adopted  it.  No  principle  is  better  settled 
in  the  science  of  civil  government — ^no  one  is  more  thoroughly 
tested  by  all  history  and  human  experience,  than  that  the  ma^ 
jority  must  rule,  and  the  minority  must  submit  according  to  law. 
It  is  the  main  pillar  on  which  the  American  republic,  as  well  as 
the  British  government,  reposes  in  safety  \  and  without  it  no 
government  can  exist  for  a  single  day.  True,  the  majority  may 
frequently  err,  and  the  minority  may  as  frequently  be  right ;  but 
order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  without  it  earth  would  be  a  scene 
of  blood  and  anarchy.  In  America  and  England,  where  all 
legislation  is  subjected  to  judicial  review  by  separate  and  inde« 
pendent  tribunals,  the  errors  of  the  majority  can  be  so  readily 
corrected  by  the  judiciary  and  the  ballot-box,  that  ihese  comm(Hi 
failings  of  humanity  are  quite  harmless.  But  Poland  never 
understood  this  important  doctrine  of  political  society.  The 
wise  proverb,  that  ^^  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety," 
formed  no  part  of  their  political  creed.  Their  odious  and  ruin« 
ous  principle  of  the  liberum  veto  was  their  one  idea,  their  political 
god,  in  all  matters  of  state ;  and  with  such  a  'state  of  society, 
national  dissolution  was  unavoidable.  The  royal  classes,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  not  eminent  patrons  of  morality,  nor  worthy 
examples  for  the  imitation  of  others.  No  situation  in  life  is 
more  respoDsible,  nor  furnishes  greater  opportunities  of  usefil- 
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nen  aftd  well-^biag,  than  Uie  elevated  offiee  of  %  sorere^  or 
chief  magistrate  of  a  nation.  He  has  the  meanSy  the  power, 
and  the  time,  for  making  his  people  wise  and  happy,  and  woe 
betide  the  man  who  laoks  only  the  disposition !  Sereral  of  the 
Polish  princes  possessed  every  virtue,  talent,  and  ezeellenee  to 
which  royalty  was  ever  heir  ;  and  their  wise  and  hnmane  reigns 
doubly  endeared  them  to  their  people,  who  cherished  their 
memory  in  grateful  hearts,  and  bedewed  their  tombs  with  th6 
warmest  tears.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  Polish  sovereigns, 
like  this  class  of  citisens  in  all  ages  and  nations,  were  ignorant, 
imbecile,  intemperate,  licentious,  tyrannioal,  and  worse  than  nse« 
less,  both  as  rulers  and  private  citiiens,  and  lived  and  died  without 
the  least  contribution  to  the  good  of  society. 

The  aristocratic  society  of  Poland,  all  things  conndered,  waa 
of  the  worst  kind.  As  a  whole,  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  embodiment  of  sordid  selfishness.  They  combined  in 
their  mysterious,  illegitimate,  and  monstnms  existence,  all  that 
belonged  to  church  and  state,  and  all  that  appertained  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.  They  were  the  people,  the  nation,  the 
church,  the  army,  the  wealth,  the  law,  the  government,  the 
sovereigns,  the  life  and  dealh — ^the  all  of  Poland.  They  were 
too  feeble  to  rule,  too  corrupt  to  be  ruled,  too  ignorant  to  be 
wise,  too  selfish  to  be  humane,  and  too  mad  to  be  saved  from 
ruin.  From  this  catalogue  of  aristocratic  infamy  must  be  ex- 
cepted many  noble  and  Heaven-bom  souls  like  Kosciusko,  Coper- 
nicus, Sobieski,  and  others,  who  have  long  been  enjoying  the 
blissful  rewards  of  their  good  deeds  in  the  spirit-land. 

The  institution  of  slavery  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  concen- 

,  trating  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  all  its  most  odious  features  and 

worst  vices.    It  would  seem  that  all  the  nations  of  the  eastern 
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oontmenft  had  made  a  dave  Hiarket  of  Poland^  the  mad4ioii8e  of 
tyranta  and  play-yard  for  royal  Immtics.  It  ui  beyond  the 
grasp  of  human  inteUeot  to  oonoeiye  how^  where,  or  when,  a 
rational  being  oouid  be  found  in  the  whole  nniverse  of  God,  so 
destitnte  of  common  aense,  so  void  of  common  honeaty,  as  to 
dream  for  a  aingle  moment,  iriiether  aeleep  or  awake,  that  a 
nation  could  be  fimnded  or  long  oontittaed,  where  the  aoeiety 
oondated  of  fourteen  millions  of  the  moat  abject  alayes,  owned 
by  one  half  million  of  masteis  who  ruled  and  rained  them  with 
the  unlimited  power  of  life  and  death.  Such  a  state  of  society 
needs  no  prophet  to  foretell,  no  comment  to  ezpkda,  its  inentable 
national  ruin. 

The  demo6ratio  claBBcs  in  Polish  society  mete  rerj  ftw  in 
number.  There  was  a  wifd,  sarage  spirit  of  democracy,  which 
generally  prevailed  in  Poland  ever  since  their  Scythian  ancestors, 
but  it  was  alike  deslstute  of  all  true  democratic  feelbga  and  prin- 
ciples. A  demowacy  which  delists  only  in  ruling  or  ruining  every- 
thing that  comes  within  its  reach,  r^ardless  of  equal  rights  and 
fraternal  feelings,  may  answer  for  the  forest,  where  savages  and 
wild  beasts  prevail ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  civi- 
lised society.  The  Polish  nobility  generally  were  as  destitute  of 
democratic  principles  and  republican  feelings,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  as  their  Tartar  ancestors,  who  wandered  over  the 
hills  and  plains  before  them.  They  loved  that  freedom  and 
equality  which  allows  them  to  do  as  they  pleased,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  others ;  and  so  does  the  most  fero<»ous  savage  of  the 
American  wilderness,  or  the  Bedouin  Arab,  or  highway  robber. 
All  this  is  feroeUjfj  but  not  democrcLcy,  Poland,  however,  never 
was  without  a  few  true-hearted  democrats  like  Kosoiudco.  And 
several  of  the  noble  fiunllles  consecrated  their  talents,  their  lives, 
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and  fbrtnnaSy  to  their  country,  nndar  the  inspiration  of  pure  prin-* 
oiples  of  patriotism.  Bat  these  lion-hearted  democrats  were  too 
few  in  numbers  to  save  the  conntry  f^om  that  ruin  of  which  the 
reckless  aristocracy  were  the  wilting  authors. 
!  The  pastoral  society  of  Poland,  which  had  its  origin  in  Asia 
^iFal  with  the  existence  of  man,  prevailed  uniformly  among  all 
the  ancestral  races  and  tribes  of  the  Poles,  and  was  common  as 
late  as  the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  who  occupied  much  of  his 
jleisare  time  in  the  evening  of  life  in  those  erratic  occupations. 
'Pastoral  society  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  all  oth^  countries,  con- 
sists in  the  wanderings  of  multitudinous  hordes  of  human  beings, 
roaming  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds ;  livicg 
in  tents  constructed  on  rude  carts,  drawn  from  country  to  country 
by  oxen,  at  distances  varying  from  twenty-flve  to  hundreds  of 
miles,  in  search  of  new  and  more  verdant  pastures  and  luxuriant 
forests,  where  game  was  more  desirable  and  plenty,  roots  and 
berries  more  abundant,  where  fish  and  furs  were  more  valuable 
and  acceptable,  and  enemies  less  formidable.  Not  unfrequently 
these  removals  were  made  to  accommodate  the  seasons,  the  wijods, 
and  other  local  conditions  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  open 
valley,  or  northern  side  of  a  mountain,  was  exchanged  for  the 
sunny  side  of  a  more  propitious  hill,  which  sheltered  their 
famities  and  cattle  from  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter ;  uid  in  the 
spring  the  former  residence  in  the  valley,  or  some  other  location 
affording  ample  meadows  and  abundant  waters,  would  be  again 
occupied.  Such  a  state  of  society  was  of  course  highly  detri- 
mental to  civilization,  and  all  social  and  individual  improvement, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  left  Poland  at  least 
half  a  century  in  the  rear  of  the  southern  and.  western  nations  of 
Europe.    It  is  an  old  and  £uniliar  adage,  bat  nevertheless  a  wise 
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one,  thai  two  remoyals  are  equal  to  a  fire ;  and  no  natkm  in  ibe 
world  has  ever  experienced  the  truth  of  the  proverb  more  8eri« 
ouslj  than  the  Poles.  Pastoral  life  is  destructiye  to  wealth — 
death  to  anything  like  an  orderly  goyernment — and  preyents  all 
literary,  moral,  and  sooial  improyement.  And  all  those  roying, 
romantio  dreams  of  youth,  of  wandering  oyer  the  world  in  pur^ 
suit  of  fortunes  to  the  neglect  of  comfortable  liyings,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  dangerous  jMinciples  of  pastoral  life. 

The  literary  classes  of  Poland  were  yery  limited.  Learning 
was  confined  almost  exolusiyely  to  the  nobility,  and  but  few  of 
them  eyer  reached  eminence  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general 
literature.  The  people  generally  remain  in  ignorance  eyen  to  the 
present  day.  Polish  society  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  signal  fiulures  known  in  history,  where  it  has  been  attempted 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  nation  without  educating  the  oitivens. 
The  disastrous  result  in  this  instance,  eyen  if  there  were  no  more 
on  record — ^and  there  are  thousands  of  similar  catastrophes — will 
saye  rulers  from  all  further  expense  aod  experiments  of  the  kind, 
and  teach  all  nations  that  their  continuance  depends  on  the 
education  of  the  masses.  National  stability  and  the  general 
diifttsion  of  useful  knowledge,  are  inseparably  connected — the 
one  cannot  liye  without  the  other.  \ 

Military  society  was  the  principal  caste  in  Poland.  The 
citiiens  were  educated  from  infancy  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
military  distinction  was  the  great  object  of  life,  the  great  thorough- 
fiire  to  the  throne.  Their  goyernment,  laws,  religion,  nobility, 
slayery,  literature,  commerce,  manners,  customs,  and  all  classes 
and  interests,  both  public  and  private,  were  framed  and  controlled 
by  iciUtary  principles.  To  this  dominant  art  all  their  feelingSi 
principlesi  acUona,  send  institationa  were  snbseryient.    The  art 
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of  WAr  Mnstitated  the  tcryn  of  in&ncj,  tb«  sports  of  cMldhoo<9, 
the  aamfiements  of  jonth,  the  business  of  manhood,  the  boast  of 
old  age,  and  the  epitaph  of  the  dead.  The  conseqnenees  of  snch 
a  state  of  soeietj  are  rninons  in  the  extreme,  as  is  clearly  seen  la 
the  history  imd  &11  of  Poland,  in  the  Freneh  reToIation,  and  m 
Bnssaan  society  from  its  first  origin.  Hnman  nature  was  nerer 
designed  for  a  continual  training  to  wttr  and  bloodshed,  beyond 
the  limits  of  necessaty  seif-defenee ;  and  whereyer  the  principles, 
feelings,  dutiesf  and  interests  of  humanity  are  sacrificed  at  the 
shrme  of  military  glory,  all  the  moral  excellence  of  our  nature 
is  soon  obliterated,  an4  community  shortly  becomes  an  association 
of  military  tyrants  and  reckless  amasons. 

The  religious  society  of  Poland  was  a  most  unfortunate  and 
unnatural  mixture  of  dl  kinds  of  Paganism,  and  the  religion  of 
the  dark  ages  in  their  worst  forms.  The  religion  of  their  heathen 
ancestors,  mingled  with  the  cold  devotions  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  controlled  the  society  of  Poland,  and  prevented 
the  salutary  reformation  of  Luther  from  gaining  a  permanent  and 
extensive  lodgment  in  the  cool  and  wide«spreading  plains  of  Sar- 
matia.  Any  religious  system  which  benefits  only  the  noble  few 
to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of  the  masses,  as  in  Poland,  has  no 
common  ties  for  human  society,  and  never  succeeds  in  elevating 
community  to  the  more  refined  condition  of  a  modern^  improved, 
and  well-regulated  society. 

Rural  society,  which  in  civil  nations  embraces  the  producing 
classes,  and  particularly  agriculture  and  manufactures,  was  very 
limited  and  perverted  in  Poland.  Nor  was  urban  society,  the 
nursery  of  commerce  and  social  enterprise,  found  more  flourish* 
ing.    One  of  the  worst  social  evils  Poland  had  to  encounter^ 
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waa  the  munerons  and  comrpt  oorporato  sooietiea  wbieh  were 
contlnnallj  granted  by  the  Pope  and  the  crown,  by  wfaioh  almoai 
eyery  lord,  ecclesiastic,  and  noble  fiunfly,  enjoyed  exelnsiTe  corpo- 
rate privileges,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  each  other,  and  the 
injury  of  the  common  people.* 


Section  XVIII. 

MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS. 

The  Caucasian,  Scythian,  Tartar,  Sarmatian,  and  Oothic  blood 
of  the  Poles,  is  mingled  in  such  rich  and  admirable  proportions, 
as  to  produce  a  race  nowhere  excelled  in  personal  beauty,  large 
and  well-proportioned  bodies ;  combining  erery  natural  talent, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical ;  capable,  under  proper  advan- 
tages, of  forming  a  people  equal  in  excellence  to  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  They  excel  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
natural  yiracity  of  spirit,  strength  of  body,  and  longevity,  though 
iheir  climate  is  by  no  means  equal  to  many  other  countries  of  the 
same  continent,  wider  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  complexion  of  the  Poles  is  generally  fiiir  ;  and  their  beautiful 
flaxen  hair  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  Their  stature  is  of  medium 
site,  and  rather  tali,  having  good  constitutions  and  sometimes 
gross  bodies.  No  nation  can  be  found  in  modem  history  who 
possess  greater  physical  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hardship 
than  the  Poles.  And  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  by  all 
impartial  witnesses,  that  their  military  forces  would  be  invincible 
were  they  as  well  disciplined  as  other  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 

•  Conner,  11.,  191,  193,  209.    Malte  Bnm,  lY.,  356,    Fletcher,  SISL 
EdinbuTi^  EnclydtK,  Art.  Peland. 
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Thej  were  so  inured  to  hardship  that  they  considered  the  hard- 
fisted  Germans  as  an  effeminate  race,  beneath  their  notice  in 
physical  strength,  and  unable  to  endure  the  fetigues  of  war  or  the 
rigor  of  weather. 

The  Poles  were  so  thoroughly  trained  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  school  of  their  fickle  climate,  that  they  could 
march  or  slumber  with  equal  composure  under  the  snow-drifts  of 
Russia  or  on  the  burning  sands  of  Asia.  To  a  hardy  Pole  his 
slumber  is  equally  sweet,  whether  on  the  downy  couch  of  luxury, 
or  on  the  cold  flinty  rocks  of  the  Balkan ;  on  the  icebergs  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  on  the  hills  of  Siberia,  or  on  the  scorching 
deserts  of  Arabia.  His  balmy  sleep  is  equally  refreshing,  and 
his  dreams  are  equally  enchanting,  beneath  the  silken  curtains  of 
a  palace,  or  the  broad  canopy  of  hearen. 

The  character  of  the  Poles  has  erer  been  distingoushed  for 
their  superior  genius  and  intellectual  powers.  From  early  years 
the  nobility  apply  themselves  to  letters  with  great  success  when 
they  use  the  means ;  and  although  in  general  they  limit  their 
literary  pursuits  principally  to  philology,  and  more  particularly  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Polish  languages,  }et  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  race  are  capable  of  producing  the  most 
profound  mathematicians,  learned  historians,  eloquent  orators, 
wise  philosophers,  musical  poets,  and  sweet  musicians ;  as  well  as 
brave  and  successful  generals,  skilful  physicians,  learned  jurists, 
eminent  divines,  and  dbtinguished  statesmen ;  several  of  whom 
have  adorned  both  church  and  state,  and  immortalised  themselves 
and  their  country  by  their  noble  deeds  and  interesting  writings. 
Their  natural  talents  are  sprightly  and  active,  and  excel  in  their 
powers  of  imitation.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  genius  of 
ihe  Poles  excelled  principally  in  the  arts  of  war.    This  talent 
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ihej  inherited  liberally  from  their  ancestors,  the  Soythiaas,  Tar- 
tars, and  Sarin atians,  whieh  they  eztensively  culUyated  in  all 
their  associations  with  the  Slavic  nations,  the  Ooths,  the  Van- 
dals, the  Hans,  ^e  Finns,  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  the 
Pmssiane,  the  Cossacks,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  Turks,  and 
Tartars. 

The  Poles,  in  their  moral  character,  are  generaUy  open-hearted 
and  honest ;  more  liable  to  be  deceived  than  disposed  to  deceive  ; 
and  more  readily  appeased  than  provoked.  They  are  generally 
very  dutifoi  to  their  magistrates,  and  extremely  conrteoas  and 
hospitable  to  strangers ;  whom  they  invite  to  their  houses  for  the 
purposes  of  social  converse  and  imitation.  Like  their  Asiatic 
ancestors,  they  are  fond  of  dress,  jewelry,  and  show ;  and 
frequently  make  the  most  splendid  appearance  upon  trifling  occa- 
nons.  They  keep  a  multitude  of  servants,  a  great  number  of 
horses,  and  stores  of  arms.  The  worst  trait  in  their  character  is, 
their  wild  ambition  for  mad  democracy  and  unbridled  liberty,  too 
regardless  of  government,  law,  and  order.  Their  greatest  absur- 
dity is,  their  hatred  of  Hlavery,  and  love  of  equality  among  the 
noble  few ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  chain  the  masses  to  the  lowest 
servitude..  The  gentry  assume  to  themselves  prerogatives,  which 
allow  them  to  commit  almost  any  crime  with  impunity.  Their 
standard  of  morals  was  very  low.  They  were  equally  licentious 
in  religion  and  civil  life.  Disobedient  in  religious  observances, 
and  fearless  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  they  reserved  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  and  acting  as  they  pleased,  when  their  religion 
conflicted  with  their  absolute  freedom,  proudly  maintaining  their 
own  ability  to  guide  themselves  in  all  the  affiiirs  of  church  and 
state.  Their  love  of  money  is  so  ardent,  that  almost  every  one 
hfts  his  price ;  and  it  is  extremely  diffiotdt  for  them  to  renst  any 
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temptation  to  obtam  it ;  and  henoe  arise  the  preTailing  vioea  of 
bribery,  perjury,  extortion,  and  war,  as  the  nanal  means  for  pro* 
onring  it.  When  ihey  can  obtain  money,  no  matter  how, 
when,  or  where,  even  though  they  borrow  it,  they  are  sure  to 
spend  it,  and  never  think  of  payment,  restoration,  or  economy. 
They  laugh  and  brandish  their  sabres  at  the  duns  of  anxious 
creditors,  and  tauntingly  bid  them  go  and  follow  their  sample, 
by  usis^  the  same  means  a3  they  did  to  get  it. 

Such  a  system  of  economy,  of  course,  was  ruin  to  commerce 
and  trade,  and.  drove  capital  from  the  conntry— the  very  things 
which  the  nation  most  needed.  Such  a  code  of  common  dis- 
honesty, sapped  the  foundation  of  the  social  fabric ;  and  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  vioe,  for. the  practice  of  almost  every  immorality 
known  in  the  catalogue  of  human  offences.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  bonds,  obligations,  and  commercial  paper  were  useless 
and  unknown  ;  and  business  credit  and  monetary  confidence,  so 
essential  to  social  interest  and  improvement,  could  not  exist. 
Confidence  is  a  plant  of  rare,  tender,  and  slow  growth  ;  and  any 
system  of  morals  and  political  economy  which  tends  to  corrupt 
and  wither  it,  is  hostile  to  the  individual  and  social  interests  of 
man.  Under  these  continual  embarrassments,  when  gentlemen 
borrow  of  each  other,  they  mortgage  their  lands  or  villages  ;  and 
when  they  loan  of  foreigners,  Jews,  tradesmen,  or  merchants, 
they  are  compelled  to  leave  their  property  as  pledges ;  and 
thereby  deprive  themselves  of  its  use,  besides  paying  fourteen 
per  cent.,  or  more,  for  the  interest  which  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  But  if  the  borrowed  money  be  not  paid  within  the 
time  prescribed,  then  the  creditor  is'  at  liberty  to  keep  or  sett 
the  pledge,  without  accounting  to  the  borrower. 

Imperturbable  equanimity  is  considered  by  the  Poles  as  a  car* 
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dind  prineij^  in  ^eSr  moral  acieuoe.  Tbej  not  only  bear  theiif 
ovn  loaaps,  and  anfier  all  Buwfortones  wUfa  perfeot  oompoanre^ 
b«t  they  regard  ihe  diaaalera  and  adaeriea  of  othara  witli  equal 
ijMiiii^antoce,  and  often  atand  and  see  their  neareat  and  most  inti* 
mate  frienda  expire  in  battle  or  otherwiae ;  or  see  a  bonae  bnm 
Wkb  perfect  oalmneea,  witbovt  fe^ng  or  manifeating  the  least 
anxietyy  or  lifting  a  finger  to  extingoiah  the  flames  or  4elp  the 
anSerenk  Tbe  same  inhoman  atoioism  eatiata  betiraen  parenAa 
and  eluldcen ;  who  indifferently  anfier  eaek  oth^r  to  oontidae 
ab^rea  to  tbe  Tartafa,  when  a  amaU  snm  of  monej,  mthin-  their 
eemmand,  would  pnrchaaB  .their  redonptioii  frcmi  extreme  abflfer* 

IBg. 

Thongb  4fais  wild  system  of  peliticai  eoonomy  prcfvsnted  tbe 
Poles  from  engaging  in  the  pursaita  of  eommerce,  yet  they  w^e 
a  bard-workingy  indttatrions  pacqsle^  and  always  fomoid  sometUog 
to  do.  They  generally  devoted  iheir  d«e,  talents,  and  fortnne 
to  tbe  ptoftsaiott  of  arms ;  some  followed  agrionltiire,  and  a  few 
earried  on  trade,  while  the  women  have  eyer  been  famons  to 
their  retiring  i^edesty  and  domestic  industry.  The  most  talented 
of  -the  gen^y  apply  themseWos  io  tbe  aervioe  of  both  efaorob  and 
state.  They,  are  fond  of  trai^eBing,  and  Tsry  readily  leoni  ibreign 
languages,  -fotmeriy  tbe  Poles  were  not  aoeostomedto  the  arts 
of  commerce ;  bat  lately  tbey  have  cfvmoed  talents  equally  dis^ 
tingtdsbed  in  this  department  of  indnstary; 

They  .seem  to  be  fond  of  hard  living,  hating  efiSHninacy ;  and  a 

poor  country  ooitage  pleases  them  As  w^fli,  and  frequently  better, 

than  a  palace  ;  nor  is  it  any  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  weav^ 

ing 'tapestry  aiid  arras  as  tbey  travel  along  tho  roads.    Many  of 

them  sleep  in  time  -ef  froet  or  snow  without  any  eovertng  or 

other  domestic  comforts  ;  and  their  little  children,  not  more  than 
VOL.  rr.  9 
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two  numths  old,  are  frequently  canried  alKmt  entirely  naked. 
Thar  hard  beda,  freqoent  &8tmg,  and  teaperanoe  in  eating,  aH 
eontribnte  to  their  health,  happinew,  and  loi^evity.  The  daree 
have  no  beda,  and  the  maatera  aeldom  nae  any  but  qnilte,  blanketa, 
and  their  hard  mattresBes. 

The  prodigality  of  the  Poles  is  by  no  means  oonfined  to  dieir 
drees ;  but  extends  to  the  housee,  famitare,  eqnipage,  and  other 
enstoms.  Generally,  their  houses  are  small  and  low,  espeeiaDy 
in  the  oonntry ;  though  many  of  them  imitated  the  Italian  arohi* 
teotm*e.  They  noTer  live  abore  stairs,  and  thw  hoosea  are 
disunited.  The  kitehen  is  on  one  side,  the  stable  on  another,  the 
dwelling  house  on  another,  and  the  gate  in  front ;  all  of  which 
form  a  oourt,  either  round  or  square,  as  the  taste  of  the  owner 
may  dietate.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  wood ;  but  the 
edier  buildiz^  of  the  oourt  are  commonly  of  stone  or  briek. 

In  the  more  wealthy  eities,  the  inside  of  their  houses  is  hung 
with  tapestiy  or  arras ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  household  fami* 
tare  corre«ponda,  in  quality,  quantity,  and  style.  In  those  regions 
of  Poland  bordering  on  Tartary,  their  houses  and  ftimiture  are 
less  ezpeuHTe,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  frequent  inoorsions  of  the 
Tartar  hordes,  who  often  plunder  and  destroy  them.  Therefore, 
in  tiiese  oountries  where  the  people  are  exposed  to  these  ravages, 
the  gently  content  themselres  with  a  few  smsU  and  oheap  beds, 
with  taffeta  curtains,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the 
fomily;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  in  these  exposed  places,  of 
guests  carrying  with  them  their  beds,  when  they  traTelled  through 
this  country. 

liM  nobility  seldom  hare  gardens  or  oroharda  attached  to 
their  houses ;  thou§^  the  eountiy  is  rwj  foyorabk  for  the  culti<» 
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▼alioii  of  regetables  snd  frmt,  whiok  would  anro  corn,  Ae  matt 
of  which  is  eoDBuaed  Id  beer,  and  odier  intoxioatiiig  Kqnors. 

Although  the  weather  is  ^nenlly  cool,  and  often  extremely 
eold,  jet  the  Poles  usually  have  a  bagnio  in  die  house,  eontaioiog 
separate  apartments  for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  There  are  also 
public  baths  in  -erery  city  and  town,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon people,  which  they  freqnent  both  in  sammer  and  wmter. 
To  their  freqnent  nse  of  baths,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
meastire  the  healthy  condition  of  the  people ;  and  particularly 
tiicir  beautiful  oomplezioa  and  fair  sldn.  The  youi^  ohildren 
are  daily  bathed,  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  being  wrapped 
loose  in  linen  clothes  without  swathii^,  tfaey  grow  up  with  iair, 
healdiy,  w^-formed  bodies,  and  straight  limbs,—- seldom  distorted, 
crooked,  or  deformed. 

The  Poles  are  so  fond  of  Aow  and  splendor,  tiiat  the  women 
ai  quality  seldom  leaye  tiieir  houses  without  a  coach  and  six, 
lliough  they  may  wish  only  to  cross  the  way,  either  to  church  or 
to  visit  a  neighbor ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  rank  usuaDy  go  on 
horseback,  and  seldom  on  foot, — as  all  pedestrian  excursions  are 
consideied  degrading  to  noble  blood.  Both  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  are  always  attended  with  numer- 
ous servants  of  both  sexes.  The  principal  senators  ride  in  the 
middle  of  their  serrile  retinue,  placing  their  best  clothed  servants 
before  them»  .When  they  travel  in  the  ni^t,  they  have  twenty^ 
four  or  more  white*wax  flambeaux  carried  before  the  coach,  with 
great  pomp  and  aristocratic  splendor.  Male  or  female  dwarfs 
attend  the  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  up  their  trains. 
These  dainty,  gaudy  travellers,  are  dso  attended  by  an  old 
woman  called  their  g&vemeu  ;  and  an  old  gentleman  who  officiates 
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«8  theif  gentlemMi-tuskep,  feUowing  the  eoftdi  ea  foot)  to  hdp 
them  ID  and  o«t  of  it,  which  always  moves  teiy  dow. 

The  inns  of  Pobnd  are  few  aad  far  between,  exeept  thoee 
ealled  bj  the  naldveft  kdrczmsii-^'whtte  trayellere  lire  oU^ged  to 
lodge  with  thie  cattle.  Those. iimsY^Hr  more  properly  long  ataUes, 
are  built  of  rotigh  boards,  and  oovered  with  straw,  wiAottt  ftinijr 
tore  or  windows;  and  destitute  of  light  except  what  steals  its 
waj  through  the  holes  miade  by  time  and  weather,  or  tiie  ei^yieds 
of  ill<^ined  boards.  In  one  end  of  these  dete  of  iniquity  and 
miaery,  they  have  t  small  nparttaent  with  a  mde  and  inobnuno* 
dions  fire-plaee  ;  from  which  sleep  and  cotnfort  sra  forcTor  ex- 
cluded, by  the  tenants  lof  the  filthy  hotel,  ii4iioh  consist  of  iiioa, 
fleas,  bugs;,  and  other  animals,  boHh  man  and  beast ;  and  are  ren- 
dered still  more  offensire  by  the  noisome  efflnyia  which  surround 
them.  These  and  mmilar  causes  which  tnfeit  the  lodging  apart- 
nents  of  these  miserable  dens,  ooinpel  ibe  traveller  to  lodge  in  his 
Tefaiele,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  with  the  besets  of  the  stall, — rather 
than  he  snfibcatod  in  one  of  these  loathtome  pestiferous  bro&eli. 

These  xnns  or  stables  are  usually  destitute  of  tables  or  beds^ 
except  one  or  two  in  the  most  ofTensive  room  above  described  ; 
and  even  tiiese  have  no  sheets,  except  very  coatse  canvas  <» 
blankets,  which  have  been  so  long  occupied  by  others,  without 
change  or  wttohmg,  that  straw  is  considered  hr  preferable,  and  is 
nmch  more  frequently  used  by  strangers.  This  straw  is^hered 
up  in  die  morning  by  the  gospodar  ot*  inn^eepeV,  and  used  aher- 
nately  for  both  man  and  beast,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
walls  of  these  taverns  are  filled  at  shot't  distances  from  each 
oiher'with  wooden  pins,  ibr  the  guests  to  hang  up  their  clothes, 
portiiiaQttous,  and  baggage. 

In  consequence  of  tho  miserable  accommodations  in  the  inns 
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of  tii%  ooimtry,  tr^yeQers  are  obliged  to  fumirii  themselyes  with 
(iieir  own  ooaFejranoea,  ixwwn  nsaally  hf  two  horses,  in  which 
they  cany  all  their  neoesaaries,  providoas,  beds,  qoS^^  bolsters, 
sheote,  and  the  liice ;  making  eVeiy  caloidalion  to  lire  daring  the 
joumfiy,  ealirejy  indepiendent  o|MI|e  wretched  taverns.  This 
odious  featnre  of  sooiety,  as  found  in  the  publio  inns,  is  cansed 
in  a  gfoat  measiire  by  another  custom  of  the  nobility,  which  is 
still  more  injnrioqs  to  oommunity.  The  gentry  of  Poland,  when 
thay  travel,  sddom  pay  for  what  ihey  /call  for  at  the  inns,  and 
there  is  no  law  for  iwQeoting  it ;  hence,  the  inn-keepers  are  care- 
fol  neyer  to  have  anything  they  want,  and  this  destroys  their 
ambition  for  improTement.  When  fiM^eigners  happen  to  want 
provisions  for  their  joomey,  they  generally  make  appKoation  to 
&e  DvouTy  or  lord  of  the  yQlage,  who  immediately  mpplies  them 
without  expense. 

As  Poland  is  a  very  level  country,  the  nobility  usually  travel 
in  a  oalash  with  two  horses,  which  is  a  very  cheap,  commodious, 
uid  expeditious  method  of  travelling.  They  commonly  have 
sejrvantB  for  drivers,  though  the  poor  lords  frequently  drive  their 
own  team.  When  they  stop  at  the  inn,  they  put  their  horses  to 
grass,  because  the  inn-^keeper  has  no  hay.  Some  of  them  travel 
on  horseback,  with  a  quilt  fbr  their  bed,  about  eighteen  inches 
.broad,  placed  under  the  saddle. 

l^ravellers  are  frequently  injured  or  interrupted  in  their 
jocumey,  by  the  defective  bridges,  which  often  break  down,  and 
are  seldom  repaired.  In  the  winter  it  is  dangerous  travelling 
without  a  far  case  for  the  feet,  which  are  very  liable  to  freeze  in 
oold  weather.  Horsemen  line  their  largeboots  with  straw,  to  keep 
their  feet  warm  ;  and,  as  an  additional  protection  from  the  frost, 
though  a  very  misecaUe  one,  ihey  use  a  plenty  of  good  liquor. 
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Aa  an  addiiio&Al  eTU>  in  the  wi&ler  ih«  irearj  tnTdlttr  who  is 
compelled  to  lodge  ^  one  of  theie  taverns  b  deprived  of  skep, 
by  the  oontkuial  noifie  of  the  peaeants  of  tiie  village,  who  oon-* 
▼eoe  at  the  pablic  hovse^  where  thej  drink,  %ht,  ung,  and  danee 
all  night.  These  pnblie  dascea  of  the  peaaaota,  the  dai^^  of 
freesiog  feet  and  hands,  together  with  the  other  ordinary  inoon- 
venieiMes  of  travelling,  are  the  great  erila  wluoh  prevent  jonr« 
neying  in  the  winter,  except  in  eases  of  necessity-. 

The  Poles  are  a  lively  people^  using  a  great  variety  of  action 
in  their  ordinary  conversation.  Their  nsnal  mode  of  salutation  is 
to  incline  their  heads  and  strike  one  hand  on  the  breast,  and  al 
the  same  time  extendiog  the  other  towards  the  ground.  When  a 
common  person  meets  a  superior  he  bows  his  head  almost  to  the 
earth,  and  waves  his  hand,  with  which  he  touches  the  bottom  of 
the  leg,  near  the  heel  of  the  person  to  whom  the  obeisance  is 
paid.* 

The  diet  of  the  nobility  consists  of  fresh-roasted  meats  and 
fowls, — seldom  eaUng  any  boiled  or  salt  flesh — a  living  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  constitutional  vigor,  vivacity,  and  beauty. 
Their  drink  is  not  so  fortunate  for  health,  purse,  or  morals ;  and 
consists  principally  of  strong  spirits, — being  chiefly  Hungarian 
wine  burnt, — or  anise  water,  which  they  use  in  great  quantities 
through  the  day.  The  poorer  classes  have  a  li<]uor  distilled  from 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  which  they  drink  too  freely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sobriety ;  and  which  the  gentry  frequently  use,  after 
rectifying  it  witlf  anise  seeds  or  aromatics. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Poles,  in  ea^dng  and  drinkingi 
at  their  feasts  and  elsewhere,  are  various.  Their  ordinary  meat 
is  beef  and  veal ;  and  as  they  are  not  fond  of  matt<»k,  this  dish  ia 

•  Ediabvi^h  Koeyido.  Ait  Poiaod. 
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nstitBj  left  fbr  the  Benranta.  They  nte  ^y  pttrtridj^ee  freely ; 
and  are  fond  of  hares,  bnt  detest  rabbits.  Their  forests  and 
parks  abound  with  roe-baclcs,  bat  eontain  rery  few  stags.  Their 
wild  boars,  hogs,  ponltry,  and  pigeons  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  water-fowls  are  more  nomerous  in  summer  Uian  in  winter. 
Their  wild  oxen,  whieh  are  abundant,  when  moderately  salted, 
rank  with  the  chdicest  duntiea  of  the  Poles.  There  are  flooks 
of  wild  goats  near  the  mountuns  of  Hungary,  that  supply  the 
Poles  with  one  of  their  fitvorite  meats.  They  are  also  very  fond 
of  dishes  made  of  beavers'  tails  and  bem^  paws,  when  piekled. 
One  of  their  greatest  dainties  consists  of  elk's  flesh,  which  they 
suffer  to  remain  undressed  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  after 
death ;  and  sometimes  in  the  winter  they  hang  for  a  long  time, 
with  their  bodies  entire,  containing  skin  and  entrails.  In  this 
condition  the  great  men,  when  they  attend  the  national  diet, 
bring  them  and  hang  them  at  their  windows,  five  or  riz  at  a  time, 
until  they  turn  rank,  which  they  afterwards  roast  and  dress  like 
beef  This  is  considered  the  most  delicious  meat,  and  is  confined 
to  the  tables  of  great  men. 

Poland  abounds  with  heath-cocks,  most  of  which  are  about 
the  size  of  a  capon  ;  and,  together  with  the  pheasants  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  bustards  of  Prussia,  serve  to  increase  the  luxuries  of 
the  table.  They  also  make  liberal  use  of  a  little  bird,  like  a  large 
sparrow,  found  principally  in  Lowits ;  which  comes  and  goes 
with  the  snow,  and  is  therefore  called  a  snow-bird,  and  is  yery 
agreeable  to  Polish  taste.  They  never  cook  tame  fowls,  except 
such  as  are  brought  alive  into  their  kitchens  in  the  morning,  and 
are  served  on  the  table  for  dinner. 

The  Poles  are  very  fond  of  fish,  which  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  excellent  quality,  from  their  lakes  and  rivers. 
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The  BftltiCy  beiog  the  only  ^ea  that  hordere  on  the  ooimtrj,  oon* 
taioB  very  fBwfiah  of  any  kind)  and  eyen  these  are  not  very  desi* 
rafale  for  the  table.  But  thk  deficiency  ie  well  BuppUed  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  particolarly  the  latter,  whioh  contain  the 
best  iah. 

They  have  the  same  method  of  preparing  oabbage,  called  sonr- 
orout,  as  the  Dutch  in  Europe  and  America.  This  is  done  by 
slicing  it  small  ^  and  putting  it  into  a  tub  between  layers  of  salt. 
The  mass  is-  then  pressed  very  hard,  and  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  in  this  situation  it  ferments  and  forms  a  pickle,  which 
preserves  it  for  a  year — a  dish  much  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 
than  to  the  sipell. 

The  Poles  use  different  potabfes,  but  their  most  common  drink 
is  beer^  which  is  made  of  wheat  and  oats  ground  tqgether,  and 
boiled -with  hops,  except  in  Prussia,  where  it  ia  made  of  malt. 
This  beer  is  generally  of  an  amber  color,  having  a  brisk  and 
poignant  -sweetness,  especially  that  made  lor  the  gentry,  which  is 
much  better  than  the  common  beer  of  the  brewers.  Th^y  have 
two  kinds  of  mead  made  of  honey — both  red  and  white  j  made 
principally  in  Lithuania,  Bussia,  and  Ukraine  ;  and  some  of  it  is 
manufactured  in  Prussia  and  Masovia.  At  Warsaw  it  is  made 
by  mixing  the  juice  of  cherries  and  blackberries  with  aromatica. 
lioth  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  use  several  sorts  of  wine  in 
great  quantities,  imported  from  Hungaiy,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  Hungarian  wines  excel  the  Spanish  in  strength, 
and  are  brought  to  Cracow  over  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in 
large  casks  drawn  by  oxen.  The  best  article  sells  for  twenty 
shillings  a  Polish  pint,  nearly  equal  to  three  English  quarts,  and, 
of  course,  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  common  people.  The 
Italian  wine  is  imported  overland,  which  is  also  too  expensive  for 
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gesnesal  «n>.  The  Er«nokanid  Bohemian  mnes  ^oma  by  waj  ^ 
the  Baltic  to  DAotsio.  These  are  maoh  cheaper,  and  more  ex- 
tensiyelj  used.  The  most  oommen  drink  of  the  masses  is  whie* 
kejy  ifbich.  thej  call  itrang  water ^  And  is  msde  firom.  wheat,:  bar- 
ley,. oatS|  eidsr,,aiid  ether  itrtidies,. and  used  with  water.  The 
geatry  seldom  drink  it,  except  in  the  winter,  after  it  is  cectified^ 
and'flayored  with  anise  see^s  &nd  other  aromatics. 

The  Poles  seldom  eat  any  breakfast,  and  are  not  fond  <^  cold 
saeat.  In  the. morning,  both,  men  and  women  .genenilly  drink 
ginger,  yolks  ^.e|Q|p,  and  sogar  bo^ed  in  beer.  >  They  are  eztrar 
Tagaatly,fond  ef  noasied  pig ;  but  their  sa,aoeB,.  to  foreigners,  are 
fsrfrom  being  agreeable*  :The  great  men  seldom  dine  wtthoot  a 
dieh  of  peas  and  i£oed  bacon.  They  devonr  with  great  greedi- 
ness all  kinds  of  miishro!oms*-rinclvding.  those  ^at  cleave  to  tiie 
trees— nwhich  .they  .  gather  and  dry  for  future  use.  They  use 
poppy-seed*  in-great  quantities,  byidrinking  the  rniik,  or  juice, 
extracted  &»m  them,  and  by  making  it  into  sev^al  sa^ides.  They 
also  manufacture  oil  from,  this  seed,  as  well  as  from  the  seed  of 
hemp  and  flax,,  which  they  eat  on  fast  days. 

They  .seldom  .us^  pottage,  except  a  few  dishes  prepared  by 
French,  OQieks,  which  they  considisr  a. great  dainty.  They  boil 
their  meat,  very  little.  :Their  sauces  are  very  different  from 
other  £uro^9an  tables;. some  of  which  are.ydlow  and  contain 
saffron, ,  others  are  white,  .composed  chiefly  of  cream  ;  another 
dish  is  gray  and  made  of  onions  ;  and  a  black  dish,  made  of  the 
juice  of  plums,  completes  their  variety  of  sauces.  These  dishes 
are  mingled  with. ^^gar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  nut* 
meg,  capers,  kernels  of  pineapples,  and  prunes.  Their  fi;sh 
sauces  excel  bo^h  the  English  and  French.  They  use  spices  in 
such  abundance,  that  some  of  the.  wealthy  nobility  have  expended 
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more  thaa  fifty  thoosMid  HTres  a  year  for  tiiai  eiiigle  Mmmoditj 
They  use  a  great  variety  of  potherba,  sweetmeats  of  seTecal  kinda, 
and  all  kmds  of  deesert  fmits  aad  nata. 

The  Poles  oommody  use  Tery  little  bread,  with  lai^se  <iaaiiti» 
ties  of  meat,  and  are  very  foad  of  roots.  Oae  of  their  most  pop- 
ular diAes  is  eraekat^  made  of  eoarse  wheat-fioor,  haiky,  milleti 
or  oats ;  and  sometimes  of  a  small  grain  ealled  mawna.  This 
dish,  which  is  very  palatable  iriien  well-dressed,  is  vsoaUy  pre- 
pared on  flesh-days,  with  milk  and  butter ;  and  on  &st-days  only 
with  oiL  The  common  people,  iriioee  slavery  denies  them  the 
Inznry  of  wheat  bread,  have  long  been  aeonstomed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  eonntry,  to  make  their  bread  of  aooms,  dried  and  ground 

When  the  Poles  make  a  feast  the  host  seldom  ftoiishes  the 
table  either  with  spoons,  knives,  or  forks ;  bat  eaoh  gnest,  or  his 
servant,  brings  them  with  him,  and  afto  the  banquet  is  over 
carries  them  homa.  Each  one  at  the  table  has  a  napkin,  made 
of  a  broad  piece  of  starched  linen,  which  is  sewed  to  the  taUe 
doth,  to  prevent  it  from  bebg  stolen  by  the  servuits.  After  the 
guests  are  seated  at  the  table,  the  gates  of  the  house  are  immedi- 
ately closed,  and  are  not  opened  until  the  table  is  deared,  aad  an 
inventory  taken  of  the  plate,  as  a  precaution  against  the  peculiar 
failings  of  the  footmen,  who  are  always  sure  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  plate,  and  other  valuable  articles,  every  opportunity. 

Every  person  of  rank  and  means  has  his  banquet-hall  in  his 
house,  devoted  enclusively  to  feasts  and  entertainments.  In  these 
halls  is  found  a  large  table,  always  loaded  with  both  victuals 
and  drink,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  plate,  from 
which  the  cloth  is  sddom  removed,  until  its  original  color  is  lost 
in  the  accumulated  dust  of  months — equally  offensive  to  siglit 
and  smell.     The  banquet-haU  is  fumiabed  with  a  gall^  for  a 
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band  of  nvrio  ;  whioh  generally  oonsiets  of  Tiolins  and  portable 
organe* 

Tbe  invited  guests  always  bring  their  footmen  with  them.  As 
soon  as  the  masters  are  seated  at  the  table,  thej  immediatelj 
giro  half  the  bread  and  meat  to  their  serrants,  who  stand  behind 
Aem  eating  and  drinking  over  their  shoulders,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  wait  on  their  lords  when  they  oall.  When  the  master 
asks  twice  for  wine,  the  serrant  brings  a  double  quantity,  which 
they  both  drink  alternately  from  the  same  glass  without  rinsing. 
The  large  quantities  of  Tietuals  brought  from  the  kitchen  are 
seldom  returned,  for  the  reason  that  the  servants  generally  steal 
what  they  do  not  eat.  After  the  cloth  is  removed,  the  Poles  re* 
tain  their  seats  for  a  long  time,  while  they  excessively  indulge  in 
wine.  They  are  very  dexterous  at  carving,  and  will  cut  a  par-* 
tridge  into  six  parts  almost  with  a  single  blow  of  the  knife,  hold- 
ing it  on  the  end  of  a  fork.  Whilo  eating,  they  dismiss  aU  other 
care  and  business ;  and  when  sent  for,  however  urgent  the 
request,  they  seldom  leave  the  table  until  they  have  finished  their 
meal. 

After  eating  comes  the  tobacco.  The  Poles  are  said  to  excel 
all  others  in  the  art  of  smoking.  Their  apparatus  consists  of  a 
pipe  passing  through  a  little  round  box,  in  which  they  have  pre- 
viously placed  a  sponge  filled  with  the  best  vinegar  or  other 
agreeable  and  odoriferous  liquid  or  substance,  which,  by  means 
of  small  holes  through  the  pipe,  diffuses  its  redolence  to  the 
smoke,  and  is  thereby  greatly  improved  in  its  agreeable  qualities, 
adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  dangerous  and  useless  habit 
of  smoking.  They  sometimes  added  another  box  in  the  same 
way,  containing,  perhaps,  diJLi  ent  and  more  costly  essences,  both 
of  whioh  were  so  connected  with  the  pipe  aa   to   enable  the 
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emoker  to  enjoj  the  agreeable  qiulitieB  of  their  oooAeiiti  Irith 
every  breath.  One  box  is  placed  about  five  inches  from  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  the  same  distanoe  £tom  the 
first. 

These  feasts  are  made  alternately  by  all  the  friends  and  rda- 
tions  of  the  neighborhood,  both  men  and  women.  Both  sexee 
associate  and  converse  freely  on  these  occasions^  which  eome  use 
for  the  purpose  of  contracting  marriage,  and  others  for  political 
discussions  and  intrigues,  it  being  understood  that  the  time 'is  to 
be  principallydevoted  to  love  and  politics — two  fruitful  source* 
of  discord,  and  not  nnfrequcntly  terminate  in  angry  words  and 
bloody  blows.  The  old  custom  of  brimmers  reigns  equally  at 
feasts,  in  the  taverns,  and  on  saints'  days,  and  prevails  in  every 
rum-shop  and  den  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  vicioBS  habit 
of  manufacturing  drunkards  against  their  will — a  practice  whieh 
deserves  the  execration  of  every  friend  of  humanity — has  ever 
been  the  cause  of  more  war,  murder,  poverty,  and  bloodshed  in 
Poland,  than  any  other  sin  in  their  long  f^atalogue  of  offences. 

The  Poles  of  the  male  sex  cut  their  hair  about  their  ears  like 
monks,  leaving  only  a  small  lock  on  the  top  of  their  heads  ;  and 

4 

shave  off  all  the  beard  from  their  face,  leaving  only  one  large 
whisker.  They  walk  gravely,  with  a  pole-axe  in  their  hands,  and 
a  sabre  hanging  by  their  side,  which  they  never  put  off  until  they 
retire  to  bed.     Their  sabre  is  suspended  from  the  shoulders  by  a 

strap  of  leather,  to  which  is  also  fastened  a  handkerchief,  a  knife 

I.  •   I  ■ 

and  sheath,  and  a  small  i>tone  set  in  a  silver  case  to  whet  their 
knife  upon.  They  wash  theit  faces  and  necks  every  morning  in 
cold  water,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  parents  train 
up  their  children  to  the  same  habits  of  cleanliness.  The  no- 
bility indulge  and  dr^light  in  splendid  and  costly  clothing ;  and 
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on  paUio  •coasioafl  freqaently  gratify  this  paaaon  hy  ozhftvitoig 
their  fortuotSi  and  when  this  faik^  refiort  to  the  ahamefol  expo- 
dient  of  appeaiiqg  in  a  borrowed  gadb.  They  were  extremely 
fond  of  foreign  fSushions,  partioolarly  of  Asiatio  origin.  The  aol- 
diers^  who  coniistod  prinoipaUyof  the  nobiliiy>an  their  return 
from  foreigp  wars^  introduoed  among  the  Poled:  the  SMUUierQ,  ena- 
toms^  and  dress  of  the  nations  whioh  they  had  oonqnered,  or  )iij 
whom  they  had  been  made. prisoners.  After  (heir  wars  with  the 
Jidnscovites,  aooording  to  the  oostume  of  that  eoontry,  they  after- 
wards wore  for  a  time  luge  and  long  gowns,  lined  threnghont 
with  rich  fnn,  sormounted  with  high-orowhed  and  broad-MaL* 
med  hats.  Afterwards,  when  they  hadfoaghtirith  the  Tnrks  in 
y alaohia,  they  changed  the  &8hion  of  their  drqsa  to  the  Torkish 
and  Tartarian  habits ;  and  at  safase.qneBi  periods,  when  the  arte 
of  war  had  introdueed  them  to  the  manners  and  oustomsof  the 
Swedes  and  GermanS|  they  again  changed  their  wardrobes  and 
toilet  in  oon^rmity  to  the  fashiops  of  their  new  aesooiates. 

The  prevailing  ooetumeof  the  Poles  during  tho  reign  of.  Sobi* 
eski,  and  later,  consists  of  a  vest  that  roaches  down  to  the  midr 
die  of  the  legs,  with  a  long  robe,. similar  to  the  mod^n  morning 
gowns  of  ■  Europeans,  lined  with  far,  and  tied  about  the  waist 
with  a  sash.  They  wear  small  -  boots  with  iron  heels,  with  for 
caps  upon  their  heads,  and  a  sabre  or  cutlass  girt  about  their 
loins.  When  they  appear^  on  horseback,  whioh. is  the  chief  de-r 
light  of  a  Pole,  they  wear,  in  addition  to.  the  articles  before  de- 
scribed, a  short  cloak  hanging  over  their  shoulders,  similar  to  an 
Irish  mantile,  generally  covered  with  fur  inside  and  out.  The 
more  wealthy  families  use  the  furs  of  sables,  imported  from  Mus- 
covy ;  but  the  great  majority  are  compelled  by  theic  purse,  to 
wear  skins  of  tigers,  leppards,  panthers,  and  other   ^ay  furs 
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taken  from  ike  eoninoii  ftnimftls  of  Poland.  Some  of  tkeir  most 
eofltlj  far  dresses  are  worth  a  thoasand  crowns ;  but  they  are 
seldom  worn  except  at  Diets,  and  they  descend  from  lather  to 
son  as  heir-looms.  In  Lithnania,  the  lower  classes  of  society 
make  their  shoes  from  the  hark  of  trees,  which  they  wrap  abont, 
and  pat  under  the  §<Aea  of  Uieir  feet.  These  shoes  they  call 
thodak^t.  From  the  tenderest  bark  of  the  forest  they  mana- 
iMtare  stockings,  by  taming  and  winding  it  aroand  the  calves  of 
their  legs.  Stopping  at  a  proper  distance  before  entering  a 
town,  they  always  remove  the  old,  and  pat  on  new  thodakyty 
which  they  carry  with  them  for  that  purpose.  These  humble 
artioles  of  trade  almost  evety  countryman  makes,  so  that  it  is  a 
common  proverb  in  Poland,  that  ^'  there  are  more  shoemakers  in 
Lithuania  than  in  all  Europe  besides."  The  same  people  also 
wear  a  sort  of  dress,  with  sleeves  woven  all  of  a  piece,  which 
they  call  9aimodziaXka.  This  habit  is  commonly  gray  and  very 
thick,  and  worn  equally  by  men  and  women  among  fhe  rustiQ 
classes.  Some  of  the  Poles,  preferring  the  French  fitshions, 
wear  linen,  lace,  point,  perukes,  and  swords ;  and  those  who  re- 
tain the  Polish  dress,  have  no  other  linen  but  shirts  and  drawers, 
and  some  of  them  socks,  while  many  have  neither.  In  general 
the  gentry,  and  not  unfrequenUy  some  of  the  great  men,  put 
sifted  chaff  in  their  boots,  as  a  substitute  for  socks ;  but  among 
the  peasants  linen  is  very  seldom  found. 

The  extravagance  of  both  men  and  women  in  Poland  has 
ever  been  proverbial.  Some  of  them  have  Hfty  suits  of  clothes 
at  the  same  time,  and  all  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  material. 
And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  their  pride  and  folly,  their 
dress  and  their  servants,  who  are  frequently  numerous,  and 
clothed  in  the  same  costly  attire  worn  by  themselves,  continued 
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to  embtJTKtt  Ihem,  mitil,  by  their  wild  Asktio  prodigaiiij,  they 
floon  i^nt  their  fortimes,  and  were  reduced  to  poverty  uad  ex- 
treme want.  AU  the  men  couunonly  wear  whickerB,  a&d  ehaye 
their  hea«b,  leaviog  only  a  small  oircle  of  hair  on  the  orowtt. 
The  summer  dress  of  the  peasants  oondsts  of  a  shirt  and 
drawers  of  ooarse  linen,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  wearing 
round  eaps  or  hats.  The  dress  of  the  higher  ohsses,  both  male 
and  female,  is  rich  and  elegant.  A  gentleman's  dress  on  foot  is 
a  waistooat  with  sleeres,  over  whieh  they  wear  a  robe  of  a  dif*- 
ferent  color,  that  hangs  down  below  the  kmee,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  sash  or  girdle.  The  sleeves  of  the  upper 
garment,  in  warm  weather,  are  tied  behind  the  shoulders.  A 
sabre  is  always  an  indispensable  pMi  of  their  dress,  as  a  mark 
of  nobility.  In  summer,  both  the  robe  and  dress  is  made  of 
sflk,  and  in  the  winter  of  doth  edged  with  far.  They  wear  eaps 
or  bonnets,  and  bualuns  of  yellow  leather,  the  heels  of  whieh  are 
plated  with  iron  or  steel. 

The  dress  and  fashions  of  femalep^  in  Poland,  approaeh  nearer 
to  those  of  the  male  sex  than  in  most  other  countries.  It  is  the 
pride  of  ladies  of  rank  to  make  themselves  lean  and  slim  in  ap* 
pearance;  but  they  demise  painting  and  all  artifioiai  colors  Ibr 
improving  their  complexion  ;preferriQg  the  beantteS^'Qie  crimson 
tints,  and  carnation  hues  of  nature,  to  the  hypoorisy  of  the  toilet. 
Formerly  the  ladies  dressed  their  heads  only  with  their  beautiful 
flaxen  or  raven  locks,  decorated  with  garlands  composed  of  gold, 
gems,  flowers,  silk,  and  other  similar  ornaments;  but  in  more 
modem  times,  they  wear  silk  caps  bound  witL  fur,  like  the  gen- 
tlemen. They  are  food  of  imitating  the  fsaUons  <^  foreign  courts ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  the  women  of  quality,  especially 
those  who  resided  at  court,  adopted  the  French  style,  in  imitatioa 
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of :  th^  <|nfi«n  wfao  was  firom  a  French- family.  She  Fraadi  *mai> 
dwite  80  oompl^Uly  controlled  the  ladies  of  oourt,  >  that  thay  oooU 
aell  .the  most  extrasragant  and  ridioalooB  artidea  of  fetoak  atdrtf, 
at.alxttost  any  piioe  they  pleased,  to aak.  ^^hewomeu  of  the  lower 
jDiaeses.wear  tqpon  their  heads  .a  (wzapper  of  white  linen,  noder 
(which  their  hair  i»  bmded^  and  hangadowii  in  two^kifts.  Some 
fluspend  a  long:  piece  of.  white  linen  hangipg  roond  the  aide  4if  the 
&09,  and  eerering  their  hodies  below  their  knees,  as  if  they-  were 
doing  pensAoe.  The  ladies  ^f  nmk  wear<a  polonaise  or  kng-robe 
g>£  silk  ed^j^d  mith  far. 

The  Poks  are  extremely  fosid  of  eports  and  amusements. 
Huntmg  is  a  laT«rite  «cerc]se,  and  a|B«ng  tho-ehoioest  treats  of 
the  chase  is  the  oeNaqoBst  of  the-Ziihra)  a  W0d  beast  wtthont 
cloven  feet.  These  animals,  which  are  •nfHmeroii»  in  Liihnania, 
«onstitnte  one  of  the-  ohidf  lozaries  ef  l^eir  tables.  The  Poles 
are  trained  and  expert  horsemen ,« and  the*  art  of  good  horseman- 
ship forms  one  of  their  most  exhilarating  amiaements,  as.wdl  as 
an  important  braaeh  of  their  ednoation.  They  are  passionately 
fond,  of  dancing,  leaping,  iranlting,  jamping,  and  other  similar 
exercises,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  ef  talking,  public  speaking, 
and  elooation;  and  in 'these  respects,  as  wedl  as  in  many  other 
anaaners  and  onstoms,  theyresembk  the  French.  Riding,  ibncing, 
.dancing,  music,  and  travoUing,  i^e  their  f»rorite  amusements  and 
exorcise,  and  theic  daily  praotiee  is  seldom  omitted.  Of.  all  these 
paetimes,  muaie  and  dancing  are  their  darling  pleasures.  According 
to  the  estaUished  rules  of  every  family,  the  nurses  are  regularly 
required  to  teach  the  children  n^nsib  and 'dancing  as  soon  as  they 
can:wBlk.  It  is  usoal  in  well  regulated  families,  to  see  two  little 
ehildren  hardly  old  enough  to  w^k  straight — ^perhaps  a  broCher 
and  siBter — tripping  and  waltaing  about  the  room  like  little  fairies, 
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timiag  their  fantMiio  aotemeate  to  At  dull  jmM  o€  their  gh4 
nttnesy  or  to  the  aittpk  k^B  of  their  Mnrante'  ppes.  Tho  Pole* 
are  do  addicted  to  Biiisio  fj»m  earlj  iafiuioy,  thai  thej-mingle  it 
with  all  their  industi^  and  amiiBeiiieats ;  with  all  their  doYOtiona 
and  militarj  oTolntiODa^  as  an  indiapenaahle  service  of  Church  and 
State.  Thebai|^me&  may.  he  firei|cie]itly  heard  piayi&g  their 
YiolikkB  as  thejsaiidowA  tha  ViatnhsladoA  with  oora;  while  at 
the  same  tLme,  the  hnnter'e  hon  ie  windu^  ita  oheevf ul  notes  on 
the  nountaias,  and  the  daep-toned  organ  is  poomg  its  liok 
s4ra&Ba  of  harttonj  over  a  oongregatioB  of  devout  wondupfMn^ 
while  they  are  chanting  theur  2k  Deum  la  booor  of  their  hard 
won  victories. 

The  FofeS)  in  iheir  tnanter  of  hnntingk  stffl  retain  the  otatems 
of  tibeir  Scythian  aaeeators.  In  bHitfiiig  their  wild  oxen,  after 
forming  a  circle  roodd  «  foMSt,  imoutttain,  or  plain,  with  a  great 
number  of  wdl-armed  horsenMQ,  the^  ^gradually  march  in  regular 
radii  towards  the  eeittra.  Having  ^orrowided,  and  thus  secured 
their  game,  each  hunter  i«  his  twm  iides  up  to  liie  enraged 
aiiimal,  and  darts  him  with  an  ^anow,  when  the  ftuieus  beast, 
feeling  himself  wounded,  eageriiy  puraues  ite  enemy ;  whSe 
another  person  dat^g  him  from  behind,  the  exasperated  creature 
instantly  wheels  and  pursues  his  new  antagonists,  unlal  the  poor 
beast,  after  receiving  the  darts  of  all  the  company,  and  phasing 
each  m  his  turn,  being  ezhauerted  by  his  rage,  fighting,  and 
wounds,  falls  down  helpless,  and  is  -easily  taken  or  killed.  The 
Poles  have  another  way  ni  taking  tliem  in  the  woods,  by  means  uf  u. 
brush-fen^e  and  felled  trees,  suirounding  a  large  circle  of  country, 
oontaining  sometimeA  many  of  these  animals.  The  rustics  having 
completed  the  encloeure,  and  erected  a  etage  for  spectators,  When 
each  hunter  has  taken  his  post,  the  animals  are  frightened  into 
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iibe  centre  of  the  ettclosttre  by  dogs  and  the  loud  Tooifention  of 
tbe  aaaailantg.  As  they  aiove  towards  each  person)  they  are 
wounded  with  darts,  which  cansos  them  to  ran  with  great  force 
against  their  enemy,  who,  proteoted  by  the  trees,  gives  the 
enraged  animal  his  death  wonnd.  If  the  wounded  oz  break' 
through  the  fence,  then  the  next  hnnter  holds  ont  a  piece  of  red 
cloth,  which  attracts  the  beast,  so  that  he  tnms  in  pnrsnit  of  it, 
who  being  ready  for  the  renconnter,  commonly  kills  him  ;  or  in 
case  of  danger,  his  neighbor  resorts  to  the  same  stratigem,  which 
never  fails  of  diverting  the  fury  of  the  animal.  These  wild  oxen 
possess  the  power  of  drawing  a  man  to  them  with  their  rough 
tongue,  if  they  can  reach  any  part  of  his  clothing. 

A  bear  hunt  in  Poland  is  a  rare  sport.  They  are  usually  taken 
with  nets,  both  old  and  young,  whether  lai|^  or  small.  When 
the  hunters  have  ence  spmng  their  net  on  t  bear,  all  of  them 
gather  round  him  on  horseback  in  great  numbers,  and  havrag 
pinned  down  his  head  and  feet  to  the  ground  with  large  wooden 
fbrks,  they  bind  him  with  strong  hempen  oords,  so  that  he  cannot 
stir  'f  and  in  this  helpless  condition  they  roll  him  into  a  large 
wooden  cage,  while  the  knots  of  the  oords  are  so  constructed, 
that  with  one  artful  pull  the  animal  may  be  unloosed.  Here  he 
is  confined  until  they  wish  again  to  hunt  him  for  sport,  when  they 
let  him  out  of  the  cage  by  lifting  up  a  trap-door. 

The  horse  race,  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Poles,  has 
been  one  of  their  favorite  amusements.  Such  has  ever  been  the 
passion  fior  the  sports  of  horsemanship,  that,  in  the  ohoioe  of  their 
early  kings  or  dukes,  they  subjected  the  election  of  the  rival 
candidates  to  the  chance  <tf  the  race.  On  the  death  of  Lechus 
I.,  in  776,  a  horse  race  was  appointed  £or  the  election  of  his 
successor.    On  the  day  of  the  election  a  stone  pillar  was  raised 
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before  Gnoow,  on  wkich  ivere  hid  die  erowiii  aeeptr6|  i^be,  end 
other  regalia';  and  at  the  uune  time  tbe  herald  proelaimed  the 
throne  to  be  the  property  of  the  eaadidate  who  tret  reached  the 
goal  in  the  race  from  the  river  Pradnio.  Immediaielj  the  iOTeral 
eandidates  made  their  appearanoe ;  and  one  Lechm  hamg  pre- 
Tioaslj  perpetrated  a  fraud  on  the  other  eandidates,  by  placing 
iron  spikes  in  the  road  where  the  race  was  to  be  mn,  whereby 
Ihe  horses  of  his  oompetttom  were  lamed,  he  sucoeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  ptUar  first.  Bat  on  the  dkoorery  of  the  fraud,  instead 
of  being  chosen  king,  he  was  torn  in  pieces  on  the  spot  by  the 
enraged  Poles,  who  boasted  of  ihdr  integrity  and  equality. 
Lecbos  II.,  one  of  the  candidates,  who  was  thns  defivuded,  was 
the  suocessfnl  candidate,  who  being  so  poor  that  he  was  not  able 
to  run  with  a  horse,  made  the  raoe  on  foot ;  and  by  his  great  fleet- 
ness,  and  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  other  horses  being  lamed  by  the 
spikes,  reached  the  goal  next  to  die  fraudulent  candidate,  and  was 
made  king. 

The  marriages  of  the  Polish  nobility  are  celebrated  by  oostiy 
fsasts,  which  generally  continue  three  days.  When  the  wuting 
maid  of  a  lady  is  married,  her  mistress  commonly  makes  as 
splendid  a  wedding  as  for  one  of  her  daughters.  When  the 
queen's  maid  of  honor,  or  any  senator  or  great  lord  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, the  king  gives  a  great  feast  during  the  first  and  second  day. 
On  these  occasions  a  large  banquet-house  is  selected,  richly 
fitmished,  where  three  taUes  are  spread  with  cTery  luxury  the 
country  can  aibrd.  The  first  iaUe  is  honored  with  the  king  and 
queen,  who  are  seated  feeing  the  hall.  Next  to  the  queen  are 
seated  the  happy  couple,  who  are  to  be  married ;  and  next  to  the 
king  are  placed  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  the  arehbiahop  of  Gnesae. 
Opposite  to  the  king  and  queen,  at  the  same  table,  sit  the  fere^a 
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ambuffuloiv.  At  tbe  two  other  tMen,  esUttdiBg  tha  wfaoU 
lengih  ef  the  hall,  are  seated  in  Mistooratio  order,  by  «»  offioer, 
ail  the  ladies,  seDators,  and  etate  officers,  exeept  sack  as  wait  on 
the  kiag  and  queen,  eaeh  in  his  pvoper  plaoe,  aocording  to  raak* 
Thoee  marriage  feasts  nsualij  commeBoe  at  the  boor  of  iota  oi 
ive  in  the  aftemeon,  and  oontinne  nalil  two  er^me  in  tl^e  mom* 
ing.  During  the  foaaquet  the  senaton,  forgetting  all  ibeir  bpaated 
natire  demooraey,  rise  often  £rom  their  seats,  and  l&e  eowardly, 
aristooratie  slayes,  approaeliiiig  the  king,  bowing  low  on  thm 
knees,  drink  his  majesty's  healAh^  At  these  festiTities  thej  eat 
very  litde ;  but  drink  Hungarian  wiaetoO'freelj  for  their  sobrietj, 
modesty,  and  health. 

The  ladies,  under  the  dictates  of  iheir  osual  modesty,  ovikf 
toacli  ihe  tops  of  the  spaiMing  glasses  with  their  ruby  lips,  and 
▼eiy  wisely  pour  the  poisonous  beverage  into  their  plates,  instead 
of  BUUyiag  their  beauty,  and  deranging  their  sparkling  wit,  :by 
swallowing  the  inebriating  draught.  When  they  have  thus 
enjoyed  their  good  eheer  for  Are  or  eix  hours  at  the  table,  the 
musical  band,  4;on8isting  of  violins  and  organs,  str&e  up  their 
festive  strains ;  and  those  who  have  not  deranged  their  nerves 
and  muscles  by  living  too  £ast,  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  danebg.  In  theee  demoeraiio  daaees  all  join  witliQut  distino* 
tion  of  age,  sex,  or  xank.  The  dance  opens  with  the  aged  sena- 
tors and  old  ladies,  trembling  with  grey  locks  andttime^wocn  faces, 
tottering  on  feeble  limbs  and  imwieldy  joints,  ehattering  wMt 
cracked  voices,  and  groping  with -blurred  vi^on,  who  move  slowly 
over  .the  floor,  like  so  many  friars  or  .nuns  in  funeral  proceesioii^y 
all  robbed  of  their  youthful  beauties  and  energies  by  the  stealthy 
hand  of  time.  At  length  the  company,  wearied  with  this 
mookery  of  poetie  motion,  and  panting  for  their  torn  on, the 
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eiio¥ftnKtigfloof«*«-wluleih8  grey  Iiairs  u^  retarraig  i6  Ikeir  seftte, 
iHiere  tfaej  more  properly  belong^^ilie  fiery,  tigoronif  and  deah* 
»g  yonlh  op  both  eezes  wUrl  ink)  the  giddy  widta  or  £uiftaetie 
datRse-^sparkUng  nkh  aU  tiie  beauty  and  gaiACy  of  Poliah  ^onHh 
•-^anlii^  ^k»  eyee  of  the  admiriag,  Tniadering  foehokhrs  wilk 
tie  glitter  of  tiiretr  jewels,  the  aplendoor  of  their  dress,  and  the 
eloqaebee  of  their  ^ftitsdes  and  medeiifl. 

On  the  sedoadday  o£  the  vedding  fbaat,  all  tbei^eslfl  present 
the  bride  mih  soxm  new  present,  soam  ef  theai  very  «oetly,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  mail  piece  «f  gold  <)r  silver  pbiAe.  AQ  theto 
vilnable  pvesents  we  made  in.  ihe  pveeenee  of  the  queen,  before 
they  eit  dewn  to  ihe  table.  These  bridal  presents  frequently 
eonstitttte  the  priocipal  part  ^f  the  bddeV  maitinge  portion,  and 
sometiifres  ama«nt  to  a  ptanoely  Ibrtnne.  The  fomer  piteoess 
of  Poland,  when  she  wia  marzied  to  the  eleeior  of  Baflnria, 
reoeived  maccia^  presents  worih  erer  one  hundred  thensand 
erownsw 

On  the  third  day  are  ilokmnibed  the  ^ponsals*  On  tlid  inters 
estikig  day  all  the  Wedding  gneste,  moniited  on:  ho^sohask,  and 
borne  by  the  moel^piensCdehai^dre  of  the  oonmbry,  aooom|taaiy 
the  bride  and  bride^^oomto^the  (AnreiLto  witness  the  mearriage 
ceremony^  who  on  their  retinm  always  pass  by  the  king?8  pakoe. 
Diving  all  the  timeof  going  and  returning  firom'the  ehittch,  ihe 
eompany  are  :greeted  and  enHrened  by  tho^sonnd  of  tmmpeta, 
discoorauig  eloquently  'in  natiosial  and  festive  airs,  £com  the 
elevatod  balconies  on  b6th  aideb  of  the  way^  But  the  finale  cf 
all  this  doanulHail  farM,  arktocratie  pempi^  and  •sohUsas  love,  yet 
remains  to  be  described.  When  the  bride  has  been  oondaoiiedio 
her  husband's  house,  and  after  partaking  tff. a  iSumpAnbusfbast 
there  prepared — after  the  company  havia  I'etnmed  from  sefverti 
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dftjB  of  ezoitem«nt,  rereby,  tad  d«l»aoIi-— flie  bewildered  Wde^ 
now  retnmiiig  to  her  sober  eensesi  begins  to  crj,  aomeftiiiMe  si 
the  top  of  herMToioe,  scoording  to  the  evstom  of  tfie  eountrji 
whieh  reqiures  brides  to  weep  on  sneh  ocosaons,  ss  effidenoe  of 
iheir  lore,  fidelity,  sod  sober  r^cotlon.  The  eostom  of  the 
Poles,  which  probsblj  hsd  its  origin  in  the  snziety  of  the  Estsb- 
lished  Church  to  ineresse  its  roTenties,  prohibits  the  msrrisge  of 
god-fkthers  snd  god-notheis  withoni  a  dispensaticMi  from  the 
bishop  of  the  dioeese,  becsnse  in  the  eyes  ei  the  law  Aey  are 
▼iewed  ss  cousins  and  relations  by  Tirtae  of  their  oAoe, 

The  three  most  important  eysnts  in  ihe  life  of  a  Pole  are  Us 
birth,  marriage,  and  death.  The  marriages  snd  limerals  of  the 
nobility  are  celebrated  with  e<iaal  pomp.  The  ceremonies  of 
bnrial  are  attended  with  sneh  magnifioent  pageantry,  that  one 
would  father  take  them  for  triumphs  than  interments.  After  the 
corpse  has  been  deposited  in  a  splendid  cofin,  richly  omsmented 
and  dressed,  it  is  placed  in  a  rich  hearse  or  chariot,  drawn  by  six 
grey  horses,  all  covered  with  black  housings.  The  cofin  is 
eoTered  with  a  large  black  Tdret  pall,  tssteftdly  thrown  oyer  it  in 
felds,  decorated  wkh  a  cross  of  red  satin  in  the  middle,  and  six 
long  black  silk  tassels  hsnging  down  from  it,  which  are  kM  up 
by  as  msny  domestics  of  the  deceased,  all  dressed  in  full  mourn* 
ing.  Before  the  chariot  march  seyeral  priests,  monks,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  people,  each  one  carrying  a  white  wax  torch, 
biasing  m  his  hand.  Next  in  mrder,  and  immediately  before  the 
hearse,  c<Htte  three  men  on  horseback,  who  carry  the  anns  of  the 
deceased,  one  bearing  his  sword,  another  his  lance,  and  a  third 
his  dart 

The  funeral  of  a  king  or  queen  commences  with  die  moment  of 
deaA.     As  soon  as  the  king  expires,  he  b  laid  upon  the  funereal 
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bMl  of  Stale ;  aad  ft  oertaia  anmber  of  die  genaton  both  eooIo« 
nstieal  and  laioy  are  appointed  to  oonatantly  attend  about  the 
rejal  oorpae.  The  govenunent  immediatelj  orders  all  neoeflsarj 
expenses  for  the  foneral  to  be  paid  out  of  the  orown  roTeniiea. 
The  foneral  of  a  Polish  qneen  is  also  attended  with  the  same 
eeremonaes,  expense,  and  pomp  as  that  of  a  king. 

The  style  of  mourning  whioh  follows  as  a  neoessary  sequel  of 
the  ftinera],  so  far  as  the  eustomaef  the  gentleman  areconoerned, 
is  very  similar  to  other  civilised  nations  of  Sfir^[>e ;  bat  with 
the  females  the  ease  is  diftrent.  The  ladies  of  quality  are 
dressed  in  a  cloth  of  very  eoarse,  blaek  stuff,  with  linen  not  mueh 
iner  than  canvass ;  and  the  greater  the  rank  of  the  person,  the 
eoarser  were  the  linen  and  stu£  The  senators,  deputies,  and  all 
others  who  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  eleotion,  after  the  funeral, 
were  required  to  dress  in  bku^  while  the  dress  of  foreigners 
remained  unaltered. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Lithuantans  differ,  in  some 
lespeets,  from  the  other  P<dish  provinces,  and  are  supposed  to 
be,  in  some  instanees,  of  Roman  origin ;  such  as  burning  their 
dead,  divining  by  augurs,  worshipinng  the  god  ^Ssculapitts  under 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  other  similar  superstitions.  In  their 
courts  of  justice,  the  tenth  part  of  the  property  recovered  in 
real  actions,  goes  to  the  judge,  and  must  be  paid  into  court,  when 
the  decision  is  made,  and  before  execution.  In  personal  actions, 
he  claims  one  half  the  damages  given  to  the  plaintiff.  In  Lithua- 
nia  murder  is  punished  only  by  fine,  die  same  as  in  Poland.  If 
the  murderer  run  away,  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person  must 
be  preserved,  for  the  reason  that  the  offander  cannot  be  oon* 
demned  till  he  has  se^i  the  body  of  the  person  he  has  skin.  The 
judge,  as  a  part  of  his  salary,  takes  afl  stolen  goods,  wherevei 
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tbey  niBj  be  found.  ThMo  Littmankii  judges,  who,  in  more 
modern  timet,  were  eppotnted  the  eame  u  in  Poland,  formeriy 
wore  lifliited  to  two  pi^tines,  and  h^d  no  paHacnlar  {daee  of 
bosiiieflB.  Heoee,  all  enltors,  in  ilie  pnrenit  of  jcwtiee,  wera 
obliged  ie  foHew  these  erratie  jm'iste  in  all  parts  of  the  oonntry, 
wherever  pleasure  or  profit  led  th^n.  These  palatfnes  had  their 
depirties,  wfaeee  offieial  duties  were  limited  to  adjudicating  dtfe- 
renoes  at  pnhlie  feasls,  and  genoTalfy  deisided  in  &vor  of  tbd 
party  who  paid  the  greateift  bribe. 

The  Lithuanian  nobility  were  finA  indebted  for  th<$ir  equal 
pririeges  with  the  PoKsh  nobles,  to  JageAton  and  his  soooessor,' 
Alexander ;  and  afler  this,  the  maonerB  and  oustoms  of  the  two 
races  began  to  assimilate.  Abovt  the  same  ^e  similar  rights 
were  granted  to  tbo  gentry  of  Russia,  Poddlia,  and  Prasi^ 
The  oonditioQ  Of  the  liithuaoian  peasantry  is  much  wcmse,  and 
less  civilized  in  Lithuania,  than  in  Poland  Proper.  In  the  former 
pre<rinee,  -it  is  nothing  uncommon  ibr  the  gentry,  atteaded  with 
a  numerous  troop  of  serrants,  to  enter  into  the  honses  of  the 
common  people,  and  after  taking  all  that  they 'have  whidi  may 
happen  to  .please  them,  close  these  sfaamefbd  scenes  of  violence, 
by  beating  a«id  abusing  the  insdlittd  and  robbed  inhabitants  in 
the  presence  of  th0irifaniilies.  if  the-  ifijuriad  rustics  apply  to 
ikait  lord  for  refief,  the  only  justice  they  usuaHy  obtain  is,  the 
pivym^ttt  of  extortionate  lees  for  promised  redress ;  which  is 
deferreA  until  his  last  dollar  is  exhausted  by  extortion. 

The  peajiantryin  Poland  work  for  their  lords  only  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week  ;  bat  in  Lithuania  they  labor  five  or  six, 
reserving  to  themselves  only  Monday ;  and  when  their  masters 
want  them  on  that  day,  which  is  very  frequent,  they  are  then 
compelled .  to  work  for  themselves  on  the  Sabbath,  without  any 
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bolidajs  or  time  for  rest.  These  nnfortnnate  slaTes  are  fiirther 
oppressed  by  the  heavy  taxes  which  they  are  oompelled  to  pay 
the  state  three  or  fotir  times  a  year ;  besides  being  obliged  to 
satisfy  the  freqnent  arbitrary  impositions  of  their  lords.  When 
a  lord  condemns  his  slaye  to  death  for  any  oanse,  criminal  or 
innocent,  he  is  oompelled  to  be  his  own  executioner  by  hanging 
himself.  Their  living,  which  is  not  as  good  as  the  food  of  the 
Polish  peasants,  consists  of  coarse,  black,  heavy  bread  made  of 
rye,  smntty  wheat,  and  barley  ground  together.  Their  meat 
consists  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowls.  They  are  generally  good 
marksmen,  and  support  their  families  principally  by  hunting. 
Every  house  in  ^e  country  is  furnished  with  four  or  five  hand- 
mills,  in  which  they  grind  their  com.  While  engaged  in  this 
hard  labor,  they  sing  away  the  sad  hours  of  their  miserable 
existence,  occasionally  consoling  themselves,  by  repeating  as  a 
sort  of  prayer  the  word  Mdior^  by  which  they  mean  to  say  they 
hope  for  better  days.  They  have  long  wooden  pipes  they  sound 
as  hunting  horns,  and  for  other  purposes ;  which  produce  notes 
so  loud  and  harsh,  as  almost  to  deafen  strangers. 

The  Lithuanian  mstios  are  almost  uniformly  dressed  in  a  coarse 
ash-colored  habit,  with  shoes  and  stockings  made  of  bark. 
They  build  for  ^emselves  rude  chariots,  or  waggons,  of  light 
structure,  made  of  wood,  by  winding  and  interweaving  boughs 
with  each  other.  They  have  a  covering  of  the  same  material  and 
fashion ;  but  the  wheels  are  each  made  of  one  flat,  round  piece 
of  wood.  These  rude  chariots,  when  several  of  them  are  drawn 
in  company,  whose  axles  are  not  well  fitted  and  never  greased,  - 
make  an  intolerable,  loud,  disagreeable,  and  squeaking  noise,  the  - 
sure  precursor  to  the  nervous  stranger  of  fever,  ague,  toothache, 

and  the  horrors.  \ 
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Aocording  to  the  onstom  of  the  lithaaniftii  peamuitry,  %  maid 
Yer  zaames  till  she  \a  twenty-four  or  thirty  yean  of  age ;  nor 
til  after  ahe  has  made,  with  her  own  hands,  aeyeral  haakets  of 
odtea  of  Tarions  lands,  whieh,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she 
nst  distribute  among  the  guests  aooompanyiDg  her  Lushaod  to 
i  le  wedding.  lu  addition  to  these  qaalifioatioDS,  she  must  have 
s  }rved  a  r^pilar  apprenticeship  with  her  mother,  in  aoquiring  a 
actioal  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  housewifery.  The  matches 
e  always  made  by  friends,  when  both  negotiators  inquire  more 
ictly  into  the  manners  and  moral  character  of  the  young  oouple 
an  after  their  prc^erfy — an  important  inquiry,  which  too  fre- 
quently is  OTerlooked  in  marriage  contracts.  The  Lithuanisji 
peasantry  are  generally  peaceable  and  honest.  The  mothers  are 
famous  for  their  chastity,  and  the  Tirtuoua  education  of  their 
daughters;  who  are  extremely  modest,  and  aje  compelled  to 
wear  bdls  before  and  behind,  that  their  motkera  may  know  where 
they  are,  and  from  whose  guardian  care  the  girls  are  not  permit- 
ted to  depart  until  after  marriage. 

The  Samo^tians  differ  but  little  in  their  manners  and  customs 
from  the  Lithuanians  ;  though  the  former  aja  lessiudustrious ;  and 
consequently,  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  life. 
Instead  of  bread,  the  Samogitians  use  large  turnips  ;  which  in  that 
soil  grow  spontaneoujily,  without  sowing  or  culture,  as  large  as 
a  man's  head.  Like  all  other  uncivilized  and  uneducated  people, 
they  know  how  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors.  Their 
method  of  making  their  inebriating  drinks,  which  oonsbt  of  mead, 
metheglin,  and  beer,  is  a  curiosity.  After  boiling  the  liquor  all 
night,  they  throw  into  it  sucoessiyely  several  hot  stones,  and  then 
put  it  into  vessels  made  of  bark.  Among  these  rustics  iatem- 
perance  commands  a  premium,  and  the  greatest  drunkard  re- 
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eeiTefl  a  reward  for  bis  yioe-nxMuaWilkg  of  a  ■hirt,  ftoA,  aant 
haadJkercIueE  Tke  Sftin«gitiaiisi^(]pMtidj  liro^to  tbe  prolonged 
«ge  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  wUob  by  sene  ie  attribated 
to  their  quiet  dispositioa  and  distiiigaiflbed  equsBimity.  They 
are  generally  more  bold,  robost,  and  nimble,  than  the  Lithuani- 
ans ;  and  are  extremely  ooniageona  and  aotife  in  battle, — armed 
with  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  hanter'a  jarelin. 

No  pari  of  the  Polish  provjaoea  is  so  finitfnl  widi  honey  as 
Samogitia.  Almost  eveiy  tree  contains  a  swam  cf  bees ;  and 
this  honey^  which  is  more  free  &qb  wax  ihan  thai  of  okker  ooon- 
tries,  is  of  a  superior  qivility,  and  always  oeaunanda  the  best 
price.  It  is  regarded  l^y  the  poor  peaaantry  as  theii  maana  from 
heayan.  Although  i^oultnre  is  little  known,  aad  mneh  less 
practised,  yet  the  great  salnbrity  of  the  atmoq;dkere,  and  rioh- 
ness  of  the  soil,  in  a  great  measure  supply  the  want  of  human 
culture,  and  produce  great  crops.  The  people  i^ugh,  sow,  and 
harrow  all  at  the  same  time  ;  and  their  lands,  after  tbey  are  bunrt 
over,  will  bear  the  most  valuable  crops  in  abundanee,  seven  or 
eight  years  in  succession  without  manuK.  They  bum  the  wood 
on  the  land  ;  and  if  they  meet' with  large  and  tall  trees,  they  do 
not  cut  them  down,  but  content  themselves  with  pruning  off  the 
side  branches,  so  that  the  ground  can  enjoy  the  rays  of  the  sun* 

This  operation  of  pruning  is  performed  by  climbing  the  tree ; 
and  so  thiok  and  broad  are  the  spreading  branches,  that,  in  some 
forests,  one  peasant  is  said  to  have  pmneda  thousand  trees  with* 
out  once  descending  to  the  ground.  In  perfenni]^  this  sorprising 
operation,  each  peasant,  who  follows  the  busmess  of  trimming 
as  a  profession,  provides  himself  with  a  rope,  ohur,  or  swing, 
made  like  a  stirrup,  which  he  fastens  to  a  long  oord,  and  having 
cast  it  over  tax  arm  of  the  tree,  a  boy  on  the  ground  draws  him 
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up  and  down.  Haying  tbna  ascended  a  proper  heigbt  by  means 
of  another  cord,  he  acquires  the  art  of  transferring  the  rustic 
aaronaut  from  one  tree  to  another ;  who,  with  his  brush-hook 
hanging  bj  his  side,  strikes  off  the  branches  with  wonderfol 
rapidity. 

Their  method  of  sowing  is  in  some  respects  an  improyement. 
This  is  performed  by  mixing  two  parts  of  barley  with  one  of 
wheat,  which  are  sowed  together  in  the  spring  ;  so  that  the  bar- 
ley may  be  mowed  for  the  first  harvest,  and  the  wheat  in  the 
second.  In  iames  of  war  they  secure  their  com  by  burying  it  in 
a  vault  under  ground,  which  is  constructed  for  that  purpose  by 
posts  and  bark.  When  they  harvest  their  grain,  they  first  dry 
it  with  heat  and  smoke,  before  they  deposit  it  in  their  granaries  ; 
and  by  this  means  Uiey  can  preserve  it  sound  and  fit  for  use  seve- 
ral years. 

In  Polish  Prussia,  the  manners  and  customs  of  both  gentry 
and  commonalty  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  are  not  so  gaudy  and  extravagant  in  their  habits  as  the 
Poles,  and  particularly  the  Prussian  peasants,  who  wear  long, 
straight  coats  of  leather,  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  dressed 
with  their  hair  and  wool.     Formerly,  the  Prussians  dwelt  in  wag- 
gons, or  in  huts  made  of  boughs  twisted  together.     In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  commonalty 
are  not  much  improved  in  architecture  ;  for  they  usually  live  in 
hovels  built  of  stakes,  tied  together  by  withes,  and  covered  with 
earth  or  fern ;  where  they  sleep  on  the  ground  on  skins  of  beasts 
or  on  straw.    They  are  naturally  contented  with  a  spare  diet,  and 
addicted  to  indolence,  intemperance,  and  occasional  gluttony. 
Formerly,  their  common  drink  consisted  of  water,  or  mare's  mQk, 
mixed  with  blood ;  both  of  which  have  been  superseded  by  beer 
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aad  meftd.  Their  ordinary  food  is  fish  and  rootd;  though  the 
nm  of  the  latter  was  not  understood  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Teutonic  order  among  them.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Prussian  nobility  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Poles.* 


Skction   XIX. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In  revieidng  thb  brief  sketch  of  society,  already  made,  in  its 
origin  and  progress,  and  its  numerous  national  and  other  organi- 
zations, we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  sequences,  and  other  social 
phenomena  ;  all  of  which  point  most  significantly  to  one  uniform 
and  irresistible  conclusion^ — that  there  exist  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  social  law,  established  by  an  all-wise,  benevolent, 
and  just  governor  of  the  universe,  for  the  control  and  government 
of  all  human  society,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

In  the  outset  of  our  investigations  of  social  law,  the  rules  and 
principles  for  the  government  of  all  domestic  society  first  present 
themselves  tbr  consideration*  The  law  of  marriage,  which  regu- 
lates all  the  duties,  relatbns,  and  rights  of  husband  and  wife — 
enjoining  chastity,  mutual  and  reciprocal  respect,  courtesy,  sup- 
port, aid,  and  comlbrt,  and  virtuous  constancy  for  life,— has  ever 
been  a  cardinal  rule  of  social  existence,  ever  since  the  union  of 

*  CoBDor  II- 181^-^30.  Tho  manners  and  customs  of  the  Poles  and  the 
state  of  society,  are  described  in  this  chapter  as  they  existed  in  the  reign 
of  John  Sobieski ;  and  it  would  seem,  on  comparing  Connor's  history  of  Po- 
land, who  travelled  in  this  country  in  1690,  with  Stephens'  travels  in  the 
same  regions  in  1835,  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  undergone  very 
little  improvement  ibr  tbe  last  one  hundred  and  forty  yeaiSw 
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Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.  Nearly  allied  to  tins  elemettiarj  Imt, 
are  the  reoiprooal  datLea  of  parent  and  ehild^  brother  and  sister, 
master  and  servant,  and  all  the  domeatio  relatiowi,  where  the 
greatest  good  and  happiness  of  aU  are  to  be  oonsnited,  bj  paren* 
tal  authority  and  filial  obedience,  supported  by  fraternal  kindness 
in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the  domestic  circle. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  Toluatary,  or  simple  society,  is  best 
understood  from  the  principles  of  the  compact  on  which  it  is 
founded.  All  societies  originate  in  some  form  of  contract,  gene- 
rally called  a  oonstiiutioa,  adopted  by  each  individual  of  the  soci- 
ety on  the  one  part,  and  the  soeiety  as  a  whole  on  the  other  part ; 
by  which  each  party  promises  to  do  certain  things  for  the  others, 
founded  in  moral  obligation  and  good  faith,  withovt  which  no 
society  can  long  exist.  The  essenoa  of  this  social  contraet  is 
restricted  to  those  things,  and  those  only,  for  which  the  parties 
have  thus  pledged  themselyes  to  eaeh  other ;  and  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  free  from  each  other's  claims.  Both  parties 
are  bound  to  fulfil  their  engagements ;  and  when  either  Mis,  the 
CiKitract  is  yiolated.  The  society  has  no  right  to  impose  upon 
the  indiyiduals  any  other  obligations  than  those  required  by  the 
constitution  ;  and  beyond  this  Umit  they  are  no  society,  and  have 
no  power,  and  can  bind  no  one.  As  all  the  member*  enter  the 
society  on  the  same  terms,  they  are,  of  course,  equals ;  and  all 
possess  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  saase  obli« 
gations. 

The  object  of  all  social  compaots  is  action ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  in  one  of  three  ways ;  by  unanimity,  by  a  minority,  or 
by  a  majority.  Unanimity  in  social  communities,  where  imperfec- 
tion, ambition,  prejudice,  and  conflicting  interests  prevail,  is  gen- 
erally impossible.    To  attempt  to  govern  the  minority  by  a  mino- 
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Yitj^,  wovid  be  eqnftHy  absard  and  nnreMonaUe ;  and,  of  caarsoi 
eveiy  Tolnntarj  society  must  be  governed  by  a  majority.  The 
majority,  although  vested  wiUi  the  whole  power  of  the  society, 
derives  its  power  entirely  from  the  society,  and  bag  no  other ; 
and  as  the  social  power  is  limited  by  the  mntual  eonoessions  of 
each  individual  and  bounds  its  individual  obligations,  the  power 
of  the  majority  is  confined  to  the  same  restrictions.  Hence  the 
majority  has  no  right  to  do  anything  which  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  society  are  not  authorized  to  do.  They  have  no  right 
to  change  the  object  of  the  society,  they  have  no  right  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  or  different  from  the  original  object  of  the  society  ; 
nor  have  they  the  right  to  do  anything  in  a  different  manner, 
from  that  which  was  agreed  on  when  the  society  formed,  nor  can 
they  do  any  act  which  violates  the  principle  of  the  entire  social 
equality  of  the  members.  While  the  majority  act  within  the 
limits  of  their  delegated  authority,  each  individual  of  this  society 
is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  company  ;  and  tbe  society  is  bound 
by  all  its  obligations  to  the  individuals.  But  if  the  society,  or 
the  majority,  violate  these  engagements,  and  pervert  the  objects 
of  the  constitution,  their  acts  are  void,  and  not  binding  upon  any 
member.* 

And  such  is  ibe  general  law  of  corporate  society.  A  corpora- 
tion is  a  society  established  for  certain  purposes,  to  be  executed 
in  a  certain  manner — ^being  artificial  persons  who  may  maintain 
a  perpetual  succession  and  enjoy  legal  immortality  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  learning,  and  commerce,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve entire  and  forever,  those  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if 
they  were  granted  only  to  those  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  composed,  would,  upon  their  death,  be  lost.     Hence, 

«  Wayland'i  Moml  Scienee,  332. 
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whoever  joins  ihe  society  joins  it  on  these  conditions ;  and  m 
long  as  the  majoritj  or  minority  acts  in  conformity,  to  these  prin- 
ciples, the  one  thus  acting  is  the  true  original  corporation,  and 
owns  the  corporate  property.  When  the  society  so  alters  its 
sentiments  as  to  change- the  objects  and  principles  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  is  then  of  course  dissolved.  Those  who  pursue  the  legiti* 
mate  business  and  rules  of  the  society,  whethei  few  or  muiy,  are 
the  original  society,  and  own  the  property ;  and  those  who  per- 
vert its  objects  or  change  its  principles  are  out  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Civil  society  is  unquestionably  an  institution  of  God.  This 
is  evident  £rom  the  original  propensities  common  to  all  men,  and 
from  human  necessities  arising  from  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our 
existence.  A  general  love  for  society,  which  commences  in  early 
life ;  the  misery  of  solitude,  which  is  the  severest  punishment 
known  to  the  law — the  fact  that  a  disposition  to  separate  one's 
self  from  society,  is  always  indicative  of  approaching  insanity,  are 
all  so  many  incontestable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  great  social 
law,  established  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator. 

The  numerous  and  various  forms  of  human  attachment  con- 
firm the  same  truth.  The  attachment  between  the  sexes,  which 
is  the  origin  of  all  society,  by  which  each  makes  a  limited  surren- 
der of  happiness  to  the  other,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both ; 
the  love  of  parentH  to  children,  and  children  to  parents,  and 
all  the  numerous  affections  and  attachments  of  the  domes- 
tic relations,  are  all  arguments  to  the  same  point.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  feelings  of  friendship  between  persons  of  simi- 
lar habits  and  pursuits — the  love  of  benevolence  for  those  who 
are  in  want  and  distress — ^the  love  of  approbation,  which  prompts 
as  to  self-denial,  and  secures  the  good  opinion  of  those  around  us, 
are  all  instincts  or  propensities,  which  are  possessed  in  common 
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by  all  homan  bemgs,  and  can  only  be  gratified  bJF  the  enjoymenl 
of  society,  and  are  clear  indications  of  the  design  of  the  Sapreme 
Being  in  forming  mui  subject  to  social  law. 

Man  commences  his  existence  in  the  most  helpless  and  de- 
pendent manner  of  all  the  animal  creation ;  and  without  social 
aid  he  woold  soon  perish  in  the  first  moments  of  in&ncy.  With- 
out society  there  would  be  no  human  progression,  no  aoqukition 
of  Imowledge,  wealth,  or  power — no  division  of  labor,  no  accumu- 
lation of  capital. 

There  is  one,  at  least,  important  distinction  between  Toluntary 
society  and  ciyil  society.  In  a  nmple  or  yohmtary  society,  the 
social  compact  is  Toluntary,  and  may  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties,  or  it  ceases  to  be  binding  when  the  coniiUtions  are 
violated  by  the  other  party.  But  civil  society  being  an  institution 
of  heaven,  its  obligations  are  ever  binding,  though  either  party  may 
be  guilty  of  violations  of  the  social  compact.  Civil  society  being 
of  divine  origin,  it  mus*^  be  established  and  conducted  in  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  will,  and  every  member  who  obeys  its  laws,  is 
entitled  to  equal  rights  under  it. 

Civil  society  is  essentially  a  mutual  compact,  entered  into 
between  any  individual  and  all  who  compose  the  society;  and 
from  these  mutual  concessions  of  the  parties  arise  the  mutual 
obligations  of  each.  Hence  every  man  is  bound  to  become  a 
member  of  civil  society,  obey  its  laws  and  support  its  institutions. 
Every  member  of  society  virtually  engages  to  abstain  from  violat- 
ing its  laws  ;  to  surrender  to  the  social  power  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  and  yields  to  the  civil  arm  the  right  to  redrete  his 
wrongs.  On  the  other  hand,  society  engages  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  enjoyment  of  aH  his  rights,  and  redress  all  his 

wrongs.     Society  may  be  modified  and  improved  in  furtherance 

10» 
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of  its  bwfbl  otjeetSf  tnd  fyt  the  greaiert  good  of  ibo  fraatosi 
mimbery  the  majority  ever  niliog. 

Every  citizen  is  bound  to  observe  in  good  fidth  the  ooniraet 
whioh  he  haB  made  with  eocieiryy  to  obeerve  the  law  of  reoiprocity, 
to  surrender  the  right  of  redreesing  hia  own  wrongs  entirely  to 
floeiety,  to  obey  all  laws  made  in  oonformh^  to  the  oonstitational 
powers  and  interests  of  sooietyi  to  use  all  the  neoeseary  exertion 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  sooietyy  and  secure  to  every  one  his  just 
rights,  to  render  to  every  individual  a  just  redress  of  all  injorieSi 
to  detect  and  punish  crime,  to  bear  his  pn^rtion  of  pnblio 
expense,  and  do  all  he  can  to  improve  the  inteUeetoal  and  moral 
oondition  of  man. 

The  laws  of  government  and  national  society,  founded  on  these 
principles,  are  explained  in  the  chapters  on  government  and  laW| 
and  require  no  further  iQustration  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

There  are  still  a  certain  class  of  laws  applicable  to  all  classes 
and  organisations  of  society.  The  law  of  progression,  marriage, 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  all-controlling  principle  of  self-inte- 
rest, the  law  of  virtue,  benevolence,  reciprocity,  justice,  mutual 
dependence,  government,  the  law  of  home,  and  domestic  happi- 
ness \  liberty,  fraternity,  obedienoe,  equality,  peace,  morals,  reli* 
gion,  property,  politeness,  intelligence,  self-esteem,  personal 
respect  for  all  according  to  their  moral  worth ;  law,  merited 
punishment,  self-defence,  confidence,  veracity,  order,  industry, 
temp^ance,  frugality,  democracy,  and  the  general  welfare  of  tho 
human  race,  are  all  fundamental  laws  of  society,  and  all  neces- 
saiy  to  the  social  and  individual  happiness  of  man.  These  and 
oth^  kindred  social  laws  are  the  soul  and  life  of  civilised  com- 
munities wherever  they  prevail;  and  without  them  a  sound 
government  cannot  bng  exist.    They  never  existed  in  Poland, 
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except  in  bqcIi  a  limited  and  perverted  state,  aa  to  destroy  their 
utility,  and  of  coorae  Polish  society  was  left  to  the  control  of 
pastoral  barbarity  and  pagan  degradation. 

Surely  the  immortal  Roman  jurist  in  defining  social  law  has 
well  said :  '^  Nee  erit  alia  lez  Ronut^  alia  Athctrns^  alia  nune^ 
alia  postAac ;  ted  el  omnes  gentes^  tt  omm  iemporey  una  Uz  d 
sempitemay  ei  immorlalis  coniinebit* 

Upon  a  general*  review  of  the  social  condition  of  Poland,  after 
considering  their  savage  ancestors  and  barbarous  associates,  the 
numerous  antagonistical  races  which  composed  the  distracted 
republic,  the  unfortunate  social  classes  which  served  to  disunite 
the  eommunity,  the  low  manners  and  customs  by  which  they 
were  controlled,  and  the  erroneous  social  principles  which  they 
adopted,  our  surprise  at  once  ceases  at  their  misfortune  and 
degraded  condition,  contiDued  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
And  humanity,  instead  of  condemning  unfortunate  Poland  to 
eternal  exile,  and  national  slavery,  the  worst  of  all  punishments, 
lingering  with  grief  over  the  tomb  of  this  fallen  nation,  freely 
|Mtt6S  and  forgives. 

*  Translation  .  It  is  not  the  law  of  Rome,  neither  of  Athena ;  nor  of  the 
present  nor  the  future  ;  but  it  ig  one  law  of  all  nations  and  of  all  time,  and 
is  ef  universal  and  eternal  obligation. 
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WEALTH. 

Genend  Prindplat  of  Wealth— Oapita]^->Prodiiction»—Ezchuige — Cod0qiii|k 
tioft— WMkh  of  Wanaw— Wealth  of  Cnoow— Wealth  of  CSalkii^^ 
Wealth  of  Pomd— Wealth  of  Polish  Prani»-Wealth  of  other  PoUah 
ProviooeB  and  Towns, 


Section  I. 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES   OF   WEALTH. 

Wealth,  when  viewed  oqIj  in  the  concrete,  not  nnfreqnently 
Menunes  a  danling  and  deceptive  appearance  to  the  yonng  and  the 
ambitious.  To  superficial  observers,  the  acquisitbnor  loss  of  pro- 
perty appears  to  be  a  matter  of  luck,  accident,  or  a  freak  of  fortune, 
without  rule,  law,  or  system.  But  if  we  examine  the  subject  in  the 
abstract,  and  carefully  analyze  the  business  of  money-making, 
we  shall  find  that  wealth  is  a  science,  and  subject  to  certain  fixed 
and  well  ascertained  principles,  under  the  control  of  the  laws  and 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same  as  other  sciences.  By  the 
word  menuy  as  here  used,  we  mean  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  known  and  well  established  laws  of  any  department  of  human 
knowledge. 
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The  oraal  ezperieuce  of  life  will  Mtiafy  any  <nM  on  sober 
reflection^  that  the  Creator  has  sabjected  the  bleaaings  of  wealth 
and  the  miaeriei  of  poverty  to  a  system  of  determinate  laws,  to 
which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike  amenable.  Every  one 
knows  that  wealth  is  acquired  by  wisdom,  integrity,  industry,  and 
eocmomy ;  and  witiioat  these  virtaes,  poverty  is  the  invariable 
conseqaenoe  tfid  punishment  The  science  of  wealth  includes 
those  laws  of  industry  and  frugality  by  which  it  is  acquired, 
retained,  or  lost,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  the 
human  constitution  and  social  organisation.  These  laws  are 
usually  divided  into  four  gener^  departments,  namely — capital, 
productions,  exchange,  and  consumption.  The  science  of  wealth, 
when  properly  understood  and  reduced  to  practice,  is  as  certain 
and  invariable  in  its  consequences  as  the  laws  of  any  other 
science ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  but  few 
exceptions  of  misfortune,  he  who  understands  and  practises  the 
laws  of  wealth,  is  as  sure  of  riches,  or  at  least  a  competent  living, 
as  any  other  attainment  which  is  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

It  is  conceded  that  an  undue  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  but  still  an  independmt 
competency,  at  least  within  the  modest  rule  of  Hagar's  prayer, 
is  equally  indispensable  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  It 
appears  to  be  a  wellnnttled  principle  in  moral  science  that  man 
is  constitutionally  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  the  faculty  of 
acquisitiveness  or  desire  of  gain.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  mental  and  moral  powers 
which  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his  benevolent  Creator,  all 
of  which  are  equally  necessary,  and  should  be  reasonably  gratified 
and  cultivated  in  symmetrical  harmony  with  equal  diligence, 
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until  Ihe  fUD  and  perfeot  man,  ia  the  free  vse  snd  eiiJojriiMtit  of 
all  his  powers,  shall  be  developed.  Each  ooe  of  these  talents, 
inoluding  all  his  moral,  mental,  and  physical  abilities,  has  its 
peculiar  sphere  of  enjoyment  and  duly,  and  cannot  be  neglected 
with  bnpunity. 

That  man  wants  money,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  acquire  it  by 
an  lawful  means,  at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  a  competency  for 
himself  and  famfly,  and  for  all  the  useful  and  necessary  purposes 
of  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  tnaney  is  only  one  of  many 
human  wants.  Civilisation,  education,  eoeial  relations,  eiril 
gOTemments,  sound  laws,  pure  religion,  and  free  institutions,  are 
equally  neeessary.  Every  power  aud  fiMmlty  should  have  its 
appropriate  and  natural  aliment,  to  nourish  and  improve  it. 
When  a  man  devotes  all  his  time  and  talents  ezelusively  to  the 
acquintion  of  wealth,  regardless  of  all  other  attainments  and 
duties,  and  reckless  ci  eonsequenoes,  ultimate  ruin,  and  that  at 
no  great  distance,  is  the  invariable  effect  of  such  causes  in  the 
sequence  of  events.  History  has  not  recorded  a  single  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Such  a  man  is  viewed  by  the  Argus-eyes  of 
science  as  a  doomed  victim  of  avarice ;  medical  science  expects 
soon  to  find  him  a  maniac ;  moial  science  sooner  or  later  sees 
him  an  apostate ;  legal  science  not  unfrequently  eonvicts  him  of 
murder )  and  civil  government  hangs  him  for  treaeon. 

The  God  of  nature  never  ereated  a  man  exclusively  fnr  money- 
making  ;  and  he  who  saorifiees  all  for  the  gratification  of  avarice^ 
perverts  his  talents  from  their  legidmate  purpose.  Wealth  ia 
flot  the  all  of  life,  reduced  to  an  oquatioh,  with  gM  on.one  aide, 
and  all  things  else  on  the  other ;  though  it  is  conceded  that  livings 
are  necessary,  and  fortunes  are  dentaUe;  and  all  kwful  and 
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CAPITAL. 


However  nvBoroos  maj  hftTe  been  the  fitnlts  of  Poland,  she  has 
the  oonsolation  of  being  inaooent  of  the  charge  of  ayarioe.  The 
Polea  were  not  onlj  poor,  but  they  gloried  in  their  poverty,  and 
flcomed  the  bminess  of  money-making.  Their  system  of  politieal 
economy  taught  them  that  nobility  was  not  degraded  by  poverty 
or  military  serritnde ;  bat  waa  totally  destroyed  by  oommeroe 
and  industry ;  and  consequently  they  despised  and  stigmatised 
every  Incrative  er  nsefiil  profeesion^  except  the  profession  <^  armSi 
For  this  eecentrioii^  the  Poles  are  justly  entitled  to  the  oompAi- 
ment  of  originality.  Bnt  timci  the  best  and  sorest  corrector  of 
all  nltraism,  subsequently  tanght  them,  alier  it  was  too  late  to 
revise  thew  pditEcs,  thai  ihe  few  wealthy  noUes  generally  pre- 
vailed by  the  power  of  money,  and  very  firequently  irrespective 
of  all  other  considerations.* 

Among  a  half-civilized  people  like  Poland,  where  the  traosao* 
tions  of  every  day  eiiowed  the  controlling  infineace  of  money, 
and  its  supreme  power  over  all  conflicting  interests,  it  is  strange 
that  the  philosophy  of  wealth  was  so  little  understood,  and  its 
principles  and  practice  so  universally  disregarded.  In  a  govern^ 
ment  like  theirs,  the  maiS'^pring  of  ihe  whole  machinery  is  a 
growing,  enterprising  commerce.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity 
flourished  so  long  as  they  retained  their  commerce,  and  no  longer. 

*  AliaoB,  I.,  3Se. 
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The  ancient  cilies  of  IHiieyeh,  Babylon^  Alezaadria,  Thebevy 
Jerusalem,  and  the  more  modem  commereial  marts  of  Qreeoe 
and  Rome,  nerer  surviyed  the  death  of  their  eommeroe.  And 
yet  the  Poles,  witii  all  these  lessons  of  civil  polity  before  them, 
never  understood  the  first  principle  of  government,  which  is  a 
flaurUhifiig  commeru. 

The  capital  of  a  country,  including  its  natural  and  pecuniary 
resources  lor  wealth,  comprehends  the  lands,  waters,  mines,  popu- 
lation,  agriculture,  animals,  implements  of  husbandly,  towns, 
cities,  and  buildings ;  meteorology,  climate,  wealth,  labor,  society, 
roads,  inns,  navigation,  revenue,  civiliiation,  laws,  government, 
literature,  morals,  and  religion.  All  these  considerations,  like  so 
many  indispensable  ii^predients,  enter  into  the  composition  and 
nature  of  wealth,  and  the  capital  which  sustains  it.  The  civUiia- 
tion,  laws,  literature,  morals,  and  religion  of  a  people,  are  as 
intimately  connected  with  liieir  wealth  and  pecuniary  prosperity, 
as  &eir  lands,  their  flocks,  or  mines.  No  capitalist  invests  his 
fbnds  in  a  community  of  robbers,  pirates,  or  rioters,  where  igno- 
rance, immorality,  and  irreligion  prevail,  and  law  and  order  are 
disregarded.  And  the  value  of  property  is  enhanced  or  reduced 
according  to  the  state  of  civilization,  education,  and  morals  of  the 
community. 

We  may  now  contrast  the  fine  situation  and  rich  natural 
resources  of  Poland,  with  its  poor,  wretched  government  and 
institutions ;  while  humanity  weeps  over  the  reflection,  that  we 
cannot  perhaps  find  a  spot  on  the  globe,  where,  with  so  many 
physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  no  civilised  people  can  be 
found  who  have  been  involved  in  so  many  successive,  continuous, 
and  ruinous  misfortunes. 

After  the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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fonrteeiitli  oentnry,  the  whole  Polish  tenitorf  comprised  an  extent 
of  two  hundred  and  eightj-fonr  thonsand  square  miles  ;  and  was 
divided  into  Great  and  Little  Poland  on  the  west,  Maeoyia  and 
Podlachia  in  the  centre,  with  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  and  the 
Ukraine  towards  the  east,  and  Lithuania  in  the  north-east  The 
subordinate  divisions  were  thirty-one  palatinates  and  starostys. 
The  principal  mountains  are  the  Carpathiany  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Poland  and  Hungary. 

The  country  is  almost  everywhere  level,  so  that  a  person  in  a 
balloon  might  pass  at  the  hdght  of  twenty  taUes  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Poland,  without  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  any 
mountain  or  other  obstruction.*  The  greater  part,  of  former 
Poland  forms  that  immense  plain  that  extends  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  or  at  least  to  the  small  chains  that 
cross  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper  at  the  south  of  Volhynia,  and 
unite  to  the  south  of  Lemberg,  with  the  first  declivities  in  the 
Carpathian  range.  These  declivities,  though  low,  appear  again 
near  Zamosk,  between  the  Bug  and  the  San,  and  also  near  Kielce 
and  Konskie,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Pelica.  Throughout 
the  vast  region  which  extends  to  the  north  of  these  limits,  low 
hills  and  headlands  can  only  be  seen. 

Lithuania,  Courland,  White  and  Black  Russia,  Polesia,  Pod- 
lachia, nearly  all  of  Great  Poland,  Pomerelria,  and  the  whole  of 
Prussia,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand, 
which  is  seen  on  the  plains,  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  interior  it  is  of  a  white  or  light  color,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  comparatively  darker.  Clay  and  marshy  land 
are  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  sandy  belt ;  one  ridge  traverses 
Samogitia,  and  another,  which  is  higher  and  intersected  with 

*  A  tUM  if  six  lod  a  half  EDgUah  feet 
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Iftken,  fbrms  LitHe  Lithnaum,  or  1ih6  sonth-eut  an^  of  Dtteal 
Prussia.  In  the  interior  of  Conrland  the  land  is  strong  and  rich ; 
and  in  Pomerania,  Brandenbarg,  Lower  Saxony,  and  partly  in 
Denmark,  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  same  snocession  of  plains, 
hills,  and  innumerable  lakes,  the  same  transition  from  sand  to 
clay,  and  from  clay  to  argil,  are  fomnd.  These  plains  seem  to 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  granite ;  and  detaehod  peaks  of  that  roek 
rise  in  some  places  to  the  sor&ce  of  the  gronnd.  Blocks  of 
granite,  qttartz,  pudding-stones,  and  crystals,  are  scattered  in 
many  districts  ;  and  amber,  petri&ctions,  agates,  and  madrepores, 
are  generally  not  far  from  them. 

The  circular  cavities  near  Birca,  those  in  Lithuania,  and  the 
one  which  serves  as  a  basin  for  the  lake  of  Arend  in  Branden- 
burg, seem  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way ;  and  all  the 
lakes  probably  had  a  similar  origin,  as  their  particular  figures  and 
locations  clearly  indicate.  Floating  islands,  which  tiie  Poles  call 
the  plica  of  the  lakes,  are  common.  They  connst  principally  of 
the  tissue  of  roots  and  plants,  attached  in  a  manner  resembling 
the  plica  of  the  hair ;  and  some  disappear  and  re-appear  regularly 
at  certain  seasons. 

The  marshy  plains  on  the  east  and  eouth  of  the  Baltic  extend 
beyond  the  line  which  separates  ^le  waters  of  the  difierent  seas. 
The  boundary  is  not  a  range  of  hills  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
formed  by  a  continuation  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The  same 
general  appearance  prevails  throughout  Polesia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  White  and  Black  Russia,  the  waiwodats  of  Novgrodeck, 
Minsk,  and  Polock.  These  marshy  countries  formed  in  ancient 
times  a  little  Mediterranean  on  the  east  of  Poland,  the  south  of 
Lithuania,  and  the  north  of  Yolhynia;   and  the  waters  were 
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diained  by  an  mncient  king  of  KioW|  aoeording  to  popvlar 
tnuiition* 

The  principal  riverg  lure  the  Vistiilay  the  Bug,  Niemen,  Pregel, 
Dwina,  Dnieper,  and  Dniester.  The  great  riven  of  Poland, 
although  they  flow  towards  two  different  seas,,  commnnicate  with 
each  other  after  heavy  raina  hy  meaaa  of  their  feeders,  and  innn- 
dato  the  ooontry.  Canals  ooold  be  easily  ont  between  all  the 
tributary  streams,  from  Wlodawa  in  Poland,  to  Slnok  in  Rnssia; 
but  as  banriers  cannot  be  raised  against  the  sand,  these  commoni* 
cations  would  be  blocked  almost  as  soon  as  they  wens  formed. 
The  Priepets,  a  feeder  oi  the  Dnieper,  joins  the  Bug  and  the 
Niemen  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  Polesia  is  for  a  time 
inundated  or  changed  into  a  lake.  The  heights,  which  separate 
the  chalky  lands  of  Yolhynia  from  the  fertfle  {dains  of  Podolia, 
form  a  chain  or  lofty  ridge  near  Lembeig.  The  Bog  takes  its 
rise  in  the  south  of  these  hills,  and  the  Dniestor  rises  on  the  same 
ridge  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians.  Both  of  these  riTers, 
which  flow  to  the  Euxine,  have  their  steep  banks  lined  with  soft 
calcareous  rocks,  that  contain  gypsum,  and  support  a  thick  layer 
of  rich  and  dark  mould. 

The  Bugy  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bog^  risefi 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  hills ;  and,  as  the  Poles  say,  it 
loses  its  name  when  it  joins  the  Narew,  which  flows  from  the 
plains  of  Lithuania,  and  is  belicTcd  by  the  common  people  to 
be  &tal  to  water*snakes.  The  Bug  is  not  so  large  as  the  Narew, 
but  its  name  appears  on  the  maps  beyond  their  confluence  at 
Pierock.  The  Vistula,  which  rolls  down  the  mountains  of  Silesia, 
is  enlarged  by  the  Bug  or  the  Narew,  the  Pilica,  and  most  of  the 
other  rivers  in  Great  and  Little  Poland.  The  San,  one  of  its 
feeders,  was  Biq>posed  to  rise  near  the  roots  of  an  immense  oak, 
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that  covered  with  its  dark  and  thick  foliage  the  soorces  of  the 
Dniester.  This  tradition  probably  relates  to  the  Stiy,  which 
might  hare  been  mistaken  for  the  Dniester,  or  considered  its 
principal  source.  The  Wartha,  like  the  Vistula,  flows  in  a  broad 
channel,  and  inundates  the  neighboring  fields.  Though  it  is  not 
deep,  yet  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  its  streams 
serve  to  enlarge  the  Oder.  The  Polish  rivers,  when  they  overflow 
their  banks,  leave  a  rich  deposit,  by  which  the  inundated  lands 
are  greatly  fertilised.  The  Niemon,  that  limits  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  is  the  only  one  free  from  inundations,  and  uprooted  treeS| 
which  are  never  carried  down  its  course ;  and  the  banks  are 
never  undermined  by  its  waters. 

The  climate  of  Poland  Proper  is  necessarily  modified  by  it« 
position.  This  country  is  situated  between  two  cold  regions, 
surrounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  central  ridge  of  Russia, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  mountaois,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  an  almost  perpetual  wmter.  The  influence  of  the  last 
climate  extends  to  all  the  neighboring  regions ;  so  that  the  ther- 
mometer has  descended  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow,  to  — 20  and 
—  22  degrees  of  Reaumur.  In  the  year  1654,  all  the  com  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cracow  was  blasted  by  a  severe  frost,  that  com- 
menced on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Snow  sometimes  fklls  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  the  crops  in  the  districts  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians 
are  often  destroyed  by  storms  of  hail.  Vegetation  is  generally  a 
month  later  in  Poland  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  France.  The 
fickle  climate,  on  account  of  its  sudden  changes  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  its  humidity,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes,  is 
sometimes  unhealthy,  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  east  wind,  which  is  the  coldest  of  any  in  Poland,  sweeps 
over  the  plains  from  the  Russian  ridge  and  the  Uralian  Moun- 
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taim.  The  nortli  wiod  is  mOder  and  more  Iiiimid  ;  bnt  the  west 
wind,  wbieh  continues  the  most  of  the  year,  oanses  dense  and 
nnwholesome  mists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw.  The  south 
wind,  which  passes  above  the  Carpathians,  adds  greatly  to  the 
intensity  of  the  cold.  Repeated  thermometrioal  obserrations 
have  clearly  proved  that  the  Polish  winter  is  not  milder  than  that 
of  central  Sweden,  although  the  difference  in  the  latitude  is 
equal  to  ten  degrees.  The  maximum  of  cold  at  Warsaw  varied, 
in  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  8^  to  25^  of  Reaumur ;  and 
the  mean  term  was  equal  to  17  6*7ths  degrees.  The  greatest 
variations  observed  in  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  at  Upsal, 
were  from  11^  or  12^  to  23%  and  the  mean  term  was  ]8|^. 
During  this  period,  however,  there  were  no  remarkable  winters, 
either  in  the  Swedish  or  Polish  series  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  1791,  in  which  the  maximum  was  only  equal  to  8|°,  it 
amounted  every  other  year  to  at  least  12°. 

The  climate  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  most  variable  in  the 
world.  No  month  in  the  year  is  exempt  from  occasional  frost 
and  snow.  In  one  year  all  the  rivers  were  blocked  with  ice  from 
the  month  of  October  to  the  vernal  equinox ;  in  another  season 
the  Baltic  was  fr^sen,  and  many  travelled  on  the  ice  from  Dant- 
ric  to  Lubec.  In  some  seasons  the  weather  is  so  mild  that  the 
•  fields  are  clothed  with  a  second  vegetation.  In  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, 1568,  the  rose  bushes  near  Dantcic  were  covered  a  second, 
time  with  flowers.  The  same  phenomenon  occurred  again  in*the 
month  of  December,  1588  ;  and,  such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  in  1659,  that  swarms  of  bees  issued  from  their  hives.  In 
Lithuania,  during  the  winters  of  1414  tod  1492,  the  fields  in  a 
country  under  the  fifty-fiflh  parallel,  were  covered  with  fiowers  in 
the  month  of  January ;   the  com  rose  from  Ihe  ground  and 
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ibrmed  ito  spike8>  whilo  the  featbered  nooiptnu  of  ihe  groyei 
cheered  the  weary  peasants  with  their  vernal  melodies.  But  the 
month  of  March  brought  with  it  another  extreme — ^a  sadden  and 
intense  frost — ^which,  in  one  day,  destroyed  all  the  riches  of  the 
early  summer  ;  and,  after  tibe  fiulnre  of  the  second  harvest,  left 
eadiansted  nature  with  only  a  soanty  siq^ly  for  man  and  beast. 

The  climate  and  temperature  of  a  ooontry  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  seasons  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  by  the  mutations  of  tha 
thermometer.  The  nut-tree  and  the  d^hne  meaereum  be^n  to 
blossom  about  the  vernal  equinox,  or  about  five  weeks  later  than  si 
Paris.  The  white  poplars  oommenoe  in  March  ;  but  the  juniper, 
the  willow,  the  elder,  the  birch,  and  the  common  ash,  are  nearly 
a  mouth  later.  The  beeeh,  the  black  elder,  the  barberry,  and  the 
wild  pear  never  flower  before  May.  Lint^  asparagus,  the  wslnut- 
trce,  the  common  elder,  and  the  brier  flourish  in  June,  but  the 
datura  stranumium  not  until  the  month  of  July. 

In  a  country  and  climate  as  fickle  and  eccentric  as  in  Pokad, 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  meteorological  phenomena. 
Globes  of  fire,  parhelions,  billing  stars,  aurora  borealia,  and 
other  phosphoric  and  electrmal  phenomena  are  frequently  oIh 
served.  The  Polish  writers  mention,  with  great  surprise,  a  ^obe 
of  fire,  which  was  seen  to  fly  off,  or  detach  itself  from  the  moon. 
It  is  said  that  king  Wladislas  Ji^Uon  and  his  suite  lost  th^ 
way  in  a  champaign  country,  and,  like  M.  de  Sanssure  of  modem 
tiai^s,  were  enveloped  in  an  electrical  doud. 

The  air  of  Poland  is,  in  general,  humid  and  cold,  from  the 
impure  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  extensive  dark  forests,  and 
the  surface  of  the  numerous  and  vast  marshes ;  and,  conse- 
quently, although  the  climate  is  healthy  to  the  natives,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  fweigners.    The  insalubrity  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmo»- 
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pliere  is  greatlj  diminished  by  the  violent  winds  that  cironiate 
freely  over  these  immense  pLiins,  with  so  much  force  that  they 
frequently  form  sandy  hiUs ;  and  sometimes  entirely  cover  hsmSf 
near  the  shores  of  the  BaHio,  with  dry  sand. 

This  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  rapid  decay  and  corruption  of  the 
rtmniBg  and  stagnant  waters  in  different  parts  of  Poland.  The 
streams  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula  are  often  of  a  red  oolor  ; 
the  lakes  are  not  nnfrequently  covered  with  a  green  substanoe ; 
and  goitres  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from  drinking  the  watera 
of  the  sprioga  on  the  CarpathisiMSk 

The  minerals  of  Poland  form  no  kiconsiderable  Item  of  the 
capital  and  wealth  of  the  country.  In  that  large  aid  sandy  plain 
which  forms  the  northern  and  central  part  of  Poland,  lew  mine- 
rals are  found.  The  beds  of  these  broad  and  extensive  plains — 
as  in  nearly  all  the  northern  countries  of  both  continents — are 
incmsted  with  a  ferruginous  deposit ;  and  every  marsh  and  mea- 
dow contain  iron  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  Marine  petri- 
factions are  common  in  many  districts,  and  9uccinvm^  or  yellow 
amber,  is  plenty,  and  large  pieces  are  ooUeoted  at  Ghelm,  and 
other  places  at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat.  No  saline  sub- 
stances, with  the  exception  of  nitre,  have  been  found  in  these 
regions  ;  while  an  immense  layer  of  fossil  salt  extends  along  the 
Carpathian  mountains — as  at  Boohnia  and  Wielioxka ;  which 
might  afibrd  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  for  the  consumption  of 
all  the  countries  on  the  globe.  That  portion  of  Poland  which 
Ilea  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Pilica,  abounds  in  mineral  and 
metallic  substances,  that  were  first  wrought  under  the  supervision 
of  M.  Carosi,  the  engmeer,  appointed  by  king  Stanislas 
Leo&naki. 
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The  mines  of  Upper  Poland  Have  long  been  distingnislied  for 
their  varied  richness.  Olkosz,  a  town  on  the  north-west  of 
Cracow,  continued  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  neighboring  mines 
were  worked  ;  but  its  streets  are  now  deserted,  and  its  trade  is 
mined.  The  strata  socceed  each  other  in  the  order  of  marl,  brec- 
cia, slate,  lead,  mixed  with  silver,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron, 
calamine,  and  limestone.  It  appears,  from  the  records  of  1655, 
that  the  royal  tithe  on  these  mines  amounted  to  1,225  marks  of 
silver  and  1,514  pounds  of  lead ;  and  as  the  tithes  were  not 
rigidly  exacted  the  total  produce  was  more  than  ten  times  that 
quantity.  The  lowest  valuations  show  that  the  ore  taken  from 
the  mines  must  have  been  worth  476,773  florins ;  which  were 
then  equal  to  1,907,100  florins  of  the  present  day.  That  gov- 
ernment must  be  strangely  defective  that  will  sacrifice  so  valua- 
ble a  revenue  as  might  be  derived  from  these  rich  mines.  A 
mine  of  calamine  is  now  worked  at  Ligots ;  and  the  marble  in  the 
vicinity  of  Czamowa  contains  lead.  A  white,  foliated  lead,  mixed 
and  fused  with  sand,  forms  a  remarkable  combination,  found  in 
several  places.  The  ore  generally  contains  a  proportion  of  lead 
of  flfty-four  parts  to  a  hundred.  The  iron  mines  are  the  most 
common  of  any  in  Poland  ;  and  those  at  Dnevica  yielded,  every 
week,  about  9,000  pounds  of  ore,  which  was  imbedded  in  sand- 
stone. Kich  alluvial  iron  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kon- 
skie,  and  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  largest  iron  works 
have  been  erected  at  Sucheniow,  Jedrow,  and  Samsenow.  The 
iron  of  Brin,  near  Wochoo,  is  the  best  in  Poland,  though  it  is 
somewhat  injured  in  its  manufacture,  by  leaving  in  it  a  smaU 
portion  of  copper,  a  defect  which  arises  from  an  imperfect  pro- 
cess of  smelting.  Many  of  the  iron  mines  are  so  valuable,  that 
large  pieces  of  native  iron  are  found ;  and  iron  pyrites,  blue  cop- 
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per,  malachites,  and  lead  mixed  with  silver,  have  been  gathered 
near  the  same  place.  Slawkow,  Cranow,  and  Novagara,  haye 
long  been  known  by  their  silyer  mines  ;  and  the  bishops  of  Cra- 
coyia  were  partial  to  the  to?m  of  Slawkow,  because  of  its  famous 
silver  mines. 

In  addition  to  the  metals,  the  natural  wealth  of  Poland  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  valuable  quarries.  Good  millstones  are 
obtained  at  Meniow,  and  fine  marble  is  found  in  several  districts. 
A  perpendicular  vein  of  copper  pyrites  about  three  yards  in 
breadth,  crosses  a  marble  hill  not  far  from  Chenoyn.  I^apis- 
lasuli  is  extracted  from  this  vein ;  from  which  the  famous  table 
was  manufactured  that  the  palatine  Bidzinski  presented  to  Pope 
Innocent  IX.  In  the  marble  of  Miedzianka,  small  pieces  of 
green  copper  are  found ;  and  the  fields  near  Ostrowioe  and 
6orna-Wola  are  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  Vitriol  and  alum. 
The  country  generally  shows  an  alluvial  formation ;  the  minerals 
are  composed  of  many  substances  confusedly  joined  together,  and 
small  fragments  of  different  ores  are  scattered  in  the  rocks. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Poland  has  always  been  centuries 
behind  the  age.  The  soil  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  Proper  is 
not  generally  as  rich  as  in  the  Ukraine,  and  in  many  places  is 
inferior  to  Lithuania ;  still  all  kinds  of  gr^in,  from  wheat  to  mil* 
let,  grow  well  in  the  light  mould  and  sandy  plains.  As  we 
ascend  the  Vistula  the  country  becomes  more  fertile,  particularly 
OB  the  south  of  the  Pilica,  towards  Sendomir  and  Cracow ; 
though  the  difficulty  of  marketing  the  produce  is  increased  by 
the  expenses  of  exportation.  The  lands  of  the  nobles  are  gene- 
rally too  extensive  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  many  of  them  have 
more  lands  than  slaves  to  work  them.  After  the  law  permitted 
the  slaves  to  select  their  own  masters,  in  limited  oases  of  .abuse, 
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thej  fonnd  it  more  profitable  for  a  time  to  settle  on  the  lands  of 
tlie  crown,  where  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  were,  for  a 
short  season,  concentrated ;  a  kind  of  shackled  liberty,  which 
never  was  very  beneficial  to  the  serfs.  The  Jews,  who  are  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  oonntry,  and  the  only  men  of  money,  are 
prevented  by  law  from  purchasing  heritable  landed  property ;  and, 
therefore,  the  price  of  lands  is  very  low.  The  land-owners  are 
so  poor,  and  their  laws  and  government  so  uninviting  to  capital- 
ists, that  they  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  improve  and 
cultivate  their  estates,  without  paying  an  exhorbitant  interest. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  forests  of  the  countiy  would  be  an 
inexhaustible  souroe  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  industry  and  enteiv 
prise,  to  prepare  them  for  market,  float  them  down  the  rivers, 
and  ship  them  for  the  great  lumber  marts.  A  great  part  of  Ma- 
Bovia  consists  of  large  forests  ;  and  most  of  the  provinces  abound 
with  almost  every  kind  of  valuable  timber.  The  sandy  plains 
are  covered  with  eveiy  variety  of  pine ;  the  fir  and  the  beech 
thrive  on  the  high  lands,  and  the  oak  grows  freely.  The  lime, 
the  larch,  the  mountain  and  the  common  ash,  abound  and  adorn 
the  forests.  The  larch  succeeds  best  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bava  and  Scndomir,  and  abounds  on  the  Biecsiad  mountains,  in 
Oalicia.  The  woods  of  Warka,  in  Masovia,  contain  the  iuiest 
birch  in  the  world  ;  and  the  country  near  Prenn,  on  the  Niemen, 
is  shaded  and  diversified  by  the  largest  lime  trees  in  Europe. 

The  bees  of  Poland  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the 
natural  history  of  this  wonderful  country.  Their  almost  miraeu* 
lous  numbers,  their  great  variety,  and  extraordinary  fecundity, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  Polish  wealth.  They 
were  so  common  that  old  trees  were  filled  with  these  useful 
inaectf ;  and  the  ground  in  many  plaees  was  eovered  with  their 
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eells.  They  eeem  to  prefer  the  tnnik»  of  ihe  fir,  tJie  pinnt  pieea^ 
tbe  lime,  and  the  oak,  to  every  other  tree.  The  Poles  collected 
honey  in  such  immense  quantities  that  they  manufaotared  it  into 
large  yats  of  hydromel,  and  preserved  it  as  their  fayorite  drink. 
These  vats  were  so  large  that  men,  it  is  said,  have  been  some- 
times drowned  in  them.  The  Scandinavian  historians  inform  as 
that  the  Danes  were  equally  fond  of  this  hydromel,  or  Polish 
champagne.  Herodotus,  and  other  Greek  authors,  record  the 
astounding  fact,  that  several  countries  on  the  north  of  the  Danube 
were  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  the  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  innumerable  swarms  of  bees.* 

The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  fish,  and  large  marshes  of  fish  ponds,  similar  to  those  in 
Galicia,  have  been  excavated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Poland^ 
Amid  the  numerous  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  lakes,  are 
found  superior  pike,  perch,  eels,  the  small  turbot,  and  the  bream. 
Many  carps  are  bred  in  the  ponds ;  and  trout,  barbel,  lampreys, 
salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  varieties  of  the  first  quality,  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  rivers,  whleh  are  fed  from  the  mows 
and  pure  springs  of  the  mountains. 

The  forests  and  lawns  abound  with  almost  every  variety  of 
birds.  The  most  common  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  the  Polish 
eagle, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in  the  world, — besides 
the  fiilcon,  the  swan,  the  crane,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  the  starling, 
and  the  thrush.  The  snUgula^  or  snow  hen,  abounds,  though  it 
is  most  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lowios ;  and  is  con- 
eidered  as  great  a  table  delicacy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  the 
American  venison,  or  canvas-back  duck,  is  to  the  epicure  of  the 
western  continent. 

*  Herodotus,  T.  10. 
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The  neat  ia  Pdaad  Proper  ia«  not  equal  to  those  in  Podolia 
and  the  Ukraine.  The  horses  are  well  made,  swift,  strong,  and 
of  a  superior  kind,  thongfa  not  large.  The  country  is  well 
adapted  to  wool-growing,  and  sheep  afoonnds ;  bat  the  qualify  of 
their  fleeees  neode  improvement.  The  immense^  luxuriant,  dense, 
and  dark  forests  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  furnish  a  desirable 
and  prolific  retreat  for  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  found  in  the 
temperate  zones.  The  stag,  though  now  rare,  formerly  wsndered 
pyer  the  forests  and  i^ins  of  Sarmatia  in  nmnerous  herds. 
Wild  boars,  wolTes,  foxes,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  and  beavers, 
are  the  common  game  of  the  sportsman,  in  countless  numbers 
and  varieties ;  and  the  wolf  and  gluttcm,  which  are  the  most 
formidable  and  destructive  to  man  and  beast,  abound  in  fearful 
numbers. 

The  fiingularifft  of  taming  and  training  the  bear,  is  a  common 
trade  m  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  oountrj  people  lead  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  amuse  the  people  by  their  feats, 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  bear  is  rendered  docile 
and  tractabls  by  severe  treatment ;  and,  if  taken  very  young,  it 
may  be  taught  to  carry  different  articles  to  its  master  ;.but  its 
natural  ferocity  generally  returns  in  old  age,  which  renders  it 
unsa£i  to  keep  the  animal  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  different  writers  in 
relation  to  the  existence  and  history  of  the  wild  bull  of  the 
north,  which  is  called  the  UruSy  or  the  bison.  Some  writcni 
consider  the  two  terms  synonymous,  while  others  again  apply 
them  to  two  distinct  species ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  common 
ox  is  the  offi^ring  of  the  one  or  the  other.  From  the  best -infor- 
mation which  can  be  collected  from  Polbh  writers  and  travellers, 
no  doubt  seems  to  remain  that  there  exists  or  has  existed,  in  the 
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forest  of  Wyskitcs  in  MasoTia,  a  race  of  wild  hriRtj  nearij  of  Ae 
came  form  aad  size  as  the  domestio  animal ;  all  of  whicb  were 
distinguished  by  their  black  color  and  a  white  line  that  extends 
along  the  back.  7\ftr,  an  ancient  Grothic  word,  that  signifies  a 
boll,  is  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  call  them,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  correspond  with  the  term  urus  or  aurochy  in  the  modem 
Polish  langnage.  A  *difierent  description  is  given  of  another 
animal,  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  hare  existed,  in  eastern 
Pmssia,  Lithuania,  and  Podolia.  It  is  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  bull,  with  a  protuberance  on  the  back  or  between  the 
shoulders,  and  a  long  and  pendulous  mane  round  the  neck.  Its 
head,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  armed 
with  long  horns,  which  form  a  sort  of  crescent,  that  varies  from 
two  to  four  cubits.  The  Poles  and  other  Slavonic  nations  call 
it  the  zuhty  zumbro,  or  zambro^  a  word  that  now  means  a  bison. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  animal,  it  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  the  Germans,  in  the  time  of  Caasar, 
called  the  ur-oehsy  aur-ocksy  or  primitive  ox ;  for  the  terms  «r, 
a/UTy  or  aavj  mean  in  the  Gothic  languages,  origin,  commence- 
ment, or  remotest  antiquity.  Wisseriy  or  the  Eddaic  term  for 
the  bison,  is  probably  derived  from  hisse  or  wissij  a  substantive 
that  denotes  the  rage  of  a  bull.  It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the 
real  urus  was  ever  styled  the  bison  ;  or  whether  the  first  term 
was  used  to  designate  a  herd  of  ordinary  oxen,  that  had  passed 
from  the  domestic  to  the  wild  state,  and  whether  the  accounts  of 
the  great  size  of  the  urus  are  not  wholly  fabulous.  CsDsar,  Pliny, 
Seneca,  and  other  Roman  writers  dbtingidsh  the  bison  from  the 
urus,  and  characterize  the  first  by  its  mane,  and  the  second  by  its 
large  horns.  It  appears  to  be  well  settled,  however,  that  the 
urns  existed  in  Germany  in  the  lime  of  Csesar,  and  in  Dacia 
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durifig  the  reign  of  Trajao  ;  that  his  loag  homa  were  importod 
into  Greece  and  sold  in  that  country  at  an  earlj  period,-  and 
that  the  Slayonic  word  zumbro  is  of  great  antiquity.  All  of 
these  facts,  when  taken  together,  establish  the  early  existence  of 
the  animal  with  reasonable  certainty.* 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  territory  of  Poland,  which 
then  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty^foor  thousand  square 
miles,  was  peopled  by  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  comprising 
five  hundred  thousand  nobles,  one  million  of  Jewish  traders,  and 
thirteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  slaves.  In  the  final  con* 
quest  and  partition  of  the  territory  and  inhabitants,  Russia 
acquired  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and 
nine  millions  seyen  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  j  Prussia 
received  twenty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  and  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  and  Austria  had  a  dividend  of 
thirty  thousand  square  miles,  and  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  territory  now  pro- 
bably exceeds  twenty  millions  of  Poles.  The  population  of  a 
country  forms  an  important  item  of  capital  in  estimating  the 
wealth  of  a  country. 

The  political  value  of  every  individual  in  a  nation's  popula- 
tion, who  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  his  country,  varies  sur- 
prisingly in  different  nations  ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  ascertain  that  variation  with  as  mucL  precision  as 
possible,  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  comparative  wealth 
and  strength  of  states.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  every  citizen 
and  subject  contributes  to  the  public  revenue  in  labor  or  money, 
on  an  average,  from  one  to  ten  dollars.  In  despotic  governments 
like  Bussia  and  Turkey,  the  subjects  pay  much  heavier  taxes, 

*  Herodotus,  VIL,  126. 
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both  direeiij  and  iodireotly,  in  ouh  and  aendeeSi  ttum  in  a  oon* 
stitational  monarehy  as  in  England ,  and  repnbHes  lika  America 
paj  mnoh  less  than  any  other  form  of  gOTemment. 

In  the  American  Union,  where  the  whole  annual  expenses  of 
the  federal  government  never  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars — 
averaged  on  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  ihe  tax  amounts 
to  only  two  dollars  each,  which  is  paid  not  by  a  direct  tax,  bat  in 
dnties  on  imported  goods,  that  each  citisen  is  presumed  to  con- 
sume annually.  This  indirect  tax  does  not  contain  the  State  tax, 
school  tax,  military  tax,  road  tax^  and  other  expenses  of  State 
government,  which  are  levied  on  each  according  to  his  property, 
amounting  perhaps  to  another  dollar,  making  only  the  trifling 
sum  of  three  dollMS  for  each  inhabitant,  on  an  average,  for  the 
privileges  of  the  best  government  in  the  world.  The  low  taxes 
in  America  and  other  similar  governments  are  owing  principally 
to  the  small  salaries  of  public  officers,  the  small  standing  army, 
and  the  very  few  wars  in  which  the  countiy  has  been  involved, 
and  the  wise  policy  of  conductmg  the  government  without  con- 
tracting national  debts. 

The  comparative  value  of  military  serrices  in  different  nations  is 
not  so  readily  ascertamed,  because  the  effective  condition  of  armies 
varies ;  and  the  naval  force,  which  is  generally  dissolved  in  time 
of  peace,  must  be  included ;  and  besides,  the  number  of  combat- 
ants does  not  represent  the  same  physioal  force  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  IB  highly  probable  that  each  state  in  Europe  and 
America  might  furnish  the  army  with  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, without  deranging  the  interests  of  commerce  or  agriculture. 
This  ratio  in  America  would  produce  an  army  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  allowing  the  population  to  be  twenty-five  millions. 
These,  of  course,  are  but  general  and  imperfect  statements  of  the 
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compaiaiiTe  wealth  of  nations.  In  order  to  approadmate  nearar 
to  the  tnxthy  it  wovld  require  a  more  eztensiTe  and  Ittminovs 
catalogue  of  data.  In  order  to  examine  the  comparatiTe  wealth 
of  nations,  as  found  in  their  inhabitants,  we  should  estimate  their 
learning,  their  civilisation,  their  liberty,  morals,  laws,  and  reli* 
gion,  as  well  as  their  property ;  all  of  which  are  so  many  golden 
items  in  the  estimate  of  a  nation's  wealth. 

The  productiTe  capital  of  a  natbn  not  only  includes  the  mhabi* 
tants,  their  lands,  money,  and  property,  but  the  atmosphere, 
climate,  and  physical  condition  of  the  country  must  enter  into 
the  estimate.  The  humidity  and  cold  climate,  joined  to  the 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  vast  forests,  render  many  parts 
of  Poland  unhealthy,  which  might  be  made  more  salubrious  by 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  state  of  society.  The  most, 
pleasant  and  fertile  part  is  the  Ukraine  in  the  south-east  The 
country  abounds  in  iron,  salt  mines,  and  lumber ;  lead,  gold,  and 
silver  are  also  found.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rude 
and  backward ;  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  inns  miserable.  The 
country,  as  a  whole,  possesses  immense  natural  resources  of 
wealth,  which^  by  proper  culture  and  development,  might  become 
one  of  the  richest  nations  on  earth. 

The  great  inconveniences  of  travelling  in  Poland,  present  a 
serious  obstacle  to  successful  commerce,  and  the  increase  of 
national  and  individual  wealth.  Although  the  road  from  the 
banks  of  the  Bug  to  Warsaw  is  macadamised  and  level  as  a  floor, 
yet  the  roads  generally  are  so  bad,  that  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  are  almost  inaccessible  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  stages  and  vehicles  of  public  conveyance  are  in  bad 
taste,  slow,  without  accommodation,  and  of  the  most  miserable 
kind.     The  inns  are  generally  the  abode  of  squalid  poverty,  and 
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travellers  are  frequently  competed  to  carry  witb  them  U&etr  bedtt 
and  proTisioiis. 

The  PoHbH  kings  were  possessed  of  large  amounts  of  property, 
varying  from  one  to  five  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  consisting 
of  lands,  slaves,  Ikrming  ntensik,  flocks  and  herds,  agricnltnral 
prodoctions,  and  splendid  castles ;  all  of  which  prodaced  them 
comparatively  fittle  money.  The  royal  finances  were  generally 
embarrassed,  the  expenses  of  the  royal  fkmily  generally  exceeded 
tiieir  ineome^  and  of  course  they  were  compelled  to  borrow 
money  of  ihe  Jews  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  irtiich 
frequently  involved  tiiem  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  wealth  of  the  nobility  consisted  principally  of  their  laads, 

riates,  and  cattle.     They  frequently  owned  thousands  of  acres' 

of  lands,  and  m  many  thousand  slaves ;   but  with  all  these 

natural  resources,  they  seldom  received  an  income  equal  to  their 

expenses.     Comparatively  few  of  their  acres  were  cultivated  atf 

all ;  and  those  which  were  tilled,  were  managed  with  such  bad 

husbandry,  as  seldom  to  produce  an  income  over  and  above  all 

expenses.     Tha  slaves  generally  did   not  average  more   than 

one  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  day^s  labor  of  an  industrious  man ; 

and  the  great  majority  of  them,  including  children,  old  people, 

and  the  sick,  could  earn  nothing.     As  a  general  rule,  slave  labor 

costs  more  than  free  labor  ;  and  this  was  sadly  true  in  Poland.' 

The  slaves  were  worth  on  an  average  from  one  to  two  hundred 

dollars ;  and  the  lands  were  almost  unsalable,  for  the  reason  that 

the  land  laws  furnished  very  little  or  no  protection  to  the  ti^le  of 

foreign  purchasers.     The  fields  of  the  nobles  were  destitute  of 

fences ;  agriculture  was  little  understood ;  the   slaves  wandered 

over  a  torritory  of  many  square  miles  and  leagues,  cultivating  in 

one  place  a  lew  years,  and  then  deserting  it  and  tilling  another 

11» 
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fkrm  a  short  time,  until  ihe  bad  husbandry  had  exhausted  the 
son.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  territory  of 
Poland  is  susceptible  of  profitable  agrionltorey  and  one  third  of 
it  c^Nible  of  producing  wheat  and  most  of  grains. 

The  revenne  of  Poland  seldom  exceeded  fiye  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  frequently  fell  short  of  that,  as  it  was  drawn  from  pre* 
carions  sooroes.  The  nobles  paid  no  taxes,  and  the  publio 
treasury  was  replenished  from  the  royal  domains,  which  were 
held  as  fiefs  by  noblemen,  at  a  yeiy  low  rate,  also  from  taxes 
extorted  from  the  bread  of  th^  miserable  slaves,  from  the  capita- 
tion impost  on  the  Jews,  from  the  meagre  customs,  excise,  and 
stamps  of  a  country  without  commerce,  and  other  sources  equally 
unproductire.  A  revenue  so  meagre  and  unjust,  always  involved 
the  country  in  poverty  and  distress.  In  1767,  the  national 
income  fell  short  of  the  public  expenses,  two  htmdred  and  fifty 
dioussnd  pounds  sterling ;  in  nine  years  after  the  deficiency  was 
double  that  sum  ;  and  after  every  effort,  only  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  could  be  raised,  which  fell  short  of 
the  public  debt  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  commerce  of  Poland  -  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  principally  under  the  control  of  the  Jews,  never 
received  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  and  was  so  limited 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  And  what  little  trade  th^  had 
was  sacrificed  to  Prussia,  when  the  Poles  so  unwisely  yielded  the 
commerce  of  the  Vistula.  The  principal  exports  of  Poland 
consist  of  wheat,  salt,  hemp,  flax,  lumber,  linseed,  and  tallow. 
Bantsig,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow  are  the  principal  commercial 
cities. 

Since  the  conquest,  the  Poles,  under  the  teachings  of  misfor- 
tune which  are  always  severe,  expensive,  and  usefiil,  have  greatly 
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reformed  ukd  improved  their  eommeroe.  In  1846,  Poland,  the 
most  eztensive  and  fertile  pl«n  of  Europe,  encircled,  when 
in  the  lenith  of  its  national  ^lorj,  a  territory  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  square  miles,  and  more 
than  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  to  cultiTate  it.  Formerly,  ae 
we  have  seen,  the  natural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  oountiy 
eonsistod  prineipaUy  of  its  rye,  wheat,  flax,  wood,  salt,  honey 
and  wax,  fine  horses,  and  ftt  cattle,  with  numerous  other  useful 
land  animals ;  together  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  fill 
the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  bearing  on  their  bosom  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country,  to  and  from  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas.  The  present  Russo-Polish  kingdom  extends  over  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  contained  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabn 
tants ;  but  in  1846,  war,  death,  and  tyranny  had  reduced  them 
to  about  ^re  million  of  souls.  There  were  four  miUion  one  hun-v 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  Christians,  four  hundred  Mohamme- 
dans, five  hnndred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  Jews,  and  the  remainder,  numbering  over  four  hun- 
dred, were  gipsies.  The  whole  population  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  Poland  is  now  variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
millions. 

The  wealth  of  the  Polish  peasant  eondsts  in  continued  slavery 
and  poverty,  with  the  privilege  of  living  as  long  as  it  pleased  his 
cruel  master.  His  whole  code  of  political  economy  is  embraced 
in  the  maxim  of  the  Polish  ser& — ^^  Only  what  I  drink  is  mine/' 
The  whip  of  a  noble  was  his  only  stimulus,  and  intozieation  was 
his  only  balm  for  all  his  woes. 

The  annual  revenue  in  1846  was  estimated  at  sixty  millions  of 
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Polish  florins,  the  expenses  at  fifty  millions,  and  the  national 
debt  at  two  hundred  millions  of  the  same  ooin. 

As  late  as  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  the  greater  part  of  the  towns 
and  all  the  villages  in  Poland,  were  built  of  timber  and  thatohed  ; 
and  the  conntry  residences  of  the  nobiKty  were  made  of  the  same 
materials.  The  whole  number  of  cities,  towns,  boronghs,  and 
Tillages  amounted  to  nearly  two  himdr^  thousand;  not  more 
than  twenty  of  which  were  walled.  The  dties  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  class  belong  to  the  repablie,  having  gover- 
nors and  other  officers,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  second  class 
are  under  the  dominion  of  particular  seigniorB,  who  hold  thew 
office  by  hereditary  succession.* 


Section  HI. 

r  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  Poland  are  salt,  iron, 
^  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver,  amber,  marble,  millstone,  building 
stones,  and  calamine.  The  iron  and  salt  mines  are  apparently 
inexhaustible,  and  capable  of  supplying  the  market  of  both  oon- 
tinents  with  profit  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  These  mines,  which 
are  iiow  producing  a  revenue  of  several  millions  of  dollars  under 
modern  skill,  for  centuries  did  not  produce  Poland  a  tenth  part  of 
that  value  ;  and,  under  the  management  of  the  best  modem  miners, 
their  productions  might  be  increased  to  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

*  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Poland ;  McCulloch's  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Art.  Poland ;  Burnett's  View  of  Poland,  29,  53 ;  Connor,  I.,  Let- 
ter \  p.  213 ;  Fletcher,  88. 
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The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  agriouHnral  prodno- 
tions  usually  found  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  including  wheat, 
and  all  kinds  of  grains,  roots,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  gras3.  The 
wheat  crops,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
amounted  to  ten  millions  of  bushels ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  amount  of  all  kinds  of  grains  equalled  fifteen  millions  of 
bushels  for  exports,  and  worth  as  many  dollars.  The  country, 
under  good  culture,  is  capable  of  producing  ten  times  that 
amount  from  the  same  number  of  acres.  Hemp,  flax,  and 
linseed  might  be  made  an  immense  source  of  wealth  ;  and  under 
an  improved  state  of  agriculture,  which  prevails  m  other  countries, 
and  particularly  in  England  and  America,  no  country  can  be 
named  where  the  soil  is  more  productive.  The  soil  is  good  for 
grazing  and  dairying.  Cattle  and  horses  have  long  been  raised 
in  abundance,  and  might  also  be  profitably  increased  ten-fold. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  provided  with  more  rich  and  exten- 
sive  forests,  containing  almost  every  kind  of  valuable  timber, 
which  might  be  floated  down  their  rivers,  when  properly  improved 
for  navigation,  and  made  to  produce  an  immense  income.  The 
waters  of  Poland  contain  valuable  fisheries,  which  might  be  made 
a  source  of  wealth.  The  facilities  for  manufactures,  compre- 
hending the  raw  materials  and  water  power,  are  so  numerous  and 
valuable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  reasonable  limits  to  the 
wealth  which  might  be  derived  from  this  quarter,  particularly  in 
linen  and  hemp.  Under  a  free  and  stable  government  and  laws, 
Mke  England  and  America,  foreign  capital  would  flow  into  Poland 
in  torrents,  for  investments  in  manufactures  and  mining. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  Their 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  cloth  manufactures  of  wool  and 
linen,  besides  iron  wares  and  mining.     In  the  southern  hiUs,  to- 
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wards  Galioia,  there  are  iron,  lead,  iinc,  coal,  and  sulphur  miaes, 
and  marble  quarries.  Polish  commerce  has  been  greatly  aided 
since  the  conquest,  by  improving  the  navigable  streams,  as  well 
as  by  the  Augustowo  canal,  which  connects  the  Niemcn,  the 
Naren,  and  the  Weiehsel.  The  whole  country  is  now  traversed 
and  intersected  by  more  than  three  hundred  German  miles  of 
mail  roads,  centring  in  Warsaw;  which,  with  Lublin,  is  the 
chief  emporium  of  trade.  The  imports  of  Poland,  in  1846, 
amounted  to  7,488,057  rubles  ;*"  of  which  1,041,072  rubles  were 
imported  from  Austria  and  Cracow.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
port were  horses  and  cattle,  amounting  to  812,967  rubles  ;  cofiee^ 
sugar,  and  spices,  worth  800,095  rubles  ;  silk  and  silk  manufac- 
tures valued  at  612,140  rubles ;  spirits  and  beer  amounting  to 
503,144  rubles;  com,  for  438,251  rubles;  salt,  for  383,158 
rubles ;  and  cotton,  for  156,581  rubles. 

The  value  of  exports  during  the  same  year,  amounting  to 
5,968,188  rubles,  being  89,556  rubles  more  than  m  1845,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  following  articles:  wood,  for  1,853,311 
rubles;  wool  and  woollens,  for  1,174,685  rubles;  com,  for 
1,037,674  rubles ;  cattle,  for  518,940  rubles ;  oil,  for  248,537 
rubles  ;  and  metallic  articles,  for  240,657  rubles.  The  exporta- 
tion of  corn  and  cattle  was  much  lees  than  in  1845,  owing  to  the 
fsulure  of  the  harvest  and  the  long  droughts. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  factory  labor  in  1846  was 
46,103,  and  the  total  value  of  their  products  was  9,626,519 
rubles.  After  deducting  3,934,360  rubles  spent  in  purohasiDg 
the  raw  materials,  there  remained  a  balance  of  profit,  besides 
the  expenses  of  labor,  of  3,836,560  rubles.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  woollen  manufactures  was  8,021  on  2,254 
*  A  RoMian  ruble  is  about  lizty  cents  Amerieta  mooey. 
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looms,  prodneiDg  a  Tslae  of  2,048,718  roblofl  ia  mami&otiired 
artidofl.  The  cotton  maanfactiires  oconpied  18,670,  with  8,414 
loomB,  which  produced  the  Talue  of  2,248,275  rubles.  TJio 
laborers  in  flax  and  hemp  were  7,088  on  4,333  looms,  which  pro- 
dnced  4,287,320  yards  of  aK  kinds  of  mannfactores.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  10,006,825  yards  of  slaves'  Dnen,  were  manofactored 
hy  the  slaves  for  home  consumption,  and  3,661,683  yards  for 
sale. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  same  year  (1846),  produced  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
hundred  weight  of  iron,  from  thirty-eight  private  mines,  with 
seventy-eight  shafts;  41,334  hundred  weight  of  cast  iron; 
90,000  hundred  weight  of  lead  ;  3,680  hundred  weight  of  copper ; 
19,000  hundred  weight  of  zinc.  Four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  workmen  in  metals,  produced  different  articles  to  the 
value  of  1,385,518  rubles. 

Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Poland  was  little  better  than 
an  immense  forest ;  but  subsequent  cultivation  produces  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  aU  kinds  of  fruits,  grains,  and  plants.  The 
country  is  filled  with  fowl  and  fish  ;  and  abounds  with  all  kinds 
of  tame  and  wild  beasts.  Forests  and  fields  are  wreathed  and 
festooned  with  vines,  and  tasselled  with  various  grapes.  The 
mountains  conceal  in  their  bosoms  inexhaustible  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt ;  besides  immense  quarries  of  valoa* 
ble  rocks,  containing  the  richest  marble,  the  most  v&Iuable  mill- 
stones, and  durable  building  stones  of  various  kinds.  The 
western  part  of  the  kingdom  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  grun — much  of  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  has  been 
exported  to  foreign  countries;  and  abounds  in  honey,  wax«  hemp, 
and  linen.* 

•  CoiiDor  I.,  Letter  v.,  pi  317. 
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Section  IV. 

MXCHAVQE. 

r 

The  commerce  of  Poland  was  so  limited^  and  thek  money 
capital  so  seldom  equalled  their  annual  expenses^  that  very  little 
business  was  done  in  exchanges.  Until  recently,  Poland  had  no 
regular  banks,  except  the  Jewish  brokers.  The  capital  of  the 
Polish  banks,  in  1846,  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  rubles.  Tho 
deposits  were  80,390,098  rubles ;  and  the  repayments  equalled 
25,805,357  rubles.  The  amount  of  capital  deposited  in  the 
bank  by  various  institutions  was  5,201,913;  the  repayments 
thereon  amounted  to  1,290,508  rubles.  The  cum  of  1,097,976 
rubles  was  advanced  to  manufacture  ;  and  1,124,590  on  pledges. 
The  repayments  from  the  former  were  88,515  rubles,  and  from 
the  latter,  571,315  rubles.  The  sum  of  1,200,000  was  advanced 
in  the  town  of  Warsaw  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  During  the 
same  year,  219,000  rubles  were  deposited  in  the  Savings'  bank  by 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons ;  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  whom  belonged  to  Warsaw. 

The  Jews,  who  possessed  nearly  all  the  monied  wealth  of 
Poland,  monopolized  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  them  accumu- 
lated extensive  fortunes.  They  were  the  bankers  of  the  countrvi 
and  all  the  exchanges  of  the  nation  were  in  their  hands.  No 
regular  banking  system  existed  in  Poland,  until  a  very  late 
period  ;  and  foreign  capitalists,  in  connection  with  the  Jews, 
through  whom  they  operated,  exhausted  the  monetary  capital  of 
ihe  country,  and  controlled  the  lands  and  mines  by  their  extor- 
tionate mortgages.     These  avaricious  sons  of  Israel  located  them- 
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selvee  in  tiftry  town  in  the  country,  and  made  advances  on 
growing  crops,  on  mines  and  maEnnfactnres  ;  purchased  nearly  all 
the  products  of  the  kingdom  for  small  prices,  and  sold  them  at 
extravagant  profits,  thus  monopolizing  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  inflczihle  and  fktal  rule  of  political  economy  adopted  hy 
the  Poles,  which  prohibited  the  nobility  absolutely  from  engaging 
in  trade  of  any  kind,  threw  commerce  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
foreigners,  and  prevented   the   accumulation   of  wealth  by  ex- 
changes.    The  Poles  generally  were   destitute  of  money,  and 
their  revenues  were  principally  exhausted  in  costly  apparel  and 
jewelry.     Bantzio  being  the  only  commercial  town  of  importance, 
through  which  the  exports  and  imports  were  conveyed,  foreign 
trade  was  limited  and  tardy.     Their  exports  by  no  means  equalled 
the  value  of  their  imports.     The  latter  consisted  principally  of 
cloth,  silk,  jewels,  gold,  silver,  furs,  tapestry,  fruit,  spice,  salt- 
fish,  wine,  tin,  steel,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  imported  from 
England,  Flanders,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  markets. 
Their   exports,  in  the  reign   of  Sobieski,   consisted    of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse ;  to- 
gether with  hemp,  flax,  hops,  plants  used  for  dyeing,  hides,  tallow, 
leather,  furs,  honey,  wax,  amber,  pitch,  potash,  masts,  planks, 
timber  for  ship -building,  salt,  beer,  opium,  vitriol,  nitre,  vermilion, 
brass,   lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  earthenware.      They  have 
i&r  a  long  time  supplied  the  neighboring  countries  with  horses, 
celebrated  for  their  swiftness,  hardiness,  and  easy  pace ;  besides 
vast  numbers  of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

These  exports  constituted  their  principal  articles  of  foreign 
exchange ;  and,  as  they  were  never  equal  to  the  imports,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  ever  against  the  Poles,  and  always  drained 
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the  ooimtij  of  monejv  Tkm  most  enrrait  ooizui  were  made  of 
oopper^  or  copper  mixed  with  silTer,  and  a  few  silTer  and  gold 
coins.  Their  copper  and  ml^er  coinB  were  made  in  8ach  small 
pieces,  that  they  were  rery  troublesome  artielea  of  exchange. 
The  chelons  are  only  copper,  silrered  07er,  nine  of  which  equal  a 
French  sous.  This  base  Polish  coin  has  ever  been  yery  detri- 
mental to  the  healthy  exchanges  of  the  <M)untry.  It  waa  first 
introduced  from  necessity,  when  the  Poles  had  no  money  to  pay 
their  army,  who  began  to  oonfederate  and  join  in  a  RokotZj  or 
mob,  for  the  collection  of  their  wages.  It  was  first  adopted  in 
the  reign  of  Casimir  III.  In  those  early  days  the  kings  of  Poland 
had  power  to  coin  money,  unUl  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  in 
the  year  1632,  when  tins  privilege  was  surrendered  by  the  Bove- 
reigns  of  Poland. 

The  next  most  important  ooin  of  the  country  was  the  chouS' 
iackSf  made  of  small  pieces  of  silver,  of  base  alloy,  worth  about 
twenty-fiye  cents.  It  was  first  coined  to  pay  the  mutinous  army 
in  the  year  1663.  The  best  Polish  silver  coins  are  the  aUine^ 
worth  about  ten  cents.  Casimir  the  Great  first  introduced  the 
gold  coins.  The  ducat  was  equal  to  two  French  crowns.  Accord- 
ing to  Starovolscius,  the  poverty  of  the  Poles  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  their  wars,  prodigality,  and  indolence.  Until  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  they  imported  their  clothes  and 
paper,  two  very  heavy  items  of  consumption,  which  might  have 
been  manufactured  in  Poland  with  great  profit.*  ^ 

*  Connor,  II.,  Letter  i,  3d. 
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Section  V. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  numerous  natural  resources  of 
wealthy  Poland  has  erer  been  distinguished  &r  national  and 
indiyidual  poverty,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire.  This  nation,  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  poverty  and  miserable 
condition.  Until  within  the  last  century,  the  society  of  the 
nobility  generally  was  not  much  more  than  half-civilized,  and 
their  habitat  and  principles  were  derogatory  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  The  condition  of  the  ignorant,  indolent,  filthy,  improvi- 
dent peasantry  was  most  wretched.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  rude  and  uncultivated,  the  roads  are  bad,  the  inns 
miserable,  travelling  very  limited,  and  commerce  scarcely  known. 
Corn,  wheat,  flaz^  wood,  honey,  and  wax ;  excellent  horses,  large 
herds  of  fine  cattle,  and  inezhaostible  supplies  of  iron  and  salt, 
constituted  the  natural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  country, 
which  was  easily  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas  by  rivers, 
that  might  have  been  improved  and  connected  by  canals  and 
intersected  by  roads,  so  as  to  furnish  trayelling  and  navigable 
facilities  for  all  the  country.  But  excepting  in  Warsaw,  Bran« 
denburg,  Posen,  and  some  few  towns  of  the  Silesian  frontier, 
industry  was  neglected,  slave  labor  was  torpid,  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, manu&ctures,  and  commerce,  were  repudiated  by  the 
nobility  and  government,  and  consequently  very  Umited  and 
unprofitable;  and  hence  aQ  these  Ceusilities  were  lost  and  con- 
sumed. 

The  general  poverty  of  Poland  seems  to  have  been  almost 
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their  nataral  inheritance  for  more  than  fifteen  hnndred  years.  Its 
fine  situation,  its  peculiar  soil  and  rich  natural  resources,  form  a 
striking  and  melancholy  contrast  with  its  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
its  wretched  government  and  institutions.  We  look  in  Tain  to 
find  a  spot  on  the  globe  where  a  people  have  been  found  with  any 
pretensions  of  civilization,  surrounded  with  so  many  physical 
means  of  felicity,  who  have  been  involved  in  such  miserable 
poverty.  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  the  nobility  were  little 
better  than  an  army  of  freebooters,  carrying  on  the  business  of 
predatory  war  as  a  means  of  daily  subsistence  ;  and  as  recently 
as  1812,  nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  of  all  classes.  The 
army  was  without  pay  and  without  clothing,  and  even  the  officers 
were  in  rags  \  the  best  houses  were  in  ruins,  and  the  greatest 
lords  were  compelled  to  leave  Warsaw  on  account  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  the  want  of  money  to  supply  the  necessaries  for 
their  tables.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  so  deranged  in 
1793,  that  the  richest  bankers  of  Warsaw  declared  themselves 
insolvent ;  in  whose  hands  both  foreign  and  domestic  capitalists 
had  invested  immense  sums,  and  in  many  instances  most  of  their 
fortunes.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  shock  was  severely  felt 
by  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Polish  nobility,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  bankers,  by  giving  the  exorbitant 
interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  were  the  holders  of  most  of  the 
capital. 

The  principal  means  of  consumption  and  causes  of  poverty  in 
Poland  were  their  wars,  the  extravagance  of  the  nobility,  the 
expenses  of  slavery,  the  want  of  industry,  commerce,  government, 
law,  civilization,  education,  and  morals. 

The  expensive,  ruinous,  and  almost  perpetual-  wars  in  which 
Hie  Poles  were  involved,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  their  wealth, 
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bodi  BfttioBtl  and  individaaL  Not  uafreqnentlj  the  ravages  of 
war  laid  waste  whole  towns  and  conntries  j  while  honses,  charches, 
cropfl,  flocks,  herds,  man,  and  beast,  were  made  a  common  sacri- 
fioe  to  the  fabulous  god  of  war,  and  the  unhallowed  ambition  of 
the  warrior.  As  the  revenue  of  the  countiy  was  small  and  fickle, 
aad  seldom  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  annual  expenses,  the  arm  j, 
which  oonsbted  of  the  nobility,  were  compelled  to  clothe,  equip, 
and  support  themselves,  both  in  war  and  peace,  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Poles  sddom  or  never  turned  their  victories  to 
good  account;  and  generally  defrayed  their  own  expenses  in 
lighting  their  own  battles,  and  those  of  their  neighbors — an  item 
of  consumption  in  their  finances  which  generally  exhausted  all 
their  pecuniary  means.  If  all  the  wealth  which  has  been 
expended,  wasted,  and  destroyed  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
wars  of  Poland,  had  been  invested  on  interest,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  all  the  forests  <^  the  country — except  necessary 
woodlands — render  their  rivers  navigable,  drain  their  marshes, 
build  flouiishing  cities  and  villages  as  near  as  necessary  through- 
out the  kingdom,  improve  the  lands  with  a  state  of  agriculture 
equal  to  England,  work  all  the  mmes,  fill  the  country  with  manu- 
facturing establishments,  furnish  a  revenue  equal  to  all  the  wants 
of  government,  build  school-houses  for  every  one  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  church  for  every  five  hundred  souls  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  furnish  them  with  able  teachers  and  preachers,  with 
ample  libraries  and  apparatus,  erect  academies  and  colleges  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  whole  population,  educate  every 
citizen,  and  furnish  each  individual  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  a 
competent  fortune  for  life,  with  industry  and  frugality. 

The  enormous  expenses  of  the  nobility,  including  their  extra- 
vagant and  costly  castles,  which  were  protected  by  armed  men. 
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their  rich  apparel,  oosUy  furs,  jewelry,  horses,  mflitary  «qaipag^ 
and  lordly  retinue ;  together  with  their  STunptnons  tables,  intoxioa- 
tion,  gambling,  and  other  prodigality,  all  conspired  in  prodacing 
the  miserable  pauperism  of  the  Poles. 

Another  source  of  poverty  in  Poland  was  their  slarery.  In  a 
country  where  thirteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  paupers  are 
continually  gnawing  the  vitals  of  the  public  body,  the  financier 
looks  in  vain  for  prosperity  and  wealth.  In  addition  to  all  these 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  Jewish  brokers  were  constantly 
practising  their  usury  and  extortion,  and  daily  filching  from  ibe 
hungry  mouths  of  a  starving  community  the  bread  of  a  nation  of 
mendicants.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  shameful  Papal  indulgences, 
Pagan  sacrifices,  and  other  religious  enormities,  which  daily  drew 
from  the  pockets  of  this  unfortunate  people  the  last  farthing  of 
their  hard  earnings,  were  superadded  sources  of  poverty  and 
misery — the  bare  mention  of  which  manties  the  cheek  of  human* 
ity  with  shame.  Ignorance  of  agriculture  and  of  political 
economy — the  absence  of  education — the  feeble,  quarreling,  use- 
less government — the  laws,  unworthy  of  a  civilised  community— 
a  state  of  morals  and  religion  better  adapted  to  a  semi-barbarous 
people  than  a  civilized  society,  formed  no  inconsiderable  items  in 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Poles.  And  what  is  stffl 
more  surprising,  the  kings  and  nobility  frequently  ooDSomed  afl 
their  fortunes  in  bribery  for  the  crown.* 

Section  VI. 

WEALTH   OP  WARSAW. 

Warsaw,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Poland  in  wealth,  talent, 
*  Puthaxiay,  Hiit.  of  Poland  under  Augustus  II.,  I.,  47.   FUtcher,  31, 94a 
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tnd  historical  resown,  contains  at  least  one  hundred  and  fiftjr 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  more  than  nine  thousand  houses,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  the  capital  of  Poknd.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  ancient  city  is  highly  imposing.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Zamech  or  chateau  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  which  extends 
its  wings  midway  between  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
and  the  towering  spires  of  churches,  and  other  magnificent  build- 
ings, which  adorn  the  horison  with  the  golden  rays  of  a  noon-day 
SUB,  contrasted  with  the  dazzling  beams  of  the  silver  moon,  in 
the  silence  of  midnight,  all  conspire  in  presenting  to  the  eye  of 
the  distant  observer  one  of  the  richest  landscapes  known  in  the 
travels  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  houses  are  now  built  of  stone  or 
stuccoed  brick^  and  are  numbered  in  one  continuous  series 
throughout  the  city,  commencing  with  the  royal  palace  formerly 
occupied  by  Paskiewitoh.  The  churches  are  numerous  and 
splendid ;  the  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  man- 
sions of  noblemen,  are  magnificent  edifices,  constructed  on  a  large 
scale,  very  ohowy  and  attractive  for  their  architectural  designs. 
One  wide  street  runs  irregularly  through  the  whole  city;  the 
principal  and  most  modem  sections  of  which  are  Miodowa  or 
Honey  street,  and  the  Novoy  Swiat  or  New  Woiid.  The  streets 
are  badly  paved,  and  have  no  convenient  and  secure  walks  for 
foot-passengers— as  is  generally  the  case  in  aU  ancient  aristocratio 
cities.  The  public  carriages  resemble  those  in  Western  Europe, 
though  somewhat  lower,  with  linings  painted  red,  and  drawn  by 
large  handsome  horses,  harnessed  with  large  collars  of  red  or 
green,  and  covered  with  small  rings,  which  sound  Hko  bells. 
The  carts  are  Bke  those  in  New  York,  only  longer  and  lower, 
resembling  the  brewer's  dray.    The  Russian  drosky  is  in  general 
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use.  The  new  town  is  built  in  a  more  modem  and  conrement 
Btyle ;  the  government  palace,  and  the  palace  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  are  both  splendid  buildings ;  but  the  finest  part  of  Waiv 
saw  consists  of  its  four  snbarbs,  having  separate  rights  and 
jnrisdiotions.* 

The  nnmerons  hotels,  kept  generallj  in  some  of  the  old  palaces, 
are  readilj  known  by  a  large  porter  who  stands  at  the  entrance 
with  a  cooked-hat  and  silver-headed  cane,  to  conduct  travellers 
to  their  apartments,  and  register  the  names  of  visitors,  Mr. 
Stephens  fomd  only  two  principal  kiMerniaj  similar  to  the 
French  cafds,  where  many  of  the  Yarsovians  breakfast  and  lounge 
in  the  moruing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  are  the  most  refined  in  their  man* 
ners  and  general  appearance  of  any  city  in  Poland.  Though  the 
Poles  generally  in  their  features,  looks,  customs,  .and  manners, 
tesemble  their  Asiatic  Tartar  ancestors  ^  though  they  belong  to 
the  Slavonian  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast 
plains  of  Western  Europe,  yet  they  have  advanced  far  beyond 
their  neighbors  in  civilization  and  refinement ;  and  this  is  very 
manifest  in  Warsaw,  where  none  of  their  former  barbaric  dispby 
is  now  witnessed.  The  European  or  American  stranger  is 
impressed  with  the  European  appearance  of  things  as  soon  as  he 
enters  the  city. 

This  ancient  capital  of  the  Poles  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro,  but  was  little  known  before  the  union 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania.'}'  Immediately  afler  their  union  the 
town  rose  into  importance,  where  the  warlike  and  independent 
inhabitants  of  both  states  repaired,  although  both  contended  for 
the  honor  of  giving  a  capital  to  their  common  oountry.  Sigis- 
•  Stolons,  II.,  10.  t  Coimor,  I.,  28& 
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Bi^nd  III.  vu  ibe  first  king  who  held  hk  oouri  then ;  {us 
BaocesMrs  made  it  tkeir  residence  ;  and,  to  ooneiliate  tbe  soBpi- 
cioos  Lithuanians,  the  Diet  was  fixed  there  in  1666.  The  Swedes 
took  Warsaw  in  1665,  with  immense  booty,  which  they  had 
obtained  in  Poland.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Poles  the  following 
year ;  and  the  quarter  which  is  now  eaUed  tiie  city,  then  com- 
posed the  whole  town.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  indade  Novoy- 
Swiat,  or  New  Town,  Alexandria,  Krakow,  and  Praga,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Vistola,  which  form  the  finest  part  of  Warsaw. 
The  city  eonsists  of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  in  which  the 
others  terminate ;  bnt  m  the  saborbs  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
clean,  and  adorned  in  many  places  with  palaces,  chnrohes,  and 
monasteries,  that  were  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wooden  houses 
coyered  with  straw ;  but  these  materials  are  now  prohibited,  and 
three  fourths  of  its  houses  are  built  of  stone. 

The  suburbs  of  Praga  may  be  considered  a  town,  whose  popu« 
lation  amounted  to  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  souls  in 
the  year  1763,  but  was  reduced  by  the  barbarian  Suwarow,  m 
1755,  to  three  thousand  and  eighty-two.  This  Russian  butchered 
more  than  one  half  the  population,  whose  mangled  bodies  were 
floated  down  the  Yistula  to  Prussia;  and  Warsaw,  sacked, 
plundered,  and  murdered  by  Bussian  hordes,  became  a  proyincial 
town,  the  grave  of  its  former  inhabitants,  and  the  tomb  of  its 
former  glory.  Praga,  once  a  strong  citadel  and  almost  destroyed 
by  Suwarow  in  1795,  has  been  since  rebuilt.  The  ancient 
capital,  which  was  peopled  in  1782  by  eighty-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  numbered  in  1797  only  sixty-^six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sev«nfy-two.  In  1804,  the  population, 
including  the  garrison,  amounted  to  abqut  seventy-five  thousand 
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IHniog  Aiese  «oddett  ckuiges  and  lad  Tielnitadet,  Wanaw  mm 
phtndered  of  its  Tiohest  onuuBesis  by  tbe  mv^goB  of  irm ;  and 
tiie  |)sin&g8  oolleeted  by  tlielast  kii^  of  Poland)  iritb  a  Ifibrary 
oannstiDg  of  aaote  than  forty-fi?e  tboaeaiid  t^nneay  whkk  wen 
purohased  by  tbe  emp^tir,  and  prwented  by  him  to  the  Volhj'* 
nian  gynmaahim,  tdg^ar  with  the  ikaioafl  libraiy  of  ihd  ZalnaUf 
ard  BOW  in  Busaia,  exhibited  as  the  signal  trophiea  of  militaiy 
le^potism  oTer  human  freedom/ 

During  the  patenud  re^  of  Alexander  I.,  Warsaw  improved ; 
the  new  nnirersity  waa  liberally  endowed  1^  that  hnmane  prinooi 
who  made  the  town  the  reudenee  of  a  vioeroy  and  a  primate. 

Warsaw  hae  always  been  eelebrated  for  its  hard  and  weU-fonghi 
battles  in  the  eanse  of  freedom.  Hot  patriots  have  drenehed 
the  sdl  widi  their  repnbBeu  blood,  nntii  ^e  earth  eannot  be 
penetrated  by  the  point  of  the  sabre  without  striidng  the  d«st  of 
heroes.  Daring  the  Pofish  reyolntion,  which  immediately  sno* 
oeeded  the  American  reydlntiony  Warsaw  stood  the  heaTiest 
bmnt.  Here  the  Immortal  Kosdosko  fell,  fighting  for  freedom^ 
plnng^g  his  sword  to  the  hih  in  the  hearts  of  tyrants,  while  the 
work  of  death  and  the  fall  of  freedom  redneed  the  population  in 
1789  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  seTwty-fiye  thou- 
sand. Since  that  time  it  has  increased  to  nearly  its  original 
nnmbers,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews. 

After  all  these  repeated  calamities,  Warsaw  st31  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gay  European  city,  though  its  ancient  social 
caste  of  nobles  and  peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees, 
still  remain  the  same,  except  the  Jews,  who  form  a  large  item  im 
her  population,  and  are  at  once  reecgniied  at  every  comer  of 
the  city  by  their  long  'beards,  their  anxious  and  piquant  fooes^ 
and  piercing,  avaricious  eyes.    The  peasants  still  remain  in  the 
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]ow«it  stage  of  Kcatal  degimAitioiiy  and  die  lew  remtiniiig  noUae 
ue  the'  obIj  people  ef  PoluvL  These  brsTe,  prompt,  frank, 
lioepitaUe,  and  gay  Freaeh  of  die  nordi,  like  die  Freneli  of  the 
tondi,  are  fond  ef  amnBenenta  and  lounging  in  the  open  air,  like 
tikolaiy  loungers  in  the  Pdais  Boyal^in  die  Tnikriesi  die  Boole- 
tarda,  and  Lnzemhonrg,  and  are  alwaji  watobiDg  the  rOroIa* 
donaij  Barges  of  Paris,  which  has  ever  sympathiied  widi  Warsaw. 
They  still  eonsider  it  the  deepest  dligraiee  to  ei^sage  in  oommerce 
or  trade,  or  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  mediciBe  not 
excited,  and  as  the  last  resort  of  neoeasity  prefer  the  ploogh. 

The  effects  of  these  erroneons  and  destmotiTe  insneial  princi- 
ples are  clearly  seen  in  Warsaw*  The  whde  business  of  the 
city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews ;  and  all  die  nsefoL  and  meehan* 
ieal  arts,  with  every  department  of  commerce,  hare  fidlen  into 
the  hands  o£  strangers.  Mr.  Stephens,  who  risited  Warsaw  a 
few  years  aince,  did  net  find  a  single  shop  in  the  city  kept  by  n 
Pole.  The  proprietors  of  the  hotels  and  coSee-hcnses  are  all 
foreigners,  and  principally  0-ermans.  His  tailor  was  a  Grcrman, 
his  shoemaker  a  Frenchman,  and  his  watchmaker  an  Italian  from 

The  brome  statae  of  Sigismnnd  III.  is  sitoated  near  the  gate 
of  Craoow ;  a  marble  column  twenty-«z  feet  in  height,  which 
serves  as  a  base  for  the  figure,  and  was  erected  in  memory  of 
S^mand  by  Wladislas  IV.,  during  the  years  1643  and  1644. 
The  Lameck^  or  royal  casde,  stands  near  die  last  monument,  and 
was  built  on  an  eminence  m  the  suburbs  of  Cracow  by  Sigbmund 
III.  One  part  of  this  large  but  simple  edifice  was  used  by  the 
Diet ;  and  another  part  has  been  changed  into  an  astronomical 
obseryatory.  The  gardens  near  the  Saxon  and  the  Krasinski 
palaces,  were  the  only  public  wslks  in  the  town ;  but  the  wealdiy 
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maSSst  T6f7  little  inoonTemeiioe  on  tUs  MUNmnt,  irho  enjoy  the  AtAj 
walks  of  Ujasdew  in  the  neighborhood,  which  eqnal  the  Prater 
of  Yienna.  The  gardens  of  Laaenki  and  the  medical  baths,  are 
much  frequented,  and  are  surrounded  with  fashionable  and 
d^htfal  country  houses.  The  island  of  Kespa-Saska  is  a 
depetfdenoe  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  fruit  trees.  Wilanow,  about  four  miles  from  Warsaw,  is  a 
place  of  resort  for  strangers,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
princess  Lubomirska,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  fonner  residence 
of  king  Sobieski.  The  commerce  of  the  capital  oonsbts  princi- 
pally in  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  carpets,  stockings  and  hats ;  but  carriages  and  harness  are 
the  best  manufactures  and  principal  exports. 

The  remaining  towns  in  MasoYia  are  not  yery  important. 
Ozersk,  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  Masovian  dukes,  con- 
tains only  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants;  and  Bnesc,  the 
capital  of  CnjaTta,  still  retains  its  ancient  fortifications,  with  only 
about  nine  hundred  souls.  Lowicz  and  Kutto  are  the  towns  next 
in  importance  to  Warsaw ;  the  first  was  the  metropolis  of  an 
ancient  principality,  with  a  population  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty;  the  second  numbers  twentynriz  hundred 
inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  castle  of 
Nieborow,  near  Soc^obiew,  is  more  celebrated  than  any  other 
in  the  department.  It  belongs  to  the  Radsiwills,  who  have 
adorned  it  with  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the 
most  de%htful  retreat  of  Arcadia.  The  department  of  Maso- 
via,  to  which  Warsaw  belongs,  in  1820  contained  about  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  square  leagues,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  forming  one  of  the  most  wealthy  pro- 
vinces in  Poland.^ 

*  Malte  Bran,  lY  Z5S, 
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Section  VI F. 

WEALTH   OF   CBACOW. 

In  the  department  and  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  the  cotmtry  is 
generally  mountainons,  and  the  ridge  between  the  Pilica  and  the 
Yistnia  is  composed  of  sandstone  or  caloareoxra  rocks.  The 
mines  in  that  part  of  Poland  hare  been  already  mentioned.  The 
first  heights  are  obseryed  at  Bendzin  towards  Silesia,  and  at 
Szjdiowice  in  the  direction  of  Warsaw.  The  fertile  yalleys  that 
extend  towards  the  Yistnia,  particularly  those  watered  by  the 
Nida,  produce  luxuriant  and  rich  harrests ;  and  the  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pinczow  and  Buscow,  which  are  appropriated 
for  the  culture  of  anise,  are  as  prodactiTe  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
But  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Konskie  to  Malo- 
gose,  and  onwards  to  OlkusE,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  poverty 
and  miserable  want.  The  whole  range  consiBts  of  a  number  of 
hills  intersected  by  yalleys  ;  and  therefore,  the  heights  appear  to 
be  very  steep,  but  when  carefully  viewed  from  the  top  of  the 
Lysa-Gora,  it  appears  that  they  form  a  long  ridge  flattened  at  the 
summit.  The  Lysa-Gora  is  compared  to  a  promontory,  which 
terminates  the  table  land  of  Little  Poland  on  the  north-west  of 
Sendomir ;  and  hi  principally  composed  of  hard  sandstone  mixed 
with  quarts.  The  mountain  is  distinctly  obseryed  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  leagues,  and  commands  the  whole  of  Upper 
Pdand.  Numerous  fountains  goA  from  the  arid  rocks,  where 
superstitious  pilgrims  from  remote  regions  often  meet  in  a  monas- 
tery celebrated  for  its  miracles.  The  sides  of  the  Lysa-Gora  are 
frequently  enyeloped  in  dark  humid  douds,  from  which  descend 
the  sudden  and  heayy  rains  deluging  the  adjacent  lands. 
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Eielce,  Slakow,  and  Zarks,  three  mining  towns,  «re  the  most 
important  places  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow.  Kielce  is  distin- 
guished for  the  palace  of  the  vicar-general,  and  the  school  of  the 
mines ;  containing  fire  thousand  inhabitants.  Sendomir,  in  the 
waiwodat  of  the  same  name,  has  two  thousand  seyen  hundred 
inhabitants,  a  fortified  castle,  and  is  celebrated  lor  its  rich  fields 
of  wheat.  Badow,  the  capital,  is  a  well<«itQated,  beautiful  town. 
Opatow  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  lucratiTe  trade  in 
Hungarian  wines.  Bakow,  an  old  decajed  town,  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Socinian  sectaries,  who  were  banished  in  1643, 
in  TioIatioB  of  law.  Cracow  in  1819,  contained  587  square 
leagues,  and  Ibmr  hundred  and  forty-^ve  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time  Sendomir  embraced  784  square  leagues,  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  souls* 

The  repuUio  of  Cracow,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Poland,  owes  its  eustenoe  to  ihe  disputes  of  the  despotic  powers 
that  conquered,  robbed,  and  partitioned  that  ancient  kingdom* 
As  early  as  1815  the  allied  kings,  unal^e  to  determine  which  of 
their  number  had  the  best  title  to  the  territory,  agreed  that 
neither  should  possess  it ;  And  Cracow,  under  the  influence  of 
that  old  familiar  principle  of  human  nature,  ^^iriien  rogues 
quarrel  honest  men  have  their  rights,"  was  declared  a  republic^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  three  surrounding  powers.  Their 
freedom,  which  they  enjoyed  only  as  tenants  by  sufferanoe,  doubt- 
ful and  fioUe  as  the  tenure  was,  rendered  its  environs  more  fer^ 
tile  «nd  prosperous  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Poland.  Its  surfiice 
contains  five  hundred  square  miles,  with  a  city  popidation  of 
twenty-aix  thousand;  and  that  of  the  territory,  including  the 
eity,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  oi  which  twelre 
thousand  are  Jews.    The  m;uversi^,  fiiimded  by  Gasimir  the 
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(Miiy  in  1347,  WM  lor  ft  kag  tinie  Hm  ^'greai  irtool  rf  the 
North,"  ukd  wbs  for  aMDj  yean  erowded  widi  etadenti  from  all 
parte  of  Europe,  who  reoetred  metmotioii  from  more  than  thirty 
different  profeaaore,  imtil  it  fdl  into  the  haada  of  ty^nta. 

The  peasaata,  who  enjoyed  the  proteetion  of  the  elergy,  were 
not  00  poor  or  ignorant  aa  in  other  parte  of  Poland,  and  the 
general  appearaaoe  of  the  ooimtry  ii  better.  The  roada  are  im- 
proyed,  the  fields  are  better  fenced  and  hedged ;  and  the  eottagea, 
thoogh  bnilt  of  clay  and  the  branohee  of  trees,  are  better 
whitened  and  more  deanly  within,  and  most  of  them  are  shaded 
by  frnit  trees.  Apples,  plums,  cherries,  chestnuts,  almonds,  and 
peaches,  are  raiaed  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  eapital.  The 
repnUiean  prirfl^ieB  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow  enjoy,  are 
visible  in  their  increased  prosperity. 

The  celebrated  tomb  of  qneea  Yenda  may  be  aeen  at  Mogila, 
a  short  dutaace  fitmi  Cracow.  That  warlike  princess  obstmately 
refrused  the  hands  and  hearts  of  aU  the  neighboring  kings,  until 
Ritigaer,  a  German  monarch,  more  amorons  and  more  ambitions 
than  the  other  princes,  marched  against  her  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  ofeed  the  ro3ral  Amaaon  the  only  alternative  of  war 
(Mr  lore.  Venda,  woman-iyce,  resolred  not  to  be  coerced  in  her 
love  beyond  the  natural  dictates  of  the  tender  passion,  buckled 
on  her  armor,  and  mounted  her  trusty  charger  to  meet  the  foe 
But  when  the  two  armies  came  in  s^t  of  each  other,  the  soldierf. 
of  the  Qerman  prmce  refusing  to  fight  the  batties  of  lovers, 
winly  referred  the  quarrels  (rf  their  royal  leader  to  be  aetUed  by 
the  arrows  <^  Cupid,  and  reserved  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  lovesiok  prince,  unable  to  brook  his  disgrace, 
or  submit  to  the  scorn  of  a  woman,  laid  violent  bands  on  himsell^ 
and  queen  Venda  returned  with  her  heart  and  hand  salb  and 
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sovnd  to  Craeow.  Aj  nsaal  with  oonsenraiiy^  Iotmb,  not  many 
yean  afterwardfl,  die  cold-hearted  prinoess  eaw  the  folly  of  single 
UesaedneaSy  and  loeing  all  pleasure  in  her  martial  and  masculine 
occnpationsi — so  unaataral  to  the  more  refined  feelings  and  em- 
ployments of  her  sex — separated  herself  firom  her  associates,  and 
and  under  the  withering  influenoe  of  misanthropy,  resolved  to 
terminate  her  wretohed  existence  by  her  own  hand.  After  re- 
penting of  her  offences  against  the  goddess  of  love,  and  sacrificing 
many  victims  to  the  gods,  she  threw  herself  into  the  YiHtola,  and 
terminated  her  life,  to  the  great  loss  and  regret  of  her  obedieni 
and  loving  sabjects. 

The  burg  of  Krseszorvioe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cracow,  is 
a  place  of  resort  for  the  gay  and  wealthy  Poles.  A  princess 
there  erected  a  vauzhall,  and  several  buildings  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  frequented  the  baths.  The  surrounding  country  is 
seldom  excelled  in  its  picturesque  scenery.  The  Kudowa,  which 
flows  through  the  low  grounds,  waters  the  lovely  lawns,  the  ver* 
dant  meadows,  and  fruitM  orchards,  while  the  towering  sand- 
stone rocks  on  the  lofty  heights  are  cut  into  a  thousand  different 
shapes  in  imitation  of  Gothic  castles.  These  enchanting  retreats 
on  the  Sarmatian  hills,  so  &mous  in  history  and  song,  where  the 
white  firs,  by  their  amorous  boughs  and  rich  foliage,  modestly 
coneeal  the  ancient  Gothic  ruins, — and  the  sides  of  torrents  are 
shaded  by  the  moaning  willows, — ^are  the  fabulous  haunts  of 
departed  spirits,  where  the  living  and  the  dead  of  centuries  and 
worlds,  hold  converse  in  relation  to  the  great  events  of  Polish 
history. 

Cracow,  once  the  metropolis  of  Poland,  was  the  place  where 
the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred.  The  city  is  do« 
oidedly  Catholic  in  religion,  and  contains  eighty-seven  monaste- 
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ries,  ftnd  one  hnndrecl  and  sixty-four  ntinneries.     The  celebrated 
cathedral  stands  by  the  side  of  the  old  palace,  on  the  smnmit  of 
the  rook  of  Wauvel,  in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  with  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  town  and  die  surrounding  country,  incloeed  with 
walls  and  towers,  sacred  in  the  annals  of  Poland,  as  the  theatre 
of  many  of  her  most  important  political  and  ciyil  reyolutions, 
and  as  the  sepulchre  of  kings,  barons,  and  saints.    Here  the 
traveller  lingers  with  emotions  of  solemn  delight,  as  he  sheds  a 
tear  oyer  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  Poland,  whose 
bones  lie  mouldering  under  his  feet.     Here  rest  the  ashes  of  St. 
Stanislas,  whose  pious  soul  was  liberated  from  its  mortal  remains, 
while  engaged  in  his  derotions  at  the  altar,  by  the  hand  of  the 
murderous  Boleslas,  because  the  wretch  had  been  kindly  reproved 
by  the  noble  bishop,  for  murdering  a  community  of  hundreds, 
including  husbands,  wives,  children,  and  servants,  without  law 
or  justice.     The  tomb  of  this  saint  is  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  where  two  lamps  burn  day  and  night  near  it,  and 
masses  are  continually  said  over  his  ashes.     Christianity  does 
well  in  perpetuating  the  virtues  of  this  eminent  prelate,  who  had 
the  moral  courage  to  reprove  a  victorious,  haughty^monarch, 
flushed  with  success,  and  corrupted  by  debauchery,  whose  bane- 
ful example  was  imitated  by  his  people.     Saint  Stanislaa  Sczepan* 
owski  is  worthy  of  a  high  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Poland. 
Boleslas  the  Bold  had  resolved  to  kill  the  bishop  in  his  own 
church.     Thrice  he  ordered  his  trosty  guards  to  massacre  the 
good  man  at  the  altar,  and  thrice  they  refused  to  commit  the 
heaven-daring  sin ;  till  at  last  the  king  was  compelled  to  be  his 
own  executioner,  and,  with  a  single  blow  of  his  heavy  sword  by 
his  stalwart  arm,  stretched  him  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the  altar* 

12* 
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The  iiiost  fl^alpiUBahment^f  this  blood-iliinify  monaroh,  we 
have  reoorded  in  another  place. 

The  mo0t  anoient  monument  is  deyoted  to  the  memoiy  of 
WhKfislas  le  Bref,  bnilt  of  6t<me|  without  any  inscription ;  but 
ornamented  with  figures. in  bas-relief,  which  hare  suffered  much 
from  the  hand  of  time.  He  died  in  1333,  and  sekoted  this  place 
for  his  tomb.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Twelfth  oi  Sweden, 
when  he  iuTsded  Poland,  visited  this  cathedral,  and  while  pausing 
before  tiiis  tomb  in  company  with  a  distmgmshed  canon,  who,  in 
allusion  to  the  position  of  John  Cssimir,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  remarked,  as  he  p<Hnted  significantly  to 
the  monument,  ^'  and  that  king  was  also  driyen  from  his  throne, 
but  he  returned  and  reigned  until  his  death  j"  the  royal  Swede 
answered  with  some  feeling,  *'  but  your  John  Oasimir  will  neyer 
retom."  The  canon  respectfully  replied,  ^^God  is  great  and 
fortune  is  fickle.''*  The  Swede  was  mistaken,  lor  John  Casimir 
returned  to  his  throne. 

Let  us  now  turn  with  rcTerenee  to  the  tomb  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  which  is  red  marble,  with  a  canopy  resting  on  four  columns ; 
and  the  %nre  of  the  king,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  rests  on  a 
stone  coffin,  all  inclosed  by  an  iron  raOing.  Nearly  five  centu- 
ries since,  his  palatines  and  nobles  laid  him  here  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  To  this  distinguished  monarch,  Poland  is  in* 
debted  for  most  of  her  churches,  palaces,  fortresses,  towns,  litera- 
ture, the  university  of  Cracow,  law  codes,  and  other  humane 
improvements,  which  have  enrolled  his  name  among  the  great 
and  good  men  of  the  world. 

The  tomb  of  Sigismund  L,  who  died  in  1541,  is  of  red  marble, 
with  a  ^ure  as  large  as  life  reclinmg  upon  it,  adorned  with  bas« 

*  StepfafiDB  II.,  254. 
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leUeft^aad  the  natioiud  armfy  the  white  ea^  and  the  annedeaTa* 
lier  of  Lithoaaia.  His  momm^t  haa  tiie  followiag  insoriptioa 
IB  Latm :  ^^  Sigumund  Jagell<»i,  king  of  Poland,  grand-duke  of 
lithnaniay  conqueror  of  the  Tartars,  of  the  Wallaohians,  of  the 
Russians,  and  Pmssians,  reposes  under  this  stone  which  he  pr^ 
pared  for  himself.'*  Ahoat  forty  yean  ago  Thaddens  Ciacki| 
the  Polish  historian,  opened  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  found 
the  head  <^  Sigismnnd  reposing  on  a  silver  plate,  bearing  a  long 
Latin  inscription ;  the  decayed  body  then  measured  six  feet  and 
two  inches  in  height ;  and  was  ooyered  with  three  rich  ermines, 
with  golden  spurs  on  his  feet,  and  a  chain  of  gold  around  the 
neck,  and  a  gold  ring  on  one  finger  of  the  left  hand.  At  his 
feet  lay  a  emaU  pewter  coffin,  inclosing  the  body  of  his  son,  by 
Bone  Sfona. 

By  the  aide  of  this  distinguished  prince,  lies  the  body  of  his 
son,  Sigismund  n.,  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  at  whose  death 
oommeneed  the  political  cabsls  and  civil  wars  of  the  elective 
monarchy, — ^from  which  may  be  dated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Polish  empire.  His  memory  is  immortalised  in  the  pages  of 
romance  for  his  extraordinary  love  for  Barbe  Radiewill.  History 
presents  this  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  private  citiaen,  ap 
possessing  all  the  female  charms  which  ever  adorned  her  sex. 
When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Polish  court,  in  the  re^  of 
Sigismund  I.,  the  son,  a  distinguished  ptodigal,.  had  perverted 
and  wasted  his  youthful  energies  and  moral  powers,  by  riotous 
and  licentious  living,  until  his  heart,  by  age  and  repeated  wounds, 
was  supposed  to  be  dead  and  insensible  to  the  tender  passion,  and 
impervious  to  the  most  poignant  arrows  of  Oupid.  The  irresisti- 
ble charms  of  Barbe  roused  every  latent  feeling  of  the  prince,  and 
fired  his  superannuated  love  with  a  flame  that  no  power  could 
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quench ;  and,  in  spita  of  all  the  entreatieSy  threats,  and  opposi- 
tion of  his  fiunilj,  the  nobles  and  his  country,  he  loyed  and 
wedded  his  beantifol  Barbe.  When  Czacki  opened  the  coffin  of 
this  prince,  he  fonnd  hb  body  perfectly  preserved,  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  silver  plate,  containuig  a  long  Latin  inscription. 

At  the  foot  of  his  coffin  is  that  of  his  distinguished  sister  and 
snocessor,  Anne ;  while  her  royal  consort,  Stephen  Batory,  one 
^  the  great  kings  of  Poland,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  quietly  reposes  in  a  separate  chapel. 

John  Casimir  and  his  rival  brother,  though  bitter  enemies  in 
life,  quietiy  repose  in  this  cathedral  edde  by  side, — ^as  calm  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  ripple  their  tide  of  life.  Death 
is  so  democratic  in  his  labors  of  love,  that  he  makes  no  distinc- 
tions in  his  subjects ;  but  all  quietiy  submit  to  his  goyemment, 
without  caste,  strife,  or  envy.  There  is  no  quarreUing  in  the 
graye.  Both  the  tyrant  and  the  yaasal,  the  slave  and  his  master, 
the  victor  and  conquered,  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  Csesar  and 
the  Ooth,  all  mingle  their  ashes  in  friendship  and  harmony.  By 
the  side  of  John  Casimir,  under  a  monument  of  black  marble, 
lies  the  body  of  his  poor,  unfortunate,  and  imbecile  successor, 
Mioha^l  Wisniowecki,  who  was  raised  from  obscurity  to  the  throne 
•gainst  hiB  wishes ;  and  wept  as  the  crown  of  Poland  was  placed 
on  his  head. 

But  variety  and  contrast  bring  home  to  liie  heart  their  emo- 
tions of  solemn  pleasure  in  the  society  of  tiie  dead,  as  well  as  of 
the  living.  By  the  side  of  that  ^^  poor  fellow,"  Michael,  sleeps 
Ije  once  tall,  gentiemanly,  and  beautiful  form  of  the  great  John 
E^bieski,  the  greatest  of  the  Polish  kings : 

**  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 
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In  anotlier  direction  stands  the  monnment  of  bishop  Saltjk,  in 
which  the  Tenerable  prelate  is  represented  on  a  basso  reliero, 
while  the  omel  and  impious  Russians  are  leading  him  captive  to 
Kberia,  for  the  crime — according  to  Russian  kw  and  ethicif — of 
loving  his  country,  and  the  best  interests  of  man. 

We  maj  now  descend  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  church,  where, 
by  the  nde  of  Poniatowski,  the  Polidi  Bayard,  is  the  tomb  of 
Poland's  immortal  hero,  her  favorite  son — tbe  world-fiuned  Kos- 
oiui^o, — the  idol  of  America,  and  the  friend  of  Washington ; 
whose  once  loved  form,  though  now  mingling  witii  its  mother 
earth,  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  subterranean  Poland,  as  he 
was  a  model  prince  among  the  great  and  good  of  the  living.^ 


Section  VIIT. 
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The  kingdom  of  Galiola,  or  Austrian  Poland,  was  well  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  geographers  and 
historians  of  that  day,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Poles  by  the 
Hungarians  in  the  treaties  of  1412  and  1423.  Upper  Poland 
and  Red  Russia  fbrmed  together  the  high  country  of  ancient 
Poland,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Oarpathian  mountains. 
These  regions  were  peopled  at  an  early  age  by  the  Carpi,  the 
Biessi,  the  Soboci,  and  other  tribes,  whose  names  appear  to  be 
Slavonic.  This  province,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  unrighteous  partition  of  the 
eountry  between  the  allied  powers.  The  southern  part  of 
Galioia  is  mountainous ;  but  the  greatest  elevations  are  lower 
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diMi  tliose  in  Hungary,  'naryiag  from  four  to  six  thoonad  feet  in 
iM^gbt.  They  are  frequently  oaQed  tlie  Cienin  Oont ;  the  meat 
remarkable  Banmit  of  which  is  the  Bahia  Grora,  from  whieh  may 
be  seen  a  great  part  of  Oalicia,  Poland,  and  Silesia.  A  loAj 
plain  separates  the  Bafaia  from  the  Tatra  monntains  in  Hungary ; 
the  sommit  of  the  Ibrmer  is  composed  of  primitiTe  foliated  sand- 
stone, reaching  into  the  he»f  ens  «bont  five  thousand  feet.  Some 
monntains  on  the  frontiers  are  still  hi^er,  and  their  summits  are 
foimed  of  compact  limestone,  or  grawa^e.  The  sides  of  the 
Babia,  and  of  other  he^hts  in  the  country  south  of  Cracow,  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  from  which  laige  pieces  of  rock  are  fre- 
quently detached,  and  precipitated  to  the  plains  below  with 
tremendous  force.  The  most  of  the  mountains  in  Galicia  are 
composed  of  sandstone,  with  extensive  layers  of  carbonated  iron, 
and  beds  of  rock-salt  in  different  directions. 

The  hiUs  are  principally  formed  of  aigil,  and  masses  of  Utu- 
minons  sandstone  are  common.  The  alluvial  lands  along  the 
valleys  <tf  the  Dniester  and  the  8ann  are  variegated  witlimeadows 
and  heaths.  A  narrow  belt  of  moviptg  sand  extends  from  Cracow 
to  Lembeig,  covered  with  red  reainous  pines.  The  tenitoiy, 
reaching  frMQ  the  neighborhood  of  Lemberg  to  Eomonio  on  tke 
vest,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  on  the  east,  forms  an 
argillaceons  ridge,  abounding  in  beautifnl  lakes.  The  heights 
that  crown  the  lidge  are  known  as  the  Bieoaad  mountains. 

The  n(«th-east  wind,  which  Uows  from  the  central  ri^  of 
Buasia,  frequently  exposes  Galima  to  excessive  odd.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  fidls  during  the  year  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  nei|i^boring  countries,  and  renden  the  90SL  very  humid. 
Inflammatory,  bilious,  riieumatie,  and  nervous  foven,  phthisis, 
dropsy,  syphilis,  and  plica,  are  the  prevailing  diseases,  as  well  as 
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h  Pcluid  geofln^j.  The  OflioiMUi  and  Poks  eat  die  nae 
coarse  and  nnwhoIeBome  bread,  both  drink  ardent  spirita  intemr 
perately,  and  the  want  of  skilful  physiciana  adds  greatly  to  the 
oalainities  of  the  eonntiy. 

The  prino^Md  agrieiilinral  prodnctions  are  afanost  e^ery  nurietj 
of  grains,  though  the  soil  is  generally  good  for  graiing  and  fmit. 
For  the  purposes  of  cnltore  the  soil  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  nearly  equal.  The  first  is  eomposed  of  monntuns  and 
marshes,  in  which  the  pkogh  eannot  be  used ;  the  second  is 
formed  by  plains  of  sand,  that  sometimes  yield  late  harvests ; 
and  the  third  contains  good  arable  land,  in  which  Uie  ordinary 
erops  return  «n  mcrease  of  five  or  six  to  one ;  and  by  good  hus- 
bandly would  produce  much  more.  The  most  common  crops  aie 
wheat,  oats,  and  buckvribeat;  altboui^  Isguminous  plants,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  grain,  are  onttivated.  The  most  fertQe 
knda  are  those  in  the  districts  east  of  Lembeig,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  circle  of  Bekk.  Grain  is  seldom  sown  od  the  sandy 
or  mountainous  regions ;  and  its  usual  returns  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  generally  in  proportion  of  four  to  one,  under  the  bad 
agriculture  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wheat  is  usually  esported, 
the  oats  and  buckwheat  are  cmunmed  by  the  people ;  and  the 
petatoe,  which  was  not  much  cultivated  until  late  years,  is  now 
CQmm<m.  Asparagus,  water^'mdons,  and  other  plants,  grow  in 
abundance  spontaneously.  Vineyards  have  been  tried  in  the 
ne^hborhood  of  Lembexg,  but  the  rigor  of  the  climate  prevented 
iheir  success.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quintals  of 
tobacco  «re  raised  annually,  lint  and  hemp  are  generally  euld- 
vated,  but  particularly  in  the  district  of  Praemisl.  The  linen 
manufactured  in  the  oonntry  is  coasse,  and  the  sale  of  it  is  prin* 
dpally  confined  to  the  province.    There  is  a  plantation  of 
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rhubarb  near  Makrotm,  wbioh  oontaios  upwards  of  forty  thoa 
Band  plants. 

Galicia  generally  nmnb^s  over  one  million  of  oxen,  and  nearly 
five  bandred  thousand  h(H:se8.  The  horses,  which  were  formerly 
small  and  not  well  kept,  have  been  lately  improved,  and  are 
generally  used  by  the  Aostrian  cavalry. 

The  province  contains  several  thonsand  lakes  or  ponds,  scat- 
tered over  the  coontry,  wdl-stocked  with  fish.  The  largest  lakes 
are  those  in  the  district  of  Lemberg,  measuring  not  less  than  a 
league  in  length  and  breadth,  and  fhe  revenue  derived  from  some 
of  them  amounts  to  dzty  thousand  fiorins  annually. 

The  iron  mines  worked  by  the  Austrians  yield  forty  thousand 
ewts.  of  native  iron.  Copper  is  wrought  at  Poschoryta,  and  lead 
mixed  with  silver  at  Kerlibaba.  Marble  is  found  in  the  circle 
of  Stanislawow,  or  the  ancient  Pohutia. 

The  town  of  Halicz,  or  Oalics,  is  so  called  from  its  salt 
springs ;  the  term  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  ancient  Haliaones.  Salt  is  extracted 
from  twenty-six  springs  in  Galicia ;  but  fossil  salt,  which  is  much 
more  abundant,  is  worked  extensively  in  the  famous  mines  of 
Boohnia  and  Wieliczka.  Hills  flattened  at  their  summits  extend 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  first  stratum  in  these  heights  is  composed 
principally  of  clay  ;  below  it  is  marl,  and  the  fossil  salt  is  found 
under  the  marl,  and  in  some  places  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
sandy  stratum  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  from  Cracow  to 
Lemberg ;  and  the  hills  of  argil  commence  at  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Yis- 
tola.    Fossil  salt,  or  sah  streams,  are  fbund  wherever  excavations 
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of  moderate  depth  have  been  made ;  and  tnlphnrom  and  bitu- 
minous springs  rise  near  the  mines  of  Bochnia  and  Wieltoska. 

The  Polish  historians  and  geographers  date  the  discovery  of  ihe 
salt  mine  of  Bochnia  as  eariy  as  the  year  135 1 .  The  merit  of  di»- 
covery  is  ascribed  to  St.  Cnnegonde,  a  Hungarian  princess,  the 
wife  of  Boleslas  Y.  Notwithstanding  the  early  &bnIotis  history  of 
the  discovery,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  queen  sent  Hungarian 
miners  into  Galicia  ;  but  the  mine  was  imperfectly  known  until 
1442  ;  and  since  that  time  the  works  at  Boehnia  have  never 
equalled  those  of  Wielioaka.  The  produce  of  both  mines  under 
the  Polish  government,  when  the  works  were  very  limited  and 
imperfect,  equalled  ten  millions  of  Polish  florins ;  and  the  expense 
of  working  them  consumed  nine-tenths  of  that  sum.  But  the 
improvements  of  the  Austrians  have  increased  the  annual  profits 
to  two  millions  of  German  florins.  The  mine  of  Bochnia  consists 
of  a  long  subterranean  passage,  which  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  ten  thousand  in  length  i^m 
east  to  west,  and  varying  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
in  depth.  The  entrance  is  surrounded  by  crystals.  The  salt 
lies  in  the  form  of  veins,  which  is  much  finer  than  the  Wiclicska, 
and  the  quality  improves  as  the  depth  descends.  The  mine  is 
dry  and  free  from  dampness.  Altfbaster  is  found  in  several  places, 
and  pieces  of  black  and  decayed  wood  are  frequent.  The  salt  is 
broken  into  small  fragments,  and  packed  in  barrels  for  market. 

The  salt  mines  of  WieHcxka,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world, 
fie  about  twelve  miles  fr<Mn  Cracow,  in  the  province  of  Gralicia. 
The  town  of  Wielicxka  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants^ 
and  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  immense  subterranean  excavations. 
The  houses  are  buHt  of  wood,  and  ^e  streets  and  whole  town  are 
almost  destitute  of  men — ^the  male  population  being  employed  in 
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tb«  BifiMi  bdow.  A  «9odeii  biifl^Uiig  is  greeted  orw  the  shaft 
whiok  forms  the  prinoipsl  entrance  to  the  mine.  This  shaft  is  ten 
feet  sqnare,  and  descends  perpeodicnkrly  more  than  two  hundred 
leet  Persons  who  wbh  to  make  the  descent,  arrange  theraaelves 
in  canTSs  seats,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ropes,  with  lamps  in 
tlieir  hsikds,  and  are  lowered  to  the  bottom.  Within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  surface  the  shaft  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock  of  salt ; 
and  from  the  bottom  nxamstom  passages  are  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion throqgfa  the  same  bed.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
gnides  are  protided,  who  go  before  strangers  with  torches  through 
a  labyrinth  of  passages,  forming  the  largest  subtenanean  exeava* 
tions  in  the  world,  and  peopled  with  upward  of  two  tboosand 
souls,  engaged  in  their  daily  labor  of  salting  the  world. 

This  saline  world — ^for  such  is  the  qipearanoe  to  the  astonished, 
bewildered  beholder — is  divided  into  four  diffarent  stoiies,  or 
ranges  of  apartments.  The  lAole  length  of  the  eaccavations  is 
more  than  six  thousand  fret,  oocupyii^  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
waiOc ;  and  the  whole  length  of  all  the  passi^ges  cut  through  this 
bed  of  salt,  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  Many 
of  the  chambers,  which  are  of  immense  sise,  are  8iq>ported  by 
timber,  others  by  vast  pillars  of  salt,  and  some  without  any  sup- 
port, measuring  eighty  feet  h^h,  and  of  such  immense  length  and 
breadth,  as  to  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  boundless 
subterranean  cavern.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  immense 
chambers  is  covered  by  a  lake,  where  the  king  of  Saxony  sailed 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  1810,  after  taking  possession  of  his 
half  of  the  mines  as  duke  of  Warsaw ;  while  the  cavern  was 
brilliantly  illamioated,  and  a  band  of  music,  ioattng  on  this 
sheet  of  water,  made  the  high-arched  roof  echo  with 
urs. 
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J0  lake  18  eroHod  in  a  flatboat  bj  a  lope,  and  ihm  fist  Ug^ 
of  torches.  Frran  ihenoe  the  TiBttor  eDtan  an  imineiise  oavern,  in 
lAieh  several  hundred  men  are  dailj  at  work  with  piekaxes  and 
hatohets,  catting  ont  large  blocks  of  salt,  and  packing  them  m 
barrels  for  market,  whose  black  iaceS|  begrimed  with  dust, 
resemble  the  fkbnlona  inhabitants  of  Plato's  regums,  more  than 
homan  beings  of  this  world.  There  are  mare  than  a  thonsand 
of  those  ohambers  or  halls,  many  of  which  haye  been  abandoned 
and  dosed.  One  of  these  mansions  is  ornamented  with  a  collec- 
tion oi  faaeifiil  rings,  books,  crosses,  and  othe^  things  oat  in  the 
rock-salt.  Many  of  the  principal  chambers  have  some  name  of 
distinction  printed  over  them^  as  the  '*  Arehdake,"  "  Oarolina,'' 
and  others. 

The  goides,  as  a  matter  of  amosement  for  the  traTcUer,  strike 
their  flambeaoz  against  the  wall,  from  which  Tolomes  of  flames 
and  sparks  flash  and  float  aroond,  filling  the  entire  chamber.  At 
the  end  of  a  large,  dark  passage,  a  door  opens  into  a  beaatifal  and 
spaoions  ball-room,  lighted  wi^  torches  j  and,  directly  in  front, 
at  the  head  of  the  room  is  a  transparency  with  colored  lights,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  words  ^'  ExuUo  hosyUi^^  '^  To  the 
illnstrioos  goest."  Li^ta  are  ingeniously  arranged  aroond  the 
room,  «nd  at  the  foot,  aboat  twenty  feet  above  the  spectator's 
head,  is  a  large  orchestra.  Here  splendid  baUs  are  given,  while 
the  roof  re-echoes  with  the  milsic  of  the  merry  dance,  in  which 
the  noUes  and  the  ladies,  princes  and  princesses  mingle,  flirt, 
coquet,  waits,  and  earovae  with  all  the  hilarity  of  the  world  above 
them. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of 
all  the  ohambers,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  in  honor  of  the  saint 
who  discovered  these  mines ;  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  four 
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bundred  years  old.  The  oolnmns,  with  their  ornamented  capitals, 
the  arches,  the  images  of  the  Saviour,  the  yirgin  and  saints,  the 
altar  and  the  pillpit,  with  their  numerous  decorations,  and  the 
fignres  of  two  priests  engaged  in  their  prayers  before  the  shrine 
of  the  patron  saint,  are  all  carved  out  of  the  rock-salt ;  and 
grand  mass  is  regularly  celebrated  in  this  chapel  once  every  year. 
After  following  the  guide  through  all  the  different  passages  and 
chambers  where  are  constantly  seen  miners  and  squads  of  men 
at  work,  the  visitor  descends  by  regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt,  to 
the  lowest  gallery,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth. 

The  miners  descend  to  their  work  every  morning,  and  ascend 
to  their  homes  in  the  village  above  every  evening ;  and  none  of 
them  ever  sleep  below.  These  mines,  with  the  whole  immense 
mass  of  salt  above  and  below,  and  extending  no  one  knows  how 
far,  present  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  world.  AJl 
the  different  strata  have  been  scientifically  explored  and  examined 
by  learned  men.  The  uppermost  bed  on  the  surface  is  sand  ;  the 
second  is  clay,  occasionally  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  con- 
taining petrifactions  of  marine  bodies ;  the  third  is  calcareous 
stone  ;  and  from  these  data,  naturalists  conclude  that  this  region 
was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  salt  is  a  gradual  deposit 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  marine  waters.  These  salt- 
mines were  mortgaged  to  Leopold,  emperor  of  Hungary,  by 
Casimir,  as  security  for  five  millions  of  florins,  and  have  been 
worked  since  the  fifth  century. 

The  air  in  the  mines  is  salubrious,  although  a  nitrous  gas  is 
formed,  which  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  vaults,  and  is  sometimes 
inflamed  by  the  approach  of  lamps,  which  the  miners  call  saletra^ 
BAd  einits,  in  burning,  a  pale,  red  light.    Accidents  sometimes 
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ooeuTy  tliocigli  not  often,  A  part  of  the  works  Mi  in  1745  ;  hj 
negligence  fires  were  occaoioned  in  1044  and  1696 ;  and  *  long 
time  elapsed  before  they  were  eztingiiiBked,  aftor  dei^roying  most 
of  the  soafioldings. 

Three  different  kinds  of  soil  and  salt  are  Ibnnd  in  this  oonntry. 
The  first  is  a  dark  and  greyish  marl,  humid  to  the  touch,  and 
mixed  in  some  places  with  gypsum.     Zidona^  or  green  salt,  is 
deposited  in  the  stratum,  and  contains  a  small  portion  of  marl, 
which  accounts  for  its  color.     There  are  also  several  yarieties  of 
the  same  salt ;  jpua,  whidi  is  generally  used  in  the  country ; 
lodofoatyj  or  glazed  salt,  is  combined  with  chalk,  and  jarka  or 
saline  sand.     The  second  kind  of  soil  is  an  unctuous  marl  that 
abounds  in  shells ;  and  the  third  is  composed  of  impure  salt,  gyp- 
sum and  pyrites.    It  is  in  the  ssuber  or  last  mixture,  that  iihe  rock 
salt  and  crystallizations  appear  ;  which  are  in  the  form  of  cubes 
or  rectangular  prisms.     These  deposits  rest  on  a  layer  of  marl 
and  lime  below,  which  is  the  szyhakowa^  or  regular  stratum  of 
fossil  salt,  the  purest  and  most  compact  of  any.     The  beds  are 
alternately  suceeeded  by  argU,  slate,  and  gypsum,  with  a  direction 
from  west  to  east,  inclining  towards  the  south ;  and  consequently, 
towards  the  Carpathian  mountains.     The  upper  part  of  the  saline 
strata  resembles  a  sea,  from  its  undulations,  while  the  base  or 
lower  part  seems  to  form  a  perfect  leyeL 

Lemberg,  Lwow,  or  Leopol,  as  the  Poles  call  it,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and  now  the  metropoUs  of  Galicia,  is 
a  large  town  with  spacious  streets,  well  payed  and  clean  ;  pre- 
senting a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  other  towns  of  tiie 
country.  The  public  buildings  and  many  prirate  hotises,  greatly 
increase  the  beauty  and  attractions  of  the  city,  and  relieve  the 
travekr  from  his  disgust  ei  the  mean  towns  which  he  generally 
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BMetfl  in  Pdaad.  This  vrbui  pttenomenoB  may  be  attrilmted  to 
the  prozwiity  of  ConetantiBepfe ;  whenee  the  oivHiBed  and  karned 
Oreeke  migraled  to  Leopol  m  ^e  thirteenth  eentiiry.  The  ei^ 
and  its  subnrhs  Ibnnerly  contained  seventy-t^vo  chnrohes,  whieh 
were  sobseqnently  rednoed  to  hrenty,  wider  the  rngn  of  Joseph 
II.  Its  popolatien  has  varied  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thoosand, 
among  vhom  were  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  Jews,  and  as  many 
Greeks  and  Armenisns.  The  ramparts  are  now  changed  into 
streets  or  public  walks ;  and  Lemberg  now  carries  on  a  consider- 
able commerce  with  Rnssia,  Tvkey,  and  other  neighboring  conn- 
tries. 

The  rest  of  Galicia  is  naturally  dinded  into  two  general  depart- 
ments. The  first  of  these  diyisions  forms  a  part  of  Little  Poland, 
and  is  inhaUted  by  the  Poles.  Rsoiow  and  Tamow,  two  towns 
on  the  plains  near  the  Vistnla,  each  haTe  four  or  tfB  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  both  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen  and  other  manniae- 
tores^and  the  value  of  the  exports  trom  Tamow  equals  1,300,000 
florins.  PodgoTia,  a  modem  town  of  some  privileges,  is  situated 
opposite  to  Cracow.  Andriohow  and  Kenty  fie  at  the  base  of 
the  Babia-Gora,  and  derive  their  weahh  principally  from  Knen 
manufiwrtnes.  Biala  is  situated  in  the  same  partof  the  province, 
and  its  cloth  is  sold  throun^ut  Galioia.  The  towns  on  the  Car- 
pathians are  New-Sandec;  Gorliee,  sometimes  called  Littb 
Daatcig,  from  its  manufactures ;  and  Krosmo,  the  mart  of  the 
Hungarian  wines,  ccmtaiadng  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
mining  villages  on  the  valleys,  watered  by  the  Upper  Bann, 
mannfitcture  a  great  quai^tity  of  iron. 

The  other  grand  divisions  of  Oalieia  contained  in  Upper  Poland, 
are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  classes  of  people.  The  Masurakes, 
or  the  natives  of  the  plains,  who  resemUe  the  Pdee,  and  the 
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6onl60,  tf  BoimtaiiM«r%irko  are  of  a  widely  ABbre&t  ehenete ; 
Mkber  ef  wIkha  erer  eoiitribvted  araek  ta  ftlbe  wealtk  of  the 
eoonlrj. 

Tke  Gh>nle8  ire  a  peeiUar  peqde,  dintkigniHlied  from  Ike 
oilMr  KatMiaiie  by  their  anall  ene  and  mofe  ezpreesiTe  fealmrMi 
whieh  iadieate  their  glavenie  or^gb.  They  are  generally  more 
lively  and  robust,  more  docile  and  eaoning,  then  the  SlavooiaiM 
of  the  plain ;  to  whom  they  entertain  a  repreaeed  bat  undimin- 
ished enmity.  The  wealth  and  prospertly  of  the  country  hare 
Buffered  severely  by  the  wars  and  ravagea  of  the  mountaitteere 
and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  phuaa.  These  invaaons  have  latterly 
been  cheeked  under  the  AualriBti  ^vemment  by  the  puniduneot 
of  the  Gorales.  The  axe  is  a  national  weapon,  which  the 
Gorales  handle  with  great  dexterity  ;  they  can  strike  any  objeel 
with  it  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards,  and  the  same  iastriimenl 
which  serves  them  as  an  ornament  in  peaee,  and  an  implement  of 
death  in  war,  they  always  wear  at  their  games  and  dances. 
Although  they  are  now  prohibited  by  law  frmn  carrying  the  axe, 
they  still  appear  with  it  4m  their  mountmns,  without  injniy,  and 
every  traveller  may  now  "mit  the  oountfy,  or  reside  in  it  with 
safety.  These  mountaineers  return  from  the  plains  about  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  but  they  sddom  gain  enough  for  a  comfort- 
able subsistence,  and  not  unfre^ently  they  are  obliged  to  leave 
their  cottagea,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  their  livelihood,  after  hav- 
iof  spent  the  summer  in  tending  their  flocks  oa  the  heaths  and 
deserts. 

Those  who  migrate  in  considerable  nnmbers  are  more  suecesa* 
till ;  and,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  pursue 
the  trades  of  weavers^  hucksters,  and  pedlara.  The  hemp  and 
lint  raised  on  the  mountains  are  very  coarse,  and  hardly  worth 
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enlthiktiBg ;  but  tke  poverty  of  the  inliabiiaiitg  eempeto  ihem  to 
resort  to  any  labor  for  ibeir  daily  bread.  Tbey  mamifketare 
inferior  articles  of  boosebold  fomitare,  wbich  they  sell  at  low 
prices  on  the  plains  of  Poland.  The  0oil  is  too  sterile  for  ihe 
prodnctioa  of  wheat,  tiioi^  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  s«o- 
oeed  'y  bnt  the  coltare  of  the  last  grain  is  not  well  naderstood  by 
the  nftoontaineers. 

The  bread  consnmed  in  the  country  is  made  of  oats,  which  the 
people  grind  in  hand-mills ;  and  by  mixing  die  coarse  flour  with 
ihe  chaff,  a  cake  is  made  and  baked  wi^ont  leaven  or  salt.  The 
Ibrm  of  the  platski  or  cakes  is  oironlar,  generally  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  coarse  bread, 
potatoes,  eaUmge,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  compose  the  food  of 
the  Gorales ;  and  yet,  ptrange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  epicure, 
health  and  great  longevity  are  the  rewards  of  their  temperance 
and  frugal  table.  It  is  common  among  the  people  to  continue  in 
good  health  to  the  advanced  age  t)f  over  one  hundrdd  years,  con- 
tinually laboring  in  the  field  with  all  the  activity  and  strength  of 
young  men  of  twenty.  Frequently  hosbands,  who  outlive  several 
wives,  marry  a  third  ti&ie  and  raise  families  from  these  last  mar- 
riages free  from  reproach. 

The  dress  of  the  Gorales  is  cheap  ;  every  man  is  his  own 
tailor,  weaver,  shoemaker,  manufacttirer,  and  servant.  Each 
individual  tans  and  dresses  his  own  leather,  and  makes  his  shoes, 
by  attaching  the  different  pieces  in  the  same  shoe  with  thongs, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  which  has  long  been 
superseded  by  civilisation.  Their  summer  dress  consists  of 
coarse  hempen  stockings,  and  a  shirt  of  ihe  same  kind,  worn 
above  a  jacket,  and  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  The 
winter  costume  consists  principally  of  wlute  stockings,  mado  of 
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eoftTR  woollen  oloth,  and  a  brown  pelisBe  of  the  mme  dobstanee. 
The  men  weaTe  and  foil  their  cloth,  whkitk  is  said  to  be  imper- 
▼ions  to  rain.  With  the  single  exception  of  purchasing  their 
hata  in  Makow,  an  adjoining  bnrg,  the  Gorales  are  wholly 
Independent  of  their  neighbors  for  their  meat,  drink,  and 
dothing. 

The  eastern  part  of  Gallcia  is  inhabited  hj  a  people  of  Russian 
origin.  Prssemysl  and  JaroslaT,  two  of  the  principal  towns,  were 
formerlj  the  residence  of  grand  dukes  and  princes ;  both  are 
bnilt  on  the  Sann,  and  each  of  them  possesses  a  population  of  six 
or  seyen  thousand  souls.  Przemysl  is  fortified  by  a  strong  castle 
on  a  rock.  Jaroslav  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  ornamented  with  the 
dhurch  of  the  Panna  Maria,  or  Holy  Virgin,  and  is  the  romantic 
site  of  the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits,  which  caused  the  Poles 
so  much  trouble.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  husbandmen, 
and  the  northern  districts  are  well  cultivated,  with  the  exception 
of  Bell,  whose  trade  is  confined  principally  to  potash.  The 
pririleged  town  of  Brody,  on  the  north-east  frontier,  is  inhabited 
by  twenty  thousand  individuals,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bussia;  the 
Jews  have  an  endowed  college  and  a  commercial  seminary  ;  but 
their  own  houses  are  mean,  dirty,  and  ill-furnished.  The  southern 
towns,  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  each  contain  seven  thousand  souls. 
The  former  is  employed  in  manufacturing  and  bleaching  linen ; 
and  the  latter  enjoys  the  commerce  of  the  synagogue.  Halicz, 
the  ancient  Galician  capital,  has  four  thousand  inhabitants,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Jews,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Karaites, 
whose  ancestors  settled  in  this  country  before  the  twelfth  century, 
known  to  the  Byzantine  writers  as  the  allies  of  the  Emperor 

Manuel,  and  the  Ohalisii  who  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law.     Stanis- 
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kwow  ifl  a  plaoe  of  more  importanoe,  and  promisea  to  beoome  the 
principal  fortress  in  the  province.  Sniatjn  ia  a  flooriBhing  town 
in  tiie  district  between  the  Pmth  and  the  Pokutian  heights,  with 
a  population  of  six  or  seyen  thousand.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
fairs,  where  oxen,  horses,  honey,  wax,  and  other  articles,  imported 
from  Moldavia,  are  sold.  Kutty  is  partly  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Armemans,  who  are  employed  in  dressing  morocco  leather. 

The  people  in  these  central  and  eastern  districts  are  descendants 
from  the  ^nssmi  or  Rosniacs,  who  are  thus  denominated  by  the 
Poles,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Roszieni,  Moscowali,  or  Great 
Russians.  They  use  a  dialect  composed  of  the  Russian  and 
Polish  languages,  being  origioally  a  di£Ferent  horde  of  the  Slavonic 
race.  The  Rusniacs  are  less  civilized  and  less  corrupt  than  the 
Galipians ;  they  are  not  so  good  husbandmen,  but  are  more 
frugal  and  laborious.  The  Galician  women  never  use  the  distaff 
while  they  tend  their  flocks,  though  it  is  the  common  occupation 
of  the  Rusniacs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pokutia  have  mixed  less  with  the-Poles 
than  the  other  Rusniacs.  The  Houcolos,  or  shepherds  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  stiU  retain  many  of  their  barbarous 
customs. 

Galicia,  like  the  whole  of  Poland,  remained  long  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  civil  dis- 
cords, and  Turkish  or  Cossack  invasions,  as  the  ruins  of  their 
devastated  towns  and  villages,  the  monuments  of  former  wars, 
clearly  show.  The  country  is  so  poor  that  the  traveller  seldom 
finds  a  bed,  comfortablo  lodgings,  or  refreshments.  The  beer  of 
the  country  is  a  kind  of  turbid  vinegar ;  the  wine  is  no  better, 
and  a  glass  of  it  costs  a  florin.  True,  the  stranger  may  quench 
his  thirst  at  the  limpid  and  cold  springs  on  the  mountains  ;  but 
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bread  cannot  be  found  in  the  bigh  duBtricts ;  and  the  onlj  articles 
that  ean  be  procured  are  oaten  cakes,  mixed  with  chaff  and 
ardent  spirits,  which  have  ever  been  the  poison  of  the  Poles,  and 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  ruin.  The  trayeller,  as  he 
journeys  through  this  country,  frequently  imagines  himself 
beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  and  frequently  turns  out  of  his 
way  to  find  a  town  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  though  he  is  not  certain 
of  an  inn,  nor  of  the  privilege  of  dressing  his  own  victuals,  or 
of  purchasing  a  few  eggs  for  ten  times  their  value. 

The  country  has  been  improved  under  the  Austrian  government 
since  the  settlement  of  the  Grermans,  who  now  amount  to  seventy- 
two  thousand  souls.  Civilization  has  been  somewhat  advanced, 
but  there  are  stfll  many  obstacles  which  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. The  peasants  are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  slothful, 
and  slavery  destroys  their  intelligence  and  courage.  All  the  land 
in  the  country  is  possessed  by  the  nobility  and  a  few  free  laborers. 
The  rich  lords  are  the  proprietors  of  more  lands  than  many  Qer* 
man  principalities ;  and  those  to  whom  the  care  of  their  estates 
is  entrusted  are  generally  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  have  fled 
from  Germany  or  Bohemia.  The  stewards  rob  their  masters  so 
effectually,  that  in  a  few  years  they  are  able  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, or  purchase  the  lands  which  they  formerly  owned.  Other 
princes  and  nobles  let  their  lands  to  farmers,  who,  by  bad  and 
dishonest  husbandry,  exhaust  the  soil,  by  raising  from  it  in  two 
years  what  ought  not  to  have  been  produced  in  ten  years. 

The  poorer  nobles  cultivate  their  own  farms,  with  as  much 
industry  as  any  class  of  producers  in  Galicia  ;  but  their  want  of 
education,  their  ignorance  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy, 
together  with  their  intemperance  and  immoral  habits,  confine 
them  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.    Such  fiurmers  are  of  very 
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little  Wefit  to  a  country,  as  the  Btate  of  Galicia  clearly  proTe«, 
where  the  natural  reaouroes  of  wealth,  and  the  laborers  to  develop 
them,  are  abundant. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  eonsiderable  progress  has  been 
made  m  the  arts,  even  in  Galicia.  linen  is  manufaotnred  on  the 
mountains  and  the  Silesian  frontiers  with  considerable  success ; 
aud  the  doth,  though  formerly  coarse,  is  now  of  a  good  quality. 
Woollen  goods  and  the  art  of  dyeing  form  an  important  branch 
of  industry  at  Nawsie.  Glass  is  exported  from  Lubaesow  and 
other  places ;  fifty  forges  have  been  erected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wielicaka,  where  iron  is  well  wrought ;  and  nmilar  industry 
prevails  in  the  high  districts.  Several  towns  have  increased  their 
wealth  by  dressing  leather,  whitening  wax,  distilling  spirits,  and 
making  nitre  and  potash.  The  exports  are  conveyed  on  the 
great  commercial  road,  the  work  of  Joseph  II.,  which  haa  ever 
been  of  immense  value  to  the  province.  The  Galician  nobks 
spend  their  money  at  home,  and  few  visit  the  court  of  Vienna,  or 
travel  in  foreign  countries.  ^ 

The  exports  of  Galicia  and  Bukowine  are  consumed  mostly  in 
Austria  and  Moravia  \  they  amount  to  twenty  millions  of  florins, 
and  consist  principally  of  salt,  grain,  cattle,  horses,  raw  and  dressed 
hides,  wool,  wax,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  lint.  The  province  has  a 
population  of  over  three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand,  which 
furnishes  recruits  to  eleven  regiments  of  in&ntry,  four  of  light 
cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  fusileers.  The  revenue  seldom  exceeds 
ten  million  imperial  florins — about  five  millions  of  dollars — which  is 
greatly  inadequate  to  the  expenditures.  Galicia,  where  commerce 
is  free,  taxes  moderate,  and  the  natural  resources  are  abundant, 
might  excel  most  states  in  industry  and  wealth  with  proper  exer- 
tion and  economy.    But  commerce,  and  the  outlets  for  the 
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Barplus  prodaoe,  have  been  diminislied  sixiee  Proana  obtained  tbe 
nayigation  of  the  Vistula ;  and  the  progress  of  agricnlture  and 
civilization  has  been  retarded  by  the  degraded  state  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  extortions  and  osmy  of  Jewish  brokers,  who  mono- 
polise the  trade  of  all  ihe  towns  in  the  province. 

Bnkowine  is  joined  to  Galicia  under  the  official  name  of  the 
Circle  of  Czemowitz ;  but  its  provindal  states  are  distinct,  and 
its  population  is  widely  different.  Its  name  signifies  the  country 
of  beech-trees.  The  sides  of  the  Carpathians  are  rendered  highly 
picturesque  by  the  variegated  foliage  of  forests  of  beech,  pine, 
and  fir-trees ;  while  the  vine  grows  on  the  low  ground  ;  and  the 
valleys,  watered  by  the  Moldavia,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Pruth, 
produce  firuit,  pasturage,  and  corn  in  abundance,  under  good 
husbandry.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  numerous, 
consisting  of  salt  springs,  the  gold  carried  down  the  Bistritza, 
lead  mixed  with  silver,  the  copper  of  Poschoryta,  and  the  iron  of 
Jalcobeny. 

Suozawa,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  despots, 
containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
now  reduced  to  five  thousand.  Czemowitz  and  Sereth  ate  not 
more  distinguished.  The  population  of  Bukowine  amounts  to  two 
hundred  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  are  Moldavians,  a  branch 
of  the  Wallachians,  who  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  their  hayart  or  lords.  The  province 
is  also  settled  by  Germans,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Magyars. 
The  PhUliponi,  or  Lippowany,  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  rites 
of  the  Russian  Church.  Persecuted  and  harassed  by  the  Tar- 
tars and  Russians,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Crimea,  and 
implore  the  protection  of  Joseph  II.  The  emperor  granted 
them  an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  and  the  people  soon  distin- 
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gaiflhed  themselves  for  their  bamamtj,  finigaltlyy  and  orderly 
conduct. 

Bukowine  was  the  ancient  eonntry  of  the  Moldavians.  In 
1496,  a  Polish  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  besieged  Suczawa, 
and  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  Hospodar,  Stephen  the 
Great.  Twenty  thousand  nobles  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  were  bound  to  the  plough,  and  others  were  compelled  to 
plant  beech -trees  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  beech  is  caUed 
the  bloody  wood  of  the  WaUaohians,  who  believe  that  the 
Saviour's  cross  was  made  of  it ;  and  the  Turks  probably, 
for  the  same  reason,  use  it  in  empaling  their  victims;  and 
hence  the  word  Bukowine  sometimes  means  the  land  of  blood. 
The  possession  of  Bukowine  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Austrian 
provinces,  which  front  Poland  and  Muscovy;  and  the  same 
country  forms  a  line  of  military  communication  between  Galicia 
and  Transylvania — ^the  advanced  bulwark  of  the  empire — and 
secures  to  Austria  the  command  of  the  most  advantageous 
positions  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Turk  or  the  Mus- 
covite.* 


Section  IX. 


WEALTH    OF   P08EN. 


The  great  duchy  of  Posen  forms,  physically,  a  part  of  Poland, 
and  the  two  countries  exhibit  the  same  plains,  the  same  kind  of 
sand  intermixed  with  clay  and  bkck  loam, — similar  com  and 
similar  forests.  The  rye  of  Posen  is  finer  than  any  in  Branden- 
burg ;  and  the  country  generally  produces  a  better  and  greater 
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yaiietj  of  plnms^  apples,  and  pean,  whOe  morel  and  asparagus 
grow  spontaneously  and  abundantly,  and  ihe  mushroom  is  yery 
common.  The  peasants  furnish  the  market  with  honey  and 
poultry,  and  the  fields  and  forests  abound  with  partridges  and 
pheasants.  The  land  tortoise  is  exported  to  Prague,  and  the  in- 
dustrious beaver  ereots  his  dikes  and  dwellings  in  the  heart  of 
the  forests.  The  country  contains  many  large  marshes,  covered 
with  weeds  and  brushwood,  which  still  remain  undrained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Obra.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wartha  ;  and  a 
canal,  by  which  the  country  has  been  much  improved,  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  by  means  of 
the  Netse. 

The  peasantry  in  Posen  are  a  slothful,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  miserable  class  of  drunkards ;  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character  has  remamed  nearly  the  same  since  the  Christian  era, 
and  all  the  efforts  to  improve  them — ^which  it  is  true  have  been 
few  and  far  between — ^have  thus  far  proved  mostly  ineffectual. 
Their  condition  is  that  of  the  most  degraded  slavery.  In  the 
days  of  the  republic,  the  petty  nobles  carried  off  their  daughters ; 
and  if  the  parents  complained,  they  were  severely  chastised, 
without  law  or  justice.  In  this  state  they  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, enjoyed  the  usual  consolations  of  slavery,  which  are  abun- 
dance of  food,  coarse  but  warm  clothing,  dirty  but  large  cottages,  a 
bed  of  straw,  the  privilege  of  nnging,  dancing,  and  intozicationy 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  limb  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters. 

The  nobles  participate  in  the  offices  of  government,  but  they 
still  hate  the  Germans^  The  duchy  is  gradually  becoming  a 
Qerman  province,  having  a  population  of  nine  hundred  thousand, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  Gkrmans,  and 
more  than  twenty-four    thousand  of  them  embraced  the   re- 
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formed  reUgioa.  The  finooesnve  migrationa  of  indBstrioiiB  uutiia- 
factarers  from  Silesia,  and  the  agricaltural  colonies  of  Swabia, 
have  greatly  improved  the  aociety  of  Posen.  The  Jews,  as 
usual,  have  greatly  retarded  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  being  the  sole  moneyed  capitalists  of  the  oonntry,  they  have 
monopolised  every  branob  of  industry,  by  their  usury  and  ex* 
tortion. 

One  of  the  most  interestang  olasse^  of  society  in  Poeen,  is  the 
German  mDlers,  who  form  almost  a  distinct  class.  These  hum- 
ble happy  inhabitants  of  a  romantic  country,  surrounded  by  their 
numerous  flocks,  with  abundance  of  fish,  poultry,  and  game, 
form  a  virtuous  middling  class,  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
nobles,  associating  with  neither,  and  intermarrying  exclusively 
among  themselves.  Strai^rs  to  both  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
blessed  with  a  competency  for  all  the  necessary  and  usefcd  pun- . 
poses  of  life,  ikej  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  until 
their  solitudes  were  invaded  and  their  houses  pillaged,  during  the 
French  war. 

Poznan  or  Pozen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Qreat  Poland,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wartha 
and  the  Proena,  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  double  wall. 
The  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wartha,  are  built  near  a 
Urge  marsh,  which,  together  with  the  town,  is  exposed  to  frequent 
inundations  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  most  elegant 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  town  house.  The  other  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  an  ancient  castle,  imperfeotly  forced  and 
situated  on  a  hill  between  the  two  rivers ;  a  college  which  was 
endowed  by  bishop  Konarski,  formerly  owned  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
also  a  seminary  or  gjrmnasium  founded  by  the  bishop  Lubranski, 
now  known  as  the  Ath/finau,m  Lubramcianum.    The  town,  besides 
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Ae  garrison,  Bas  a  poptdation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tlioiisand 
inhabitants,  including  four  thousand  Jews.  The  three  great 
annual  fairs  enliven  the  town,  which  trades  principally  in  cloth 
and  leather. 

Bogozko,  a  place  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
north  of  Posen ;  on  the  west  of  it,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wariha,  are  Obrizxco,  Paimbauui,  and  Schwerin,  all  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Jews  and  manufacturers.  The  town  of  Meseritz, 
or  Miedzyrzice,  in  the  Polish  language,  belongs  to  the  marquis 
of  Lucchesini,  and  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
most  of  whom  are  employed  in  manufacturing  cloth.  The  great 
roada  from  Muscow  and  Warsaw,  and  those  from  Stettin,  Berlin, 
Leipsio,  and  Breslau,  cross  each  otiher  in  the  yicinity  of  Meseritz. 

There  are  sereral  manufacturing  towns  on  the  Silesian  frontier, 
but  Bomst,  or  Babimost  as  the  Poles  call  it,  is  partly  occupied 
by  Tine-dressers.  Natural  history  regards  the  culture  of  the 
grape  in  a  country  under  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude as  a  botanical  phenomenon,  although  the  produce  is  incon- 
riderable,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  may  be  compared  to  vinegar, 
rather  than  wine.  Kargowa,  or  the  German  Unruhstadt,  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  cloth  manufactories.  Fraustadt  con- 
tains six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  its  garrison, 
and  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cattle,*  wool,  and  cloth. 
The  town  was  formerly  a  dependence  of  the  principality  of  Glogau 
in  Silesia  It  was  eonquered  by  Gasimir  in  1343,  who  guaranteed 
to  the  population,  the  protection  of  their  privOeges  which  they 
had  received  from  their  princes,  including  the  coining  of  money. 
Lissa  or  Leszno  is  more  populous,  and  contains  nine  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  number  contains  four  thousand  Jews,  who 
have  ereeted  a  large  synagogue  in  the  town.    The  trade  of  the 
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inhabitaats  is  principaDj  in  linen  and  oloth,  produced  firom  tv^ 
hundred  manufactories.  Lissa,  formerly  a  small  town,  has  since 
been  greatly  increased  by  connt  Baphael  Lezsinski,  who  invited 
and  granted  free  religions  toleration  to  a  great  number  of  Protes- 
tants, who  migrated  there  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moldavia,  and 
Austria.  This  town  is  also  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  count  of  Leisinski,  the  family  from  which  Stanislas,  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  of  Lorraine,  descended.  Lissa 
subsequently  belonged  to  count  Sulkowski.  Rawiti,  a  seigneunal 
town  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  has  a  population  of  nine  thousand, 
seven  thousand  of  whom  are  Lutherans.  A  few  yean  since,  as 
appears  from  the  statistical  accounts  of  the  country,  the  place 
had  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  master  manu&cturers,  who 
made  annually  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  pieces.  Rawiti  be- 
longs to  the  count  Sassieha,  a  powerful  ancient  noble  of  Lithuania. 
Boianowa,  another  manufacturing  town,  exports  annually  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.  Krostochin  and  Zedung,  each 
contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  principally  manure- 
turers,  who  are  Jews  and  Lutherans.  Thus  &r  we  have  pursued 
the  German  frontier  in  describing  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns,  some  of  which  have  been  founded  since  the  dismember* 
ment  of  Poland.  Their  trade,  though  not  equal  to  Silesia,  is 
increasing,  and  many  of  the  Polish  peasants,  who  have  been  re- 
lieved from  slavery,  are  employed  in  the  manufactories. 

The  towns  on  the  Polish  side  are  less  populous.  Oermau 
coffee  or  German  money,  in  common  parlance  in  Poland,  means 
anything  of  little  value ;  while  on  the  other  side,  the  Ger* 
mans  retaliate,  by  calling  a  Polish  city,  an  ill-built  and  solitary 
town.  Near  the  dismal  town  of  Syren,  there  is  a  kind  of 
potters'  clay,  which  is  sometimes  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the 
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ran  into  cnnall  concave  lamhue  or  plates,  as  if  apparently  Cush- 
ioned by  the  hand  of  man,  which,  for  a  long  time,  excited  great 
rarpruse. 

Gnesne,  or  Gniesno,  a  yery  ancient  Polish  city,  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  diocese  as  early  as  the  year  1000.  Boledas  the 
First  purchased  the  body  of  Saint  Adalbert  from  the  Prussians, 
who  put  him  to  death,  and  deposited  his  remains  in  the  principal 
church,  over  whose  graye  Sigismund  the  Third  placed  a  silver 
tomb.  It  is  involyed  in  some  doubt,  whether  ihe  body  of  Adal- 
bert still  remuns  in  Poland,  or  whether  it  was  removed  to 
Prague  by  the  Bohemians,  in  1038.  Gnesne  is  peopled  by  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  limited  trade  in  doth ; 
where  an  annual  fair  is  held  for  eight  weeks.  The  principal 
articles  of  trade  at  these  fairs  are  horses  and  oxen,  which  are 
separately  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  large  field,  for  tiie 
inspection  of  purchasers.  The  Polish  nobles  always  attend  these 
public  fairs,  for  the  purposes  of  intemperance,  fighting,  and 
gambling,  where  they  stake  their  lands,  money,  horses,  and  oxen, 
in  their  favorite  amusements  and  games.  The  common  people 
take  their  lodgings  in  a  wood  near  the  road  side,  where  every  one 
chooses  his  particular  spot  \  and  at  night  they  kindle  their  fires, 
cook  their  suppers,  and  spend  their  evenings  listening  to  national 
songs,  and  dancing  after  the  music  of  the  fiute  and  hautboy. 
The  thousand  fires  reflect  their  varied  lights  on  the  trees,  and  the 
picturesque  foliage,  until  the  gradual  decay  of  their  flames,  and 
the  repose  of  the  rustic  peasantry,  are  followed  by  the  music  of 
ihe  feathered  songsters,  which  announce  the  first  lays  of  the 
dawning  day.* 

*  Malte  Brun,  book  114 
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Section   X. 

WEALTH   OF   POLISH   PRUSSIA* 

The  great  dnofay  of  Posen,  formerly  a  province  of  Pnusiay  is 
80  intimately  connected  with  the  latter  in  a  geographical  and  poli^ 
ttcal  point  of  view,  as  to  require  a  general  description  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  former  province 
as  connected  with  Poland  and  its  comparative  wealth.  The  face 
of  the  country,  soil,  and  productions  are  generally  similar  to 
Poland  Proper.  A  level  surface  prevails  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  the  country  abounds  in  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  is  a  favored  country  for  its  interior  water  communications; 
The  Baltic  forms  a  number  of  bays  or  lakes  along  its  coast. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Niemen,  Pregel,  Yistola,  Oder,  Elbe, 
Weser,  and  the  Rhine.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  good,  though 
generally  not  fertile,  being  often  sandy,  and  covered  with  heath. 
The  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc. 

The  physical  geography  of  Prusduft  resembles  that  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  trains,  as  explamed  in  the  description  of  Poland.  The  fruitful 
and  sandy  plains  of  Poland  extend  across  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and 
becoming  gradually  less  fertile,  occupy  nearly  all  of  Western 
Prussia.  Heaths  are  succeeded  by  marshes,  and  the  coast  on  the 
Baltic  is  terminated  by  downs,  which  unite  with  those  in  Pome- 
rania.  The  nature  of  the  soil  in  ancient  Prussia  is  different ; 
especially  in  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel. 
The  low  land  on  the  banks  of  these  two  rivers  is  fertilised  by 
inundations.  At  a  greater  distance  from  them,  a  clayey  or  argil- 
laceous ridge  is  covered  with  forests  or  studded  with  lakes.     Hills 
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are  aoatterod  in  diluent  direotioiui ;  bat  the  hi^esti  or  the  Gali- 
gerben,  Bear  Komehnen,  is  only  fiye  hundred  and  six  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Baltic^  The  others  are  not  more  than  three 
hundred  Ibet ;  and  the  ste^  heights  by  whieh .  the  eoaet  is 
bonnded,  vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lakes  of  Prussia  and  Poland 
were  formed  by  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  lands.  Others  again 
maintain  that  they  originate  firom  the  inundations  of  rivers,  or 
that  they  have  been  separated  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  some  assert 
that  sea  covered  at  one  time  part  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that  the  Baltic  Sea,  swollen  by  extraordinary 
tempests,  has  made  some  irmptions,  and  ita  waters  have  oroseed 
and  covered  for  a  season  the  Nehrung ;  that  a  change  of  poei-' 
tion  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  embouchore  of  the  Gatt,  or 
the  strait  that  joins  the  Friseh-Haf  with  the  sea.  It  is  asoer* 
tained  that  in  1394,  the  mouth  of  the  strait  was  situated  at 
Lochstett  on  the  north  of  Pillau,  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai 
Pillau  was  then  an  island.  These  great  revolutions,  which  it  is 
supposed  the  soil  of  Prussia  has  undergone,  must  have  taken  place 
at  an  epoch  anterior  to  hist<My,  and  perhaps  prior  to  the  creation 
of  man. 

In  these  remote  ages,  the  most  remarkable  produotions  of  Prus- 
sia, and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  substanoea  in  the  worlds 
was  formed  ;  which  for  mc^e  than  three  thousand  years  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned  and  the  avidity  of  commerce,  and  is 
called  succm  or  amber.  This  nondescript,  amphibioua  material, 
as  yet  has  no  kindred  or  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  anc( 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  legitimately 
belongs  to  the  wmal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  though  the  majority 
are  against  its  mineral  charaeter.    It  appears  to  bea  sort  of  solid 
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btinmen,  Tery  light,  of  a  yitreons  fraeiare,  and  a  raOky  white,  or 
jeUow  color.  When  mbbed  it  attracts  light  sabBtances,  is  com- 
bnstible,  evaporates,  and  difiuaes  an  agreeable  odor.  Suooin  ia 
that  flort  which  is  most  orystalliaed  and  transparent,  called  by  the 
Prussians  amber,  having  a  less  vitreous  fracture,  and  a  more 
earthy  appearance.  The  same  substance  was  called  glar  or  gla$ 
by  the  Goths ;  and  the  GlaabwoU,  or  palace  of  amber  walls,  is  a 
magical  creation  in  a  mythology  as  ancient  as  Odin.  Electron  is 
the  Oreek  term  for  amber ;  and  on  account  of  its  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies  when  warmed  by  friction,  we  derive  the 
words  eUeirk  foree^  ekctricUp^  and  others  of  similar  import. 

Various  and  conflicting  opinions  have  long  prevailed  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  amber.  Heinits,  in  a  Polish  memoir  which  he 
published  on  the  subject,  supposes  that  its  formation  should  be 
attributed  to  forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  sand.  The  resinous  particles  arc  distilled  into 
amber,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  forms  a  residuum,  or  cajnU  mor^ 
iuum.  The  same  writer  supports  his  opinion  by  an  experiment 
of  Wolf,  the  famous  chemist  of  Dantxio,  who  succeeded  in 
making  artificial  amber  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  by  a  process  of 
several  years.  M.  Girtauner  affirms  that  amber  is  formed  by  a 
large  ant,  while  others  imagine  that  it  is  produced  by  a  fish,  or 
an  aquatic  animal.  Although  the  origin  of  this  mysterious 
production  is  involved  in  doubt,  it  is  known  that  amber  must 
have  passed  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  for  the  reason  that 
fordgn  substances,  such  as  leaves,  insects,  small  fish,  frogs, 
water,  pieces  of  wood,  and  straw,  are  often  found  in  it. 

Amber  commanded  a  high  price  among  the  ancients ;  it  was 
considered  as  valuable  as  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  the 
Phosnicians  were  the  first  merchants  who  navigated  the  north  seas 
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in  qmest  of  Ihis  preeioiis  snbsiaiioe.  Its  Tslue  has  diminished  in 
the  eyes  of  modem  progression;  but  in  the  manufactories  at 
Stoipe  in  Pom^rania,  and  Koeniggberg  in  Prussia,  workmen 
are  now  employed  in  making  from  tiiis  material  small  jewds, 
soented  powder,  spirituous  aoid,  and  a  fine  oil  that  is  used  as  a 
yaraish.  The  raw  material  is  exported  by  the  Danes  and 
Italians,  who  find  its  manufacture  profitable.  Turkey  furmshes 
the  staple  market  for  the  commodity ;  the  trade  is  in  Uie  hands 
of  the  Armenians,  and  amber  is  exported  to  the  holy  Kouba  and 
Meooa.  The  quantity  which  is  found  in  Prusaa  amounts 
annually  to  more  than  two  hundred  tons,  and  the  revenue 
which  the  crown  deriyea  from  it  equals  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds. 

The  raw  material  is  obtained  on  the  Prussian  coast,  between 
Pillau  and  Palmnieken,  a  tract  of  land  about  ei^teen  miles  in 
height.  The  largest  quantity  is  driven  to  the  shore  after  the 
violent  north  and  north-west  winds.  Quarries  have  been  opened 
at  Dirschkemen  on  the  hills,  near  the  coast,  and  their  produce  is 
leas  variable.  The  same  substance  is  found  in  other  places  in 
the  interior  of  Pmssta ;  and  the  largest  piece  of  amber  which  has 
been  yet  seen,  was  discovered  at  Schleppaeken,  about  twelve 
German  miles  from  the  Lithuanian  frontier,  which  is  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  in  breadth,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin.  Amber  was  known  to  the  Poles  as  an  article  of  oma^ 
ment  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  ancient  towns  of  Prossia,  which  were  places  of  resort  by 
the  Poles,  before  the  Prussian  monarchy  existed,  r^nain  to  be 
noticed.  Eonigsberg,  or  the  royal  mountain,  was  built  by  ihe 
Teutonic  knights,  in  1255,  under  the  advice  of  Primislas  I.,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  were  then  Ids  allies.    This  strong  castle  is  called 
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Krolewiecs  and  Earalaucioge,  or  the  royal  town,  By  the  Poles 
and  Lithnanians.  That  town,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  ia 
about  fifteen  miles  in  oircnmference,  a  great  part  of  which 
consiste  of  gardens  and  marshds,  with  a  population  Tarying  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand.  The  town  ia  divided  into 
several  quarters,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts,  wlucit 
are  more  ornamental  than  usefdl.  The  Kneiphof,  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  town,  stands  on  an  island  m  the  Pregel, 
and  the  wooden  piles  on  which  the  fortificaiioQS  rest  have 
beo<wie  as  hard  as  stoue.  The  castle  is  a  very  ancient  building, 
and  the  view  from  one  of  its  turrets  eztendB  over  the  Frisoh«- 
Haf,  the  port,  the  river,  the  town,  and  a  great  part  of  Prussia. 
The  ancient  citadel  is  now  nearly  surrounded  with  manufactories 
and  state  houses.  The  water  in  the  harbor  is  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  and  that  part  of  the  Frisoh-Haf  with  which  it  com- 
municates is  Still  more  shallow;  insomaeh,  that  the  cargo  of 
large  vessels  is  brought  into  the  town  in  boats.  The  trade, 
which  consists  principi^  of  corB  and  naval  timber,  eontlnucB 
undiminished,  and  the  several  manufkotories  remain,  except  that 
of  amber,  which  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  university  has  long 
been  distaaguished  by  its  oonnectioflr  with  Kant,  one  of  tiie  meet 
oelebrated  of  modem  philosophers. 

PiUau  is  a  military  fortress  of  Bastem  Pruada,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  to  liie  east  of  the  capital.  The  interior  coasts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  country  near  the  main  land,  are  called  the 
pa/radue^  of  Prussia.  Picturesque  forests,  botanical  gardens, 
verdant  coasts,  fruit-treee,  jBoorishing  villages,  a  sea  abounding 
with  a  variety  of  dolioious  fish,  covered  with  fishing^boats,  the 
large  and  tranquil  basin  of  the  Frisek-Haf,  with  swans  and  other 
water-fowls  quietly  ft>ating  on  its  bosom,  and  other  exhilarating 
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objeets  of  natond  seeaerj,  lend  enehaatmemt  to  the  view  of  ihe 
beholder,  as  he  sails  on  the  lake,  or  stands  on  the  ohserratory  of 
Pillan,  or  snnreys  from  the  neighbmng  hiDs  and  observatories. 

Wehlaa,  Insterborg,  at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Alk,  containing 
nearly  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  G-nmbinnen,  a  new  town  of 
seven  thousand  sods,  sad  the  capital  of  a  government  which 
forms  Lithuania  and  Pmssia,  are  situated  east  of  Pillan  on  the 
higher  banks  of  the  Pregel. 

Tilsit,  situated  on  the  Memel  or  Niemea,  containing  ^even 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  second  town  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and 
oelebrated  for  its  treaty,  and  for  the  /personal  interview  between 
the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon.  Memel,  a^[flourishing 
town  of  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
timber,  stands  near  the  month  of  the  Curisoh-Haf,  the  sterile 
extremity  of  Russia.  The  country  between  Tflsit  and  the 
Gurisch-Haf  is  low  and  marshy,  exposed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Russe  and  the  Oilge,  two  branches  of .  the  Memel, 
which  flow  through  the  plains.  The  soil  is  not  wdl  adapted  to 
grain»  and  the  timber  is  inferior,  but  the  pasturage  Is  rich  and 
abundant,  and  capable  of  extensive  and  profitable  dairies.  The 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  generally  flourishing,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  beautiful  variety  of  rural  and  urban  scenery, 
among  which  is  the  small  town  of  Ermeland,  the  metropolis  of  a 
diocese ;  and  numbers  among  the  canons  of  its  cathedral  the 
immortal  Nicholas  Copernicus,  who  died  there,  May  34th,  1543. 

The  principal  towns  in  Western  Prussia  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  the  only  river  that  waters  the  countiy.  Dantaic,  iikQ 
Polish  Gdafuky  from  which  its  modern  Latin  name  Gedanum  is 
derived,  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  tenth  century,  although 
much  of  its  ancient  splendor  is  now  losi.    Waldemar  L,  of  Den* 
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marky  by  his  myasioii  and  conquest,  made  a  aettlemoiit  of  a 
colooj  in  this  plaoe,  and  henoe  arose  the  modern  name  of 
DaniziCj  from  Danskinky  a  Danish  port  or  golf.  In  some  of  the 
old  diplomatio  writings  the  town  is  called  Dansk  or  Gdamk. 
The  Tentonio  knights  enlarged  and  fortified  it  at  an  early 
period ;  bnt  the  inhabitants  reyolted  from  the  power  of  the 
knights  in  1454,  and  joined  the  dominions  of  the  Polish  kings, 
who  conferred  on  them  many  privileges,  among  which  was  the 
exclnsive  navigation  of  the  Yistnla,  including  all  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Poland.  It  was  the  great  commercial  mart  of 
Poland  for  many  centories,  who  exchanged  there  the  raw  produce 
of  their  vast  territory  for  the  several  articles  of  European 
luxury. 

It  is  situated  about  eighty  Polish  miles  from  Oracow,  forty 
from  Posen,  fifty  from  Warsaw,  thirty  from  Gnesne,  twenty«-two 
from  Thorn,  twenty-four  frt>m  Konigsburg,  eight  from  Elburg, 
six  from  Marienberg,  and  near  four  English  miles  from  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  town  is  washed  by  the  rivers  Rodawn  and  MoUow, 
which  divide  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  On  the  southern  and 
western  side  it  is  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  and  was  weU 
fortified  with  bulwarks  against  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes,  in  the 
year  1656.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  and  high  wall,  so  broad 
that  coaches  easily  drive  around  the  ramparts,  in  a  circle  of  six 
English  miles.  At  the  entrance  oi  the  Bodawn  river,  on  the  other 
side,  it  has  a  strong  fort,  fortified  with  a  garrison  of  one  thousand 
soldiers.  The  city  is  not  exposed  to  bombardment  from  the  sea ; 
and  its  exposure  from  the  neighborii^  hilb  is  protected  by  armed 
forces,  and  a  well  fortified  battery.  This  <uty,  since  the  tenth 
century,  has  been  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Poland  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  Hanse^Towns 
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of  oommeroial  memoiy.  It  wfts  goyemed  by  itg  owa  kwB,  though 
subject  to  Poland  nnder  the  control  of  a  Castellan  appointed  by 
the  crown.  Half  of  the  saburbs  belonged  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
as  orown  lands. 

The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  divided  into  twenty  parishes. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  streets  are  very  wide 
and  well-paved.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  was  built  by 
Conrad  Wallenrodt,  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  in  13S8.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Sobieski  were  principally  Germans, 
and  numbered  over  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  have 
adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  ever  since  the  year  1525. 
They  are  principally  Lutherans,  who  have  the  control  of  the 
government,  though  all  religions  sects  are  tolerated.  Bantxio 
was  benefited  more  by  Luther's  Reformation,  and  its  salutary 
principles,  than  any  other  city  or  town  in  Poland.  This  city 
was  taken  from  the  Danes  by  Sabislaus,  grandson  of  Swentorobus, 
in  1186,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Poles.  The  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order  conquered  it  in  1305,  and  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall  in  1314.  Casimir  III.,  king  of  Poland,  subjected  it  to  his 
dominions  in  1454  ;  and  it  long  continued  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  and  commerce  in  the  Polish  republic* 

Marienburg,  or  the  Polish  Malborg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nogat,  a  feeder 
of  the  Vistula.  It  has  a  population  of  five  thousand  souls,  with 
a  considerable  trade  in  cloth  and  linen.  The  werders,  or  low 
islands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marienburg,  Dantno,  and  Elbing, 
are  very  fruitful  and  well  inhabited. 

Thorn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Prussia,  was  founded 
in  1231,  by  the  first  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 

•  Connor,  II.,  Letter  7, 42. 
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boeame  an  iti<}ependent  town  or  republic  in  J  454,  nnder  Poland ; 
but  its  fortifications  were  subsequently  raxed  by  Charles  XII. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.* 


Skctiow  XI. 

WEALTH   OF   OTHER   POLISH   PROVINCES    AND   TOWNS. 

The  department  and  waiwodat  of  Kalisch,  in  1820,  contained 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  square  leagues,  and  fiye  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  souls.  The  town  of  Kalisch,  in  the  waiwo- 
dat of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  with  broad,  payed  streets, 
and  the  avenues  to  the  gates  are  beautifully  shaded  with  trees. 
Its  population,  which  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  thousand,  its 
military  school,  and  its  doth  and  linen  manufactures,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom  for  commeroe 
and  wealth.  The  walls  are  washed  by  the  Prosna,  which  musi- 
cally meanders  through  the  beautiful  and  variegated  scenery  of  a 
rich  and  picturesque  valley,  redolent  with  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  a  landscape  excelled  only  by  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
Eden's  bloom.  Several  small  manufacturing  towns  are  situated 
in  the  country  between  the  Prosna  and  the  Warta.  Piesern,  or 
Pizdry,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants;  Petrikow,  or 
Petrikau,  is  the  seat  of  two  tribunals ;  and  Wolborz  is  the  cele- 
brated residence  of  the  bishops  of  Cujavia.  Czenstochowa,  a 
fortified  convent,  is  famous  for  the  siege  it  sustained,  and  for  a 
supposed  miraculous  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  an  image  that 
is  yearly  visited  and  worshipped  by  forty  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  convent  is  built  on  the  Jasno-Gora,  or  the   Klarenberg, 

*  Malte  Bran,  p.  114. 
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with  A  sorFoimdiiig  population,  in  ike  old  and  new  townsi  of 
three  thousand  individuals. 

In  the  waiwodat  of  Lublm,  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  Yistnla, 
the  mountains  disappear,  where  the  country  is  watered  by  the 
Wieprx,  and  separated  from  Eussia  by  the  Bog.  This  proyinee 
abounds  in  com,  wood,  cattle,  wheat,  and  flour.  Lublin,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  has  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Here 
are  Ibund  the  memcrable  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Casindr  the 
Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  several  splendid  churches,  and  the 
largest  Jewish  synagogue  in  Poland.  The  extensive  fairs  are 
frequented  by  Geman,  Russian,  Armenian,  Qreek,  and  Turkish 
merchants.  Zamosc  is  a  very  important  fortress,  built  after  the 
Italian  manner,  with  arcades  round  the  houses  ;  but  the  extension 
of  the  fortifications  has  diminished  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
houses.  Pttlawi,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
is  celebrated  in  poetry,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Count  Ozarto- 
riski.  This  magnificent  castle  is  celebrated  for  its  noble  arohi'- 
tecture,  and  the  grand  church,  the  temple  of  the  sibyl,  in 
imitation  of  an  ancient  edifice,  the  extensive  and  valuable  library 
of  the  pri^rietors,  aad  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  The  casde  of  Klemenaow,  the  residence  of  the 
Zamobkis,  is  situated  in  the  same  province ;  and  two  celebrated 
monuments  of  great  olaasical  taste,  the  maoAoleums  of  General 
Orlowski  and  the  poet  Kniaanin,  stand  about  three  mHes  from 
Pulawi.  Rubiesaow  and  Tomassew,  two  important  frontier 
towns,  are  greatiy  enriched  by  their  commerce  in  Hungarian 
wines,  and  their  trade  in  hydromeL  This  province  in  1819 
embraced  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  square  leagoes,  aad  was 
peopled  by  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  department  and  waiwodat  of  Podlachia  is  celebrated  in 
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history  and  poetij  for  the  ntonenras  and  beaatifti]  lakes,  enriched 
by  almost  every  variety  of  fish  and  fowl  which  are  nsnally  fonnd 
in  and  about  lake  waters ;  for  the  pictoresqae  forests  and  the 
eztenmye  marshes  which  separate  the  Bng  and  Wieprs  in  the 
districts  of  Biala  and  Badzyn,  together  wiA  the  romantic  and 
frnitfol  lawns  of  this  far-famed  province.  The  pnDcipal  town, 
Siedlec,  is  noted  for  its  superior  white  bread,  and  the  abundance 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  latter  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic,  as 
the  general  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  Poland,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  department,  proves.  This  department,  in  1819,  con- 
tained six  hundred  and  thirty-Aree  sqpare  leagues,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Plock,  which  contains  about  eight  hundred 
and  five  square  leagues,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-fbur  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  corresponds  with  the  Russian  province  of  the 
same  name.  The  whole  extent  of  cultivated  land  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  hufensy*  besides  the  forests,  heaths,  marshes,  and  lakes,  which 
make  up  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  ;  amounting  in  aU  to  about  six  million  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  acres.  The  western  districts  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests  of  lofty  and  valuable  oaks ;  but 
tiie  ordinary  productions  of  secale  and  barley  throughout  the 
department  average  about  three  to  one.  Plock,  which  oontams 
seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
romantic  lawns  and  fields,  filled  with  orchards  of  great  variety  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits,  with  the  limpid  waters  of  the  olassio 
Vistula  murmuring  beneath  its  ancient  walls.  The  town  is  gay 
and  lively  with  trade.     The  merry  fishermen  fill  their  nets  with 

*  A  ka/rn  is  about  thirty  mem. 
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the  first  qaaliUes  of  salmoo^  while  the  busy  boatmen  8a3  down 
the  mftjestic  riyer,  richly  laden  with  the  harveets  of  Poland. 
The  people  of  fashion  and  lebnre  find  their  amnsements  in  the 
theatre  and  pnblio  gardens,  mingled  with  other  pleasures,  which 
are  combined  in  rural  and  urban  life.  Plook,  from  its  eligible 
position  and  numerous  fSftcilities,  aided  by  an  official  journal, 
promises  to  become  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  several  places  of  importance  on  the  Narew  and  the 
Bug ;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Modlyn,  an  important 
fortress  ;  Ostrolenka,  near  the  desert  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
an  knmense  heathy  partly  covered  with  natural  woods  ;  and  Pul- 
tusk,  which  is  nearly  enccnnpassed  by  the  Karew,  and  contains 
twenty**five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  its  lofty  castle  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  roek,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  roman* 
tic  view  of  the  adjacent  plain.  The  river  Cnik,  in  the  district 
of  Mlava,  flows  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  subterranean  channel,  and 
is  a  place  of  resort  for  lovers  of  rural  scenery. 

Augustowo,  the  eighth  and  last  waiwodat  of  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Poland^  as  organized  by  the  Busman  and  German  powers, 
embraces  a  small  part  of  Lithuania  now  united  to  the  kingdom, 
and  formerly  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  pro- 
vince of  Bialystock,  which  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
Polish  kingdom,  or  exchanged  for  the  Lithuanian  portion,  and 
extends  to  the  north  of  Augustowo,  a  small  town  of  two  thou- 
sand souls,  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus.  This  narrow 
headland  is  generally  fhiitfal  and  well  cultivated,  and  bounds  the 
territory  of  Prussia  on  the  west,  and  the  course  of  the  Niemen 
on  the  east  and  north.  Suwalki,  a  town  of  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  metropolis  of  the  waiwodat ;  and  Novemiasto  and 
Ealwary  are  places  next   in   importuioo.     The   convent  of 
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Wigrj,  with  its  colossal  and  majestic  walls,  sta&ds  on  a  beavtifiil 
island  in  a  lake,  and  forms  one  of  tbe  most  eaeltanting  retreats 
in  Europe.  Here  thousands  of  dduded  pilgrims  repair  yearly  to 
pay  their  superstitions  deTotions,  in  conformity  with  thor  monastie 
TOWS.  This  department  comprehends  e^ht  hundred  and  ninety* 
four  square  leagues,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-fire  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  Cossacks  for  many  centuries  were  a  heayy  biU  of  expense 
to  Poland,  and  never  added  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  territory  on  the  Don  and  Black  Sea,  which  has  long 
been  occupied  by  this  extraordinary  people,  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  equal  in  extent  to  twelve 
thousand  square  leagues.  Although  the  country  contains  but  few 
populous  towns,  yet  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  Polish  wealth.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  inhabitants  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  barbarous ;  and  for  many  centuries,  while 
they  were  subject  to  Poland,  they  derived  their  military  equip* 
ments  and  their  principal  support  from  the  government. 

Gourland  on  the  Baltic,  with  the  Dwina  for  its  eastern  fron* 
tier,  is  generally  a  level  country.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  tiie 
morasses  and  lakes  are  numerous.  The  countiy  is  healthy,  par- 
ticularly on  the  coasts ;  though  fever,  dysentery,  and  gout  are 
common  diseases.  The  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is 
sandy,  and  in.  some  parts  clayey ;  but  the  land  is  nearly,  all  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  though  not  remarkably  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  are  grain,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  forests  are 
numerous,  luxuriant,  and  in  some  parts  almost  impenetrable. 
The  woodman  and  his  axe  have  not  yet  done  half  their  duty  f, 
and  consequently  the  pastures  are  limited,  and  die  cattle  few  and 
small.    Goats  are  numerous,  but  swine  and  birds  do  not  abound. 
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The  dark  thick  forests  contain  wild  boars,  bears,  wolyes,  elks, 
and  other  game.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  fish.  The  principal  minerals  of  the  country 
are  iron,  gypsnm,  turf,  mineral  waters ;  and  yellow  amber  u 
gatheied  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  few  mannfactares  are 
confined  to  paper,  potash,  distilled  spirits,  and  bricks.  The 
exports  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  timber, 
planks,  skins,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  resin,  and  other  raw  products. 
The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Windau  and 
Liebau.     The  roads  are  obstructed  by  forests  and  morasses. 

The  climate  of  Lithuania  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  is  nearly  a  level,  occasionally  arched  by  a 
few  small  hills.  The  soil  is  in  some  places  sandy,  in  others 
marshy,  or  covered  with  woods,  but  always  very  productive  under 
good  culture.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Niemen,  the  Prsypiec,  and  Bug.  The  country  is 
also  frequently  interrupted  by  beautiful  lakes  filled  with  fi.sh,  and 
romantic  morasses,  occupied  by  the  feathered  songsters.  Lithua- 
nia raises  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  produces  abundance  of 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  honey,  and  wax.  The  mineral  kingdom 
yields  iron  and  turf;  the  extensive  forests  are  filled  with  game, 
containing  the  urus,  lynx,  elk,  beaver,  and  other  animals  equally 
valuable  and  exciting.  Corn,  wax,  honey,  wolf  and  bear  skins, 
leather,  wool,  and  good  horses  are  exported  in  abundance.  The 
manufactures  are  iron,  glass,  and  leather,  and  it  must  be  added, 
that  their  distilleries  arc  far  too  numerous  for  the  morals  of  the 
people.* 

«  Malte  Brun,  b.  113, 114, 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

RELIGION. 

Paganism— Roman  Church — ^Jesuits— Teutonic  KnightB— ^reek  Church 
—Judaism— Protettants— Other  Religioua  Secl»— Polish  Clei^— Cod- 
dusioDs* 

Section   I. 

PAOAlflOf. 

Previous  to  the  tenth  century,  Poland,  Sanaatia,  and  their 
ancestors,  including  all  the  nations  in  the  north  of  Europe,  with 
the  nnmerons  nomadic  tribes,  were  the  devotees  of  Paganism,  low 
idolaters,  worshipping  snakes  and  reptiles,  and  the  most  loath- 
some ohjeots  in  natare — the  slaves  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
brutality.  This  was  the  general  character  of  their  religion  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era,  and  as  early  as  history  and  tradition  can 
trace  them.  Though  the  ancient  monuments  of  Pagan  worship 
in  Poland  have  mostly  disappeared,  yet  there  are  many  fragments 
of  their  idolatrous  worship  still  remaining.  Gnesne,  Cracow, 
Wilna,  and  other  places,  have  long  been  known  as  sacred  towns, 
where  the  genuflections  of  heathendom  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  deluded  devotees.  The  Pagan  gods  of  the  Slavic  and  Scan- 
dinavian nations  were  so  numerous  and  sectional,  that  it  would  bo 
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impossible  in  all  cases  to  designate  th»  idols  and  fabulous  diyini- 
ties  of  each  tribe  or  nation  wbich  early  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Eorope,  and  conse- 
quently we  can  deal  only  in  general  terms  in  describing  the  early 
Paganism  of  Poland  * 

Odin,  or  Odinus,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  particularly  of  the  Scandinavians 
and  northern  Germans.  This  deity  was  early  known  in  the  north 
by  several  names,  such  as  Woden,  Ouoden,  Vothin,  Othin,  fro. 
Woden  was  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  the  god  of  mer- 
chants, corresponding  to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Mer- 
ourius  of  the  Latins.  From  the  name  of  this  deity  we  have 
derived  the  name  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  Wodanstag^  or 
Wednesday.  The  early  history  of  this  great  Pagan  deity  is 
filled  with  a  variety  of  fabulous  and  ridiculous  events.  Perun, 
the  great  god  of  the  Slavic  nations,  never  held  a  very  distin- 
guished rank  in^  the  Polish  mythology.  So  also  Biel-Bog  and 
Czernobog  were  distinguished  deities  of  the  Sorabians  and 
Silesians,  but  were  not  much  respected  in  Poland  Proper.  Jess, 
the  god  of  thunder,  was  associated  with  others  of  Celtic  and 
Etruscan  notoriety — Dsiewanna,  the  beautiful  goddess  of  life  and 
youth — Liada,  the  god  of  war — Selo,  Polelo,  and  many  other 
Polish  divinities,  all  Slavonic  names,  were  generally  adored  by 
the  early  northern  Pagans.  Nia,  the  god  of  death  and  the  abyss, 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  heathen  at  Niamts  in  Silesia,  and  at 
Niemts  in  Moldavia,  was  generally  revered  by  the  eastern  Slavo- 
nians. The  traces  and  monuments  of  heathen  worship  among 
the  ancient  Wends  or  Slavi  on  the  Baltic,  are  more  distinct ;  and 
their  rich  temples,  numerous  idols,  and  less  barbarous  customs, 

*  Fletcher,  33. 
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were  not  well  adapted  to  the  sayage  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the 
oountrj.  It  is  remarkable  that  history  has  handed  down  to  us, 
with  surprising  care  and  accuracy,  not  only  the  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  great  divinities,  but  those  of  the  small  gods — ^the 
Zemopaci  or  earthly  spirits — ^from  the  god  of  cherries  and  nuti^ 
to  the  god  that  kindlei  and  extinguisAes  the  fire.  On  suryeying 
the  oriental  literature  of  the  northern  nations,  we  find  many  of 
the  names  of  their  deities  derived  from  the  ancient  Lithuanian, 
or  some  Slavonic  dialect,  anterior  to  the  Polish  language.  The 
houses  of  the  Poles,  and  other  nations  generally  throughout  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  were  peopled  from  the  ceUar  to  the 
garret  and  dormitory  with  hordes  of  gods,  which  formed  the  reli- 
gion of  these  degraded  Pagans. 

According  to  the  principles  of  northern  mythology,  there  were 
originally  no  heavens  above,  nor  earth  below ;  but  only  a  bottom- 
less deep,  a  world  of  mist,  and  a  chaotic  mass  of  matter,  which  they 
call  Nifihdm^  in  which  flowed  the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour 
everything,  called  Htotrgelmer,  From  this  fountain  continually 
issue  twelve  rivers,  known  as  JSliwagar,  which,  when  they  had 
flowed  so  far  from  their  source  that  their  fluid  contents  had 
become  hardened,  they  ceased  running,  and  congealed  into  ice; 
and  one  layer  successively  formed  over  another,  until  the  great 
deep  was  filled.  In  a  southerly  direction  from  this  world  of  mist 
was  the  world  of  light  or  fire,  called  3Twssj^ellheimj  or  Mispelhdm, 
The  former  was  the  great  source  of  everything  dark  and  cold ; 
and  from  the  latter  proceeded  whatever  is  warm  or  light.  A  warm 
wind  blowing  from  the  latter  upon  the  ice  melted  it ;  and  the 
drops  of  water  so  produced  were  animated  into  life  by  the  power 
of  the  deity  who  sent  the  wind  ;  and  from  them  sprang  the  ice- 
giant  Ymir.     Under  Ymir^s  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and 
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woman,  and  one  of  his  legs  begat  a  son  from  the  other,  who  were 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  ice-giants.  From  the  mixture  of  ice 
and  heat  originated  also  the  cow  Andambla,  from  whose  dags  ran 
four  streams  of  milk,  which  nourished  Tmir.  This  cow  supported 
herself  by  licking  the  salt  stones  of  the  ice ;  and  one  day,  as  she  was 
thus  licking  the  stones  in  the  evening,  human  hair  suddenly  grew 
out  of  them  ;  on  the  next  day  a  head  appeared  ;  and  on  the  third 
an  entire  man  called  Bore  made  his  appearance.  This  man  had 
a  son  named  Bor,  who  married  Belsta,  daughter  of  the  giant 
Mountain-Tate.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons, 
Odin,  Wile,  and  Ye,  who  became  the  rulers  of  heaven  and  earth. 
The  children  of  Bor  were  good  and  virtuous,  but  thorn  of  Ymir 
were  vicious  and  wicked ;  and  henoe  they  were  constantly  warring 
against  each  other. 

After  continuing  this  war  for  a  long  time,  the  sons  of  Bor 
finally  slew  the  ice-giant,  threw  his  body  into  the  deep,  and  from 
it  created  the  world.  They  made  the  sea  and  rivers  out  of  his 
blood,  from  his  flesh  they  formed  the  earth,  from  his  hair  they 
manufactured  the  grass,  from  his  bones  they  formed  the  rocks, 
from  his  teeth  and  broken  jaws  they  created  the  stones,  and  from 
his  head  they  made  the  heavens,  which  they  extended  over  the 
earth  by  its  four  ends,  at  each  of  which  they  placed  the  dwarfs 
called  Austre,  Westre,  Sudre,  Nordre.  From  the  sparks  and 
light  which  proceeded  from  Musspellheim  they  made  the  stars, 
and  fastened  them  to  the  heavens  to  light  the  earth.  They  then 
threw  Ymir's  brains  into  the  air,  and  it  formed  tiw  clouds.  On 
a  certiun  day,  as  Bor's  sons  were  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
found  two  blocks,  from  which  they  created  a  man  called  Askur  or 
ashy  and  a  woman,  JSmbla  or  alder.  One  gave  them  life  and 
soul,  the  second  motion  and  reason,  and  the  third  the  face,  Ian- 
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gauge,  hearing,  and  sight.  Tliis  cosmogony  is  eyidentlj  in 
barmonj  with  a  northern  view  of  nature,  as  it  passes  from  the 
death  of  winter  into  life,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world  asso- 
ciated with  the  living  appearance  of  spring.  It  would  be  a  very 
natural  conclusion  to  the  e&rlj  ignorant  Scandinavians,  that  ice 
should  have  appeared  as  the  primeval  matter  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  as  evil  because  it  destroys  the  life  of  nature.  The 
principles  of  this  cosmogony  are  therefore  a  physical  allegory, 
similar  to  other  false  systems  of  mythologies.  On  this  principle 
the  creation  of  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  moon,  are  prominent 
facts.  The  giant  Darkness,  Niorwi  or  Narfi,  had  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Night  or  NoU^  dark  and  sombre  like  her  race.  She 
was  married  three  times,  and  bore  to  Nagelfari,  or  Air  Ether,  a 
son  called  Andur,  or  matter ;  to  Anar,  or  the  forming  principle, 
she  bore  Jord,  or  the  earth  ;  to  Dellingar,  or  twilight,  she  gave 
Dagur,  or  day,  who  was  light,  like  his  paternal  race.  Al&dur 
now  took  Nott  and  Dagur,  or  night  and  day,  to  the  heavens,  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  horse  and  car  to  drive  round  the  earth  daily. 
Night  rode  first  on  her  horse,  Hrimfazi,  or  Blackmane,  which 
every  morning  bedews  the  earth  with  the  foam  from  his  mouth. 
The  horse  of  Dagur,  Skinfaxi,  or  Shiningmane,  illumines  with  his 
mane  the  earth  and  air. 

Mundilfari,  or  the  mover  of  the  axis,  had  two  beautiful  children, 
Sool  and  Maan,  sun  and  moon.  Beins  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
beautiful  daughter,  he  married  her  to  Glemur,  the  god  of  joy. 
The  gods  being  highly  offended  at  his  daring  presumption,  deprived 
him  of  his  children,  and  removed  them  to  the  heavens.  Sool  was 
engaged  in  driving  the  horses  of  the  Sun's  car,  and  Maan  those 
of  the  Moon's  car,  and  to  watch  over  her  increase  and  decrease. 
In  this  mythology,  the  giants  living  around  the  original  chaos 
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produced  the  lords  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  aud  lower  regions. 
-The  giants,  Titans  and  Cjrclops,  are  also  the  ancestors  of  the 
Grecian  gods  ;  and  both  in  the  Grecian  and  northern  mjihologj  a 
new  race  of  gods  drives  out  and  expels  the  ancient.  The  ancient 
and  modern  system  both  seem  to  have  ibeir  connecting  point  in 
Odin,  as  with  Jupiter  in  the  Greek  system,  if  we  distinguish 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Odin.  The  former  was  known  as 
the  symbol  and  deity  of  light  and  the  sun,  whose  memory  comes 
down  to  us  connected  with  several  interesting  fables ;  sucb  as  his 
marriage  with  the  earth,  his  daily  amours  with  the  goddess  of  the 
waters,  whom  he  visits  every  night  to  drink  of  her  elements  from 
the  golden  cup,  the  marriage  of  his  ibys  with  the  vapors  of 
mother  earth,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  god  of  thunder,  and  other 
similar  fables. 

All  these  fictions  were  transferred  to  the  younger  Odin,  tlie 
great  chief  of  the  Council  of  Aser.  According  to  northern 
mythology,  the  Aser  or  Asiatics  are  the  new  race  of  gods  which 
oame  with  Odin  to  the  north  of  Europe  from  Asia.  According 
to  the  northern  chronicles,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  perhaps  earlier,  Sigge,  the  chief  of  the  Aser,  who  are 
an  Asiatic  tribe,  emigrated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Caucasus 
into  Northern  Europe,  who  were  most  probably  driven  out  by  the 
Romans.  His  course  was  north-westerly  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Enssia,  over  which  he  established  one  of  his  sons  as  a  sovereign, 
and  also  one  over  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  He  then  marched 
through  Cimbria  to  Denmark,  which  submitted  to  his  fifth  son 
Skiold  as  its  ruler  ;  and  thence  went  over  to  Sweden,  where  Gyef 
then  ruled,  who  paid  homage  to  this  distinguished  stranger.  Here 
he  soon  became  the  absolute  sovereign,  where  he  built  Sigtuna  as 
the  capital  of  his  new  and  great  empire,  established  a  new  code 
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of  laws,  and  a  new  religion.  Here  the  name  of  Odin  was 
aasnmed  by  himself,  while  he  established  the  priesthood  of  the 
twelve  Drottars,  who  conducted  the  secret  worship  and  the  admin- 
istration of  JHStioe,  and  prophetically  revealed  to  the  astonished 
masses  the  great  mysteries  of  futurity.  Gibbon  and  Munter  con- 
sider Odin  a  Shaman,  and  his  religion  Lamaism.  He  is  the  god 
of  song  and  war,  the  inventor  of  the  Runio  alphabet,  and  a  most 
fearful  enchanter. 

The  Aser,  according  to  the  Scalds,  comprehend  Odin  the  god 
of  gods,  the  first  and  oldest  of  all,  who  never  dies,  and  sits  upon 
his  elevated  throne  Lidskjalf,  where  he  surveys  everything  in  the 
universe,  with  his  spear  Gungner  by  his  side.  He  has  twelve 
chief  names,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  others,  in  the  ancient 
Asgard.  Sleipner  is  his  swift  steed.  From  him  and  his  wife 
Frigga  are  descended  the  gods ;  and  hence  he  is  called  Alfadur^ 
or  fiither  of  all ;  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  Walfader, 
the  father  of  all  who  fall  in  battle — a  title  which  he  claims 
as  the  ruler  of  Valhalla.  His  divine  queen  Frigga  shares  with 
him  his  awful  throne,  from  which  they  view  with  unerring  ken  all 
things  in  this  world,  both  good  and  evil.  Her  divine  majesty 
knows  the  fate  of  all  mortals,  which  for  wise  reasons  she  conceals 
in  her  own  heavenly  bosom.  Their  heaven-born  sons  are  Thor 
and  Balder.  Thor  ranks  as  the  god  of  thunder — a  symbol  of 
physical  strength — the  strongest  of  all  gods  and  mortals,  whose 
terrific  footsteps  roar  like  the  storm,  and  whose  hammer,  Miolner, 
the  crusher,  crushes  and  pulverizes  the  hardest  substances. 
Balder,  who  is  the  god  of  eloquence  and  justice,  is  the  most 
youthful,  beautiful,  and  innocent  of  all  the  divinities;  who  is 
more  lovely  than  the  lily,  and  in  honor  of  whom  the  sweetest 
^nd  whitest  flower  received  the  name  Baldrian,     His  wife  Nana, 
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the  datigbter  of  Gewar,  with  great  modesty  ancl  beauty,  defers  to 
the  heavenly  mind  of  her  divine  consort.  She  is  represented  as  * 
bearing  Forfete,  the  god  of  concord,  who  resembles  the  rainbow 
when  it  spans  the  dark  and  portentous  cloud.  As  the  god  of 
peace,  he  quiets  all  the  strife  and  animosities  of  erring  mortals. 
His  celestial  palace  Glifcner  rests  on  pillars  of  gold,  whose  exter- 
nal splendor  and  internal  glory  glitter  with  a  divine  effulgence, 
which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  almost  perverts  the  vision 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  The  fearful  Niord — ^the  god  of  the 
winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce,  and  of  wealth — shakes  his  vans 
in  the  roaring  storm,  until  the  whole  world  trembles  and  quakes 
with  fear.  His  divine  lady-love  Scada,  a  daughter  of  the  moun- 
tain-giant Thiasse,  is  the  mother  of  the  beautiful,  beneficent, 
aooomplished,  and  mighty  Frei  and  Freia. 

Frei,  who  dances  and  floats  through  the  earth,  adorned  with 
the  shining  garments  of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun  ;  and  on 
his  frowns  or  smiles  depend  the  blessings  of  sunshine,  plenty,  or 
dearth,  with  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  husbandmen.  He 
sways  an  absolute  sceptre  in  the  kingdom  of  Alfheim,  inhabited 
only  by  the  elfs,  his  celestial  subjects.  His  divine  majesty  is  so 
refined  in  his  equestrian  tastes,  that  he  prefers  to  ride  a  wild  boar 
with  golden  bristles,  instead  of  a  horse  so  common  to  mortals. 
His  divinity,  it  would  seem,  is  not  proof  against  love,  even  in  the 
Pagan  heavens,  where  the  tender  passion  prevails,  and  where  his 
royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  marriage  of  the  amiable 
Gerda,  Gymer's  daughter,  as  his  wife.  Freia,  or  Fraa,  the  god- 
dess of  love,  at  whose  shrine  the  victims  of  the  sacred  flama^ay 
their  devotions,  in  every  possible  variety  of  genuflections,  surveys 
her  devotees  with  eyes  of  eternal  spring,  contrasted  with  hor 

beautiful  neck  and   cheek  of  everlasting  light.     She  deigns  to 
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reveal  herself  to  mortals  as  the  mildest  and  most  benerolent  of 
all  the  gods,  who  loves  to  listen  to  the  sweet  songs  and  humble 
prayers  of  her  devout  worshippers.  As  a  weeping  widow,  she 
mourns  lor  Odur,  her  beloved  and  lost  husband,  to  whom  she 
vouchsafed  the  heavenly  present  of  two  daughters,  as  the  fruits 
of  their  conjugal  life — ^Nossa,  the  model  of  all  beauty,  grace,  and 
moral  excellence,  and  Gersemi. 

Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  god  who  knows  no  fear,  whose  terrifie 
looks  inflict  mortal  wounds  on  his  foes,  and  whose  majestie  stature 
resembles  the  lofty  fir,  dashes  his  furious  thunderbolts  at  the  heads 
of  his  enemies,  and  brandishes  his  forked  lightning*  on  the  battle- 
field. All  brave  warriors  receive  his  protection,  though  he  is  not 
properly  the  god  of  war,  but  rather  of  power  and  valor,  and  the 
sworn  enemy  of  peace  and  treaties.  The  character  of  thb 
divinity  had  a  controlling  and  destructive  influence  on  the  Poles, 
who  always  thirsted  for  war,  despised  peace,  and  violated  their 
treaties.  The  character  of  Braga,  his  brother,  is  widely  different ; 
he  rules  as  the  god  of  wisdom  and  poetry,  which  from  him  takea 
the  name  of  ISragur,  He  delights  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  with  his  golden  telyn  or  harp,  strikes  those  chords  of  harmony 
which  produces  the  sweetest  music  of  the  spheres.  His  amiable 
and  lovely  wife  Iduna,  who  officiates  in  his  heavenly  mansioa 
with  all  the  winning  elegance  and  charms  of  a  goddess,  preserves 
the  apples  of  immortality,  which  she  invitingly  holds  in  her  snowy, 
attenuated  hands,  in  vessels  of  shining  gold,  as  she  stands  the 
personification  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely,  with  her  raven 
locks  flowing  round  her  snow-white  neck  and  heaving  bosom, 
beckoning  the  spirits  of  heroes  as  they  fall  bravely  and  gloriously 
in  battle,  where  she  mildly  and  gaily  receives  them  into  Valhalla, 
the  hero's  heaven.     There  she  serves  them  with  the  divine  apples, 
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whieh  presenra  the  eternal  joutJi  of  the  gods,  in  those  snhlime  and 
heavenly  regions  where  the  worthy  hero  forever  reigns  as  the 
associate  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Surely  the  devout  heart  of  an 
evangelical  Christian  can  hardly  resist  the  temptations  of  such 
imaginary  bliss,  and  is  almost  willing  to  pardon  all  the  sins  and 
lollies  of  the  benighted  Poles,  whose  religion  recognized  such  ficti- 
tions,  though  flattering  immortality. 

But  the  heavenly  fecundity  of  the  immortal  Odin  does  not  stop 
here.  He  had  other  sons,  among  whom  are  Hermode,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  who  appears  in  his  official  costume,  armed 
with  a  helmet  and  mail ;  Yidar,  whose  strength  vies  with  Thor, 
the  god  of  sOence  ;  and  Wale,  the  god  of  the  bow.  Uller,  the 
son  of  Thor  the  Uiunderer,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  figure,  reigns  as  the  master  of  archery  and 
skating,  and  always  listens  to  the  invocations  of  his  heroes,  who 
are  engaged  in  single  combat  or  duelling.  His  sublime  features 
are  adorned  with  a  silver  circle,  which  surrounds  the  youthful 
down  of  his  chin  ;  and  his  empire  is  Ydalir,  or  rain,  where  he 
rules  with  the  dignity  and  benevolence  of  a  god. 

Those  divinities  whoso  origin  and  character  are  involved  in 
great  mystery  are  Hoder,  the  blind  god  and  murderer  of  Balder, 
a  crime  which  the  gods  never  have  pardoned,  and  alwaye  refuse 
to  hear  even  his  name  pronounced.  Also  Heimdal,  or  Himindaly 
the  monstrous  son  of  nine  gigantic  sisters,  born  and  cradled  on 
the  margin  of  the  earth,  a  great  and  mysterious  god,  guards  the 
Bifrost,  the  bridge  that  leads  to  heaven,  like  a  rainbow,  against 
the  invasions  of  the  giants.  His  optics  are  so  powerful,  that  he 
sees  as  clearly  in  the  darkest  night  as  in  the  brightest  day  ;  his 
auditory  nerves  are  so  pcifoct  that  he  hears  the  gross  grow  in  the 
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fields  and  the  wool  on  the  lambs.    He  always  wean  a  peosiTa 
brow,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  serene  and  happy  breast. 

Among  the  superior  or  aristocratic  goddesses,  and  next  to 
Frigga,  ranks  Laga.  Syra  is  the  phy8i<Han  of  the  gods. 
Gesione,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  who  claims  for  herself  iho 
immaculate  virtue  of  celibacy,  carefully  protects  all  of  her  sex 
who  follow  her  example ;  and  resenres  the  best  treasures  and  apar^ 
ments  in  her  heavenly  mansions  for  all  those  curious  creatures  of 
her  sex,  who  by  accident,  ignorance,  or  voluntary  choice,  live  and 
die  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness.  Jylla,  a  virgm,  like  Gesione, 
whose  beautiful  form  and  symmetrical  features,  adorned  with  flowing 
locks,  and  a  diadem  of  pure  and  bumishad  gold,  is  intrusted  with 
the  momentous  secrets  of  the  divine  Frigga ;  for  whom  Gna 
officiates  as  royal  messenger,  flying  through  the  heavens  on  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  bearing  the  sacred  messages  of  the  goddesses  to 
th6  gods  and  mortals  throughout  all  worlds  and  kingdoms. 
Helyn,  or  Lyna,  the  goddess  of  gentility,  politeness,  friendship, 
and  fidelity,  adorned  with  ruby  cheeks  and  rosy  lips,  sweetly 
kisses  away  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate ;  and 
mildly  clasping  the  children  of  sorrow  in  her  paternal  arms, 
attended  by  the  servants  of  the  goddess  of  love,  kindly  bears 
them  home  to  her  heavenly  mansions.  The  amiable  goddess 
Siona  exercises  her  heavenly  gifts  in  the  discharge  of  her  official 
duties,  by  kindling  the  first  sweet  feelings  in  the  tender  breasts 
of  lovely  youths  and  maids,  and  inclines  them  to  mutual  love ; 
but  never  spends  her  precious  time  in  fruitless  experiments  of 
love  with  the  hearts  of  old  maids  and  bachelors.  Lobna,  or 
Loffna,  fills  with  fidelity  and  ability  the  important  and  difficult 
office  of  reconciling  coquettish  and  quarrelsome  lovers;  while 
the  ancient  and  omnipresent  Wora  penetrates  every  secret  of 
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the  heart ;  and  Sjnia,  the  guard  of  heaven,  rolee^s  the  goddeas 
of  justice  and  law,  and  punishes  peijurj.  Wara,  the  goddess  of 
marriage,  who  is  always  listening  attentively  to  the  secret  sighs, 
the  vows,  and  oaths  of  lovers,  affectionately  unites  the  true  and 
faithful,  but  punishes  the  faithless  and  all  the  arts  of  seduction 
with  unrelenting  severity.  And  the  worthy  Snotra,  the  goddess 
of  modesty,  is  the  protectress  of  all  virtuous  youths  and  maids. 
A  large  ash,  or  an  ash  forest,  called  Ygdrasily  the  great 
mythological  tree  of  all  the  world,  stands  over  the  well  of  time, 
waving  its  extensive  branches  over  aU  the  universe ;  while  its 
towering  trunk  throws  its  top  above  the  heavens.  This  miracu- 
lous tree  is  supported  by  three  roots,  which  branch  out  in 
different  directions,  one  among  the  gods,  another  among  the 
giants,  and  a  third  under  Hela.  Near  tiie  middle  root  issues  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  fountain  of  Mimers,  Near  the 
heavenljf  root  is  the  sacred  fountain  where  the  Gods  hold  their 
national  councils,  and  make  known  their  wise  and  righteous  deci- 
sions. From  these  sacred  fountains  rise  three  beautiful  maids, 
the  NorncLfy  whose  names  are  Urd^  the  Past,  Veramdt^  the  Pre- 
sent, and  Skauldy  the  Future.  These  heavenly  beings  determine 
the  fate  of  all  mortal  beings  and  things,  and  aid  or  furnish  them 
by  their  good  or  evil  ministers,  according  to  their  deeds  and 
merits  by  the  divine  laws  of  Odin.  On  the  top  of  this  lofty  ash 
sits  an  eagle,  whose  piercing  and  far-seeing  eyes  survey  with  a 
single  glance  everything  above,  around,  and  below.  A  squirrel, 
or  Rotatoskr^  runs  up  and  down  the  sacred  twmk  ;  four  stags, 
Dain,  Dynair,  Dnalin,  and  Dyrathor,  roam  through  the  ethereal 
branches,  feeding  on  the  bark  ;  a  serpent  gnaws  its  roots  below  ; 
while  the  holy  maids  water  it  from  the  sacred  fountain,  to  con- 
tinue its  eternal  bloom,  and  prevent  its  withering.     From  the 
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leaTes  of  the  aaered  ash  gently  falls  a  sweet  dew,  the  delioiouji 
food  of  bees ;  orer  the  fonntun  sing  two  beautiful  swans,  and 
here  are  heard  Heimdal's  song  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  the 
world,  with  the  yoiees  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fatnre 
mingling  in  the  wise  oonnoils  of  the  gods. 

Eyen  the  gods  themselves  oondesoend  to  learn  tiie  wisdom  of 
Ihe  Nomas — ^the  just  and  stem  goddesses  who  rale  over  all. 
Thej  were  highly  honored,  and  splendid  temples  were  erected  for 
their  worship,  in  which  their  oraoles  were  oonsnlted.  The  Val- 
kyrias  or  Disss,  are  beings  equally  mysterious,  awful,  and 
beautiful ;  neither  daughters  of  heaven  nor  of  hell ;  neither 
begot  by  gods,  nor  nursed  by  mortal  nor  immortal  mothers. 
Their  birth  is  without  record  or  tradition  ;  and  their  name  indi- 
cates the  ^'  choosers  of  the  slain,"  derived  from  loaZ,  a  heap  of 
killed,  and  kyria^  to  choose.  They  are  represented  in  the  songs 
of  the  scalds  as  the  most  awful  and  horrid  of  aU  the  celestial 
beings,  although  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  lovely  maids  of 
Odin ;  armed  with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mounted  on  horses  as 
fleet  as  the  wind.  The  heroes  of  this  earth  long  for  their  arrival 
on  the  day  of  deadly  combat,  when  enamored  of  their  heavenly 
charms,  they  meet  them  in  the  embraces  of  heroic  death,  and 
conduct  them  to  Yalballa,  the  celestial  mansion  of  heroes. 

The  heavenly  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  gods,  b  Asgard,  the 
fortress  of  heaven,  which  is  connected  with  the  earth  by  the 
bridge  Bifrost.  Asgard  contains  the  sacred  palaces  of  the 
deities.  There  st^ines  the  silver  palace  of  Odin,  Vaiaskialfy 
inhabited  by  all  the  divinities.  In  the  centre  of  Asgard,  in  the 
valley  of  Ida,  is  the  hall,  Mrhere  the  gods  convene  to  administer 
justice.  This  sacred  place,  which  is  the  most  highly  ornamented 
of  all  the  heavenly  mansions,  contained  Gladhoim,  the  hall  of 
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joy,  Wingolf,  the  palaea  of  friencbldp  and  Ioto,  and  Glasor,  the 
Ibrest  of  golden  tree0.  Yidlialla,  the  royal  mansion  of  heroea, 
who  had  gloriously  fallen  in  baitlO)  is  a  separate  residence,  sur- 
rounded and  adorned  with  beautiful  groves'  and  enyirons.  Here 
life  is  passed  in  bloody  war  and  riotous  revelry ;  but  all  wounds 
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here  received  in  battle,  are  healed  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  sounds 
for  the  royal  feast,  where  the  heroes  quaff  the  oil  of  Enherium, 
and  the  beautiful  Yalkyrias  fill  their  golden  cups.  Although  the 
number  of  heroes  is  immense,  and  continually  increasing  with 
ind^nite  rapidity,  yet  the  gods  will  desire  a  much  greater  con- 
course of  these  gallant  spirits,  when  the  wolf  Fenris  shall  come. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  visionary  religion  as 
this,  which  seems  to  haye  exhausted  the  imagination  of  all  Pagan- 
ism for  more  than  five  thousand  years,  should  permit  the  heaven 
of  Odin  to  be  annoyed  by  evil  spirits.  Loke,  the  son  of  the  giant 
Farbante  luid  of  Laufeya,  though  his  divine  nature  is  somewhat 
equivocal,  is  a  superhuman  being,  adorned  with  a  most  beautiful 
body,  but  possessed  of  a  most  malignant  spirit.  By  the  fiendish 
giantess  Angerbode,  the  messenger  of  evil,  he  had  Hela,  the  god- 
dess of  the  lower  regions,  variegated  with  half,  blue  and  half 
fledi-color,  and  with  the  most  terrific  figure  associated  with  the 
wolf  Fenris,  and  the  horrible  serpent  of  Midgard,  Jormungandur, 
which  surrounds  the  whole  earth  with  his  hideous  ooik,  poisonous 
fiings,  and  forked  tongue. 

This  evil  goddess  Hela  rules  in  Niflheim.  Her  mansion  is 
called  Elidmir,  or  grief;  her  bed  is  Eor,  or  disease ;  her  table 
Hungr,  or  hunger ;  her  servants  are  Ganglati  and  Ganghol,  or 
lethargy  and  delay.  AH  who  died  of  sickness  and  old  age 
descend  to  her  dark  mansions.  And  thus  the  blissful  Asgard  and 
infernal  Niflheim  stand  opposed  as  the  heaven  and  hell  of  Odin. 
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Tbifl  Pagan  religion  extends  its  wild  Tagaries  to  the  final 
destrnction  of  tiie  world.  After  mx  terrible  winters  l&ave  sno- 
oeeded  each  other,  with  all  their  calamities  and  eyils,  immense 
avalanohes  of  snow  and  ioe  will  rush  in  from  all  sides ;  the  oold 
will  be  seyere ;  the  storms  will  rage  with  the  greatest  violence ; 
the  snn  and  moon  will  be  veiled  in  darkness,  and  the  whole  world 
will  be  distracted  with  war,  and  delnged  in  hnman  Uood.  These 
calamities  will  be  the  harbingers  of  the  final  destmction  of  the 
world,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  great  *^  twilight  of  the  gods ;" 
the  end  of  all  things,  terrestrial  and  celestial.  Then  the  hideons 
wolf  Fenris,  a  monster  which,  when  he  opens  his  jaws,  tonches 
the  skies  with  the  upper,  and  t^e  awM  abyss  below  with  the 
under,  with  one  tremendous  oradi  of  his  greedy  fangs  devours  the 
world  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Musspellheimi 
under  the  command  of  the  violent  Surtur,  make  an  attack  upon 
Asgard.  These  bloodthirsty  giants  take  heaven  by  storm,  and 
the  moment  they  pass  over  heaven's  bridge  and  enter  the  celestial 
mansions,  the  bridge  falls  into  the  bottomless  pit  below.  There- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  precaution,  Heimdall  is  stationed  there  as  a 
watch,  while  the  gods  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  numerous 
heroes  of  Valhalla.  But  these  precautions  are  all  in  vain.  The 
gods  are  doomed  to  perish  ;  even  the  all-powerful  Odin  and  the 
mighty  Thor  are  not  exempt  from  this  general  destiny. 

After  this  universal  destruction  of  all  things,  a  new  world  will 
be  ushered  into  existence,  which  will  far  excel  all  former  worlds. 
A  new  and  more  refulgent  sun  will  then  throw  its  purer  and 
brighter  rays  across  the  *'  gray  east,"  and  illumine  the  whole 
earth ;  and  Lift  and  Liftrasor,  a  miraculous  human  pair  saved 
from  the  destructicHi,  and  nourished  on  the  morning  dew,  wiU 
renew  the  human  race  with  a  more  refined  and  heavenly  race. 
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The  jost  and  the  unjust  will  then  inhabit  new  and  separate  dwell- 
ings, where  they  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their 
merits.  Widar  the  conqueror,  and  Wale  the  powerful,  will  live 
in  the  celestial  halls  of  the  gods  after  the  flame  of  Surtur  is 
quenched.  Mode,  or  mental  power,  and  Magne,  or  strength,  will 
receive  the  crushing  hammer  after  Thor,  exhausted  by  the  strug- 
gle, has  perished,  and  Widar  tears  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  asunder. 
A'  new  earth  will  arise  from  chaos,  in  the  splendor  of  eternal 
youth  'j  the  climate  of  the  north  will  no  longer  be  chilled  with  ice 
or  frost,  but  a  perpetual  spring  will  reign  there ;  and  Baldar, 
the  god  of  peace,  who  will  be  again  raised  from  the  dead,  will 
receive  into  his  eternal  heaven  of  rest  aU  the  virtuous. 

The  origin  of  the  mythology  or  reli^on  of  Odin  is  a  matter  of 
much  literary  speculation  among  the  learned.  We  find  in  it 
many  traces  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
of  man,  the  serpent,  the  final  conflagration  of  the  earth,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heavens  and  new  earth ;  which  are  undoubtedly 
Asiatic  traditions,  and  originally  derived  from  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  and  their  ancestors,  reaching  back  perhaps  to  Noah.  We 
can  also  discover  some  strong  resemblances  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  several  traces  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Slavo- 
nians, Persians,  and  Indians.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations  had  the  same  origin ;  their 
traditions,  manners,  institutions,  and  history,  all  harmonise  in  this 
conclusion.  The  characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  are  all  applicable  to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  occu- 
pations  and  amusements,  which  consbted  in  hunting,  pasturage, 
and  predatory  wars — their  veneration  of  the  fair  sex — their  con- 
tempt of  learning,  and  love  of  the  songs  of  their  bards,  which 
constituted  their  only  records ;  their  hardy,  robust,  and  warlike 
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ohareoter,  are  aU  similar,  and  tend  to  establidi  a  common 
origin. 

In  connection  with  Odinism,  we  find  mingled  witli  the  Pagan* 
iam  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe  many  features  of  the 
Pa^ranism  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  Japanese,  the  Tartars,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Indians,  and  ancient  Egyptians;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  system  of  heathen  or  Christian 
religion  which  has  not  been  found  in  Poland  and  the  northern 
nations  at  some  period  of  their  history.  The  leading  features  of 
Paganism  and  its  elementary  principles  are  substantially  the  same 
in  all  ages,  nations,  and  countries.  Supreme  selfishness,  tyran- 
nical aristocracy,  abject  slavery,  the  pride  of  wealth  and  contempt 
of  the  poor,  ignorance  and  superstition ;  a  wild,  inflated,  and 
deranged  imagination,  without  sober  thought,  common  sense, 
or  sound  judgment ;  unlimited  sensuality ;  ambition  for  war,  and 
thirst  for  blood ;  a  blind  devotion  for  the  dead,  which  sacrifices 
human  victims ;  a  reckless  independence,  without  law  or  order  ; 
a  heaven  of  licentiousness,  and  a  hell  of  persecution,  regardless 
of  justice,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  Paganism,  which 
early  fastened  themselves  on  the  Poles  and  all  its  votaries,  and 
have  ever  been  manifest  in  the  history  of  that  fallen  nation. 
However  gratifying  and  dazzling  to  perverted,  deluded,  human 
nature,  the  pleasures  of  Odinism  and  all  other  false  systems  of 
religion  may  at  first  appear,  yet  the  experience  of  the  world  for 
nearly  six  thousand  years  has  clearly  proved  that  their  bliss  is 
only  misery,  when  compared  with  the  true  happiness  of  Lazarus 
in  Abraham's  bosom.* 

♦  Malte  Bran,  IV.,  374.    Anthon'a  Classical  Diet.,  012.    Penny  Cydo. 
XYI.,  400.    Amer.  Enq; do.,  IX.,  316. 
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Section  II. 

ROMAN   CHURCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  long  been  known  as  that 
aooiety  of  professed  Christians  which  acknowledge  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  its  visible  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Oreek 
Church,  which  likewise  calls  itself  a  catholic  or  imrersa/  church, 
but  refuses  all  allegiance  with  the  Roman  Pope.  The  Roman 
Church  exercised  a  religious  supremacy  over  all  Europe,  except- 
ing Russia  and  Turkey,  until  the  reformation  of  Luther.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  is,  that 
the  former  believe  the  Bible  the  only  repository  of  divine  revela- 
tion,  and  the  only  guide  of  Christian  faith ;  while  the  Catholic 
admits  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume  as  the  standard  of  the  Church 
in  connection  with  the  traditions  of  their  Church,  handed  down 
from  their  fathers,  of  which  the  Bible  forms  only  a  part ;  just  as 
a  code  of  laws  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  whole  law  of  the  land 
where  the  common  law  prevails,  as  in  England ;  having  all  its 
deficiencies  supplied  by  the  traditional  law  preserved  among 
the  people,  founded  on  ancient  customs  and  usages,  without 
which  no  code  could  exist.  The  Catholic  considers  these  reli- 
gious legends  and  traditions  as  the  very  soul  and  life  of  his 
Church  ;  and  believes  his  salvation  depends  upon  a  correct  under- 
standing of  this  vague  and  doubtful  history.  The  Pope  is  con- 
sidered the  head  of  all  the  Church ;  and  by  a  very  doubtful 
tradition,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  his  divine  supremacy  is  traced 
back  to  St.  Peter,  whom  Christ  made  the  rock  of  his  Church. 

According  to  the  Catholic  creed,  the  i^M)stles  established 
bishops  in  different  districts  and  countries,  at  convenient  dis- 
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tanoes  ;  and  after  their  death,  these  bishops,  and  their  snooessors 
in  office,  continued  to  rule  the  Church  until  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope,  in  whom  all  their  powers  were  concentrated.  The 
diocese  of  the  bishop  originally  consisted  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  a  city.  From  this  jurisdiction,  the  bishop  diffused 
Christianity  in  all  directions  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
organized  new  Christian  communities,  over  irtiich  he  placed 
pastors  as  his  delegates,  to  perform  a  part  of  his  official  duties. 
These  pastors,  and  the  presbytery  of  the  capital,  formed  the 
bishop's  great  council.  They  expressed  their  opinions  in  the 
i^nod  of  the  diocese  ;  while  the  presbytery  of  the  capital,  after- 
wards called  the  cathedral  chapters^  was  the  representatire  of 
those  pastors  who  did  not  assemble.  Episcopal  power,  properly 
so  called,  existed  only  in  the  bishop  ;  and  pastors  and  presbyters 
were  only  an  emanation  from  him. 

Pope,  from  the  Greek  term  papas,  or  father,  was  the  title  of. 
the  bishop  of  Rome  long  before  he  possessed  the  authority 
which  now  belongs  to  the  name.  From  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  he  was  the  first  among  the  five  patriarchs  or  superior 
bishops  of  Christendom  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  last  dwelling-place  of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  Pope  at  a 
Tery  early  day  assumed  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  held 
an  extensive  jurisdiction,  though  he  had  no  ecclesiastical  power 
oyer  foreign  dioceses.  But  the  popes  soon  began  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  by  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  had 
treasures  and  property  in  most  other  dioceses,  by  mingling  in 
arbitrations  and  ecclesiastical  suits,  and  by  studiously  ayailing 
themselyes  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence and  gain  universal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  diocesos.     In  the 
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yoar  344,  by  a  provincial  synod  of  Sardica,  and  by  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  in  445,  the  bifibop  of  Rome  had 
been  acknowledged  as  primate,  and  «8  the  final  tribunal  of  appeal 
from  the  other  bishops ;  but  in  the  west,  where  these  edicts  had 
the  force  of  law,  the  goyemment  of  the  popes  often  met  with 
violent  opposition  as  late  as  the  eighth  oentoiy.  About  this  time 
several  favorable  circumstances  contributed  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  papal  power. 

The  ancient  patriarchal  Greek  term  papasy  at  present  the 
name  given  to  every  clergyman  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  the  ori- 
ginal  cS  papa^papey  or  pope,  whidi,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empire,  was  the  title  of  all  tibe  bishops  in  the  first  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  some  instances  was  bestowed  on  venerable  clerks. 
In  the  times  of  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
every  bishop  had  the  title  of  pope.  During  the  seventh  ^oole- 
siastical  council,  in  869,  at  Constantinople,  the  term  pope  was 
c<mfined  to  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  about 
this  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of 
appropriating  the  title  exclusively  to  himself,  and  of  monopolii- 
ing  aU  its  powers  and  privileges.  Gregory  VII.  was  the  only 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  carry  the  papal  resolution  intoefiect. 
Accordingly  in  1073,  he  assembled  some  Italian  bishops  at  Rome^ 
who  formed  an  assembly  called  a  council,  which  at  once  excom- 
municated the  emperor  Henry,  and  declared  the  bishop  of  Rome 
the  sole  and  only  pope.  Among  the  early  popes  were  Leo  the 
Great,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  Gregory  I.,  called  the  Great,  a  good 
and  great  name  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  Leo  III,,  who  crowned 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century.  By  slow  and  almost  imper^ 
ceptible  degrees,  the  Pope  gained  absolute  power  in  all  things 
temporal  and  spiritual,  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  united 
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both  in  one  absolute  deepotism.  The  papal  power  commenced 
ita  reign  in  Poland  in  the  year  965,  under  Benedict  V.,  and  con- 
ttnned  to  control  the  destinies  of  that  unfortunate  oonntry  until 
its  final  dissolution.  The  influenoe  of  the  Pope  in  the  fid!  of 
Poland,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  its  accomplishment,  will  be 
reserred  for  a  subsequent  section. 

In  order  for  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  various  conflicting  religious  classes  of  Poland,  and  their  ruinous 
offsets  on  the  republic,  it  will  be  neceesarj  to  notice  briefly  the 
various  religious  orders  of  the  Romish  Church  who  represent  the 
Pope's  interest.     The  religious  orders  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
strictly  speidcing,  are  the  various  associations  subject  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  who  are  ostensibly  bound  by  monas* 
tio  vows  to  lead  strict  and  devotional  lives,  and  to  live  separate 
from  the  worid.    The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  East,  especially  in 
the  Greek  Church,  obey  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  the  same  as  the 
Baailiaiis  in  Spain.     But  in  tiie  Roman  Church  the  established 
rules  of  the.  monasteries  were  drawn  up  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nar- 
eta,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  a  spiritual  order.     The  moots- 
teries  of  the  Eastern  Churches  are  dbtmguished  by  the  names 
of  their  oommon  founders  and  guardian  saints  ;  though  they  are 
not  generally  so  closely  united  with  each  other  as  the  members  of 
the  Western  orders.     The  rules  of  St.  Benedict  require,  that 
the  principal  vows  to  be  assumed  by  every  novice  after  a  year's 
probation,  are  those  which  oommand  the  duty  of  prayer  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  labor,  perpetual  celibacy,  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
superiors  of  the  order,  and  constant  residence  in  the  monastery. 
These  rules,  together  with  the  black   cowl,  were  oommon   to 
almost  all  the  monks  and  nuns  in  the  West,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
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eommenoemeat  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  keaoe  the  Benedictine 
order  may  be  oonudered  as  the  only  order  ezistuig  daring  that 
period.  The  monasteries  belonging  to  it  were  under  the  goTem- 
ment  of  bishops,  controlled  by  saperiocs  ;  and  were  divided  into 
several  congregations,  differing  only  in  the  more  or  less  strict 
observance  of  their  rales,  such  as  the  Benedictines  of  Glogny,  of 
Monte^Yergine,  of  Monte-Casino,  of  Monte-Oliveto,  of  Valladolid, 
of  St.  Vannes,  of  St.  Manros,  of  Molk,  and  others. 

Dnring  the  kz  morals  and  almost  lifeless  religion  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  elevate  the  religions  standard 
of  the  Boman  Church  by  the  adoption  of  new  rales  founded  on 
those  of  St.  Benedict.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Camaldnlians,  the 
grey  monks  of  YaUombroea,  the  Silvestrines,  the  Grand-monta- 
nists,  the  Carthneians,  the  Celestines,  the  Cistercians,  the  Ber- 
nardines,  the  Fenillans,  the  RecoUets,  the  nnns  of  Port  Royal, 
the  Trappists,  and  the  order  of  Fontevrand.  The  rnlcs  of  St. 
Angnstine  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other  religions 
orders*  The  AngnsUne  code,  more  lax  in  its  devotions,  only 
required  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches 
of  his  diocese,  to  lead  a  canonical  life ;  meaning  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  seclusion,  and  formal  devotion,  at  certain  prescribed 
hours,  without  any  idea  of  founding  an  order  of  monks.  Hence 
the  monks  who  were  ranked  among  the  laity  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, could  not  of  course  adopt  the  Augustine  rules,  which  were 
originally  designed  for  the  clergy.  By  degrees,  however,  in  the 
eighth  century,  they  hegeoi  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
clerical  order;  and  in  the  tenth,  they  were  formally  declared 
clergymen,  by  receiving  permission  to  Assume  the  tonsure.  At 
length,  by  public  opinion,  and  several  papal  bulls,  ihey  were 
elevated  above  the  secular  clergy,  who  often  became  monks  or 
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formed  associations  for  the  performance  of  monastic  vows,  and 
for  leading  canonical  lives.  Of  this  class  of  monks  were  those 
of  St.  Savior,  in  ^e  Lateran,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  St. 
Genevieve,  and  others,  mho  belonged  to  the  regular  canons, 
whose  constitation  was  formed  on  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  regular  orders,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  same  society,  were 
the  Prsemonstratenses,  the  Augustines,  the  Servites,  the  Hiero- 
nymites  or  Jeronymites,  the  Jesuates,  and  Brigittins.  Under  the 
class  of  regular  orders  was  included  the  Carmelites,  who  were 
more  secluded  and  studious. 

The  Trinitarians,  or  Mathurines,  and  the  order  of  Grace,  were 
more  interested  in  worldly  a&irs.  The  Mendicants,  an  order  of 
Dominicans,  or  preaching  monks,  sometimes  called  Jacobins, 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  ambi- 
tious for  hierarchal  importance  and  political  influence.  To  the 
same  class  belonged  the  Franciscans,  comprising  the  Minorites, 
Conventuab,  Observantines,  Csasarines,  Amadcists,  nuns  of  St 
Clare,  Spirituals,  Eremites  or  Celestines,  Fraticelli,  Alcanta- 
rines,  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  and  Minims,  or  Paulanites.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  received  from  the  successive  Popes 
certain  immunities,  which  are  known  as  the  privileges  of  mendi- 
cant friars ;  and  the  same  monopolies  were  afterwards  granted  in 
part  to  the  Carmelites,  Augustines,  Servites,  and  Paulanites. 
These  papal  charters,  or  religious  corporations,  secured  to  the 
members  freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal  jurisdiction,  the 
privilege  of  demanding j  not  begging ^  alms  of  everybody  out  of 
the  monasteries ;  authority  to  preach  evcr3rwhere  without  regard 
to  the  parochial  rights  of  tbe  priests,  to  hear  confessions,  to  rea^ 
masses,  and  sell  papal  indulgences  for  any  and  all  crimes.  These 
rights  and  privileges  were  given  as  a  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
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fio6  niiioh  Qi6  old  lulee  required  diem  to  melcei  byliTing  in 
poverty. 

The  great  loss  which  the  Romish  Church  had  sustained  from 
the  Kefbrmation,  induced  the  popes^m  time  to  time  to  create 
new  orders,  with  now  immunities,  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Church.  To  these  new  eccle- 
siastical creations  belonged  the  Theatines,  the  Bamabitee, 
the  Somaskians,  the  Priests,  the  FaHiers  of  Oratory,  the  Laia- 
rists,  the  Jesuits,  the  Piarists,  the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  others.  But  the  panic  for  Catholic  orders  at  length 
became  so  common  to  both  sexes,  that  similar  associations  of 
women,  called  nuns,  were  formed  upon  similar  principles ;  whose 
monastic  vows  and  the  color  of  their  dresses,  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  male  departments ;  although  they  were  denied  the 
ezermse  of  the  prieetly  functions  of  the  monks.  The  male 
branch  was  called  the  first  order,  and  the  female  the  second. 
Besides  the  nnns  composing  the  second  order,  almost  all  the 
important  religious  orders  received  new  accessions  of  lay  brethren 
and  sisters,  who  performed  the  menial  services  of  the  m<Hiaste- 
ries,  in  order  that  the  choristers,  or  the  more  advanced  religious 
members,  properly  so  called,  might  devote  themselves  to  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  Church  without  intermption.  By  these 
new  acoesabns,  the  members  of  the  Church  were  rapidly 
increased. 

Under  the  name  of  oiierings  and  presents,  vast  numbers 
devoted  themselves,  their  property,  and  influence,  to  the  service 
of  the  various  religious  orders,  without  formally  becoming  mem- 
bers of  them.  In  this  way  whole  families  and  married  persons 
of  all  ranks  made  themselves  dependent  on  the  regular  clergy. 
By  this  community  of  property,  of  sexes,  of  interests,  and  of 
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Tioiotts  attootatioDs,  m  mi^t  nahmllj  be  expected,  the  Uttenst 
dueensipne  at  length  arose  between  the  different  religiooB  eiders, 
wbiteh  resulted  in  the  worst  qnarrela  and  factioiis ;  and  finally 
divided  Polish  soeietj  intoi^those  religions  and  political  partieB 
whose  hostilitieB  never  ceased,  and  finally  rained  the  nation.  Of 
all  the  religions  orders  which  proved  most  disastrons  to  Poland, 
ihe  Jesnita,  the  Piarists,  the  Laaarists,  the  Tentonic  Knights, 
the  Livonian  Order,  and  Ariana,  were  the  most  injurious,  and 
deserve  a  separate  notice.* 


Section  IQ. 

JESUITS. 

Of  all  the  religionfl  elements  which  distracted  and  convnbed 
Poland,  Jesnittfnn  was  the  most  injorions  to  the  best  interests  ni 
the  repnUic,  and  oontribnted  most  fiitally  in  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  The  Jesnita,  or  Society  of  Jesoa— a  shameful  misnomer 
— «re  a  weU-known  rel^ons  order,  which  by  art,  hypocrisy,  and 
papal  patronage,  gradoally  rose  from  a  few  ambitions  and  deluded 
individuals,  until  they  extended  their  influence  and  enkuged  their 
numbers  in  every  continent  and  nation  on  tiie  ^obe,  fastening 
themselves  npon  the  body  politic  Kke  a  moral  gangrene,  and 
seizbg  in  their  talons  aH  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
people  whenever  and  wherever  they  could  grasp  them*  No  other 
religious  order  ever  afforded  a  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  sect, 
or  raised  itself  to  an  equal  degree  of  power  and  historical  import- 
ance. Its  original  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  entitled  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  honor  or  dishonor  which  from  time  to  time  waa 
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atteched  to  tiie  inrtitiition.  WUk  at  the  Uniyenttj  of  PtriB, 
Loyola  formed  a  league  witli  several  of  his  feUow-stadente  to  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  to  Jemmlem,  and  midertake  the  modest  task 
of  eonverting  the  world  to  the  Catholic  JbitL  Pierre  le  Fevre,  a 
Savoyard,  Francis  Xavier,  a  native  of  Navarre,  James  LaineS| 
and  Nicholas  BohadOla,  two  Spaniards,  and  Rodrigaei,  a  Porta- 
gnese  noble,  had  the  honor  and  daring  of  being  the  first  com 
panions  of  Loyola  in  this  new  and  extraordinary  enterprise. 

Thw  contemplated  journey  to  Jerusalem  bemg  inteimpted  for 
a  time  by  a  war  with  the  Turks,  they  directed  their  steps  to  dif- 
ferent universities  in  Upper  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  new 
associates.  Loyola,  with  Le  Fevre  and  Laines,  visited  Rome, 
where  in  1539  the  founder  succeeded  in  organising  the  new  order, 
which  he  called  the  Society  of  JentSy  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
tended vision.  The  articles  of  confederation  bound  the  members 
to  the  most  rigorous  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  unreserved 
obedience  to  their  superiors ;  and  to  go  voluntarily,  without  hesi- 
tadoQ  and  Without  recompense,  to  any  part  of  the  world  where 
the  Pope  should  choose  to  send  them,  as  missionaries  for  the  con- 
version of  infideb  and  heretics ;  or  to  labor  in  the  serrice  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  any  other  way ;  and  to  devote  all  their  powers, 
time,  and  means,  to  ^e  accomplishment  of  the  good  work.  The 
novices,  on  being  initiated  into  the  order,  were  drilled  to  spiritual 
exercises ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  new  faith  was  subjected  to 
the  most  odious  and  severe  tests,  by  performing  the  most  menid 
offices  for  the  sick,  and  by  dressing  and  sucking  the  loadisome 
■ores  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 

By  a  special  bull  of  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  this  new  society  was 
establi3hed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  waning  interests  of 
the  papal  power ;  and  under  their  charter,  in  the  following  year. 
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the  members  oonrened  in  Rome  under  ihe  sanctioii  of  the  Pope, 
ana  ohose  their  founder  for  their  first  general,  Loyola,  Uke  many 
other  pioneers  of  novel  enterprises,  soon  showed  himself  incom- 
petent for  the  management  of  great  afiairs.  Like  all  other  leaders 
of  inferior  talents,  he  occupied  his  time  in  preliminaries  and  the 
pursuit  of  secondary  objects,  while  his  more  learned  and  sagacious 
associates,  and  particularly  Lainei,  matured  and  carried  out  his 
rude  plans  for  the  adyanoement  of  the  sacred  order.  The  &r- 
sceiDg  popes,  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.,  sensible  of  the  support 
which  the  papal  dominions  both  needed  and  expected  from  the 
iTOoiety,  granted  to  the  Jesuits  the  most  liberal  priTileges  and 
surprising  monopolies  erer  enjoyed  by  any  corporate  body  in 
church  or  state.  They  were  freely  allowed  all  the  rights  of  die 
mendicant  and  secular  orders,  and  were  exempt  from  sH  epis- 
copal and  civil  jurisdiction,  free  from  taxes,  and  were  subject  to 
no  authority  but  that  of  the  Pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order, 
and  were  permitted  to  exercise  every  priestly  function  among  all 
classes  of  men  with  greater  powers  than  archbishops.  They  could 
grant  absolutions  from  all  ecclesiastical  penalties,  could  change 
the  objects  of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches  and  estates 
without  farther  papal  ratification,  erect  houses  for  the  order ;  and 
when  desirable,  dispense  themselves  from  the  observance  of 
canonical  hours  of  fasts,  and  prohibitions  of  meats,  and  from  the 
use  of  the  breviary.  In  addition  to  all  these  unlimited  powers 
and  privileges,  their  general  was  invested  with  indefinite  power 
over  the  members  of  the  society;  could  send  them  where  he 
pleased  on  missions  of  every  kind,  ev«i  among  excommunicated 
heretics ;  could  appoint  them  professors  of  theology  at  pleasure  ; 
and  confer  academical  dignities  equal  to  those  given  by  the 
universitieB. 
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These  powers  and  privileges,  which  gave  the  Jesoiis  a  spiritoal 
snpreinacy  aknost  equal  to  the  Pope,  with  much  greater  religiotifl 
liberty  than  the  laity  possessed,  were  conferred  on  them  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  band  of  papal  missionaries,  who  wonld 
rescue  the  falling  interests  of  ihe  church,  which  was  then  trem- 
bling with  fear  and  crumbling  to  atoms  before  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  Luther  and  his  associates 
wwe  then  engaged  in  Gkrmany.  But  it  happened  in  this,  as  in 
all  similar  eases,  that  the  excess  of  evil  reacts  upon  itself,  and 
works  its  own  correction.  For  the  unlimited  powers  which  the 
Pope  had  conferred  on  this  ambitious  and  dangerous  order  were 
soon  abused  and  perverted  to  such  unworthy  purposes,  in  trying 
to  resist  the  powdr  of  Heaven  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation, 
that  in  a  short  time  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  and  a  reaction 
produced,  which  rendered  it  comparatively  harmless  and  useless 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  the  most  effectual.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  constitution  was  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
members  throughout  society,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wmb 
to  act  with  the  most  entire  union  and  subordination. 

The  order  was  divided  into  several  ranks  or  classes.  The 
novices  were  not  ranked  among  the  actual  members ;  the  lowest 
of  whom  were  the  secular  ooadfutors,  and  were  not  bound  by 
monastic  vows.  They  were  chosen  from  the  most  talented  and 
best  educated  classes,  without  regard  to  birth  or  external  circum* 
stances  j  and  were  tried  by  the  most  severe  tests  for  two  years,  in 
separate  novitiate  houses,  in  all  ima^nable  temptations  and  exer- 
cises of  self-denial  and  servile  obedience,  to  determine  whether 
they  would  be  useful  and  futhful  to  the  order.  They  devoted* 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  society  in  the  double  capacity  of 
subalterns  and  con£dderates,  and  have  ever  been  regarded  as  die 
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eonmon  people,  or  akyes  of  the  Jemit  state.  Louis  XIY., 
publio  offieen,  and  other  distioipiished  laymea  in  advanoed  life, 
were  admitted  as  hoaorarj  members,  for  the  purpose  of  advaneiag 
the  inflnenoe  aad  interests  of  the  so<»oty.  The  next  higher  rank 
embraces  the  scholars  and  spiritual  ooadjatcMrs,  who  are  educated 
in  the  higher  departments  of  learning,  take  npon  ^mselves  tho 
most  solemn  momastio  vows,  and  devote  their  time  to  the  ednca- 
tion  of  youth.  These  are  eonsidered  the  artists  of  the  Jesuit 
community,  and  are  employed  as  prolessors  in  aeademies,  as 
preachers  in  dties  and  at  courts,  as  rectors  and  professors  in  col* 
leges,  as  tutors  and  spiritual  guides  in  families— which  thej  some- 
times wish  to  conyert,  rob,  or  ruin — ^snd  also  officiate  as  assistants 
in  the  missions. 

The  Jesuitical  nolnlity  form  the  highest  elass,  and  are  composed 
only  of  the  jtto/bsmJ,  containing  only  the  most  experienced  and 
faithful  members,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
address,  energy,  and  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  inetitn- 
tion,  under  the  most  tiying  circumstances.  In  adcUtion  to  the 
common  monastic  vows  of  all  the  members  of  the  order,  diey 
bind  themselves  to  perform  missions,  and  serve  as  apostles  among 
the  heathens  and  heretics ;  to  act  as  governors  of  colonies  in 
remote  regions ;  to  officiate  as  fitther-confessors  of  princes,  and 
live  as  residents  of  the  order  in  places  destitute  of  colleges.  The 
nobility  are  relieved  from  the  cares  of  educating  Ihe  youth,  and 
are  only  required  to  devote  themselves  to  the  more  important 
duties  of  the  society.  They  are  the  only  electors  of  the  general, 
who  is  always  taken  from  their  number,  and  in  his  turn  chooses 
from  them  his  assistants,  provincials,  superiors,  and  rectors. 

The  general  holds  his  office  for  life,  during  good  and  bad 
behavior,  and  resides  in  Rome,  where  he  is  'idded  by  a  monitor 
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aad  five  Mabtftati  or  oovnsellony  who  repreaettt  die  ehief  ftatiomi 
wko  «re  attaclied  to  tbe  order,  iwmelj,  the  Jesoitieal  Italiane, 
Oermans,  French,  Spanlah,  and  Fortngaese.  He  is  eoDiidered 
the  heed,  the  soiil,  end  embodiment  of  the  whole  inetitatios ;  and 
receives  monthly  reports  from  the  provinoials,  end  one  every 
quarter  from  the  saperiors  of  the  professed  honses, — from  the 
rectors  of  the  colleges  which  are  the  monasteries  of  the  order, 
and  from  the  masters  of  the  novitiates.  In  these  reports  are 
Ibnnd  all  remarkable  occurrences,  political  events,  with  the  char-* 
aeters,  edacities,  and  services  oi  the  members ;  and  from  these 
statistios  the  general  issaes  his  orders,  and  regulates  his  rewards 
and  punishments  to  the  several  members,  and  controls  all  the 
movements  and  interests  of  the  society.  All  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  vows  to  obey  the  general  imfdicitly,  regardless  of 
their  own  conscientious  convictions.  He  has  the  power  to  alter 
particular  rules  of  the  institation,  expel  members  without  evidence 
<Mr  trial,  or  exile  them  to  some  distant  region,  and  inflict  or  remit 
punishments  at  pleasure ;  and  what  is  still  wotbc,  there  is  no 
appeal  from  his  arbitrary^  capricious,  and  unjust  decisions. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  the  first  general,  who  died  July  31,  1566,  at 
Rome,  left  to  the  society  the  sketch  of  this  Jesiutical  and  tyran* 
nical  constitution,  with  a  mystical  treatise  called  Spiritual  Exer* 
cises,  which  is  used  as  a  classical  text-book  by  the  novices  during 
the  first  four  weeks  of  their  studies.  This  reli^ous  enihuaiast, 
though  a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  attsinments,  secured  a 
lasting  fame,  and  the  honcw  of  oawmiiation,  prinoipatty  by  the 
accidental  and  rapid  increase  of  his  order,  which  as  early  as  1556 
enrolled  one  thousand  members  in  twelve  different  provinoes. 
The  first  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and  Bodrignes,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  kiiji^had  founded  colleges*    Their  increase  was 
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more  rapid  xq  the  Italiui  states  under  the  patronage  of  tiie  Pope. 
In  Spain  they  were  at  first  opposed  by  the  bishops,  bat  soon  pre* 
▼ailed  by  the  preeepts  and  example  of  the  nobility,  and  especially 
by  the  influenee  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  grandees,  Francis 
Borgia,  dnke  of  Gandla.  The  Jesuits  soon  obtained  an  asoend- 
enoy  in  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingolstadt. 

James  Lainei,  the  early,  talented,  and  fidthfhl  oompanion  of 
Loyola,  who  was  elected  a  second  general  of  the  society  on  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  conducted  the  affidrs  of  the  inBtitati<»i 
with  great  success  until  his  death,  in  1564.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Francis  BcMrgia,  who  was  afterwards  canonised.  Their  fore^ 
missions,  which  were  commenced  by  Francis  Xaner,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese East  Indies,  in  1541,  were  veiy  successful.  By  his  own 
efforts  and  the  asostance  of  his  fellow  missionaries,  he  oouTcrted 
fix>m  Paganism  to  Jesuitism  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in 
Goa,  Trayancore,  Cochin,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  Japan,  and  died 
in  1551,  on  his  way  to  China,  with  the  reputation  of  a  true 
martyr  to  his  faith,  which  secured  to  him  the  name  of  the  ApoitU 
of  Indiay  and  the  honor  of  canonisation.  His  partisl  victories 
over  heathenism  were  soon  followed  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Goa ;  while  other  Jesuits  emigrated  to  South  America, 
and  labored  with  some  success  in  the  civifisatbu  and  subjugation 
of  the  natives  in  Brasil,  and  in  the  neighlxHring  country  of 
Paraguay. 

While  the  persevering  Jesuits  were  rapidly  spreading  them- 
selves in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  Africa  alone  resisted  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  proselytes  in  that  region.  On  the  western  coasts 
they  never  gained  a  settlement,  and  from  the  east  they  were  driven 
by  the  Copts ;  while  the  Abyasinians,  whom  they  had  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron  for  a  lo^  time  with  the  help  of  Portogal,  rose 
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against  them  In  TebelUon,  and  enraged  with  the  abuses  of  their 
spiritual  tyrants,  ihej  settled  the  aceonnt  of  their  wrongs  by  put- 
ting the  Jesuits  to  death.  In  the  meantime  the  order  oontinned 
to  inerease  in  Europe.  By  their  artful  address  and  chamelion 
ehanges — always  adapting  themselves  to  time,  place,  men,  and 
oiroumstances,  for  the  purposes  of  suooess — they  snooeeded  in 
many  instances  in  removing  the  prejudices  which  the  Catholio 
Church  had  created  by  its  bitter  and  cruel  parseoutions  against 
the  converts  of  Luther's  Reformation.  They  extended  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  classes,  the  educational 
improvements  which  the  Baniabites  had  commenced,  and 
patronized  very  liberally  the  schools  which  had  been  begun  by 
Somasquo  and  the  Piarists  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Claudius  Aquaviva,  from  the  fitmily  of  the  duke  of  Atri,  who 
was  general  of  the  Jesuits  from  1581  to  1615,  was  the  author  of 
their  educational  system ;  and  his  celebrated  work  is  the  platform 
of  the  famous  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  These  literary  institutions 
were  partly  boarding-schoob  for  boys  and  all  classes,  and  partly 
seminaries  for  those  youths  intended  for  the  order.  The  schools 
in  some  respects  were  well  conducted ;  but  generally  the  course 
of  instruction  was  more  superficial  and  sectarian  than  profound 
and  useful.  They  opposed  most  strenuously  all  competition  and 
imitation  by  other  orders ;  and  when,  in  1623,  a  number  of 
females  in  Italy  and  on  the  Lower  Bhine  attempted  to  organiie  a 
female  society  to  be  called  JesuUines,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Jesuits,  the  latter  opposed  all  the  advances  and  overtures  of  their 
ambitious  sisters,  and  in  1631  the  new  female  order  was  abolished 
by  a  papal  decree.  In  England  and  the  Protestant  states  of 
northern  Europe  they  were  lees  successful,  and  met  with  violent 
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opporition  ancl  repeated  ftilvres.  Hie  wMa  number  4>f  Biem- 
ben,  in  1618,  UMnated  to  of«r  ihirleeB  theiuuid  in  tkirtj-two 
provineeB,  ezefaifliv^  oi  Aoee  in  fVftnoe  in  tbe  Rheawh  prorinoes, 
the  Netherfattds,  in  Pokod,  LiUiaani^  Spaaiah  Ameriea,  the 
Pliilip^aeB,  and  China. 

The  Jesuits,  elated  bj  their  eztnordioary  and  imexpected 
SQOoess,  celebrated  in  1640,  mder  their  g^eral  ViteUesohi,  with 
great  pomp,  the  oentennial  anniversary  of  their  order.  But  it 
was  soon  disooveied  that  the  leading  object  of  the  Jesoits  was 
selfishness  and  sectariu  mterests,  by  mHng  or  mining  everything 
diat  opposed  tiieir  nnlimited  grasp  at  temporal  and  national 
power.  Their  bnsy,  intrsgmiq;  spirit,  soon  made  them  the  objects 
of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  statesmen,  jurists,  and  eeoknastics  of 
other  orders,  on  acoonnt  of  their  interference  in  political,  judicial, 
rel^ions,  and  literary  alEuis.  The  iignrions  efiects  of  Jesuitism 
had  already  been  seen  and  Mt  in  Portugal,  under  the  reigns  of 
John  III.  and  Sebastiui,  their  pupils ;  and  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  were  the  principal  cause  of  surrendering  this  kingdom  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  For  these  reasons,  both  die  French  parlia* 
ment  and  higher  clergy,  for  twenty  years,  firmly  and  peraeveringly 
resisted  all  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  themsetves  in  that 
country. 

The  University  of  Paris  very  wisely  declared  the  whole  order 
to  be  a  nuisance,  and  a  useless  institution ;  equally  hosUle  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  church  and  state.  After  long 
and  repeated  solicitations,  intri^es,  and  bribery,  by  the  favor  of 
the  court,  they  at  last  were  admitted  mto  France,  in  1562,  under 
the  modified  name  of  ^^  Fatken  of  tike  College  of  Clermontj^^  on 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  renouncing  all  their  most  important 
privileges.     Notwithstanding  all  these  embanassments,  reslric- 
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tioD8|  and  opjHMdtiQiis,  tbey  soon  began  their  serpentine  coarse, 
and  bj  their  usual  art  and  bjpoorisy  gradually  wormed  themselrea 
into  public  confidence,  and  established  themselyes  in  Paris,  and 
the  southern  and  western  provinces.  During  the  civil  oommo* 
tions  under  the  protection  of  the  G-uises,  they  deprived  the  French 
Protestants  of  their  rights ;  and  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees 
established  their  former  privileges,  and  maintained  their  ground| 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  the  common  charge  of  participating 
in  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  Their  progress  seemed  irresistiblci 
until  they  were  banished  in  1594,  on  account  of  the  attempt  of 
John  Chatel,  their  pupil,  on  the  life  of  Henry.  They  still,  how- 
ever, retained  their  power  in  Toulon  and  Bordeaux,  and  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Pope,  were  again  restored  by  Henry  IT.,  in 
1603.  True  to  their  ruling  passion,  they  soon  threw  off  their 
garb  of  humility,  and  commenced  their  former  intrigues  and 
vices. 

They  gained  a  still  more  important  ascendency  in  Germany, 
by  making  themselves  the  confidential  advisers  of  Ferdinand  II. 
and  III.  By  the  most  remarkable  political  tact  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  they  sustained  themselves  through  numerous  reverses, 
in  promoting  the  league  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  by  the  same  policy 
Father  Lamormain,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  confessor  to  the  emperor, 
effected  the  downfall  of  WaUenstein,  and  kept  the  Bavarians  true 
to  their  alliance  with  Austria.  Jesuitism  was  now  on  the  wane, 
and  their  lax  morality,  doubtful  chastity,  and  corruption,  all  em- 
barked in  the  unhallowed  cause  of  catering  for  the  Hcentiousnesi 
of  the  age ;  their  excesses  and  indulgences  for  perjury  and  crimes 
of  all  kinds,  together  with  their  opposition  t6  the  Reformation, 
their  hatred  of  free  principles^  and  brutal  persecutions,  all  begaiH 
to  conspire  in  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  order.     Their  vices  were 
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so  flagrant  and  reyolting,  even  to  savage  taste,  tliat  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  been  their  converts,  expressly  stipnlated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1682,  that  their  licentious  brethren,  the  Jesuits,  who, 
as  they  charged,  **  did  everything  that  Jestis  did  not  io,"  should 
be  removed  out  of  their  country.  Soon  after  they  were  expelled 
from  some  of  the  Italian  states  on  account  of  their  licentiousness. 
About  the  same  time  the  moral  sensibility  of  Europe  was  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  horrid  crime  committed  by  the  Jesuit  Girard, 
in  the  violation  of  Cadiere,  an  innocent  girl,  at  the  time  of  con- 
fession. 

The  commercial  world  now  began  to  complain  that  the  Jesuits 
were  not  aiming  to  promote  virtue  and  religion,  but  their  own 
interests  at  the  expense  of  all  others ;  and  were  using  their 
foreign  missions  as  engines  of  oppression,  by  monopolizing  the 
products  and  trade  of  foreign  markets.  Although  the  republic 
of  natives  formed  by  the  Jesuits  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  in 
Paraguay  and  Uraguay,  where,  in  1753,  they  ruled  with  absolute 
power  over  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  subjects,  was  managed 
with  considerable  policy,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives ;  yet  they  used  the  country  more  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  pecuniary  profits,  than  for  moral  or  reli- 
gious improvement.  By  Jesuitical  policy,  Spain,  in  1750,  gave 
up  seven  districts  of  their  country  to  Portugal ;  but  the  contract- 
ing powers  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  their  oppressive 
league,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives.  The 
prosecution  commenced  against  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  for  this 
act  of  knavery,  together  with  a  contemporaneous  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  hastened  the  rapid  downfall 
of  the  order.  The  minister  Pombal  proved  so  many  offences 
against  then),  thi^t  he  finally  succeeded,  b  1750,  b  eaf^pelUng 
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them  from  Portugal,  and  in  oonfiscating  their  property,  by  a  rojal 
edict  declaring  them  goiltj  of  high  treason.  Previons  to  this 
first  crashing  blow,  the  order  consisted  of  twenty-four  professed 
honses,  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  colleges,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  residences,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  missions 
in  heathen  and  Protestant  countries,  and  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  members  of  all  ranks ;  half  of  whom  were  ordained 
priests.  In  France  they  ruined  themselves  by  trade;  and  in 
1743  they  had  established  a  trading-house  at  Martinique,  by  their 
deputy  father  La  Yalette,  under  the  hypocritical  garb  of  a  reli- 
gious mission,  which  soon  monopolized  nearly  all  the  trade  of  that 
uid  the  neighboring  islands,  and  had  estjiblished  commercial  con- 
nections with  all  the  principal  merchants  of  France.  After 
repeated  abuses,  insults,  and  injuries,  under  the  control  of 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  their  general,  the  French  king  at  last  issued  m 
decree,  in  1764,  abolishing  the  order  throughout  his  dominions, 
on  the  ground  that  •  it  was  only  a  political  institution,  for  the 
object  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  dangerous  to  the  country. 
Clement  XIII.  now  issued  his  bulls  in  vain,  recommending  the 
Jesuits  to  the  world  as  a  pious  and  useful  order.  They  were 
also  expelled  from  Spain  in  1769,  and  soon  after  shared  the  same 
fate  in  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  The  voice  of  the  civilized 
world  now  become  so  clamorous  throughout  all  continents  and 
nations  where  the  Jesuits  were  known,  that  the  Pope,  Clement 
XIY.,  was  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  publish 
his  famous  bull  of  July  21,  1773,  by  which  the  society  of  Jesuits 
was  totally  abolished  throughout  the  world. 

The  ex-Jesuits  were  obliged  to  quit  their  houses,  lay  aside  the 
garb  of  the  order,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
were  compelled  to  unite  themsdves  vith  other  ordersi  or  submit 
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themselves  to  the  snpenntendeikce  of  the  bkhops.  They  were, 
however,  permitted  to  receive  annuities  from  the  revenues  of  their 
confiscated  estates,  except  in  Portngal.  They  were  compeUod  to 
leave  the  kingdoms  of  Portngal  and  Spun  as  exiles  from  thek 
dominions ;  though  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  Upper  Italy, 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Franoe,  they  w^re  sufiered 
to  remain  as  private  persons.  In  Prussia  the  Jesuits  were 
obliged  to  disrobe  themselves  of  their  orderly  garb,  and  renounce 
their  constitution.  They  were  for  a  short  time  known  by  the 
name  of  the  priests  of  the  royal  sckool  institulej  and  confined  to 
the  office  of  instructing  youth ;  but  Frederic  William  II.  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  abolish  this  last  fragment  of  Jesuitical 
power. 

Russia  was  now  the  only  kingdom  where  the  Jesuits  could  find 
a  home.  The  sagacity  of  Peter  the  Great  had  inclined  him  to 
expel  them  from  hia  empire  as  early  as  1719  ^  but,  in  1772, 
several  houses  of  their  order  fell,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Poland, 
under  the  government  of  Russia.  They  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  sympathies  of  Catharine,  tiie  Russian  empress,  even  after  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  she  had  for 
her  Catholic  subjects  and  their  schools.  On  the  death  of  Clement 
XI v.,  in  1774,  they  found  a  friend  in  his  successor,  Pius  VL 
The  Jesuits  made  a  great  effort  to  restore  their  order  in  1787, 
under  the  name  of  Yioentines,  but  without  sueoess.  But  at  last 
Pins  YU.  came  to  their  relief,  and  restored  their  order  in  White 
Russia  and  Lithuania,  where  they  continued  their  hypocrisy  and 
treason  to  the  great  injury  of  Poland.  The  feeble  Pope  was 
finally  induced  to  restore  the  order  in  Rome,  in  1814;  and  in 
1824  they  took  possession  of  the  Collegium  Rcmo/num  in  that 
Gitj.    At  length  the  kings  of  Sardinia^  Naples,  and  Spain, 
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reeeiTed  them  again  into  thoir  dominions,  in  1816.  In  the  same 
jear  Ferdinand  YII.  restored  them  to  their  former  pririleges  and 
possessions,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  1767.  Thej 
succeeded  in  being  reinstated  by  the  Helretio  Ca&t(m  in  Frilmrg 
in  1818.  Although  they  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1820|  yet 
they  snoceeded  in  obtaining  absolute  power  again  in  that  falling 
nation  in  1823. 

The  history  and  yaried  fortunes  of  the  order,  in  some  measore 
confirm  the  prediction  of  their  third  general,  Francis  Bor^ : 
'^  Like  lambs  have  we  crept  into  power — like  wolves  have  wa 
used  it — ^like  dogs  shall  we  be  driven  out-— bnt  Hke  ea^es  shall 
we  renew  our  youth."  Notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  and 
threats  of  the  Pope,  Portugal  remained  finn  to  her  pnrpoae, 
which  banished  them  in  1759.  Germany  remained  deaf  to  all  their 
entreaties  for  restoration ;  but  Austria  partially  admitted  them 
again  into  her  dominions  under  the  name  of  Piccanarists  and 
Redemptorists.  In  France  they  again  gained  a  partial  foothold,  by 
their  congregations  and  seminaries  at  Montrouge,  St.  Acheul,  and 
other  places,  previous  to  the  late  French  Revolution.  They  again 
were  obliged  to  meet  their  merited  fate  in  Russia,  where  they  had 
been  before  expelled  by  Peter  the  G-reat,  and  afterwards  re-ad- 
mitted by  Catharine  II.,  and  were  finally  banished  from  the 
empire  in  1817,  for  endeavoring  to  convert  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  distinguished  fiimilies  to  the  Catholic  Church.  For  their 
repeated  and  continued  offences,  the  Czar,  in  1820,  with  a  single 
blow,  abolished  the  order  forever  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  con- 
fiscated their  property,  after  having  used  them  as  pliant  tools  in 
the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  Poland. 

In  England  the  Jesuits  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  liberal  spirit  of  the  British  oonstitatbn^  whioh  toleratea 
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all  religioiis  sects,  where  they  have  been  permitted  for  the  last 
thirly  years  to  enjoy  a  limited  and  expiring  existence,  in  their 
useless  college  at  Stonyhnrst,  near  Preston,  and  a  few  small 
boardbgHBchools  nsed  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics.  They  still 
retain  a  few  fragments  of  their  shattered  and  omshed  institutions 
in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  but  fortunately  for  the  American 
Union,  they  haye  not,  they  never  can,  succeed  in  the  United 
States.  Such  is  a  general  and  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
order,  the  most  dangerous  religious  sect  ever  known  to  the  Pagan 
or  oirilized  world.  The  Jesuits  were  introduced  into  Poland  by 
Stephen  Batory,  in  1576.*  It  now  remains  to  examine  their  con- 
duct and  its  consequenees  in  Pdand,  which  is  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  Beotaon.f 


Section  TV. 


TEUTONIC    KNIGHTS. 


The  Poles  have  always  regretted  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  Their  wars  and  associations  with  this  formi- 
dable foe,  have  cost  them  streams  of  blood,  thousands  of  valuable 
lives,  millions  of  costly  treasure,  and  finally  their  national  exist- 
ence. This  papal  order  of  knights,  distinguished  only  for  their 
hypocritical  religion,  selfishness,  and  military  treason,  was  origi- 
nally founded,  in  1190,  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  during  a 
crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  and  was  designed 

♦  Fletcher,  63. 

t  Dallas's  Hist  of  Jesuits.  Wolfs  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits.  Catechism  of 
the  Jesuits,  published  at  Leipeic,  1820.  Encyd.  Amer.,yil.,  109.  EncycL 
BiitaDiiica.    neteher,  94, 140. 
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to  be  confined  to  GFermana  of  noble  rank.  The  rale  of  the  order 
WM  nmilar  to  that  of  the  Templars.  The  aagooiation  was 
originaUj  organised  for  the  benevolent  pnrpose  of  defending  the 
Christian  religion  against  the  infideb,  and  taking  eare  of  the  siok 
pOgiims  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  order  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  and  hence  the  knights  called  themsel?es  ^^  Bre- 
thren of  the  .German  Honse  of  Oar  Lady  of  Jerosalem.^'  One 
of  the  original  objects  of  the  institution  was,  to  reward  and 
encoorage  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  day,  particularly  in 
Germany ;  and  hence  arose  the  name  of  Tentonio  Order.  When 
the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  yolnnteered  his  services  in  the 
ornsade  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  a  great 
number  of  the  German  nobility  and  gentry  joined  his  army  as 
volunteers. 

In  this  crusade  were  also  engaged  several  other  distinguidied 
princes  of  Europe,  such  as  Philip,  king  of  France,  Richard  I., 
king  of  England,  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  the  dukes  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  Plorant,  earl  of 
HoDand,  and  others.  After  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  the  Ger- 
mans chose  for  their  leaders  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  second 
son  of  the  emperor,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant.  They  were 
so  successfbl  under  these  generals  in  the  siege  of  Acre  and  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  that 
Henry,  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  Patriarch,  and  severid  other 
ambitious  princes,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  bestow  some 
distinguished  &vors  in  honor  of  the  German  nation.  As  an 
expression  of  their  consideration  and  gratitude  on  this  occasion, 
these  royal  patrons  immediately  resolved  to  create  an  order  of 
knights  for  Germany,  under  the  protection  of  St.  George ;  but 
afterwards  changed  their  purpose  and  preferred  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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for  the  reafon  4h«t  die  Ind  already  founded  a  boapitel  on  Monni 
Sion,  at  Jernaalenii  for  the  relief  of  German  pOgrima,  wkidi  bad 
ita  ori|pn  in  the  following  manner*  Aeoording  to  Ashmole,  in 
hiB  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  Germany,  who  dwelt  at  Jemaalem,  eommiaerating 
the  condition  of  bia  oonntrymen  who  oame  to  the  Holy  Ci^  to 
pay  their  doTotions,  ^orant  of  the  ha^paMgb  of  the  ooontry,  and 
deatitttte  of  eomfortable  lodging,  receiTed  them  hoapitably  into 
bia  own  house,  and  gave  diem  all  neoeasafy  refreahment.  After* 
warda,  obtaining  leare  of  the  Patriarch,  be  erected  a  chapel 
for  them,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  hence  the 
knighta,  who  were  established  there,  received  the  title  of  Bquitea 
Mariani.  This  charitable  institution  was  liberally  endowed  by 
the  contributions  of  other  German  gentlemen,  until  in  a  abort 
time  these  knights  became  very  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  military  employments  and  religiaqa 
dntios. 

In  the  year  1190,  they  elected  their  first  great  master,  Henry 
Walpot ;  and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  request  of  Henry  YL, 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  III.,  under  the  title 
of  "  Teutonic  or  Dutch  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,"  with  the  vows  of  powrty,  obedience,  and  chastity ; 
and  binding  themselves  to  receive  only  Germans  into  dieir  order. 
After  receiving  confirmation  from  the  Papal  See,  several  rich 
citizens  of  Breme  and  Lubeck  joined  them,  and,  by  their  liberal 
contributions,  founded  another  ho^ital  for  the  order  in  the  city 
of  Acre,  in  Syria.  Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  Holy  Land, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  eighty<^seven  years,  were  re-taken  by 
the  Saracens  from  the  Christians,  under  the  command  of  Saladin, 
and  the  kni^ts,  with  Hermannus,  their  great  master,  returned 
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to  Oermaoy,  and  took  vp  their  residonos  in  Pnmia  is  1336. 
Here  they  reoeived  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Yistnla  from  Conrad 
iii  MadoTia,  in  order  that  tiiej  m^t  proteot  Pdaad  from  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Profleia,  who  were  then  low  idoiaters. 

From  1230  to  1283,  they  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination 
with  eleven  Pmssian  tribei ;  nntil  they  were  at  last  mibdned  and 
ooayerted  to  Christianity  and  the  German  enstoms  by  military 
proweis.  The  power  of  ihe  kn^ts  increased  rapidly,  and,  in 
tiie  fifteenth  oentnry,  their  territory  extended  from  the  Oder 
along  the  Bi^tio,  to  the  Bay  of  Finknd ;  containing  the  cities  of 
Dantiie,  Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  and  others.  In  the  year  1404, 
they  ruled  over  nearly  three  millions  of  people,  and  reeeiyed  an 
annual  revenne  of  nearly  one  million  of  marks.  But  like  all 
other  aristoerats,  eoclesiastieal  or  laio,  they  soon  became  tyrants, 
and  the  nobility  and  citisens,  as  a  last  resort  fbr  escaping  from 
their  oppression,  finally  united  with  Poland.  This  revolution 
gave  rise  to  a  terrible  war,  oontinuing  from  1454  to  1466,  until 
the  country  was  nearly  desolated  with  death  and  deluged  with 
blood.  The  knights,  finding  themselves  in  a  waning  oondition,  in 
151 1  elected  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach,  to  the  office  of  grand  master,  with  a  view  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves.  In  1525,  the  order  was  abolished  entirely  in 
Prussia,  and  its  territory  was  annexed  to  Poland  as  a  fief,  and 
converted  into  a  hereditary  duchy  under  Prince  Albert  and  his 
male  descendants  or  brothers.  By  the  treaty  of  Welau,  in  1657, 
the  republic  of  Poland  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  in  the  duchy  of  Pmssia.  Frederick 
William,  the  great  elector,  advanced  the  interests  of  Prussia ; 
and  his  son  Frederick  III.  was  crowned  king  of  Prussia  in  1701 ; 
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tad  from  this  time  ProflriA  asstoQed  the  nnk  of  an  independent 
kingdom. 

The  knightB  were  dressed  in  bbok,  with  a  white  oloak,  upon 
which  was  worn  a  black  cross,  edged  with  silver.  They  were 
governed  by  a  grand  master  of  their  own  choice,  who,  at  first, 
lived  at  Jerusalem  ;  bnt  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Land  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tnrks,  he  changed  his  residence  to 
Venice,  and  from  1297  he  remamed  at  Marborg.  By  repeated 
military  ezpbits,  the  knights  made  several  conqpiests,  and  gra- 
dually acquired  great  wealth.  At  die  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  the  order  had  reached  its  meridian  splendor. 
Possessing  a  territory  extending  from  the  Oder  to  the  GKilf  of  Fin- 
land, with  an  ample  revenue,  like  all  similar  governments,  where 
the  powers  of  Church  and  State,  of  the  purse  and  sword,  are  all 
united  in  the  same  hands,  the  order  became  tyrannical;  and 
unmindful  of  their  religious  vows,  and  corrupted  by  luxury, 
licentiousness,  and  miUtary  ambition,  they  fell  into  dissensions 
and  rapidly  declined. 

As  early  as  the  year  1229,  the  Poles  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  solicited  their  aid  against 
the  Prussians ;  who  after  a  protracted  and  severe  war  of  fifty- 
three  years,  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
order,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  After  the  knights 
had  formed  a  union  with  the ''  Bretkren  of  the  Sioordj'*^  in  Ldvo- 
ma,  in  1237,  they  conquered  the  Slavonian  countries  along  the 
Baltic.  In  1309,  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Marienburg 
in  Prussia.  The  government  of  the  order  finally  became  so  inso- 
lent and  oppressive,  that  West  Prussia  revolted  from  thoir 
tyranny,  and  unitod  with  Poland,  while  the  knights  were  obliged 
to  hold  East  Prussia  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Poland.     The 
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mibieqaeni  attampis  of  the  knighU  to  make  themselyes  indepen- 
dent, involved  them  in  war  with  the  Polish  government,  that 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  East  Pmssta,  which  in  1525,  was 
granted  to  the  grand  master,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, as  an  hereditary  duohj  subject  to  Poland.  After  this 
defeat,  the  head  of  the  order,  from  1527,  fixed  his  residence  at 
Mergentheim  in  Snabia,  now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wnrtem- 
bargh,  -and  became  only  a  spiritual  prince  of  the  empire,  I>uring 
the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1809,  Napoleon  abolished 
the  order,  and  their  lands  fell  to  the  princes  in  whose  tenitorj 
they  were  situated.  As  a  fragment  of  the  demolished  institution, 
the  Archduke  Anthony  calls  himself  at  present  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  in  the  empire  of  Austria.  As  a  religious 
institution,  like  all  other  similar  corporations  of  the  Pope,  it  was 
a  failure ;  and  during  its  whole  existence  was  a  useless,  ruinous 
institution,  and  every  way  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  society ; 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  P<dand's  ruin.* 


Section  V. 

GREEK    CHURCH« 

The  Greek  Church  comprises  that  portion  of  the  religions 
world,  who,  in  their  creed,  usages,  and  Church  government,  con- 
form to  those  views  of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  former 
Greek  empire ;  and  since  the  fifth  century  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  world,  although  with 
great  difficulty  it  had  been  consolidated,  and  in  a  great  measure 

*  Connor,  II.,  Letter  viii.,  S3. 
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ftith  they  agree  with  the  Romaii  Chnroh.  Their  oeremoniea  and 
ornaments  differ  from  the  Romani  and  Armeoianfl.  They  pray 
standing,  varying  their  posture  by  Areqaent  gennflexions.  In 
administering  the  sacred  communion,  the  priest  consecrates 
several  small  pieces  of  bread,  of  which  he  first  partakes  himself; 
then  breaks  the  bread  into  several  little  pieces,  which  he  puts  into 
the  chalice  with  the  consecrated  wine,  and  then  with  a  small 
silver  Bpoon  he  feeds  it  to  his  communicants,  while  they  stand 
with  their  arms  across  their  breasts.  After  this  the  memben 
follow  the  priest  three  times  roond  the  altar  with  folded  arms, 
who  repeatedly  charges  them  to  "  make  good  cheer  for  seven 
days,'^  and  then  fast  seven  days  after.  Their  children  all  partake 
of  the  sacrament,  though  ever  so  young.  When  the  eommoni- 
cants  have  each  received  their  little  spoonful  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  priest  eats  and  drinks  the  remainder  at  his  leisure. 

The  United  Greeks  are  Christians  who  originaUy  belonged  to 
the  Qreek  Church,  and  have  since  been  united  to  the  Roman 
Church  on  certain  conditions.-  This  union  was  effected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  Greek  emperors  had  ceased  all  eflS>rta 
for  its  accomplishment,  and  after  the  fall  of  their  empire,  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  when  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek 
Church  succeeded  so  &r  only  as  to  extort  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  from  some  of  the  congregations  in 
Italy,  whither  many  Greeks  had  fled  from  the  Turks  for  refiige. 
The  same  union  was  effooted  to  some  extent  in  Hungary,  Oalicia, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland;  which  congregations  are  still  known 
under  the  name  of  United  Greeks.  They  differ  from  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  both  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son — a  belief  common  to  Protestants  ;  and 
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bj  believiag  also  m  the  sv^reniAoy  of  the  Popa^  the  dootrine  of 
pur^toiy,  and  the  saying  effioacy  of  matfes  for  soda,  aooording 
to  thd  dootrinea  of  tlie  Boman  Ghnroh.  They  are  permitted  to 
have  their  own  Church  goTemineiit,  and  retain  the  old  namea  of 
ecdesiastical  dignitiee.  Their  priests  wear  beards  and  caps,  and 
are  permitted  to  marry.  They  retain  die  ancient  rites,  nse  tiie 
Greek  language  daring  serHce,  and  oelebrate  the  strict  Greek 
fasts  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  nnder  both  forms,  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  Ghnrch ;  becanse  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  they  were  can* 
yerted  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnriea,  neyer  were 
able  to  persaade  them  to  change  their  foith  in  these  partionhrft 
The  United  Greeks  were  nnmeroos  in  the  Aostrian  monarehyi 
in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Oroatia,  Slavonia,  Dahnatia,  in 
Eastern  Pidand,  and  Bossia.  The  whole  nnmber  of  this  deno* 
mination  in  difierent  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  estimated  at  two 
millions.  They  are  considered  as  apostates  by  the  regolar  Greek 
Church,  and  not  much  lespeoted  by  the  Boman  Chur<4i.  They 
figured  somewhat  conspicuously  in  Poland  during  the  national 
tronbles,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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The  social  oon<fition  d  the  Jews  in  Pdand  has  been  deseribed 

in  a  previous  chapter ;  theur  religion  remains  to  be  noticed.     This 

miraeulous  people,  in  whom  every  lover  of  the  Bible  foels  a  deep 

interest,  formerly  known  under  the    various    appeUations  of 

Hebrttws,  Jews,  IsraeUtes,  eto.,  were  &«i  called  Jews  after  the 

Babylonian  captivity.    The  greater  part  of  the  nation 
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lemained  ia  tha  middle  Md  easleni  promees  ef  fStte  Penaia 
empire,  onij  alxmt  fl»rty  thonflaDd  men,  with  tbeir  fkmilies, 
eliiefiy  of  the  tribe  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah,  retanied  to  liieir 
natiye  ooantrj  imder  tke  permisnve  decree  of  Cyras,  536  B.  C. 
Previons  to  this  event,  thej  were  ealled  Hdbrew* — a  name  first 
grren  to  Abraham  by  the  people  of  Canaan,  among  whom  he  then 
dwelt  By  some  it^  snpposed  that  the  appellation  Hebrew  was 
first  given  to  the  Patriareh  on  account  of  his  migration  from 
Mesopotamia,  beyond  die  Euphrates,  into  tiie  land  of  Oanaan  or 
Palestine,  abont  two  thoosand  years  before  Christ.  Otheiv, 
however,  consider  it  as  a  patronymic  derived  from  Heber,  great 
grandson  of  Shem,  from  whoin  Abraham  desoended.  Whatever 
meaning  was  originally  attached  to  the  term  Hebrew,  before  the 
4ime  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  it  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  limited 
to  hb  posterity,  and  to  have  been  synonymous  wilh  Israelites. 

This  extraordinary  people,  who  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
been  diatingmebed  by  a  series  of  direct  and  striking  interposi*^ 
tldis  of  Providsnee,  have  exercised  a  more  permanent  and  ezten* 
sive  influence  by  their  religion,  than  polished  Greece  by  her 
taste  or  triumphant  Rome  by  her  laws  and  arms ;  have  heard  the 
thunders  of  Sinai,  and  both  seen  and  felt  the  flash  of  Heaven's 
angry  lightnings ;  have  fdt  the  tyrant's  lash  in  Egypt,  and 
excelled  in  republican  freedom  under  the  reign  of  Moses ;  have 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  and  battled  in  Canaan  ;  worshipped 
in  Solomon's  temple,  and  afterwards  suffered  the  angry  firowna 
of  Heaven  for  their  idolatay ;  oruoifled  the  Saviour,  and  for  tbdr 
dns  were  annihilated  as  a  nation  ;  still  survive  the  last  wrecks  of 
their  once  splendid  palaces  and  magniicent  cities,  and  the  anni* 
hilatba  of  their  polideid  existence  as  a  state  ;  and  present  the 
wonderfol  spectacle  of  »  race  preserving  its  peculiarities  of  wor* 
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aliip)  dootriiieiiy  lu|CB<g«)  and  ieeiiagB,  dwing  a  &permfk  of 
aiore  ifcaii  eighteen  faniidred  years  over  the  wh^  globe. 

Tke  hisloty  of  tke  Jem  naohes  baok  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  world.  Their  oode  of  laws  has  bees  staged,  copied,  and 
imitated,  by  joriste  and  le^^sklors  of  all  agee  and  nations ;  and  all 
the  d^rent  Byatmofi  of  religion  which  divide  iike  different  con- 
tinents of  the  ^ohe,  contain  more  or  leas  of  the  doctrines  and 
forms  that  originaHy  characterized  the  faith  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  The  Hebrew  histevy  begins  with  Abraham,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  nation ;  bnt  that  of  the  Hebrew  state  commences 
with  the  aoqoisiAion  of  Palestine.  Under  the  administration  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  fbrmed  only  one  nomadic  family, 
whose  histcnry  is  vari^[ated  with  the  pictores  of  the  wOd  hunter, 
Ihe  moratory  herdsman,  and  the  incipient  hnsbandman,  in  which 
we  find  at  Ihat  early  day  the  worship  of  one  €rod,  the  rite  of 
eiroumoision,  and  other  traits  of  the  fatnre  nation.  Next  we  find 
them  in  Lower  Egypt,  whither  Israel,  nnder  providential  gtdd- 
anee,  had  migrated,  and  niiere  his  descendants  resided  from  250 
to  430  yearSj  as  some  estimate,  notil  they  became  a  powerfnl 
nation.  Paasmg  thros^  the  first  great  period  of  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  as  a  nonadio  nation,  from  Abraham  fSHH  the  estab 
lishment  of  their  irtate  in  Palestine,  about  two  thousand  years 
beldre  Christ,  they  next  enter  ihe  second  period  of  their  marvellous 
story,  aoluifing  the  time  of  the  federative  republic  from  the  con- 
gest of  Palestine  to  the  estaUislnnent  of  tiie  monarchy,  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  they  then  commence 
the  third  period  of  their  anaaU,  whioh  ended  with  the  birth  of 
*  Christ;  and  their  fourth  itistorieal  period  ended  with  the  final 
diaaolution  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
seventy. 
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Titus  took  Jeruaidem  hy  aosault,  burned  the  temple,  demolislied 
the  city,  aad  boM  iato  slaverj,  or  drove  mto  exile,  all  the  inhi^ 
bitanto  who  eseaped  death.  More  than  one  hundred  ihonaand 
Jews  perished  daring  the  siege  and  destmotion  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ravages  of  war,  the  miseries  c€  captivity,  the  horrors  of 
death,  and  all  the  evils  of  this  world,  fnmish  no  parallel  with  the 
siifferings  and  torments  of  this  wretched  people,  forsaken  and 
cnrsed  by  both  God  and  man.  These  miserable  beings,  who  fled 
to  the  mountains  of  Judea  for  refnge,  were  eompeOed,  after  many 
nnsnccessfiil  efforts,  to  abandon  their  beloved  country,  onoe  floop- 
i^hing  and  beautildi,  but  now  changed,  barren,  and  sad.  The 
renmants  of  the  nation,  scattered  over  all  the  earth,  stall  pos- 
sessed advantages  which  no  otfaisr  nation  oould  eommand  in  similar 
unhappy  circumstances.  The  pitiful  story  of  their  origin,  their 
miraculous  preservation  and  marv^ous  destmotion,  their  far-* 
famed  natural  ingenuity  and  industry,  the  enviable  strength  of 
their  religious  seal,  and  the  literaiy  treasures  of  their  holy 
writings,  eveiywhere  gave  them  admittaace  and  snooees,  and  pre- 
served their  national  character.  Both  proselytes  and  old  believers 
ralEsd  around  their  standard  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  Gkeeee, 
and  throughout  the  East  as  far  as  the  Gaiiges,  where  many  of  the 
brethren  had  settled  during  the  Babyloniaa  captivity,  and  greatly 
multiplied.  Egypt,  and  all  the  north  east  of  Africa,  were  peo* 
pled  with  Jewish  colonies ;  while  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Greece,  and  Italy,  thousands  oi  this  disconsolate  people  were 
enjoybg  the  rights  of  citisens.  And  thus,  by  the  overruling 
hand  of  Providence,  by  their  mutual  connections,  and  by  their 
holy  books,  they  became  the  involuntary  instruments  of  propa- 
gating that  Christianity  which  most  of  them  criminally  rejected. 

Abandoning  the  Bible,  which  the  spirit  of  Heaven  had  kindly 
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rerealed  to  tbem — ^rejeoting  tb6  SaTioar,  wlio  bad  medUy  wept 
Ofer  Jeroaalem  and  died  for  ihem-HlKej  dasped  to  their  bosom 
the  adulterated  Talmud  aa  their  rule  of  laith.  This  book,  which 
was  compiled  by  their  patriarohs  after  their  toal  dispersion,  is  a 
eoQeotioB  of  the  traditionary  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  many  additions  by  the  Jewish  priests.  It  was  begun  in  the 
year  two  hundred,  by  Rabbi  Juda  the  Holy,  and  completed  in 
500,  A.B.,  and  adopted  under  the  name  of  the  Talmud  as  a  rule 
of  futh  by  the  scattered  communities  of  the  Jews.  To  this  book 
we  must  look  for  the  prineiples  of  Jewish  religion.  It  requires 
that  whencTer  twelve  adults  reside  together  in  one  place,  they 
shall  erect  a  synagt^ne ;  and  since  the  destruction  of  ithe  temple 
had  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  they  are  to  serve  the  God  of  their 
Others  by  a  muhitade  of  prayers  and  little  formalities,  amidst 
the  daily  occupations  of  life*  This  volume,  which  is  to  the  Jew 
both  his  code  of  laws  and  rel^on,  aflows  usury,  condemns  agri- 
culture and  gracing,  forbids  most  rigorously  all  associations  wi& 
other  nations,  commanding  the  strictest  separation  ;  commits  the 
government  to  the  rabbins  as  the  teachers,  nobles,  and  aristocrat 
of  the  people ;  and  both  tolerates  and  inculcates  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem of  morals,  a  loose  code  of  social  principles,  which  has 
degraded  the  character  of  the .  great  mass  of  tiiis  unfortunate 
people,  and  in  many  instances  made  them  dangeroue  to  the  best 
interests  of  community,  prevented  their  naturalisation,  and  made 
them  a  terror  to  the  civilised  world.  The  Rabbinites,  or  follow 
ers  of  the  Talmud,  compriae  nearly  all  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

That  sect  of  Jews  called  the  Caraites,  who  reject  the  Talmud 
and  still  adhere  to  the  law  of  Moses  only,  are  less  numerous,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  East,  in  Turkey,  and  Eastern  Russia. 
During  the  dark  agee  in  Europe,  where  the  Jews  had  settled  as 
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oolo&ies  in  the  Bomaii  empktej  in  Gaol,  GersMUij,  %oA  Poimd, 
thfij  preserTed  a  eertain  degree  of  omlintion  bj  meau  of  their 
sohoola,  wluoh  preeervod  their  diaiiiiot  ezistenoe,  and  aeoored  ikem 
isfloenoe  duriDg  the  ooafesioD  canaed  by  the  destmctkni  of  the 
old,  and  the  fennatkm  of  ihe  new  statea,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Borihem  barbariane.  By  tiieir  vabridled  avarice  ihey  made 
themaelTeB  maalers  of  the  oomnerce  of  the  old  world ;  and  aa 
money-lenders  and  bankera,  were  often  the  pHant  tools  of  ambi- 
lions  prinoes  and  nobles,  in  perpetrating  their  acts  of  tyranny. 
During  the  dreadfol  peiaeoations  whieh  they  snfiered  from  the 
craelty  of  the  Christiass,  even  after  the  seyenth  o^tmy,  they 
still  oontinned  prosperona  in  those  coimtries  dorii^  the  periods  of 
their  greatest  sufferings.  Their  oppressiTO  nsvry  and  extortions, 
and  the  rapadty  of  the  Christiana  more  than  rdigiona  hatred, 
were  the  tnie  caoses  of  their  inhuman  sufferings.  The  worst  of 
orimes  and  all  public  calamities  were  diarged  to  ibem  by  the 
Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  paying  their. debts  and  mmrdering 
their  troublesome  creditors  ;  <v  for  oonfiscating  their  wealth,  and 
oonsigning  them  to  execution  or  banishment.  But  their  wealth 
and  adroitness  gave  them  such  yast  power,  that  their  bribery  was 
a  sore  passport  to  the  hearts  and  thrones  of  tyrants. 

The  sources  of  the  Jewish  law  are  the  Mosaic  kw  and  the 
Talmud,  and  hence  the  rablns  are  the  Jewish  lawyers.  The 
Jewish  laws  and  rdi^|;ian  are  too  intimatefy  ccnneoted  for  separa- 
tion, and  are  exivemely  eomplioated  and  full  oi  nice  distinctions. 
In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Jews  e^joy  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion  to  some  extent,  and  inherit  aooording  to  their  own  law. 
The  contract  of  marriage  is  made  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  by  the  delivery  of  a  rmg  from  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride.    Tbe  husband  ao<]pusea  the  absolute  right  to  the  pro- 
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p«rt]r  of  hb  why  obtiined  by  labor  or  ottMrwiBe,  a&d  li  mlMled  to 
tho  use  of  ber  fortune  owned  belore  muriage,  mid  m  her  sole  beir. 
Last  wills  and  testaments  are  governed  hj  prineiples  aocordmg  to 
tbe  eironmstanoee  under  wbieb  tbey  are  made,  wbeiber  in  boalth 
or  dangerous  siokness.  Tbeir  legal  rales  of  deseent  carry  tbe 
property  of  the  ancestor  first  to  sons  and  thebr  male  descendants ; 
after  tbem  it  goes  to  the  dangbter ;  and  in  ease  of  their  fiulnrci 
to  the  female  descendants  in  the  next  degree.  After  the  children 
follows  the  father ;  and  if  he  be  dead,  the  property  goes  to  the 
brothers  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants ;  and  in  failnre  of 
all  these  classes,  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants 
take  the  inheritance.  Persons  related  by  the  mother^i  side  neyer 
inherit  from  each  other.  Children  may  inherit  irom  the  mother, 
bat  the  mother  never  can  take  from  the  children.  Legitimate 
ind  illegitimate  children  have  eqnal  rights  of  inheritance,  except 
when  the  mother  is  a  slave,  or  destitute  of  Jewidi  blood ;  and  in 
these  exceptive  oases  the  children  do  not  inherit  from  the  fiither 
in  any  court  The  first-born  son  takes  a  double  share  of  the  pro- 
perty which  the  father  actually  possessed,  excepting  uncollected 
debts ;  and  as  an  oftet  to  this  privilege,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
double  share  of  the  debts  owing  by  his  father.  When  the  first- 
born dies  before  the  division  takes  place,  hb  right  of  primogeni- 
ture goes  to  hb  descendanls.  Thm  right,  however,  may  be 
renounced,  sold,  or  given  away. 

The  hereditary  succession  of  the  husband  and  wife  b  governed 
by  Ijie  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  auurriage.  Every  conveyance 
or  giant  must  be  public,  and  the  property  be  formally  and  legally 
taasferred ;  and  such  a  grant  cannot  be  revoked  or  annulled 
without  a  new  grant  made  by  the  same  legal  fi>rmalitieB.  A 
verbal  conveyance  b  lawful  only  when  made  by  a  very  sick 
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poison,  or  obo  in  Immkient  danger.  A  Jew  attains  his  majority 
at  tiie  age  of  thirteen  years  and  one  day,  in  oaseB  of  obvioos 
pnberfy ;  bat  a  Jewess,  nnder  the  same  circnmstanoes,  beoomes 
of  age  at  twelve  years.  A  Jew  is  prohibited  by  law  from  engag- 
ing in  commereial  pnrsoits  nntil  he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
^Is  remain  nntil  they  are  foil  grown  with  their  parents;  and  at  any 
time  after  this  period  the  fathers  may  give  them  in  maniage  to 
whom  they  please,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  In  several 
countries,  however,  fall  age  of  the  Jews  is  gained  by  the  same 
local  laws  as  control  other  citiaens. 

The  laws  and  religion  of  the  Jews  are  oharacteriied  in  all  ages 
by  the  same  persistenoy  and  opposition  to  change,  obstinately 
refosing  all  progression,  equally  contemptuous  of  all  public  or 
private  opinions,  except  their  own  isolated  Judaism ;  and  these 
iiijuriouB  and  deplorable  principles  were  so  indelibly  stamped 
t^pon  Polish  Bociety,  that  the  social  condition  of  the  nalion  con* 
tinned  obstinately  the  same  for  centuries,  in  defiance  of  £ur<^)eaa 
reforms,  and  the  social  improvements  of  neighb<H3ng  nations. 
The  sad  effects  of  Judaism  may  be  distinctly  traood  in  all  the 
institations  of  Poland  from  a  very  early  period. 


SncTiON  Vn. 

PROTESTANTS. 

Protestant  reli^on  in  Poland  has  ever  been  very  limited.  For 
a  time  the  penitent  followers  of  Luther  found  an  asylon  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Pope  in  Germuiy,  under  the  liberal  protection 
of  the  Polish  kings;  and  the  reformers  of  Europe  began  to  hail 
the  plainfl  of  Sarmatia  as  ike  home  oi  the  brave,  the  land  of  the 
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free^  uid  the  WBine/ry  of  Bible  Ohristkxus.  '  Btat  no  Boimer  had 
the  Jesuits  gained  the  oomplete  control  of  the  goremment)  and 
armed  themselves  for  the  fight,  whioh  ihej  doubtless  had  long 
premeditated,  than  all  the  food  hopes  of  the  Lntherans  were 
blighted  by  the  most  omel  pttrsecutions  from  these  emissaries  of 
the  Pope.  In  Poliflh  Prussia,  howeyer,  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
Tinists  were  more  numerous  and  less  perseented.  These  the 
king  of  Poland  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  protect  in 
reli^ous  freedom.  Though  the  Prussians  were  not  converted  to 
Christianity  until  ioi^  after  the  Poles  had  embraced  tiie  Romaa 
and  Greek  fkith,  yet  they  made  more  rapid  progress  imder  the 
influence  of  tlie  Bible  region  of  the  Befdrmation  in  a  quarter 
of  a  centuryi  than  the  Poles  had  done  during  sereral  oenturiea 
previous.  1^  first  Polish  nobleman  converted  to  Calvinism  waa 
Nicholas  Raifadvil,  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  who 
received  all  that  sect  into  his  protection  at  his  home  in  Yienna, 
where  they  worshipped  in  the  Polish  language* 

The  Beformation  was  a  new  and  most  interesting  epoch  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  noble  efbrt  made  by  the 
gemus  of  Christian  Europe,  to  shake  off  the  chuns  which  had 
shackled  the  immortal  soul  oi  man,  and  fettered  the  freedom  of 

*      - 

thought.     Hie  doctrines  of  the  German  reformers,  although  the 

number  of  their  professed  disciples  was  comparatively  mnall,   in 

tiieir  influence  have  ever  been  felt  in  Bohemia  and  Prussia.     The 

fires  which  the  successors  of  Jagellon  had  kindled  for  the  dia« 

dples  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  which  many  of  ihem  deposilad 

their  ashes  in  confirmatlofi  of  their  futh  during  the  persecutiona 

of  the  Jesuits,  were  extinguished  by  the  wise  and  humane  reign 

of  Sigismund  I.     But  the  Protestants  were  more  effeetuaUy  pro- 

teoted  by  Si^^smund  Angaa^nB.    Under  his  reign  Poland  fiir  a 

16* 
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hog  time  beoAiM  the  ami  of  •  nli^bof  UieaAm^  &eir 
tneqiiaUed  in  any  part  of  the  workL  And  were  it  not  for.thii 
sacred  rolreaiy  iriiicb  tbd  firimdsof  Lndier  eigoyed  ft>r  pnUishing. 
tke  worin  of  the  groat  Teformezs,  i4iore  the  proas  was  free  £k  all 
the  worU,  at  a  time  whoa  the  Protestants  were  prohibited  from 
pnbliBhiag  their  nUffoa  ia  other  perts  <^  Barope,  it  is  diffionlt  to 
say  what  ought  have  been  the  &te  of  the  Befonoatioii,  and  the 
final  destiny  of  man. 

In  tills  haUowed  retreat  of  Protestant  piety  oonuannities  were 
found  diffBring  widely  in  their  teltgiotis  prineiples,  first  imder  the 
proteetion  of  the  humane  long  of  Poland,  and  finafiy  vnder  the . 
sanetiim  of  positive  kw.  The  most  daring  tfaeologieal  skepties 
of  the  age — the  two  Sooini — found  an  asybun  here*  Among 
tiuae  tarions  i^Ugbns  sects  were  bond  the  Unitaxisns — some- 
times oalled  the  Anti-Trinitarians — ^modern  Arians,  and  after^ 
wards  known  as  Soeaiaas.  They  called  themselyes  Pdish 
Brethren.  Their  principal  school  and  printing-oflice  were  located 
at  Baeow.  ScTOral  of  the  most  distiqgnished  and  wealtiiy  fami- 
Bee- of  Poland  embraced  this  &itii.  SeKo  and  Fansto  Sociai,  the 
two  exiled  Italians,  being  nncle  and  nephew,  partaally  sooceeded 
in  introducing  tiieir  dootrmes.  SooBi  howerer,  the  bretiuren  fell 
into  dissensions,  and  divided  themselves  into  new  and  smaller 
congregations.  At  length  «  distarbanoe  among  the  students  at 
Baoow,  in  1638,  aA)rded  the  Catholics  and  the  otiier  Protestants  a 
pretext  for  persecuting  ihem,  nntS  in  1658  tbor  denomination 
was  sappressed,  and  its  members  were  left  to  the  choice  of  exile 
or  the  Reman  Chofoh.  A  part  of  them  finally  emigrmted  to 
Germany,  and  others  to  Transylvania,  where  they  were  permit- 
ted to  ttijoy  their  religion.  The  Protestants  imve  rendered 
tiiewMlves  ns^ial  in  Poland,  by  translating  iU  Bible  hxto  tiie 
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vemaotriar  laofvae^.    The  New  Tafltanciftt  wm  titi  trawbted 
by  the  Laihenta  Sddoojui^  in  15dL 

Diirmg  the  period  that  the  Poliih  prineea  reigned  in  Bohemia, 
the  inttmate  relations  between  the  fcingdome  made  a  eommoa 
intereat  between  the  Proteatant  sobjeeta  of  both  nations.  The 
memoiy  of  Bohemia,  inelnding  Moram^  is  dear  to  ererj  Pro* 
teitant,  everj  kver  of  freedom.  In  this  retired,  bleak,  barren^ 
and  aaered  soil,  the  first  seeds  of  Snropean  freedom  and  Christian 
liberty  were  planted  by  the  immortal  WioUiffe,  whieh,  nnder  the 
sabseqn^at  caltnre  of  the  memorable  Hoss,  Jerome,  llelanethon^ 
Lather,  and  Calvin,  grew  into  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest,  the 
fruits  of  which  America,  England,  and  other  Protestant  nations, 
are  reaping  and  enjoying  at  the  present  day,  and  will  ever  be  a 
thrilling  theme  in  the  regions  of  future  bliss. 

The  jewel  of  history  is  the  impartial  and  truthfiil  record  of 
faets,  giving  all  their  just  due,  without  '^  setting  down  ai^t  in 
malice  or  extenuation/'  In  obedimice  to  this  rule,  it  should  ever 
form  a  laige  and  bright  page  in  Polish  history,  that,  for  a  time  al 
least — and  that,  too,  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  need — ^Poland  was 
the  asylum  of  the  persecuted,  the  home  of  the  pilgrim,  and  the  nnr- 
sery  of  civil  and  reljgioas  freedom.  While  near]y  all  Europe  waa 
groaning  in  death,  and  deluged  with  the  blood  of  contending^ 
murdering  sectarians — ^in  which  the  blades  of  Boman  Catholioa 
out  the  deepest,  the  fastest,  and  the  emoUest— while  the  Lutberami 
were  perishing  in  Oermany^-while  the  blood  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  Protestants,  of  eminent  men,  beaatiful  women» 
and  lovely  children,  were  the  victims  of  the  war  of  religipus  per-* 
seoution — while  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomev  was 
OKying  to  Heaven  from  the  ground  of  France,  against  the  itt&» 
mous  Triumvirate,  aB4  the  murderQiis  and  hypocritical  Catharina 
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Se  Mediois— vU«  Mny  &gn0ed  <^  good  old  Bagknd''  iriUi  » 
fieiy  ordeal  of  perseeution — and  eren  the  heart  of  the  '^  virgin 
queen"  was  not  innooent  of  the  foul  crime  of  mnrder  in  the  eyee 
of  Infinite  Pnritj,  while  she  dictated  the  bnmingB  of  the  Arians ; 
then  it  was  that  magnanimous  P<^nd  opened  wide  the  doors  i^ 
state  as  an  asylum  for  the  persecnted  of  all  rel%lons,  and  fredj 
allowed  ereiy  man  to  worship  Gk>d  in  his  own  waj^  with  foil 
liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  press,  and  liberty  of  ihoog^t  and 
conseienoe— the  first  instance  <tf  the  kind  known  in  the  history 
of  the  world ! 


SioTiov  Tm. 

OTHER   BELIOI0U8  SECTS. 

The  Lasarites  or  Fathers,  wore  another  religions  seot,  whieh 
figured  conspienoudy  in  Poland.  They  derire  their  name  trom 
St.  Laanms,  in  France, — a  name  giyen  to  the  priests  of  liie  mis- 
sion after  their  priory  of  St.  Lasams,  in  Pans.  This  order  was 
established  in  1634,  consisting  of  regular  priests,  boand  by  monas- 
tic TOWS  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  missions.  They 
have  been  less  snccessfol  than  other  similar  orders,  established 
ibr  the  same  purpose.  They  have  a  mission  in  China,  and  in 
France.  Though  their  fortune  has  been  yarious,  they  survived 
the  revolution,  and  in  1816  were  reinstated  by  a  royal  ordinance 
to  thdr  privileges  and  possessions,  on  aocount  of  their  services 
among  the  country  people.  Previous  to  July  1830,  they  die* 
tinguished  themselves  in  their  missionary  cause,  as  adherents  and 
MormerB  in  the  service  of  the  ultra  parl^,  who,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  9ervice8|  restored  to  them  a  portion  of  tbe(r  fortps^ 
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oonfboftted  estatetf.  They  bad  dieir  ftiH  share  in  the  horrore  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  were  altematelj  nsed  as  a  makeweight, 
by  the  dominant  parties,  in  the  downfall  of  Poland.  In  Poland, 
they  were  most  nnmerons  and  inflnential  as  teachers  in  the  semi- 
naries, and  as  sptritoal  censors ;  where  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  fathtrt  of  the  missum. 

They  hare  ever  adhered  to  their  ancient  saperannnated  monas- 
teries and  schools,  without  any  improTement  for  oentnries ;  and 
to  them,  Poland  is  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  their  defect!^ 
and  backward  state  of  science  and  literature.  They  hate  met 
with  some  success  in  Spain  and  Austria. 

The  historian  fiiils  in  his  duty  who  passes  over  in  eflenoe  the 
influence  of  the  Piarists  in  the  decline  and  &1I  of  Poland.    They 
were  the  fathers  of  the  pious  schools,  and  the  members  of  a  reK- 
^ous  order,  who,  over  and  above  the  three  usual  monastic  vows, 
bound  themselves  by  a  fourth  obligation,  which  required  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth.     This 
religious  order  was  instituted  at  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  one  Joseph  Casalanza,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1621.     The  institution  was 
rewarded  for  its  supposed  useful  labors,  in  1690,  with  a  full  char- 
ter of  the  most  important  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
Like  the  Jesuits,  the  Piarists  are  a  secular  order  subject  to  papal 
rules.     Their  resemblance  to  the  Jesuits  in  principles,  as  well  as 
in  their  costume,  in  their  devotion  to  the  services  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  the  duties  of  education,  has  been  the  source  of  a 
jealous  and  hostile  rivalry  between  the  two  orders,  from  the  time 
of  their  original  organization.     Under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope, 
they  soon  spread  themselves  through  all  the  Catholic  countries, 
l>artioularly  in  Austrisi  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
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and  8ilfi«l%  where  thtfy  wove  leas  ohoozioiis  Uum  tlie  JeraiU ;  an  j 
kftT«  in  some  iaatances  contributed  to  the  cause  of  science  bj 
the  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning.  Bat  their  soTere  eon- 
fliets  with  die  Jesnits  and  other  rdigions  sects,  were  the  cause  of 
numerous  eTils  in  Poland.  They  were  established  in  Poland,  in 
1642,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits. 

Arianism  had  its  origin  with  the  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishop,  Axius,  in  318  A.  D. ;  who  maintained  that  Christ  was  the 
son  of  6od,  and  superior  in  excellence  to  all  thii^  created  from 
nothing ;  but  inferior  to  Ood,  and  produced  by  his  free  will. 
This  doctrine  was  condemned  as  a  heresy,  in  the  council  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  year  320  ;  and  the  same  condemnation  was  repeat- 
ed in  the  Cooacil  of  Nice,  five  years  after,  by  the  orthodox 
church  ;  which  believed  the  Bon  every  way  equal  to  the  Father. 
The  articles  of  the  Nicene  and  of  the  Athanasian  creeds  arose 
from  die  contest  againfit  Arins.  Thongh  he  was  condemned  and 
his  parfy  banished,  he  still  found  means  to  procure  new  and 
powerful  adherents,  and  died  in  336.  The  new  doctrine  gradu- 
ally gained  the  confidence  of  Constantine,  who,  a  short  time  pre- 
viona  to  his  decease,  in  the  year  337,  caused  himself  to  be  bap- 
tised in  the  Arian  form.  TJader  Constantius,  Arianism  became 
the  religion  of  the  court,  published  its  own  liturgy,  and  after  350, 
under  the  general  rule  of  Constantius,  it  became  the  preyailing 
religion  of  the  West ;  and  Kome  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
spiritual  dictation  of  Felix,  the  Arian  bishop. 

But  religious  faction  among  the  Arians  soon  produced  such  se- 
rious divisions  among  themselves,  that  the  ambitious  and  hostile 
Catholic  Church  seized  upon  the  favorable  time  of  discord,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  For  a  time,  the  semi-Arians,  or 
Half- Arians,  whosa  leaders  were  Basil  of  Auoyxa  and  George  of 
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XiAodieeft,  «ad  poisesaed  greftt  power  in  S jm,  paHUIy  adopted 
the  CftthoHo  creed,  by  Biamtaiiiing  a  aoilariiy  of  eflaenee  between 
the  Son  a&d  the  Father,  and  by  their  eoDoeision  gained  the  eupr^ 
macy  at  the  imperial  court.  The  aaeendeilcy  of  the  orthodeix 
church  was  forther  promoted  by  the  ezoesMe  of  the  atriot  Ariana. 
Aetius  and  fiunoinius  of  Cappadooia,  and  their  adherente)  who  in 
the  oouneil  at  Sirmium  in  357,  by  ooatendiog  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  an  inferior  and  entirely  diJBferent  being  from  the  Fatheri 
excited  the  Semi-Ariaaa  agmnst  them  ;  and  arouaed  the  oppoei* 
tion  of  the  people,  by  restoring  the  mode  of  baptism  by  immeiw 
sion.  This  yiolent  contest  was  soon  ended,  and  all  religioas 
quarrels  quieted,  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
freejy  tolerated  aU  sects,  Arianism  gained  the  aaotfideney  in  ilm 
East,  under  the  reign  of  Yalcns  in  364 ;  and  growing  insolent 
under  royal  patronage,  soon  proeeeded  to  ontcagoous  acta  of  yio* 
lenee  against  the  Catholics. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Q-ratian  maintained  peace,  Theodosina 
restored  the  dominkjn  of  the  ancient  faith;  and  the  imhappy 
divisions  among  l^e  Arians  soon  destroyed  their  influence  and 
respectability  in  the  Boman  empire ;  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  Arianism  finally  expired  in  that  part  of  the 
Boman  empire,  which  remained  under  <2ie  rule  of  the  emperors. 
It  still  oontinued  to  liager  among  the  Ooths,  who  had  been  con^ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  the  Arians  in  340,  in  the  western  pari 
of  ike  empire ;  till  at  last  the  victories  of  the  orthodox  Frank 
Clevis,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church  by  the  Yisigothio  king 
Reccared,  suppressed  it  here  in  the  dose  of  tha  filth  cdoiury^ 
Not  far  from  the  same  time,  Ananiam  fell  among  the  Suevi,  in 
Spain,  who  had  professed  it  for  a  century.  The  Burgundkas, 
who  received  it  in  460,  had  already  nnouwed  it  aatly  in  the  sixth 
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'eentoiy.  Bat  ilie  coiiTeTsioii  of  ih»  Yandftb  to  iiie  OaAoBo 
fttth  was  a  muck  more  dBKoiilt  matter ;  for,  eyer  sinoe  the  jear 
430,  they  bad  remained  strict  and  nnaliaken  Arians.  They  pro- 
pagated their  doctrines  in  Northern  Africa,  bj  the  sererest  per- 
aeontions,  nntil  the  victories  of  BeUsarins  in  534  first  terminated 
their  cmelties,  demolished  their  kingdom,  and  dissolred  their 
ohoreh.  Arianism  continned  a  feeble  existence  among  the  Lom- 
bards, who  imported  it  to  Italy,  and  maintuned  it  firmly  till  662 ; 
and  since  that,  Arianism  has  nowhere  been  recognised  as  a  domir 
nant  religion.  A  considerable  party  ^nd  its  way  into  Poland, 
probahly  soon  alter  the  introduction  of  Ohristianity  in  the  tenth 
eentmy,  and  eontmned  to  play  their  part  dexteroosly  with  the 
other  religioiis  Actions  during  the  troubles  and  &I1  of  Poland^  sa 
will  hereafter  appear. 

The  first  attempts  to  convert  the  Livonians  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  were  made  by  Ansgarins,  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
apostle,  as  appears  from  Adam  of  Breme,  in  his  account  of  the 
Northern  nations.  Afterwards,  near  the  dose  of  the  eleventh 
eentury,  a  certain  merchant  by  order  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
built  a  chureh  there  ;  and  without  much  success  mitil-Waldemar 
n.)  king  of  Denmark,  founded  a  bishopric  in  their  country. 
Civilisation  and  Christiaaity  made  very  little  progress  in  Livonia 
until  the  year  1180,  when  Meinhard  de  Segebei^  of  the  city  of 
liubee,  made  further  advances  in  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  was  first  ordained  bishop  of  Livonia  by  the  archbichop 
<tf  Breme.  He  was  succeeded  by  Berthold,  abbot  of  Oisteaux  in 
Franoe ;  who  began  to  build  Riga  in  1194  ;  and  afterward  was 
made  sueoesavely  bii^op  and  u^hbiahop  thereof;  and  was  finally 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  pagan  inhabitants.  He  was  followed 
by  Albert,  and  under  his  eeoleaiastioal  reign,  the  order  of  the 
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Lironian  Knights  or  Breihreii  of  the  Sword,  sfanOsr  to  the  Too- 
tonic  Knights,  was  installed  hj  the  Pope  in  1194 ;  finr  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  anotiier  religions,  military,  and  dvil  order,  to 
oonvert  the  pagans  to  CSiristianify  by  the  sword. 

The  first  grand  master  of  the  order  was  Yinno,  in  1205,  who 
kult  Wenda,  Segenwald,  and  Aseherod.  In  his  time  Waldemar 
II.,  king  of  Benmnrk,  built  Beyal,  Nenra,and  Willo&btirg,  in 
Easdand,  and  Pilton  in  Gourland  ;  yAere  he  had  prerioiisly 
established  a  bishopric.  Yolquinns  was  chosen  as  the  second 
grand  master  of  the  Livonian  order,  in  the  year  1223,. who  in  the 
same  year  built  Felin  in  Easlland.  Afterwards  in  1234,  he  ap- 
plied to  Herman  Salza,  great  master  oi  the  Tentonic  Knights  in 
Prussia,  that  the  Liyonian  Order  might  be  admitted  to  the  same 
ipjghts,  roles,  and  habit,  with  the  Knights.  Bat  the  reqoest  was 
refosed,  and  was  not  granted  until  after  the  death  of  Yolquinns  in 
the  year  1238 ;  and  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Pope  Gr^ory 
IX.,  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  Second.  On  the  confirmation 
and  union  of  the  two  orders,  Herman  Balke  was  sent  from  the 
Prussian  order  to  preside  OTcr  the  Livonian  Knights  as  their  pro- 
Tinoial  master.  Both  orders  continued  their  wars  upon  the  pagan 
Goorlanders,  for  the  porposes  of  moral  and  religious  improre- 
ment,  under  a  long  succession  of  masters  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  infidels  were  alternately  the  yieUxn  and  victims  of 
these  two  blood-thirsty  orders ;  until  1560,  when  Goihotred 
Ketler  was  elected  the  last  absolute  master  of  the  order.  He 
was  afterwards  made  Duke  of  Oourland  and  Semigallia,  by  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Livonian  Order  was  at  Biga,  on  the 
river  Duna,  which  they  were  oompelled  to  leave  in  1658,  when 
John  BasilowitS)  tyrant  of  Musoovy,  invaded  Oourland  with  a 
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iMge  aan J,  liiyiag  wMie  all  4ieoo«iitrj.  Tha  Lironkn  Kay^li 
imiii6<)i»iel7  made  appUofttioa  to  the  emperov  Charlaa  Y.  for 
MBiatMwe,  whioli  wai  refosod  on  aeoovnt  of  tk«  Mr  with  tbe 
Turks  in  which  bo  wm  then  engaged.  The  Li?onian  (Mer  then 
tttBodiatelj  dinded  themaeWes  into  two  parte,  on  each  side  of  the 
Dnna,  and  tlMoe  on  the  other  flidoaahiBitted  to  Sweden;  andthoai 
thifl  aide  annexed  themeelves  to  Poland  under  Sigismund  Augua* 
t08,  who  erected  Conrland  and  Semigallia  into  duchioB,  and  gave 
them  to  Gothotred  Ketlur,  Ami  master  of  the  Livonian  Order, 
and  to  hia  heira  forerer. 

The  Livonian  Order,  like  the  Teuionie  Knights  and  the 
Jesmta,  and  all  other  similar  iastitntionB  of  the  Pqpe,  hare 
nearly  disappeared  from  oi^liied  society,  with  the  uniTsrsal  eon- 
damnation  of  all  good  and  worthy  oitiaens,  aa  immorali  irreligioQa, 
and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  aocietj.* 

The  Armenians,  from  a  Torj  early  day,  have  formed  one  of  tha 
principal  reli^oas  sects  in  Poland,  and  claim  to  be,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Modes,  the  primoTsl  ancestom  of  the  aborigiaai 
Poles.  Armenia,  the  land  of  iheir  nativity,  ia  an  Asiatie  eoun* 
try,  contuning  over  one  hundred  tthouaand  sqpiare  miles,  and  was- 
formerly  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  The  first, 
which  ia  known  aa  modem  Turoomania,  and  is  also  sometimea 
called  Armenia,  Ues  soutK  of  Monnt  Caucasus,  and  eomprises  the 
Turkish  pachalios  Enerum,  Kara,  and  Yan,  extending  over 
thirty-three  thousand  square  miles,  with  neariy  one  million 
of  inhabitants;  together  with  the  Peiaian  province  Iran  or 
Erivan.  Armenia  Minor,  now  called  Aladolia  or  Pegian,  beloaga 
to  the  Turks,  and  is  divided  between  the  paehalies  Morashe  sud 
Sivas.    Armenia  is  a  rough,  mountainous  oountry,  having  Can* 

•  Connor,  littler  X.,  101. 
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oamiB  for  its  noiifaern  bmrndvy,  and  m  the  oeslre  1b  tmveiaad 
by  brandies  of  ihe  Taurus^  to  whioh  bakogs  Mount  Ararat  on 
whidi  Noah^  ark  retted ;  and  contain  the  saered  regions  where 
the  world  was  re*pe<^led  after  the  flood  from  the  (amfly  of  Noah  y 
from  whom,  tiiroo^  Leeh,  hib  great  graadsoii,  the  Poles  pvoper 
deriTe  their  ovigin* 

Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take  their  rise, 
supposed  to  be  the  saered  streams  whieh  washed  the  Gbrden  of 
Bden  in  the  dajs  of  Adam  and  Ere.  The  inhabitants  consist  t^ 
Armenians  and  Tnroomans,  who  have  always  lived  a  pastcnral  life 
like  the  Poles  and  their  aaieestors,  wandering  over  the  plains  and 
mountains,  similar  to  the  Seytbians,  Tartars,  and  Sarmatiaas. 
In  these  regions  may  also  be  found  a  few  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Jews.  Very  little  remains  to  us  of  the  ancieiit  history  of  this 
eountry  except  what  is  found  in  the  Bible.  Armenia  has  been 
sueeessiYely  subjected  to  Ae  Assyriaas,  Modes,  Peznans,  and 
Macedonians,  in  different  periods  of  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  eontinued 
subject  to  their  goremment  till  the  overthrow  of  Antioohus  the 
Great,  ^en  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers,  and  was 
afterwards  cBnded  into  Armenia  Mi^r  and  Minor.  After  a 
long  and  desperate  war  between  the  Romans  and  Pinrthiaas  f<v 
the  Armenian  throne,  it  was  alternately  occupied  by  Parthians 
and  Roman  princes,  undl  tiie  arms  of  Trajan  settled  the  doubt- 
fal  (jnestion,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province.  Armenia  after- 
wards recovered  its  independence,  and  for  a  long  time  the  land  of 
Noah  was  ruled  by  its  own  native  kings. 

Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  attempted  in  vain  to  subject  it  to  his 
dominions ;  and  it  eontinued  free  until  the  year  650,  when  it  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  Arabians.    After  this  Armenia  passiMl 
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tliroiigh  the  lumds  of  sev^nl  soyereigiui,  uttong  whom  weM 
Gengis-EQbaii  and  Tamerlane.  la  1552  Sefim  II.  reeeoed  it 
from  the  PerBiaiis,  and  Turkey  has  ever  nnce  ruled  the  greater 
part  of  the  Armenian  territory.  A  similar  fate  has  attended 
Armenia  Minor ;  and  aflter  heing  snccessiTely  goyemed  by  differ- 
ont  nations,  among  whom  was  Mitbridates,  from  whom  Pomp^ 
took  the  kingdom  and  gave  it  to  Dejotams.  The  oomitiy 
remained  in  this  situation  until  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire 
in  the  East,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  I^ersians,  and  in 
950  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  where  it  has  er^ 
since  shared  a  similar  £ate  with  Armenia  Minor ;  and  in  151.4 
was  made  a  Turkish  province  by  Sdim  I. 

The  ruins  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Armenia  still 
remain  as  monuments  of  their  early  civilisati<m,  which  display  a 
good  style  of  architecture.  Among  these  fragments  of  ancient 
urban  splendor,  are  found  the  old  capital  Ani,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1319  by  an  earthquake ;  and  those  of  the  ancient 
city  Armavir,  which,  during  dghteen  hundred  years,  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings,  where  some  families  still  continue  to 
reside.  After  Armavir,  Artazarta  or  Artasohad,  on  the  Araxes, 
buflt  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidss,  became  the  capital  for  a  time, 
but  gradually  $uLk  into  decay  bdbre  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Armenians  are  a  sagacious^  sober,  temperate  people, 
principally  occupied  in  commeree,  which  they  almost  entirely 
(xmtrol  throu|^out  all  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  in  all  Asia, 
except  China,  their  merchants  monopolize  the  trade.  At  a  very 
early  day  they  spread  themselves  over  northern  Europe,  and  have 
long  been  numerous  in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  Christian 
Armenians  are  good  agriculturalists.    By  their  reliigious  and 
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•ookl  kwtf  oM  age  11  UgUy  hoDored.  The  wife  poeieases  t||^ 
same  oofgitgal  respeot  for  the  husbaBd^  and  the  ohildreD  powese 
the  eaiae  filial  deferetiee  to  the  parents,  as  in  the  patriarobal  daya 
of  Noah  and  Abraham ;  and  these  traits  of  oharaoter  have  evev 
been  poseessed  m  a  reoMurkable  degree  by  the  Leehian  Poles 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  a  peaeefdl,  happy  people,  and 
prefer  permanent  habitations,  except  in  those  oases  where  the 
fends  of  the  parents,  pa«has,  and  Curds,  drive  them  tu  distraction 
and  rebellion. 

As  early  as  the  foordi  centnry,  and  perhaps  earlier,  the  Arme« 
nians  embraced  Christianity.  Dnring  the  torbnlenoe  of  ihe 
Monophysitio  disputes,  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  diyistons 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church  in  536.  At  di&rent  times  when  they  hare  been  under 
the^ikeeessity  of  soliciting  the  proteotion  of  the  popes  to  save  them 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Roman  Catholics 
haye  tried  to  concert  them  to  their  faith,  but  never  hare  been  able 
to  unite  them  permanently  to  the  papal  religion.  In  Poland^ 
Italy,  Galicia,  and  Perria,  under  the  archbishop  of  NadiitseheTan,' 
a  new  town  on  the  Don,  In  the  Rnsrnn  government  Ekater- 
inoskv,  where  the  inhalntants  are  principally  ArmeniaAS,  and 
also  in  Marseilles,  there  are  found  the  United  Armenians,  who 
have  so  frv  embraced  the  Roman  religion  as  to  acknowledge  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  embrace  his  doctrines ;  but 
sre  allowed  to  retain  tiieir  peeuyar  ceremonies  and  discipline.  In 
the  same  o<mdidoii  are  the  United  Armenian  Monasteries  on 
Mount  LebanoB^  in  Syria.  During  the  Persian  invasion  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  many  of  the  Arme* 
nians  were  compelled  to  become  Mohammedans ;  but  the  great 
majority  €i  them  still  remain  Monophyritas,  and  emrtinne 
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fbl  to  tbeir  old  religknis  prinoiples  and  f<9rai8,  voder  the  oonflmi 
protection  of  ihe  Porte  from  the  OatMios*  One  of  tiM  notl 
disfingfaskkig  featfiree  of  ^csr  rdigiotn  faith  oo&nsts  in  th«  doo- 
trines  that  Christ  has  hot  one  natnre,  and  the  HolySpirk 
proceeds  from  the  Father  alone.  Theff  seren  sacraments,  whkkk 
thegr  oall  mysteries,  oontam  these  pecnliar  priaoiples — diat  in 
haptism  thej  ^rinkle  three  times  and  dip  thriee,  and  imme* 
diately  follow  this  ordinance  with  oonirmation ;  that  in  the 
Lord's  Sapper  they  mix  no  water  with  the  wine,  and  nse  leavened 
hread,  which  they  distrihiite  dipped  in  wiae  ;  and  aUow  extreme 
imotion  only  to  divines,  immediately  after  their  death.  They 
worship  saints  and  their  images,  bat  do  not  beliere  in  porgatory. 
They  eren  exoel  llie  Greeks  ih  fasting,  l^on^  their  feasts  are  fewer, 
yet  they  odebrate  th«m  much  more  deyoatly*  la  Turkey  diey 
perform  their  worship  mostly  in  the  night ;  their  mass  is  ssad  in 
the  ancient  Armenian,  and  their  sermon  is  preached  in  the 
modem  tongae.  Their  hierarchy  diflbrs  rtarj  Httle  from  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  head  of  the  Chorch  oalkd  the  CatAoOcy  ha» 
hb  principal  seat  at  Etsohmiazim,  a  monastery  near  Eriran,  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  Armenia,  <n  Mount  Ararat.  He  sappcrt» 
his  magnificent  style  of  worship,  and  several  literary  institatioiiey 
by  the  revenue  derived  from  the  holy  oil  prepared  and  «Ad  to  the 
clergy,  and  from  the  frvqaent  piigriaages  of  the  Armenians  ts 
Etscbmiasim. 

He  sapports  in  his  own  residence  a  seminary  for  th»  edncatieA 
of  divines.  The  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  archbishc^s  of  tba 
Armenisn  Ghar<^,  are  invested  by  him,  and  every  three  yeass 
are  either  confirmed  in  their  offioes  or  recalled.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  tiie  clergy  resemble  the  priests  of  the  regular  Grade 
Cbwcb  in  rank  sad  dvties.    The  manks  oonfiirm  to  the  rale  of 
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St.  BasS.  The  vertabeiSy  who  lire  19»  the  monks,  dewte  theBH 
selves  to  soientifie  jmrstiits,  reoetre  litertrj  degrees  simiiur  to 
modern  academical  honors,  and  are  the  Ticars  of  the  bidiops, 
forming  a  class  of  dirines  peenlkr  to  the  Armenian  ChnrdL 
The  secnlar  priests  are  compelled  to  marrj  onee,  bat  are  net 
allowed  to  take  a  second  wife.  The  Armenians  resemble  the 
Greek  Chnrch  in  their  snperstitions  and  attachment  to  old  ibrms, 
but,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  they  have  better  morals.  They 
excel,  generally,  all  the  kindred  Monophystio  seets  in  learning, 
allow  the  people  to  read  the  Bible,  stndy  the  theological,  hk-^ 
torical,  and  mathematioal  sciences,  and  possess  a  respeetable 
national  literatnre.  In  addition  te  ^  religions  societies  of  the 
Armenians  in  l^eir  own  conntry,  and  in  Turkey,  where  they  «M 
stili  very  numerons,  whose  patriarchs  «t  Constantinople  maintain 
the  same  relation  as  the  Greek  patriaroh  towards  the  Perte> 
there  are  others  in  Persia,  at  Ispahan,  Sdmras,  and  Nerinkaie* 
In  Rnssia  they  are  found  at  Petersborg,  Mosoew,  Astrachsn, 
and  in  the  Cancasian  gotemments ;  and  a  few  small  societies  are 
found  at  London  and  Amsterdam, 

Formerly  Poland  was  oTsmm  and  distracted  by  eyeiy  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  age,  both  Pagan  and  Christian.  The  Hussites^ 
Picards,  Anabaptists,  Aria&s,  Dmids,  Tritbeists,  PkotiaDB, 
Ebionites,  Nestorians,  Soeiniaas,  Greek  Catholiee,  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Xothetans,  Cahmists,  Jews,  Mohan* 
medans,  and  others,  swelled  the  numben  of  Polidi  OhristiaiM. 
Tho  Socinians  were  persecuted  and  expelled  by  Jobm  Gadmir, 
who  compelled  them,  by  a  royal  ediot,  to  seli  their  property,  and 
leare  ihe  kingdom  in  1656.  The  Roman  OaAolios  ahn^s 
mabtained  the  ascendency  until  the  irst  partitien.  The  Fdee 
were  accustomed  to  wear  their  saibres  in  chureh,  and  frs^pentlf 
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drew  them  half  way  to  eyinoe  their  devotioii  to  the  fiuth*  Thej 
generallj  refiued  to  mwrtj  any  but  their  own  aeet.  Thejr  ex- 
eluded  all  other  reUgtona  eeots  from  the  senate  and  public  offices. 
On  fiwt  days  the  Poles  abstain  from  milk)  meat  and  etggs,  flesh 
and  boiled  fish.  These  hamiliatki^  lessons  of  abstinence  were 
taught  them  by  Ihe  Pope,  who,  at  an  early  period,  made  them 
fast  a  oentnry  for  some  trifling  disobedience  of  papal  ord«rS| 
^hoogh  they  sustained  nature  by  feasting  in  the  nights. 

During  ^me  serrioe,  the  Poles  appear  yery  humble  and  de- 
vout, and  bestow  libend  gifts  upon  the  church.  They  sometimes 
prodnoe  great  confusion  in  their  worship,  by  rattling  their  swords, 
and  chanting  their  warHsongs.  They  alwsgrs  pray  aloud  in  the 
chureh  ;  and  when  the  host  is  elevated  at  mass,  they  produce  a 
great  exoitemeni  hj  striking  tbemselyes,  and  knocking  their 
heads  against  the  paTttneat  or  bench  on  which  Aey  are  seated, 
inAk  so  mudi  noise  and  yidenoe  as  to  be  heard  at  a  distance 
The  women  usually  haye  their  prayer-books,  with  a  ohapkt  of 
beads  in  the  centre.  Their  cburehes  are  magnifio^oit,  and  their 
dress  at  public  worship  is  rich  and  expensiye. 

UntU  lately,  upwards  of  three  fourths  of  the  folee  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catiiolic  or  the  United  Greek  Churdi ;  the  Greoo« 
BuBJBaaa  communicants  being  ccnnparatiyely  few  in  number. 
But  for  seyeral  years  past,  the  Buesian  govemmeat  has,  by 
errery  means,  been  eadeayoring  to  sunder  the  spiritual  ties  be- 
tween the  ocuri  of  Rome  and  ike  Poles,  as  well  as  the  bands  of 
brotherhood  between  the  United  Gredcs  throughout  the  empire. 
Aad  so  successful  haye  been  the  measures  in  this  respect,  that  in 
1839,  from  three  to  four  million  of  the  United  Greeks,  including 
most  of  those  in  Poland,  had  joined  die  orthodox  Greek  Church 
of  Russia.    Until  183d,  the  Greoo-Bussiaas  had  no  prelate  in 
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Poland  -y  bat  at  that  period  an  archimandrite  was  appointed,  who 
resides  at  Warsaw.  The  bishop  of  the  United  Greek  Oharch 
resides  at  Hetine,  in  Lublin.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  Poland, 
had  an  archbishop  and  eight  bishops  nominated  bj  the  Pope,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  ;  and  the  bbhop 
of  the  government  of  Cracow  exercises  authority  oyer  the  free 
city  of  that  name  and  its  territory.  Several  of  the  convents 
possess  territorial  revenues;  but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a 
regular  stipend  from  the  ^government — the  landed  possessions 
formerly  belonging  to  them  being  now  public  property.  The 
parish  priests  receive  tithes,  sometimes  amounting  to  large  in- 
comes. The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  amount  together  to  about 
220,000  persons,  principally  Germans.  There  are  a  few  Men* 
nonitos,  Moravians,  and  some  Mohammedans  in  Poland. 


Section  IX. 


POLISH     CLERGY. 


We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  Poland,  and 
one  which  contributed  as  largely  as  any  other  to  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  clergy  never  formed  a  separate  professional 
order,  nor  possessed  any  spiritual  influence  among  the  people. 
This  important  body,  who  have  done  more  for  civilization,  freedom, 
and  happiness,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  than  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  never  wielded  a  salutary,  moral,  and  religions  influence 
in  Poland.  They  were  composed  entirely  of  the  nobles,  infla- 
enced  by  the  same  principles,  motives,  and  feelings,  recognizing; 
no  superiors,  and  despising  their  inferiors,  the  serfs,  whom 
they   refused  to  admit  to   any  of  their  sacred  o£Gices.     The 
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bishops  never  acted  as  prelates,  but  only  as  politioal  barons. 
Instead  of  mediating  as  peace-makers  between  the  government 
and  the  masses,  they  wielded  the  sword  of  dissension  rather  than 
the  wand  of  peace.  The  priesthood,  it  is  true,  in  their  stormy, 
ungovernable  Diets,  formed  a  sort  of  useless  tribunes,  subject  to 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  ;  but  were  exempt  from  the  danger 
which  might  have  checked  their  extravagance,  by  reason  of  their 
nominal  sacred  character. 

The  Polish  priesthood,  formed  entirely  of  the  nobility,  riveted 
the  chains  of  slavery  with  barbaric  superstition ;  while  the  cleigy 
of  the  other  European  states,  drawn  from  all  classes,  and  more 
generally  from  the  vanquished  people,  formed  a  most  important  link 
between  them  and  their  conquerors ;  and  by  reason  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence,  gradually  relieved  the  vanquished 
from  their  yoke  of  bondage,  and  softened  down  the  asperities  be- 
tween royalty  and  the  masses,  by  the  force  of  the  benevolent  and 
reciprocal  duties  of  religion.  An  educated,  evangelical,  pious 
clergy,  is  an  indispensable  subordinate  branch  of  every  sound 
government.  And  although  their  sacred  office  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  state,  and  their  services  mainly  devoted  to 
the  cure  of  souls,  yet  their  lohon  are  necessary  in  all  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  interests  of  Church  and  State.  Standing,  aa 
they  do,  midway  between  the  government  and  the  governed,  by 
the  force  of  moral  suasion  they  can  act  as  peace-makers  and 
mediators  between  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  parties,  with 
mutual  benefit  to  both.  And  here  is  found  the  true  reason  why 
Church  and  State  should  be  politically  independent  of  each  other, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  should  reciprocally  respect  and  aid 
each  other. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  England  and  America  are 
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gOTcmed  bj  the  moral  inflaenoe  of  religioii,  taught  and  practised 
by  their  clergy.  And  in  support  of  this  principle  we  need  no 
other  argument  than  the  history  of  England  and  America  placed 
in  the  scales  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  sneers  of  infidelity  on 
the  other,  leaving  onr  opponents  to  strike  the  balance.  And  were 
it  required  to  select  pages  of  the  moral  sublime  in  the  history  of 
nations,  it  would  only  be  neceasaty  to  mark  the  history  of  Eng* 
land  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  and  underscore  the  lines  which 
record  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  patriotism,  and  courage  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  their  persecutions,  trials,  and  aoquittalSy 
which  reToltttionised  and  saved  their  country  without  firing  a  gun 
or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  Polish  clergy  were  more  a  political  than  a  religions  class. 
They  filled  all  the  lucrative  and  influential  offices  of  government, 
from  the  lowest  monk  to  the  throne,  and  always  governed  the 
country.  They  formed  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senate,  which 
consisted  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  members.  The  eoclesias- 
tioal  senators  embraced  the  bishops  and  archbishops  both  toge- 
ther numbering  siztoen,  including  two  archbishops  and  fourteen 
bishops,  all  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  the 
established  religion.  Three  of  these  bishoprics,  in  the  reign  of 
Sobieski,  for  a  time  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  Masco* 
vites,  the  ever  mortal  foes  of  Poland.  Smolensko  and  Kiovia 
were  taken  by  the  Muscovites,  and  Kamieniec  was  os^tured  by 
the  Turks,  so  that  there  remained  but  thirteen  bishoprics  actually 
under  the  control  of  the  Polish  dominions,  divided  into  two  ardi- 
bishoprics,  Gnesne  and  Leopol. 

The  archbishop  of  Gnesne  is  the  chief  of  the  bishops  and  of 
all  the  Polish  senators.  He  is  primate  of  the  kingdom — a 
title  given  him  by  the  Council  of  Constance*— and  styles  himself 
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ihe  "  Pope^s  Legate  Borny*^  by  a  grant  of  the  Council  of  Lato- 
ran.  He  is  next  to  the  king,  and  tiie  seeond  officer  in  the 
government,  and  is  the  supreme  judge  to  reverse  or  affirm  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs  determined  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of 
Leopol,  or  in  any  of  the  bishops'  courts.  Although  he  is  nomi* 
nallj  second  to  the  king,  jet  in  truth  his  power  is  unlimited,  and 
his  influence  universal.  It  is  death  to  draw  a  sword  in  his 
presence,  or  quarrel  in  any  manner  before  his  holiness.  When 
he  visits  the  king  or  the  Diet,  a  person  of  rank  always  carries  a 
golden  cross  before  him ;  and  when  he  Is  seated,  his  chaplain 
holds  it  behind  his  chair.  He  has  his  marshal,  who  is  also  a 
Castellan,  and  a  senator  of  the  kingdom.  The  marshal  always 
rides  on  horseback  forward  of  the  archbishop's  coach,  with  the 
sacred  staff  in  bb  hand ;  but  never  condescends  to  salute  any  per^ 
son  except  the  king,  when  he  and  the  archbishop  happen  to  meet. 
This  high  marshal  has  the  honor  to  cany  the  same  staff  before 
the  king  in  the  absence  of  the  other  marshals. 

When  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne  calls  on  the  king,  the  great 
chamberlain,  or  some  other  distinguished  officer,  always  receives 
him  very  graciously  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  king  after- 
wards comes  out  of  his  chamber  to  meet  him  in  the  antechamber. 
He  never  pays  any  visits  as  a  matter  of  duty,  except  to  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  and  to  him  only  once.  After  the  king's  death, 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesne  is  the  supreme  regent  of  the  kingdom 
till  a  new  one  is  elected.  During  the  period  of  his  reigning  he 
can  coin  money  in  his  own  name — ^a  privilege  conferred  by 
Boleslas  the  Chaste.  He  receives  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
during  the  interregnum.  He  convenes  the  Diet,  and  dissolves  it 
at  pleasure ;  and  in  case  of  any  unusual  occurrence  in  the  affiurs 
of  state,  the  government  assigns  him  several  senators  for  his 
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coanoil.     He  is  the  only  officer  who  can  proclaim  the  election  of 
a  king,  and  crown  him  as  sovereign  of  Poland.     His  political 
f  power  and  influence  are  m  great,  that  all  the  ecclesiastics,  envoys, 

officers,  candidates,  and  politicians,  entrust  him  with  all  their 
secrets  and  negotiations  ;  and  consider  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  secure  his  friendship,  by  bribery  or  otherwise.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Sobieski,  in  1674,  Archbishop  Czartoryski,  who  was 
probably  opposed  to  him,  refused  to  proclaim  him  ;  but  on  his 
death,  in  a  few  days  after,  his  successor,  the  bishop  of  Cracow, 
performed  the  duty.  The  Poles  say  the  reason  why  they  confer 
this  great  power  on  a  clergyman,  is  for  fear  if  it  were  bestowed 
on  a  secular  senator  it  might  inspire  him  with  ambition  for  the 
throne. 

The  second  ecclesiastical  senator  is  the  archbishop  of  Leopol, 
the  capital  of  Red  Ilussia.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  two  arch-* 
bishops  and  one  bishop,  namely,  one  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
one  Armenian  Catholic  archbishop,  and  one  Russian  Greek  Schis- 
matic bishop.  These  two  archbL^hops  agree  in  their  religion, 
except  the  Armenians  have  some  peculiar  ceremonies  in  which 
they  differ.  The  Russian,  or  Greek  Schismatic  bishops,  differ 
from  the  others  in  ceremonies  and  principles.  The  third  eccle- 
siastical senator  is  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom.  All  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  several  religious 
dioceses  belonging  to  each  bishop,  all  having  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  rank  according  to  their  respective  official  dignities,  num- 
bering in  all  sixteen,  as  before  stated.  £ach  of  these  bishops 
has  a  large  retinue,  and  an  ecclesiastical  court,  containing  a 
number  of  secular  officers.  They  generally  have  suffragans^  or 
assistant  bishops,  who  perform  the  duties  of  their  principals  for  a 
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small  salary,  and  thereby  relieye  the  bishops  from  all  care  and* 
labor. 

In  1506  a  severe  contest  arose  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
lay  senators  concerning  their  rank,  and  which  should  be  seated 
nearest  to  the  king ;  bat  the  clergy  prevailed,  and  have  ever 
since  maintained  their  precedence.  Most  of  the  bishops  receive 
largo  salaries,  and  live  a  prodigal  life.  The  bishops  always  pre- 
side in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  where  they  carefully  protect 
their  faith  from  all  legislative  invasions.  For  the  same  reason 
the  inferior  clergy  are  selected  from  several  colleges  and  chapters 
of  the  kingdom,  who  occupy  seats  in  the  tribunals  and  courts  of 
justice.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  secretary  of  the 
kingdom,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  government,  are 
usually  ecclesiastics.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
regular  and  secular.  The  regular  clergy  are  more  esteemed  than 
the  secular,  for  they  can  perform  all  the  offices  of  parish  priests 
without  permission  from  the  bishops.  The  regular  clergy  are 
oommonly  rich,  intemperate,  dissolute,  and  immodest.  They 
frequently  go  into  the  cellars  for  their  grog  and  wine,  which  are 
the  tippling-shops  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  drunk  in  the  streets,  without  exciting  any  attention. 

The  secular  clergy  are  either  collegiate  or  parochial.  The 
canons  are  seldom  present  at  their  official  stations,  for  they  give 
the  poor  scholars  twopence  a  day  to  say  thoir  hours  for  them  in 
the  choir f  and  perform  all  their  official  labors.  The  parsons 
usually  perform  all  their  services  by  proxy,  by  leaving  their 
duties  to  the  monks,  vicars,  and  curates.  They  always  say  part 
of  their  service  in  the  Polish  language,  especially  at  high  mass 
in  the  parish  churches. 

The  clerical  office  in  Poland  is  merely  political,  and  the  influ- 
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eotial  clergy,  who  performed  all  their  ministerial  duties  by  proxy, 
were  never  distinguished  from  other  cidzena  in  morals  or  religion. 
They  were  in  the  possession  of  large  salaries,  and  spent  their  timo 
in  the  same  amusements,  gratifications,  and  vices,  as  other  noble- 
men. They  were  distinguished  sportsmen,  expert  gamblers, 
graceful  dancers,  occasional  drunkards,  courageous  warriors,  expe- 
rienced in  lewdness,  artful  politicians,  adroit  swordsmen,  skilful 
boxers,  and  anything  but  devout,  useful,  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians. The  inferior  clergy,  who  actually  performed  all  the  minis- 
terial duties  for  the  bishops  and  superior  ministers  for  a  stinted 
salary,  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  them  comfortably, 
were  more  degraded  in  morals  than  the  reverend  gentlemen  of 
higher  rank. 

The  clergy  of  a  country  have  ever  been  regarded  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  civil,  literary,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people.  This  has  ever  been  true  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
And  in  tracing  the  history  of  civilization,  and  the  great  work  of 
human  progression,  the  clergy  have  ever  given  caste,  for  good  or 
evil,  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  over  whom  they  profess 
to  preside.  Every  race,  tribe,  and  nation,  in  all  ages  and  con- 
tinents, have  always  had  their  priests  or  clergy,  who  professed  to 
guide  and  lead  the  people  in  spiritual  things,  and  generally  con- 
trolled their  temporal  affairs.  This  sacred  offico  appears  to  be  an 
institution  of  Heaven,  and  although  it  has  been  greatly  abused, 
yet  fortunately  for  fallen  humanity  God  has  never  left  the  world 
without  at  least  a  few  able  and  devout  ministers,  who  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  The  influence  of  these  distinguished  men,  includ- 
ing Noah,  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  David, 
Solomon,  John  the  Baptist,  the  apostles,  and  many  of  the  ChrL^ 
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tian  fathers,  Lather,  Calvin,  and  others,  distingaished  fbr  their 
piety,  talent,  learning,  and  usefulness,  will  continue  to  be  felt 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  globe,  extending  to  all  worlds,  through 
all  coming  time  and  the  dateless  eras  of  futurity.  And  hence  we 
may  see  how  vastly  important  it  is  to  the  interests  of  eyery  nation 
that  the  people  should  be  furnished  with  a  talented,  learned, 
moral,  and  pious  clergy ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  principle  is 
adhered  to,  the  nations  are  ranked  in  civilization  and  national 
glory.  How  wide  the  difference  between  the  moral  and  religious 
standard  of  the  Polish  clergy,  and  those  of  England  and  America. 
In  the  former  republic  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  all  the 
vices  of  the  people,  without  any  religious  responsibility  beyond 
the  obedience  of  forms,  and  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  the  Established  Church.  In  America  the  clergy  are  held 
responsible  for  the  first  order  of  talent,  the  most  profound  learn- 
ing, pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety.  They  are  required  to  be 
unexceptionable  examples  to  the  people  in  aU  that  appertains  to 
the  proprieties  of  life,  in  all  that  adorns  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  the  orator,  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and  the  citizen. 
And  besides  all  this,  they  are  expected  to  be  distinguished 
authors y  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  fervent  in  the  lecture-room, 
ardent  in  the  humble  prayer-meeting,  practical  and  successful  in 
the  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  and  the  spiritual  guides  of  their 
flocks  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven.  His  moral  influence,  his 
learning,  his  sound  common  sense,  his  human  kindness,  his  piety, 
his  patriotism,  and  all  his  gifts,  are  the  common  property  of  his 
parishioners,  his  church,  his  country,  and  his  God.  Elevated  far 
above  ambitious  political  faction,  he  must  be  a  sound  politician 
in  principle  and  practice — ^learned  in  the  government  and  laws  of 
his  country — supporting  wLat  is   right  and  condnraning  what  is 
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mroiig,  both  in  Church  and  State.  He  must  hare  a  heart  and 
hand  for  every  human  being  for  good — and  neitJier  for  any  one  m 
OTil.  His  demooraoj  must  be  without  a  limit,  and  his  aristocracy 
irithout  an  existence.  Such  is  a  Christian  minister  in  America, 
in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  Bible  is  adopted  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  faith.  But 
how  sadly  deficient  were  the  Polish  clergy,  and  how  different 
would  have  been  the  fkte  of  that  nation  under  the  influence  of  an 
American,  CTangelical,  practical  ministry!  Let  erery  nation, 
then,  see  to  it,  at  once  and  forever,  that  their  clergy  are  distin- 
guished for  talent,  education,  pure  morals,  and  heavenly  piety, 
while  the  people  both  respect  and  support  them.* 


Section  X. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  has  long  been  a  standing  charge  in  the  mouth  of  infidelity, 
that  Poland  was  ruined  by  her  religion  ;  and  Christianity  blushes 
to  own  the  truth  of  the  charge.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  Polish  reUgion^  and  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
which  ruined  the  nation.  And  when  we  consider  the  numerous 
religious  sects  in  Poland,  the  dif^rent  systems  of  paganism,  the 
Boman  Church  with  its  numerous  religious  orders,  the  Jesuits, 
the  Lazarists,  the  Piarists^  the  Arians,  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Livonian  Order,  the  Greek  Church,  the  United  Greeks,  the 
Armenians,  the  Socinians,  the  Jews,  the  few  and  feeble  Protest* 
ants,  the  clergy,  and  their  numerous  conflicting  interests  and  am- 
bitious hopes,  philosophy  is  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the 

*  CoDnor,  If..  Letter  ii,  36. 
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efi^ts  and  disastarona  resulta  of  sack  a  useless,  and  worse  tiuu 
useless  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  religion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Chorch  was  introduced  into  Poland  in  the  tenth  century,  about 
the  same  time.  Previous  to  this,  the  country,  for  centuries  (run- 
ning back  many  hundreds  oi  years  previous  to  the  Christian  era), 
had  been  ruled  by  Paganism  in  all  its  forms,  which  had  governed 
all  the  n<^them  tribes  and  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe,  each  sys* 
tem  claiming  a  divine  supremacy,  and  each  striving  for  poHtioal 
sovereignty.  This  conflicting  ambition  was  ^eatly  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religion,  which  were 
as  hostile  to  each  other  as  ihey  were  to  Paganism.  Each  of 
these  various  Christian  sects,  which  were  successively  introduced 
into  Poland,  to  act  their  part  in  that  unfortunate  national  drama, 
had  a  separate  and  isolated  interest  to  be  promoted  in  opposition 
to  all  others.  Every  one  aspired  to  the  throne,  or  as  near  it  as 
possible  ;  and  ever^rthing  was  sacrificed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
darallng  prise  of  royalty. 

The  effecto  of  these  eonflicting  and  numerous  interests,  on  the 
ifidividual  and  social  interests  of  community,  were  most  dis* 
astrous.  The  intellectual  powers,  the  moral  feelings,  the  voli- 
tions, the  OiHkfioience,  the  principles  and  duties  by  which  every 
man  should  govern  himself,  were  all  subsearvient  to  the  single 
thought  of  wearing  a  crown,  and  ruling  a  nation.  Civil  society 
was  divided  into  v^ore  religious  factions  than  ihere  were  families 
in  Poland.  Each  sect  grasped  only  for  iU  own  interests.  They 
quarrelled  for  the  literary  institutions,  murdered  each  other  fcH* 
the  control  of  the  army,  seduced  each  other's  social  happiness, 
violated  the  Uws  with  impunity,  bribed  at  the  elections,  dethroned 
their  kings,  enslaved  the  people,  bought  and  sold  the  army,  excited 
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eiril  and  foreign  wars,  squandered  and  monopoli^^ 
of  the  people,  and  finally  sold  their  country  at  auction. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  bitterest  enemies  oi 
other,  were  always  creating  political  and  religious  feuds,  atwd 
inflaming  the  baser  passions  of  the  people,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
the  mastery  and  subduing  each  other.  The  Greek  Church  was 
generally  in  the  Cossack  and  Russian  interest,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed on  the  partition  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  Church 
early  succeeded  in  becoming  the  established  religion,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  government,  rather  than  surrender 
their  religious  supremacy  to  any  other  faith.  Their  persecutions 
and  deadly  hostilities  never  ceased,  and  were  always  trying  to 
undermine  eaeh  other  in  all  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State. 
Each  strove  to  gain  the  control  of  society,  to  change  the  verna- 
cular language  by  foreign  idioms,  and  introduce  laws  for  sectarian 
purposes.  Their  hostilities  frequently  were  so  severe,  that  they 
disfranchised  each  other,  and  some  were  banished  from  the 
country.  Sometimes  they  confederated  against  the  king,  the 
government,  and  each  other,  and  passed  laws  declaring  the  minor- 
ity outlaws,  and  disfranchised  of  all  civil,  religious,  and  political 
rights. 

The  remnants  of  Paganism  remained  more  or  less  influential 
and  hostile  to  the  Christian  sects  ;  sometimes  confederating  with 
one,  and  then  with  anoth^,  as  the  bribes  increased  or  diminished. 
The  Roman  Church,  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope,  was  con- 
stantly aiming  at  making  Poland  a  Papal  state.  The  Greek 
Church,  though  for  a  time  partially  united  with  the  Roman 
Church,  was  ever  intriguing  for  th^  Czar,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  state  to  Russia.  The  Lutherans  and  Protestants  were  in 
the  interests  of  the  German  Chnroh,  and  ever  ready  to  buy  and 
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sell  for  Aostna  and  Prussia.  The  Jews,  without  a  country  or  a 
nation,  were  content  with  their  gun  and  their  synagogues,  equally 
regardless  what  power  ruled  if  they  could  only  control  it  with 
bnbery  and  extortion. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Lironian  Order,  were  erer 
eager  to  control  the  army,  and  all  the  military  afi&irs  of  the  country 
at  any  hazard.  The  Arians,  Lasarists,  Piarists,  Armenians,  and 
other  minor  Catholic  orders,  were  striving  for  the  mastery  by 
building  up  new  sects  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  Jesuits 
and  more  powerful  orders ;  while  the  Protestants  were  working 
for  foreign  interests  who  favored  their  religious  ambition. 

But  of  all  the  religious  factions  which  distracted  and  ruined 
Poland,  the  Jesuits  were  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  injurious. 
This  religious  order,  wherever  it  has  appeared,  has  never  failed 
to  render  itself  odious  by  its  political  ambition,  its  bloody  perse- 
cutions, and  vicious  career.  In  Poland  it  was  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and,  in  truth,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
republic.  At  a  very  early  day  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  control  of  the  kings  and  nobility,  and  rather  than  yield  it  to 
others,  they  stabbed  the  government  to  the  heart,  reyelled  in  its 
blood,  and  sold  the  corpse  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  stealdi- 
fully  and  gradually  gamed  possession  of  all  the  colleges  and 
schools,  and  perverted  them  to  their  own  sectarian  corruption. 
They  controlled  the  judiciary  by  the  foulest  means,  and  perverted 
it  to  the  purposes  of  malice  and  persecution.  They  frequently 
instituted  suits  against  their  religious  antagonists  without  cause, 
and  by  bribery,  perjury,  and  corruption,  succeeded  in  convicting 
and  executing  the  innocent,  and  confiscating  their  property  to 
their  own  use. 

Poland  was  saved  in  some  measure  from  the  disgrace  of  the 
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religious  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  until  the  reign  of  Sobieski, 
when  they  commenced  a  series  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
barbarity  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mnrder  and  crime.  An 
intelligent  and  patriotic  Lithuanian  nobleman  who  was  yery  rich, 
and  not  particularly  friendly  to  Jesuitical  villany,  on  account  of 
a  note  made  in  the  margin  of  a  book,  written  by  a  stupid  German, 
was  tried  for  atheism,  by  a  council  of  bigoted  Catholic  bishops  in 
the  interests  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  ibund  guilty  of  having 
denied  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  divine  materaiiy  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  innocent  man 
was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  the  executioners  with  a  red  hot 
iron  tore  his  tongue  and  his  mouth,  burned  his  hands,  and  cast 
him  and  the  sacrilegious  paper  into  the  flame,  where  he  was  con- 
sumed by  a  slow  fire  ;  and  his  property  was  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pope^s  Catholic  Church. 

In  1726,  while  the  Jesuits  were  making  a  public  procession 
with  the  host  in  the  streets  of  Thorn,  the  young  scholars  of  the 
order  demanded  that  some  Lutheran  children  should  kneel.  The 
Protestant  children  declined  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  or  the  Jesuits, 
and  on  their  refusal,  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
towns  people,  most  of  whom  were  Lutherans,  until  the  enraged  peo- 
ple of  Thorn  broke  open  the  Jesuits'  college,  profaned  all  the  objects 
of  worship,  and  burned  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Jesuits, 
who  then  had  the  control  of  the  Polish  Diet,  immediately 
assembled  and  condemned  to  death  the  magistrates  of  Thorn  for 
this  personal  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and  Lutherans.  Several 
of  the  principal  citizens  were  also  condemned  to  death ;  many 
others  were  imprisoned  or  banished ;  three  persons,  accused  of 
throwing  the  Virgin's  image  into  the  fire,  lost  their  right  arms. 
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and  the  whole  city  was  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  pnUio  worship.* 
This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  other  simihur,  and  even  worse 
acts  of  cruelty,  committed  by  the  Jesuits  previous  to  the  fall  of 
Poland.  I 

They  were  the  authors  and  firm  supporters  of  the  liberum  veto 
and  the  Dkts  under  the  Buckler  ;  and  from  the  time  of  their  first 
introduction  into  Poland,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  they  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  all  the  most  prominent 
evils  and  misfortunes  of  the  country.  To  the  Jesuits  may  be 
attributed  the  obstinacy,  disunion,  and  treason  of  the  nobility. 
They  were  the  means  of  the  religious  confederation,  which 
resulted  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Buasia  aad  Austria,  who  seised 
upon  these  religious  quarrels  as  a  pretext  for  dissolving  the 
government  The  other  religious  sects  in  PoIand,*all  of  whom 
more  or  less  experienced  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  ezas* 
perated  with  these  repeated  abuses,  eonfederated  and  conspired 
in  their  downfall,  and  were  willing  to  saorifioe  the  country  to 
liberate  themselves  from  Jesuitical  tyranny. 

Of  all  the  quarrels  in  which  the  world  has  at  different  times 
been  involved,  religious  wars  and  feuds  are  the  most  cruel  and 
mortal*  Every  man  is  under  the  supreme  control  of  his  religion, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  It  is  an  ancient  and  true  proverb, 
that  the  throne  of  the  heart  is  never  vacant.  Every  one  has 
his  idol,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  divinity,  which  should  ever  be 
the  only  object  of  veneration,  man  is  but  a  demon  in  human  form, 
governed  only  by  the  fiendish,  principle  of  "  rule  or  ruin,"  which 
has  always  been  the  controlling  principle  of  Jesuitism  in  Poland. 

•*  History  of  Poland  trnder  Augustus  IL,  by  Abb6  de  Parthenay,  11.,  359, 
371,  Paris,  1734. 
t  Stephens's  TravelB,  II.,  216. 
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The  absence  of  indrndoal  and  social  progressioa  in  Poland 
was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  religion.  Their  religion 
neither  admitted  nor  desired  any  change  ;  and  in  this  principle 
all  the  religions  sects  of  the  country,  both  pagan  and  Christian, 
agreed.  Pagans,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  Jesuits  and  Jews, 
desired  no  improvement,  and  of  course  made  none.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  historical  fact,  that  all  the  valuable  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  world  in  civilization,  literature,  arts, 
and  science,  in  law,  government,  morals,  and  religion,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  been  made  bj  Protestants  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

How  widely  different  was  the  religion  of  Poland  from  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible !     The  sacred  volume,  instead  of  presenting 
Odin  and  other  imaginary  and  doubtful  heroes  as  objects  of 
worship,  whose  characters  are  stained  with  cruelty  and  distin- 
guished only  for  success  in  battle,  points  every  mortal  to  the  God 
of  Heaven  as  the  only  object  of  divine  worship.     The  God  of 
the  Bible   is  infinite,  eternal,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.    His  existence  is  without  beginning  or  end ;  His  glory  is 
independent ;  His  wisdom  is  without  a  limit ;  His  power  abso- 
lute ;  His  justice   impartial ;    His    benevolence    inexhaustible ; 
His  love  boundless  ;  and  every  excellence  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  human  intellect,  or  within  the  range  of  the  imagination, 
is  possessed  by  him  in  perfection.     He  ruUs — ^but  unlike  Polish 
religion — never  ruins.    And  of  all  the  countless  millions  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  including  angels,  devils,  and  the  thousand  millions 
of  inhabitants  now  occupying  this  globe,  and  the  millions  of 
millions  who  have  lived  and  died  since  the  creation  of  man,  not 
one  can  be  found  who  has  ever  been  injured  by  this  infinitely 
righteous  God ;  and  not  one  can  be  found  who  has  not  been 
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blessed  by  Him  times  without  number.  It  is  the  genius  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  to  require  no  duty  of  man  beyond  his  own 
true  and  best  interest.  He  is  required  to  reverence  all  things  in 
proportion  to  their  excellence  and  utility.  As  the  Creator  is 
infinitely  superior  to  all  hb  creatures,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
our  love  to  Him  should  be  supreme  ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
may  love  His  creatures  according  to  their  excellence.  The 
Bible  teaches  the  world  peace  and  good  will  to  men ;  to  over- 
come evil  with  good  ;  forgiveness  and  forbearance ;  and  only  per- 
mits war  and  fighting  as  a  last  resort  in  oases  of  self-defence } 
inculcates  mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocal  concession — ^the 
greatest  good  of  all — equal  rights  and  universal  liberty.  But  the 
religion  of  Poland  delighted  in  civil  and  foreign  war,  without  for- 
giveness, piety,  or  repentance.  But  from  this  dark  picture  of 
human  depravity,  a  few  Polish  Christians  must  be  excepted. 
Sobieski,  Kosciusko,  Copernicus,  and  others,  who  lived  only  for 
the  good  of  the  world  and  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  were  men  of 
nobler  views,  and  cherished  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity 
as  taught  in  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

OIVILIZATIOK. 

Elements  of  Civilization — Origin  and  Progress  of  Civilization — Means  of 

Civilization — Effects  of  Civilization. 

Civilization,  in  its  general  sense,  is  that  state  of  society 
where  the  people  govern  themselves  by  correct  principles,  right 
feelings,  and  just  and  proper  actions^  so  as  to  injure  no  one,  and 
produce  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  term  denotes  that  change  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  when  they  are  reclaimed  from  a  savage  state 
to  the  practice  of  the  useful  arts  and  education.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  express  all  that  relates  to  human  improvement  in  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectaal,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical powers  of  man  \  and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  used  in  this 
work.  Government,  law,  commerce,  education,  agriculture,  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature,  manners  and  customs,  and 
military  prowess,  when  confined  to  its  legitimate  sphere  of  self- 
defence  ;  navigation,  wealth,,  justifiable  revolutions,  salutary 
reforms,  social  institutions,  female  dignity  and  equality,  rural 
industry,  urban  prosperity,  morality,  physical  culture  and  religion, 
all  enter  into  the  etttimate  of  a  nation's  civilization,  and  all  have 
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an  important  bearing  on  human  improTement.  In  order  for  a 
people  to  become  civilized,  thej  must  have  cities,  where  they  are 
nnmerons  and  intimately  connected,  so  as  to  awaken  thought, 
inspire  genius,  quicken  research,  improve  reflection,  and  hasten 
action.  Nor  is  rural  civilization  less  important  than  urban 
improvement.  The  yeomanry,  the  producing  classes,  the  formers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men,  are  equally  essen- 
tial and  dependent  on  each  other  in  the  work  of  civilization.  The 
people  should  have  fixed  habitations  and  endearing  homes,  safe 
from  violence,  and  external  and  internal  disturbance.  In  a  more 
advanced  civilization,  men  become  possessed  of  competent  livings, 
and  are  relieved  from  that  pressing,  distressing,  tempting  poverty 
so  embarrassing  to  human  improvement.  Feeling  themselves 
secure  from  want,  and  at  ease  about  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
provided  with  comfortable  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  protected 
by  laws,  and  surrounded  with  agreeable  associations,  men  begin  to 
investigate,  reflect,  and  act  for  the  good  of  others,  and  for  the 
general  improTement  of  the  world. 

Where  a  people  pursue  pastoral  life,  in  wandering  hordes  in  a 
wide  wilderness  ;  where  each  has  to  work  hard  and  isolated  for 
the  necessities  of  life,  they  are  not  in  a  situation  to  make  much 
improvement  in  civilization ;  and  this  accounts  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  tardy  civilization  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Per- 
manent habitations  and  a  dense  population,  are  highly  favorable 
circumstances  for  social  culture ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  civilization  has  had  its  origin  in  regions  physically 
limited,  and  densely  inhabited.  The  civilization  of  Egypt  arose 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  hemmed  in  by  deserts  on  both 
sides.  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  Hebrew  civilization,  was  sur- 
roundod  by  mountains.     Grecian  civilization  had  its  origin  in  a 
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Bmall  peniasvla,  bounded  on  tiie  only  land-side  by  moantains. 
Roman  civilization  was  at  first  confined  to  Etrnria,  and  the  city 
of  Rome, — ^for  a  long  time  veiy  limited  regions.  Bifierent  ciyili- 
sations  hare  arisen  in  different  extremities  of  the  same,  and  dif- 
ferent continents.  In  the  East,  we  fiad  China  and  Japan,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  Germany,  Holland,  Britain,  and  France,  on  the 
other;  while  the  eztensiTO  tracts  of  country  between,  contain 
numerous  nations,  almost  destitute  of  civilization.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  social  improvements  in  these  in- 
stances, have  been  favored  by  the  seas,  which  have  imposed  limits 
to  further  emigration, — and  caused  the  wandering  population  to 
settle  and  condense.  In  a  barbarous  or  savage  state,  man  has  no 
other  means  of  helping  or  defending  himself,  than  his  hands, — 
living  on  acorns  and  roots,  and  sleeping  in  dens,  caves,  and  hol- 
low trees,  without  clothing.  He  then  manufactures  his  bow  and 
arrow,  and  roams  the  forest  as  a  hunter  and  warrior.  His  next 
steps  in  civilization  are  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Af- 
ter this  be  augments  his  labor  by  the  use  of  animal  power.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  he  discovers  the  higher  mechanical  powers , 
and  in  the  first  half  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  he  controls  the 
elements  by  steam  and  electricity, — the  last  and  most  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  known  in  history. 

The  few  vestiges  of  early  civilization  which  remain,  are  involv- 
ed in  so  mudi  obscurity,  that  they  are  but  a  very  imperfect 
guide,  in  our  investigations  concerning  the  early  history  and  con- 
dition of  our  race.  It  has  of  late  years  been  a  theme  of  much 
debate  among  the  learned,  whether  the  human  race  was  at  first  in 
a  highly  civilized  state,  and  that  barbarism  was  a  second  con- 
dition ;  or,  man  was  at  first  created  in  a  savage  state,  and,  after 
making  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  again  relapsed  into 
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a  b&rbarous  life.  Tbe  adTocates  of  the  former  proposition  rest 
their  argument  maisly  on  the  ground,  that  we  find  many  exam- 
ples of  nations  falling  away  from  civiliEation  into  barbarism ; 
while  in  some  regions  of  the  earth,  whose  history  is  very  little 
known,  there  are  remains  of  works  of  art,  far  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  skili  of  modern  refinement.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  conceded  that  these  decadences  are  common  ;  but,  still  it  is 
insisted,  they  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  ever  existed, 
in  these  cases,  anything  like  an  original  state  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, from  which  mankind  have  regularly  and  constantly  declined 
into  the  present  state  of  the  barbarous  tribes.  These  ruins  of 
ancient  civilization  may  be  nothing  more  than  instances  of  local 
failures ;  and  the  suppressions  of  the  principle  of  civilization, 
where  it  had  commenced  to  take  root  amongst  a  people  generally 
barbarous  or  savage. 

It  is  also  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  an  original  or  divinely  in- 
spired civilization,  that  we  know  of  no  such  thing  as  civilization 
being  ever  self- originated  ;  while  this  desirable  attainment  is 
known  to  be  imparted  from  one  people  to  another ;  and  hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  civilization  at  first  could  only  have  been  of  super- 
natural origin.  But  this  argument  is  founded  on  false,  or  at 
least  doubtful  premises ;  since  modern  discoveries  have  clearly 
revealed  several  instances,  where  civilization  has  arisen  among 
barbarous  hordes,  in  a  manner  entirely  independent  of  all  forei<m 
iufiuence.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  com- 
menced of  their  own  accord  a  radical  reform  in  reliirion  and 
morals,— from  a  state  of  cannibalism  to  a  considerable  advance- 
ment in  civilization  ;   by  destroying  their  pagan  idols,  and  by 
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Other  social  reforms,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his 
laborious  and  valuable  work  on  the  North  American  tribes  of  In- 
dians Among  these  native  children  of  the  American  forest,  in 
the  vast  regions  of  the  North-West,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  influence  from  the  whites,  he  found  a  small  tribe  living  in  a 
fortified  village,  where  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  manufactures, 
enjoyed  the  comfbrts  and  luxuries  of  a  respectable  civilization, 
and  had  attained  to  a  remarkable  refinement  of  manners,  inso- 
much as  to  be  generally  called  "  the  polite  and  friendly  Man- 
dans."  They  also  excelled  all  the  American  tribes,  in  the  un- 
usual elegance  of  their  persons, — colored  with  every  variety  of 
complexion,  between  the  ordinary  copper-color  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  clear,  beautiful,  and  pure  white,  of 
the  most  refined  Europeans.  Previous,  and  until  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cailin's  visit,  these  surprising  people  had  been  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  property  against  the  roving  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides;  but  soon  after, 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  small-pox ;  except  a  very  few, 
who  were  soon  overpowered  by  their  savage  neighbors,  and  all 
killed  to  a  man. 

Now,  on  an  impartial  review  of  history,  and  all  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  civilization;  and  particularly  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Stephens  in  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  this  would  seem 
to  be  but  a  repetition  on  a  smaU  scale  of  phenomena  with  which 
all  continents  abound ;  and  presents  the  case  of  a  nation  rising 
in  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  civilization,  by  their  own  energies 
and  resources,  amidst  barbarous  neighbors, — ^but  at  length,  by 
misfortune  and  war,  were  overpowered  by  the  force  of  savage 
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Btnnbers,  like  a  Tadmor  or  a  Lnzor.  A  similar  history  and  fate 
probably  were  experienced  by  tbo  nations  wbich  built  Palenque 
and  Cossan ;  who,  like  the  hapless  Mandan  tribe,  by  their  own 
genius  and  industry,  had  advanced  further  in  the  path  of  civDiza- 
tion  and  the  arts,  than  their  neighbors, — ^before  they  were  sub- 
dued, murdered,  or  enslaved,  by  their  barbarous  contemporaries. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  and  argument  appears 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  cultivated  and  progresdve  civilization,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cases  like  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors, 
reaching  back  into  the  antediluvian  world  as  £ir  as  the  first  pair 
in  Eden,  to  whom  God  oecasionally  revealed  himself  by  Divine 
lessons  of  individual  and  social  improvement ;  and  hence  both 
arguments  are  partially  sound.  Civilization  has  always  been 
struggling  for  an  existence  in  the  abodes  of  men,  where  it  has 
met  with  violent  opposition ;  alternately  falling  and  rising,  bleed- 
ing and  staunching,  till  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  gradually  began  to  triumph,  and  has  finally  gained  a  permanent 
foothold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  man  is  derived  from  the  Bible.  Here  we 
learn  that  Adam  and  Eve,  the  common  parents  of  the  human 
family,  were  taught  the  more  important  elements  of  moral  and 
religious  civilization  in  Eden  by  their  Creator,  and  perhaps 
received  instructions  in  the  first  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
relation  to  their  food,  clothing,  and  shelter ;  leaving  them  and 
their  posterity  to  their  own  genius,  talents,  and  industty,  to  make 
future  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  great  work  of  human 
culture,  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  progression.  And 
this  view  of  the  Divine  economy  seems  to  harmonize  with  his 
Providence  generally,  who  gives  us  <mly  the  elements  and  first 
pxinciples  of  things,  and  leaves  the  remainder  for  our  own  aoqui- 
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•itiony  by  otir  own  indiutry,  under  Divine  control.  The  religiooa 
element  of  civilization  made  very  great  advances .  in  many  of 
Adam's  family,  and  probably  in  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  Many 
of  them  cultivated  the  useful  arts,  in  agriculture  and  mechanical 
science,  and  made  improvements  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in 
music.  Cain  built  a  city,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
attainments  in  urban  and  rural  civib'zation ;  and  from  the  remark- 
able longevity  of  Adam  and  his  children,  analogy  might  safely 
lead  us  to  infer  considerable  attainments  in  useful  knowledge  and 
oiviliiatiott,  even  previous  to  the  general  deluge. 

From  the  antediluvians  their  civilization  was  handed  down  to 
the  postdHuvians,  through  the  family  of  Noah.  In  the  valleys  of 
Armenia,  extending  from  the  baae  of  Mount  Ararat,  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  civilization  were  again  planted  by  Noah  and  his  children; 
and  from  this  nursery  it  has  been  transplanted  in  every  continent 
by  the  dispersed  tribes  and  their  successors.  Civilisation,  after 
being  established  and  cultivated  for  a  time  in  India,  the  land  of 
its  birth,  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  it  again 
appeared  in  Egypt  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Here 
it  displayed  itself  in  ihe  useful  arts,  in  a  degree  of  refinement 
which  in  some  of  its  principles  has  never  been  excelled ;  while 
others  remain  in  use  among  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth 
at  the  present  day.  £gypt  also  taught  the  world  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and  government.  During  the 
first  century  after  the  flood,  continuing  down  to  the  year  2247 
before  Christ,  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  until  the  confusion 
of  languages  at  Babel.  CiviHaation,  in  a  national  form,  first 
made  its  appearance  after  the  deluge,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ttnpire,  mUab  waa  founded  2229  years 
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before  Christ,  where  female  sovereigntj  began  to  display  itself  in 
the  distinguished  reign  of  Semiramis.  This  was  the  first  despotio 
goyemment  ever  formed  on  an  extensive  plan,  and  combined  all 
the  evils  of  luxury,  tyranny,  slavery,  and  aristooraoy,  and  all 
other  royal  carses  which  have  ever  disgraced  and  injured  tfa« 
world.  And  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  ibonsand  years,  the 
principles  of  government  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  even  including  Bussia,  still  retain  the  principles  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  despotism. 

About  the  same  time  that  civilization  made  its  appearance  in 
Egypt,  it  emigrated  to  China,  where  it  has  retained  only  a  few  of 
its  elements  in  the  useful  arts,  and  has  remained  nearly  stationary 
in  its  progress  for  two  thousand  years.  Hebrew  civilisation, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  fiunily  of  Abraham,  like  that  of  his 
ancestor  Noah,  was  confined  prmcipally  to  moral  science  and 
religion,  untH  it  mingled  with  Egyptian  civilisation  in  the  days 
Joseph,  during  his  ascendency  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh.  It  was 
first  mingled  with  literature  during  the  reign  of  Moses  over  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  under  the  patronage  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  distinguished  for  learning,  piety,  and  statesmanship^ 
civilization  for  the  first  time  began  to  develop  its  judicial  and 
governmental  elements  at  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Hebrew  nation 
was  organized  and  received  the  laws  of  the  decalogue,  engraved 
by  the  finger  of  Heaven  on  the  sacred  tables  of  stone,  which 
have  been  the  text-book  of  the  moral  and  civil  codes  of  all  civilized 
nations  to  the  present  day.  In  connection  witii  religious,  judicial, 
and  governmental  civilization,  the  Jews  extended  it  to  agriculture 
and  architecture,  which  s&one  most  resplendent  in  their  temples, 
and  embraced  in  their  march  of  improvement  most  of  the  us^ul 
arts,  which  have  continued  to  flonridi  among  civilttod  nations  ever 
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rinoe.  The  Jews  inooiporated  into  their  civilisation  many  of  the 
&ie  arts,  and  were  difitingolBhed  above  all  other  nations  of  their  age 
in  mnBic,  poeti^,  history,  and  oratory.  David  was  a  celebrated  poet 
and  musician ;  and  many  of  his  lyric  stnuns,  as  recorded  in  the 
Psalms  of  the  Bible,  have  never  been  excelled  in  poetical  sweet- 
ness, pastoral  beauty,  and  heavenly  devotion.  He  made  several 
improvements  in  music,  and  particularly  in  sacred  song,  which 
have  c<mtinued  in  use  until  the  present  time.  Solomon  was  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  profound  scholar  in  moral  science ;  and  in 
theology  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  without  a  rival.  In  political 
economy  the  Jews  have  never  been  surpassed ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  they  are  the  most  wealthy,  sagacious,  and  successful 
bankers  in  the  world.  Hebrew,  or  Jewish  civilization,  in  the 
useful  arts,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  government,  law, 
literature,  morals,  and  religion,  has  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
world,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Commercial  civilization  first  began  to  be  developed  among  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  perhaps  not  far  from  1255 
years  before  Christ.  They  are  regarded  in  history  as  the  first 
navigators,  merchants',  and  artisans,  in  the  world.  They  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  all  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  oontment.  They  exported  tin 
from  the  west  of  Europe  long  before  Julius  CsBsar  drew  his  sword 
on  British  soil ;  and  at  a  very  early  day  extended  their  trade  to 
the  Baltic  and  Polish  Prussia  for  their  amber.  The  Lydians 
have  the  credit  of  first  improving  commerce,  by  the  introduction 
of  gold  and  silver  coins,  taverns,  and  public  games.       * 

The  Persian  monarchy,  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
about  536  years  before  Christ,  embracing  India,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  sometimes  callvi 
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the  Medo-Persian  empire,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  Ae  nwrt 
powerfdl  and  extensiye  empires  of  Asia,  and  is  dutinguAed  id 
the  history  of  eiviliiation  for  their  military  taoticS|  for  the  ednea- 
tion  of  their  children,  and  for  seTeral  important  improTements  ia 
government  and  law,  introduced  by  Cyms,  one  of  the  moct  dwtin- 
goiflhed  sovereigns  known  in  history. 

From  Egypt  civilization  passed  over  to  G-reeoe,  where  Oeeropfl> 
an  Egyptian,  founded  Athens,  in  1556  prior  to  the  Christiaa  era. 
Previons  to  diis  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greeoe,  who  had  been 
organized  into  a  national  community  by  Inachus,  1556  ye«rs 
B.C.,  were  extremely  rude  and  saifage,  scaroely  one  degree  abov* 
the  brutes,  resembling  the  early  Scythians.  They  lived  on  herbs 
and  roots,  and  lay  in  the  open  air,  wandering,  lawless  tribes,  sod 
sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  clefts,  and  hollow  trees,  similar  to 
the  primeval  savage  tribes  of  the  North.  From  this  barbarous 
beginning,  Grecian  genius,  oombming  Egyptian  civilization  with 
Northern  barbaric  freedom,  rapidly  advanced  in  individual  and 
social  refinement,  until  they  excelled  all  the  world.  Grecian 
civilization  comprised  not  only  all  the  improvements  and  reforms 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  introduced  several  new  and  important 
improvements,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  all  civilise^^ 
nations,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  ages.  In  many  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  in  some  branches  of  science  and  literature,  Greece 
has  had  but  few  equals.  They  first  planted  the  tree  of  human 
liberty,  and  introduced  new  laws  and  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  now  adopted  by  the  most  refined  nations.  Id 
architecture,  sculpture,  military  prowess,  poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  have  ever  been 
equalled.     But  their  civilization  was  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
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moral  science  and  the  Christum  religion;  and  of  oonne  At 
gOTernment,  like  Poland,  soon  fell. 

From  Greece  the  heavenly  messenger  winged  his  way  to  Borne, 
and  there  heoame  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Italy,  as  early  as 
1289  years  before  Christ,  was  peopled  by  G-reeian  emigrants, 
mingled  with  the  Celtio  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  North,  who 
entered  Itafy  from  that  quarter.  By  this  union  of  southern 
refinement  with  northern  barbarism,  a  new  civilization  was  formed, 
which  has  diffused  itself  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  lead* 
ing  features  of  which  are  retained  at  the  present  day.  Roman 
civilization,  retaining  all  the  sound  principles  of  Grecian,  Asiatio, 
and  Egyptian  reform,  improved  upon  their  predecessors,  and 
revealed  to  the  world  several  new  principles  of  civil  government, 
law,  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  more  refined  and  durable  civilization  that  followed.  The 
leading  features  of  Roman  civilization  were  a  greater  human 
liberty,  an  improved  government,  a  more  pure  and  extended  jnri»- 
prudence,  and  a  more  profound  and  polished  literature.  Tho 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  at  first  a  barbarous  race,  like 
the  primeval  Greeks ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Etni8« 
cans  of  eastern  origin,  who  were  a  nation  of  considerable  advance* 
ment  in  civilized  life  many  years  before  the  Roman  name  was 
known. 

The  sublime  work  of  moral  reform  still  remained  in  its  infancy, 
until  the  union  of  the  northern  hordes  with  Roman  refinement, 
which  introduced  the  glorious  era  of  English  civilization.  It» 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  blood  of  the  Sarmatian  and  Roman 
wars,  between  the  first  and  mlh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  island  of  Britain  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  long 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  was  inhabited  by  a  voiy  rude 
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and  nnoiTilised  people,  who,  like  all  the  nomadic  tiibea  of  the 
north,  were  either  naked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  akina  of  beasta, 
haying  their  bodies  painted  with  yariooB  colors.  From  their  mde 
ooatume  the  name  BrikUn  ia  ai^posed  to  have  ori^^nated,  derived 
from  a  British  word,  hrit^  signifying  painting.  The  name  Eng^ 
land  waa  given  to  the  country  from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  who  c<mqaered  it  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Xt 
is  highly  probable  this  island  was  originally  settled  by  a  colony 
from  Ckul,  who  were  eaUed  Geltes  or  Gaels,  whose  national 
remains  are  still  found  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Though  the  period  of  their  firsP 
settlement  in  England  is  quite  uncertain,  yet  we  leam  from 
Boman  history,  which  contains  the  first  authentic  accounts  of  it, 
that  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  day  traded  with  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Cornwall  for  copper  and  tin ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Julius  C»sar  first  invaded  Britain 
in  the  year  55  B.C. 

England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  more  than  half  a  century  previous  to  the  fall  of 
Bome,  or  the  Empire  of  the  West  In  this  defenceless  condition, 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  suffered  severely  from  the  hostile  inva- 
sions of  their  Northern  neighbors  of  Scotland — the  Picts  and 
Scots ;  and  were  finally  compelled  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
several  of  the  northern  tribes  of  the  Continent,  to  relieve  them 
from  their  distress.  In  answer  to  their  petition,  the  Jutes  first 
arrived  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  451,  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
Mowed,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  After  they  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  missiSn,  by  subduing  the  enemies  of 
the  Britains,  the  wily  guests  took  possession  of  the  country,  and 
made  prisoners  of  their  hosts.     The  Saxons  reinforcing  them- 
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Belvee  from  Oennany — ^afler  a  long  and  severe  war  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  conquered  England,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  into  seven  distinct  states  or  sovereignties;  which  were 
ruled  more  than  two  centuries  by  their  respective  kings,  known 
in  history  as  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  meantime  northern  barbar- 
ism was  softened  and  improved  by  mingling  with  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. Rome  fell  the  victim  of  the  Poles,  of  their  ancestors,  and 
associates ;  and  thus  the  blessings  of  civilised  society  began  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  lawless  hordes  of  Poland,  and  the  regions  of 
the  north.  The  organisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  in 
England  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization,  from 
which  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have  de- 
rived the  first  principles  of  modern  reform. 

But  as  yet  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  radically  defective ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  destitute  of  the  Christian  religion,  al- 
ways an  indispensable  ingredient  in  &e  civilization  of  any  nation. 
The  few  Divine  Inspirations  which  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  bO" 
wildered  man,  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  had  made  a 
lodgment  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  Jews, — a  nation  compara- 
tively weak  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  powerful  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  while  all  the  world  was 
palled  with  Paganism,  except  a  very  small  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface,  which  Heaven  had  reserved  in  Judea,  as  the  theatre 
where  He  had  designed  to  display  Bis  power,  by  veiling  Divinity 
in  the  mortal  casket  of  humanity.  The  Religion  of  the  Bibb 
now  commenced  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  imperfect  and  incon- 
gruous civilization  of  the  world,  under  the  eloquent  and  profound 
teachings  of  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles.  Commencing  in  Judea, 
in  harmony  with  ancient  propheey,  on  the  death  of  their  Divine 
Master, — aided  by  Paul,  iriiose  fervent  heart  had  been  kindled 
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from  HeaTen  wiih  %  piety  which  aflenrards  thrilled  the  boflomfl 
of  millioiuB, — they  sacceBBiTelj  introduoed  Christian  ciTilintion 
into  Greece  and  Home ;  firom  which  a  few  rays  of  the  sun  of 
BighteonsneBs  were  reflected  through  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
churches  throughout  Europe,  preyious  to  Luther's  Reformation 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  fifteenth  century  commenced  a  new,  a  brighter,  and  far 
more  refined  civilicatton.  All  its  true  elements  now  began  to  be 
developed,  amalgamated,  and  formed,  into  a  beautiful,  subdued, 
and  symmetrical  unity.  Goremment,  law,  literature,  art,  sci- 
ence, commerce,  agriculture,  education,  and  religion,  now  became* 
cardinal  principles  in  the  civilisation  of  nations.  And,  while  Co- 
pernicus was  measuring  the  heavens  in  Poland, — ^while  Luther 
was  preaching  the  Oospel  in  Germany, — while  Bacon  was  philo- 
sophizing in  England, — and  other  reformers  were  contributing 
their  full  share  in  advancing  the  new  civilisation — the  Compass, 
the  Press,  and  the  Bible — the  trinity  of  civilisation — ^now  com- 
mencing their  glorious  work  of  civilizing  the  world, — sailed  with 
Columbus  to  America,  where  a  new,  more  extensive,  and  im- 
portant world  was  discovered,  for  the  future  residence  and  imr 
'provement  of  man. 

But  the  glorious  work  of  human  reform  as  yet  had  only  ad- 
vanced from  its  feeble  infancy  to  more  mature  childhood.  The 
elements  of  civilization  yet  lacked  one  of  its  most  important  in- 
gredients—a free  republican  government.  As  yet  man  had 
not  learned  the  art  of  governing  himself  without  the  useless  ma- 
chinery of  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  aristocrats.  The  world 
was  ignorant  of  a  civilization  which  could  sustun  a  free  repre- 
sentative government ;  where  all  have  equal  rights, — ^where  the 
poople  govern  themselves  by  moral  soasion,  under  the  direction  of 
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jvstioe,  beneTt)l0iMe,  reoiprocitj,  and  tke  greateat  good  of  all. 
But  it  was  reserved  by  the  coanoils  of  Heaven  for  the  immortal 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  import  Amerioan  ciyilisation  in  the  May- 
flower; and  first  erect  the  true  standard  of  moral  reform  on 
Plymouth  rock.  American  civilisation  possesses  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  comhiniag  all  the  true  elements  of  human  improve-' 
ment,  in  pure  and  just  proportions,  equally  adapted  to  the 
masses ;  and  supplies  all  the  wants  of  the  people,  without  the 
frowns  of  tyrants  or  the  pomp  of  princes. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  always  to  have  a  little  of 
everything,  and  excel  in  nothing.  They  had  every  variety  and 
grade  of  society,  every  sect  and  system  of  religion,  and  an  imper- 
fect specimen  of  all  the  different  civiliiations  of  the  globe.  It 
was  compounded  of  all  the  various  civiliEations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  ;  and  lately,  embraced  a  few  principles  of  American 
reform,  fiat  it  was  destitute  of  the  important  ingredients  of  a 
healthy  eommefoe,  a  sound  government,  equal  and  just  laws,  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  a  homo- 
geneous and  harmonious  soeiety,  a  wise  political  economy,  and 
all  other  fundamental  principles  of  human  improvement.  Their 
civilization  was  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous,  discordant, 
and  ruinous  ingredieats,  that  it  was  without  excellence,  utility,  or 
national  character.  It  was  a  civilisation  designed  for  the  ruin 
of  society,  rather  than  its  improvement.  Their  pastoral  habits, 
their  long-continued  wars,  and  their  overpowering  slavery,  were 
ever  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  civilisation.  Their 
cities  were  few  and  distant, — consisting*  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  a  few  others,  containing  the  castles  and  palaces  of 
the  nobility :  while  the  rural  districts  were  inhabited  only  by  a 
host  of  degraded  slaves ;  engaged  in  the  imperfect  and  limited 
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agriotdture  <^  the  eountry.  There  are  many  Teetiges  of  an  early 
Anatio  civilisation  fonnd  in  Poland ;  indicating  that  their  ances- 
tors had  seen  better  days,  and  enjoyed  a  more  reined  state  of  so- 
ciety,— perhaps  as  early  as  their  old  AnAenian  ancestors.  These 
evidences  of  better  tunes  are  seen  in  many  of  iheir  manners  and 
onstoms,  in  their  hmgoage,  laws,  traditions,  and  religion ;  but 
they  are  too  obscure  for  historical  purposes. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  civilisation  appear  to  be  principally 
the  work  of  the  people,  suggested  by  the  common  sense  and  ex* 
perience  of  the  masses ;  and  finally  reduced  to  system  and  classi- 
oal  principles,  by  the  more  learned  and  wise  members  of  com- 
munity ;  and  thus  rendered  accessible  to  all.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  revolutions  and  the  great  convulsions  of  na^o 
tions,  that,  after  a  period  of  strenuous,  and  often  long,  and  al- 
most superhuman  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  they  have 
terminated  in  the  organisation  and  establishment  of  a  government 
and  institutions,  differing  very  little  from  that  which  preceded  the 
struggle,  except  in  name.  To  this  general  rule  hjstory  furnishes 
but  three  exceptions ;  the  English  revolutbn  of  1688,  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  of  1776,  and  the  French  revolution  of  1830. 
Each  of  these  great  events  eiflfected  a  radical  change  in  their  re- 
spective governments ;  in  which  the  good  of  the  past  was  wisely 
mingled  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  and  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  No  nation  or  community,  whether  savage,  barba- 
rous, or  civilised,  has  ever  been  found,  where  the  spirit  of  reckless 
innovation  had  become  so  despotic,  as  to  induce  the  masses  to 
sacrifice  their  practical  common  sense,  and  all  the  venerable  in- 
stitutions of  their  fathers,  at  the  shrine  of  hollow-hearted  am- 
bition. 

^c  Ood  of  nature  has  so  constructed  the  moral  constitution 
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of  man,  that  exoellentse,  boih  natand  and  moral,  natarally  or 
instinotiTelj  oommencis  itself  to  the  fkrorable  eonnderation  of 
humanity.  This  is  a  general  mle  of  hnmaa  nature,  sanctioned 
by  the  cumulatiTe  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  amiable  tndts  in  the  eharaoter  of  man. 
The  instances  are  few  and  &r  between,  where  the  hasty  and 
mmeeessMj  revolutions  of  the  people  have  sacrificed  in  their 
struggles  any  of  their  previous  useful  institutions ;  altiiough  in 
many  instances  they  have  Ikiled  to  improve  tiiem,  or  swell  their 
number  by  revolution.  This  remarkable  conservative  principle 
appears  to  have  been  always  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  people  ; 
and  in  all  the  great  political  struggles  which  have  heretofore  con- 
vulsed nations,  where  a  single  salutary  principle  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, numerous  useless,  superannuated,  and  obsolete  institutions 
have  been  retained,  against  the  sober  conviction  of  the  masses,  as 
a  matter  of  precaution,  and  a  safeguard  against  ultra  reform  and 
dangerous  innovation.  No  principle  is  better  settled  in  political 
history  than  this,  that  wherever  an  institution,  though  imperfectly 
developed,  and  not  unfrequently  apparentiy  pernicious  in  some 
respects,  has  long  existed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  for 
centuries,  we  may  rest  assured  it  contains  some  useful  and  wise 
principle,  and,  in  reality,  has  long  been  attended  witii  some 
advantages,  which  more  tiian  bahince  its  evils,  and  on  the  whole 
should  be  retained  and  improved,  although  for  the  present  it  may 
be  shrouded  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  its  chief 
beauties  and  sparkling  lustre,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  may 
for  a  season  remain  in  obscurity. 

There  is  no  resisting  the  eoncluaon  that,  independent  of  all 
human  efibrts,  and  in  analogy  with  the  natural  world,  a  wise  and 

benevolent  Providence  has  established  in  the  heart  of  man,  by  a 
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lav  as  Immtitable  aa  the  law  of  gravitati<m|  a  cUaposUion  for 
civilixation,  social  law,  ordeiy  reason,  and  justice,  without  which 
society  cannot  exist.  We  may  argue  the  Bivine  origin  of  this 
general  law  with  unerring  eertainty,  from  the  fMt  of  its  long 
endurance  and  xmiversal  prevaleaoe  in  the  bosoms  of  the  race. 
But  the  more  society  progresses,  and  the  more  complete  indiTidnal 
moral  excellence  becomes,  the  more  prominently  this  great  law  of 
human  happiness*— bounded  on  justice,  reason,  and  truth,  endorsed 
and  sanctioned  by  immemorial  time  and  usage — controls  the  des- 
tiny of  the  human  family.  In  the  early  periods  of  society,  where 
moral  principles  are  but  very  imperfectly  developed,  foroe,  false- 
hood, and  tyranny,  are  but  too  frequently  found  watching  and 
rocking  the  cradles  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  even 
controlling  religion  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  government. 
But  time  gradually  supersedes  tyranny,  and  everywhere  we  find 
right  gradually  triumphing  over  might,  falsehood  giv^s^plaoe  to 
truth,  and  tyranny  yields  its  claims  to  human  rights  and  repub- 
lican principles,  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  It  is  this  pro- 
gressive infusion  of  law,  order,  justice,  and  good  morals — ^this 
triumph  of  right  over  n^gbt,  of  truth  over  falsehood — this  victory 
of  liberty  over  tyranny,  which  makes  the  difference  between 
modern  republican  governments,  as  in  England  and  the  United 
8tates,  and  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  modem  monarchies 
of  the  East.  This  veneration  for  the  good  of  antiquity,  and  love 
for  modern  improvement,  has  frequently  been  counterfeited  by 
the  fraud  and  treason  of  tyrants  and  arifltoorats.  This  base  coin 
has  for  a  time  been  circulated  among  the  people  as  a  genuine 
currency ;  but  the  forgery  sooner  or  later  b  detected,  and  the 
criminals  exempkrily  and  rigorously  punished  by  the  injui:ed  and 
defrauded  citiaens.     Despotic  power  has  always  fonnd  it  neoessary 
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to  8^  under  tbe  colors  of  right  and  justice,  and  by  this  fraud 
tyranny  has  overspread  the  world.  But  no  sooner  is  the  deoep- 
tkm  discovered  than  the  base  perpetrators  have  been  compelled 
to  strike  their  false  colors,  and  appear  in  their  true  garb,  as  the 
enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

The  love  of  order  and  justiee,  which  is  so  indelibly  engraved 
on  the  human  heart  by  the  finger  of  Heaven,  is  by  no  means 
exclusive  in  its  <^;>erations.  It  belongs  to  no  persons,  classes,  or 
sects,  but  is  as  general,  diffusive,  benevolent,  and  democratic 
as  the  human  £un%,  as  expansive  as  the  wants  of  man,  and  as 
liberal  and  wide^spread  as  the  Divine  benevolence  and  justice. 
In  all  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  great  and 
almost  numberless  institutions  which  they  have  embraced,  we 
constantly  meet  with  more  or  leas  of  these  venerable  institutions 
of  antiquity.  And  however  opposite  and  conflicting  the  govern- 
ments, laws,  and  institutions  of  different  nations  may  be,  and 
frequently  are  in  other  respects,  yet,  on  close  investigation,  there 
are  certain  Alementary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  certain  useful 
institutions  oomi^oQ  to  them  all,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  and  come  down  to  us  substantially  the  same  as  they  originated 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  flourished  in  the  antediluvian  and 
early  postdiluvian  nations.  Among  these  sacred  institutions  may 
be  numbered  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  marriage  institution,  the 
advantages  of  education,  human  rights  and  justice,  and  numerous 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Wherever  we  turn  the  leaves  of 
history  we  see  their  venerable  grey  locks,  with  which  the  sanction 
of  time  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  adorned  them.  In  the 
ancient  states,  in  the  middle  ages,  in  modem  kingdoms  and  repub- 
lics, in  the  feudal  system,  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  in  the 
municipalities  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  the  republics  of  Italy^ 
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in  the  vaOeys  of  the  NHe,  in  the  tribes  of  Jadea,  in  the  dark  and 
fiiiHspreading  forests  and  almost  boundless  plains  of  Sarmada, 
in  the  Arabian  tents,  in  the  wigwams  of  the  American  savage, 
and  in  the  dens  and  oaTes  of  the  Oeeaniea  islanders,  we  meet 
with  something  to  admire,  some  nsefnl  remnant  of  antiquity,  some 
&int  reflection  of  the  Deity  worthy  of  onr  yeneration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement. 

No  principle  is  more  important  in  the  science  of  government 
llian  this,  that  no  system  of  government  can  long  exist  among 
men,  unless  it  is  substantially  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
particularly  in  its  laws  and  legislation,  founded  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  exists,  and  have  tested  its  utility.  Such  principles  and  insti- 
tutions as  have  thus  been  long  and  thoroughly  tested,  and  found 
on  the  whole  beneficial,  may  be  safely  venerated,  improved,  and 
perpetuated,  without  hazard,  as  sound  elements  of  civilisation. 
But  they  never  should  be  abandoned  until  it  is  clearly  ascertained 
that  something  better  can  be  successfully  and  more  profitably 
substituted,  and  should  be  modified  or  altered  by  wise  and  cautious 
hands.  Such  institutions  are  generally  the  ofl&pring  of  the  expe- 
rience and  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  culture;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  principle  of 
government  or  civil  institutions  can  be  long  continued  unless  the 
people  have  found  utility  in  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  a 
privileged  class  have  gained  the  ascendency,  and  got  the  controls- 
ling  power,  and  use  it  to  perpetuate  abuses.  That  their  inclina- 
tions always  tend  to  this,  no  one  doubts.  Bat  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  privileged  class,  or  a  despot,  is  always  a  small 
minority,  or  mere  handful,  when  compared  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people  ;  and  unless  their  power  can  call  to  its  aid  the  fiH^e 
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of  general  opinion,  foonded  on  ezperieneed  ntQity  and  excel- 
lenoe,  it  eonld  not  stand  a  single  jear. 

And  here  we  find  the  true  eolntion  and  meaning  of  that 
universal  principle  which  pervades  eyery  hnman  hosom,  Aat 
instinctiTe  and  natural  rererence  for  antiqnitj,  which  nerer  can 
be  dispensed  with  or  forgotten  for  any  length  of  time  without  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  society.  The  doctrine  is,  that 
those  institutions  which  haye  descended  to  us  in  actual  practice 
from  our  yenerable  ancestors,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  ages ;  and  although  they  may  be  imperfect  and  require 
improyement,  yet  they  could  not  haye  stood  the  test  of  so  many 
ages,  unless  they  were  founded  in  some  measure  at  least  in  wis- 
dom and  utility.  It  is  not  necessary  to  concede  that  our  ancestors 
were  wiser  than  we  are,  for  they  were  less  informed,  and  of 
course  less  wise  and  judicious.  And  while  the  hand  of  time  has 
swept  away  their  follies,  and  kindly  buried  their  yices,  yet  their 
useful  and  yaluable  acquisitions,  which  cost  them  centuries  of 
toil  and  reflection,  remain  for  our  benefit  and  improyement,  and 
should  be  abandoned  with  great  caution.  Lord  Bacon  has  said — 
and  a  wiser  and  better  saying  neyer  fell  from  the  lips  of  maa^ 
that  our  changes,  to  be  truly  beneficial  and  lasting,  should  resem* 
ble  those  of  time,  which,  though  the  greatest  of  all  innorators, 
works  out  its  alterations  so  gradually,  that  they  are  neyer  per- 
ceiyed  until  done  and  in  successful  operation.  And  so  it  is  in  aU 
ages,  in  all  communities,  that  all  the  great  deyelopments  of  the 
human  mind  haye  been  wisely  turned  to  the  adyantages  of 
society ;  and  all  the  seyere  struggles  of  humanity  have  benefited 
mankind,  directly  or  indirectly,  sooner  or  later.  Their  adyan« 
tages  may  not  be  seen  or  felt  perhaps  immediatdy ;  sometimeB 
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not  UDtil  a^  ]itT«  rolled  by ;   and  a  tboosand   bterrening 
obsUoles  must  be  sarmounted  before  they  are  fully  developed. 

Whea  wo  look  back  throogb  the  loDg  vista  of  agei,  we  then 
can  see  the  surprising  improvements  that  have  been  aoeompliahed, 
and  rejoice  that  we  are  reaping  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  our  ancestors.     Provkience  has  his  own  code  of  laws,  and 
does  his  severeiga  pleasure.     His  laws  of  oiviUiation  and  im- 
provement are  not  oircumsoribed  to  the  narrow  limits  of  mortal 
vision.    He  does  not  always  stop  in  his  career  of  glory  to  develop 
to-day  the  efiects  and  consequences  of  a  principle  which  he 
established  je6terday--*for  with  him  a  thousand  years  is  as  a 
single  day.     He  may  not  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  his  wise  labors 
until  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages ;    but,  nevertheless,  the 
appointed  hour  of  devebpment  will  surely  come — and  his  won- 
derful workings  are  not  the  less  sure  because  they  may  be  slow  in 
human  reckoning.    In  the  economy  of  Divine  wisdom,  whatever 
IS  Will  done,  is  quickly  done.     '^  The  throne  of  the  Almighty 
rests  OB  time,  He  marches  through  its  boundless  expanse  as  the 
gods  of  Homer  throu^  space^  He  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have 
passed  away.     How  many  centuries  elapsed,  how  many  changes 
ensued,  before  the  regeneration  of  the  inner  man,  by  means  of 
Christianity,  exercised  on  the  social  state  its  great  and  salutary 
influence !    Nevertheless  it  has  succeeded.    No  one  can  mistake 
ks  effects  at  tUs  time."*    But  a  blind  and  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  institations  of  antii|tti(y,  inspired  only  by  their  age 
and  hoary  locks,  without  excelloaoe  or  utility  to  commend  them 
to  our  favorable  regard,  is  in  conflict  with  every  sound  principle 
of   philosophy  and  conservative  progression.      The  Almighty 
4>oettpied  probably  centuries  in  preparing  ihe  globe  for  the  resi- 

*  Guizot's  Hist.  CivilizatioOf  L,  28,  sect  L 
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deiiee  of  man.  He  then  oonsnmed  four  thousand  years  in 
preparing  it  for  the  mission  of  the  Saviour,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  years  has  been  occupied  in  establishing  the  American 
Union,  the  embodiment  of  civiUxation,  and  the  model  nation  for 
the  world ! 

With  these  few  suggestions  to  awaken  thought,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  Polish  oinlisation  in  the  pre* 
oeding  chapters,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions without  any  farther  aid  from  the  author. 


CHAPTER   XX- 

POLITICS. 

Political  Principles^Political  Parties— Political  Diitricti— Political  Officen 
—ElectioDa— Political  Duties— Sakriea^Political  Patiooage. 


Politics,  from  the  French  PoUHquey  u  the  soienoe  and  art  of 
cItO  government.  It  comprehends  the  prinoiplea  and  laws  of  a 
state,  their  administration,^ and  institations  on  iriiioh  they  are 
founded.  Its  object  is  the  government  of  man  in  all  his  social 
relations,  and  as  a  member  of  the  state,  in  each  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  greatest  good  of  all.  Its  object,  both  in  theoiy  and 
practice,  is  to  obtain  the  ends  of  civil  society  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. These  principles  extend  to  all  the  foreign  and  domestic 
relations  of  nations,  comprehending  everything  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  positive  laws.  The  most  important  topics  of  political 
discussion,  and  those  which  generally  comprehend  the  political 
principles  of  a  nation,  include  their  political  history,  political 
parties,  their  social  policy,  governing  policy,  judicial  policy, 
sovereign  policy,  their  aristocratic  policy,  slave  policy,  repre- 
sentative policy,  election  policy,  legislative  policy,  military 
and  naval  policy,  war  policy,  literary  policy,  progressive  policy, 
land  policy,  democratic  policy,  pecuniary  policy,  commercial 
policy,  religious  policy,  and  international  policy ;  and  in  these 
several  phases,  I  purpose  to  ezamjne  the  polities  of  Poland. 
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The  political  historj  of  nationB  has  not  yet  been  written ; 
although  a  work  of  this  kind,  giving  a  clear,  brief,  and  accurate 
view  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem  ;  distin- 
gnishing  between  false  and  sound  policy,  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  principles,  carefully  noticing  the  politics  of  success- 
ful  and  unsuccessful  nations,  philosophically  arranged,  would  be  a 
desideratum  in  modem  literature,  and  supply  a  great  defect  in 
political  science.  The  great  utility  and  absolute  necessity  of 
daily  resorting  to  precedents  in  settling  important  political  ques* 
tions,  show  the  necessity  of  a  correct  political  history  of  nations. 
And  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  political  history 
of  the  long,  continued,  disastrous  policy  of  Poland,  from  the  first 
century  down  to  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  had  been  briefly  and 
forcibly  set  before  them,  before  it  was  too  late,  it  might  have  been 
the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

The  political  history  of  nations,  in  all  ages,  records  the  fact 
with  remarkable  uniformity,  that  in  all  governments  two  political 
parties  are  generally  organized ;  one  for  sovereignty  and  aristo- 
cracy, or  a  rigorous  government ;  and  the  other  for  democracy, 
or  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  all  other  political  parties  are 
mere  factions  of  these  two  great  divisions.  As  a  general  rale, 
two  political  parties  arc  sufBcient  to  carry  on  the  government, 
while  the  dominant  one  administers  it,  and  the  other  watches. 
A  multiplicity  of  political  parties  is  generally  rainous  to  the 
country,  and  leads  to  the  worst  consequences.  The  fundamental 
rules  by  which  politicians  should  govern  themselves  are,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  measures  instead  of  men, 
and  no  candidate  should  be  supported,  except  those  who  are  com- 
petent and  worthy,  remembering  that  the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.     But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  ever  to 
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be  barwsed  viih  soores  of  political  fkctions,  without  any  regnlar 
political  organizatioD.  The  sovereigDS  had  their  parties,  the 
nobility  had  theirs ;  bat  the  people  had  none.  And  yet  these 
rival  factions  between  the  crown  and  nobility,  frequently  num- 
bered more  than  one  hundred  on  the  days  of  their  elections. 
.These  parties  frequently  massacred  each  other  on  the  spot ;  and 
the  political  partisans  of  different  families  extended  their  malevo- 
lence to  all  the  relations  and  associates  of  their  opponents  from 
generation  to  generation.  Their  political  parties  were  destitute 
of  sound  principles,  and  theur  best  motto  was — ^*  Rule  or  ruin." 

The  social  policy  of  Poland  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
misfortunes ;  the  soil  in  which  all  their  woes  and  miseries  grew. 
It  has  appeared  in  a  former  chapter,  that  after  canvassing  the 
society  of  all  nations,  Polish  society  is  a  solitary  exception,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  for  its  odious  and  destructive  social  policy. 
A  state  of  society  where  thirteen-fifleenths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
slaves  and  squalid  paupers,  where  one-fifteenth  are  extortionate 
Jews,  Ueeding  the  body  politic  like  so  many  leeches ;  and  one 
half  million  are  the  worst  of  aristocratic  nobles,  and  the  only 
freemen  in  a  population  of  fifteen  million,  is  not  found  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  except  in  Poland.  That  state  of  society 
which  prefers  an  eternity  of  nomad  life  to  the  domestic  lu4>pine8S 
of  civilised  oommunity — a  society  without  homes,  without  hearth- 
stones, without  any  strong  social  ties,  always  wandering  and 
battling  in  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  was  the  policy  of  Poland, 
for  which  the  nobility  were  responsible. 

Unlike  all  other  governments  which  have  in  view  some  definite 
course,  that  of  Poland  never  found  any  worthy  object  for  its 
ruthless,  political  ambition.  It  was  a  people  without  a  govern- 
ment, wiihomt  law,  and  destitute  of  every  useful  ingredient  of  a 
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Booiid  national  policy.  What  was  done  one  day  was  revened  tbe 
next ;  the  legislation  of  one  session  was  no  law  for  the  next ; 
and  the  whole  nation  of  fifteen  millions  inhabitants,  with  frequently 
a  worthy  nominal  sovereign^  were  continually  the  sport  and  prey 
of  five  hundred  thousand  tyrannical,  malevolent  nohles,  who  were 
always  essaying  and  experimenting  in  the  preliminaries  of  a 
visionary  government,  vainly  imagining  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity to  ho  so  many  kings ;  who  never  progressed  further  in  the 
science  and  art  of  government,  than  to  rule  or  ruin,  resolve  and 
re-rcsolve,  and  finally  die  the  same. 

In  all  other  modem  nations,  except  Poland,  it  has  ever  heen  a 
cardinal  principle  in  their  government  to  sustain  a  regular,  well- 
organised  judiciary,  founded  on  established  and  well  known  laws. 
But  the  judicial  policy  of  Poland,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
aristocracy,  never  had  anything  like  an  established  code  of  laws, 
of  rights  and  remedies,  previous  to  its  conquest.  They  had  a  few 
fragments  of  a  code  of  rights,  but  no  regular  system  of  remedial 
law.  The  practice  of  law  was  a  base  system  of  bribery  and  per- 
jury, and  the  man  who  paid  the  court  the  greatest  bribe,  was  the 
successful  party.  Several  of  the  Polish  kings  and  statesmen 
frequently  tried  in  vain  to  purify  the  laws  and  the  judiciary  ;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated  by  the  corrupt  nobiUty,  who  opposed 
all  government,  all  law,  all  justice  and  integrity,  as  incompatible 
with  their  ambitious  projects  of  selfishness. 

The  idle  hopes  of  sovereignty,  which  all  the  nobles  ever  oher- 
lehed,  of  wearing  a  crown  at  some  future  day,  erased  their  brains 
with  a  sort  of  suicidal  ambition,  which  led  them  to  oppose  and 
crush  in  the  bud  all  efforts  at  improvement  in  law  and  govern- 
ment, fearing  that  any  advance  in  progressive  reform  might  inter- 
fere with  their  ambitious  hopes.     Poland  had  several  talented  and 
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worthy  kings,  bat  as  long  as  the  right  of  snocession  extended  to 
all  the  Dobilitj,  they  seldom  respected  or  sustained  the  sovereign, 
lest  the  popularity  of  the  reigning  prince  should  result  in  a  here- 
ditary throne.  And  whenever  the  crown  obtained  for  a  short 
time  a  hereditary  title,  the  disappointed  nobles  resorted  to  every 
means,  most  false  and  foul,  to  subvert  the  government,  and 
restore  their  royal  rights  and  sovereign  expectations.  These 
visionary  aristocrats,  whose  dreams,  both  asleep  and  awake,  were 
always  filled  with  the  one  idea  of  kingy  were  ever  plotting  foreign 
and  domestic  wars  of  aggression,  with  the  idle  hopes  of  supplying 
not  only  Poland,  but  all  Europe,  with  kings,  for  all  coming  time. 
These  embryo  kings  were  the  authors  of  all  the  wars  of  Poland, 
the  instigators  of  all  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  final  conquest  and  faU  of 
Poland. 

The  Polish  nobility  has  no  parallel  in  history.  A  population 
of  fifteen  millions,  governed  by  half  a  million  of  expectant  kings, 
all  claiming  equal  rights  and  privileges  among  themselves,  each 
considering  himself  every  way  equal  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  is  an 
anomaly  in  political  history  ;  yet  this  was  the  state  of  society  in 
Poland,  and  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  political  sys- 
tem. The  statesman  is  relieved  from  all  further  anxiety  in 
searching  for  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  which 
continued  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  seventeen  centuries, 
for  the  reason  that  the  policy  of  the  nobility  is  a  sufficient  cause 
of  itself  for  all  the  consequences  which  have  so  legitimately  fol- 
lowed. Such  a  policy  would  ruin  all  the  nations  that  ever  have 
existed. 

The  slave  policy  of  Poland  was  of  the  worst  kind,  and  founded 
on  the  basest  principles.    The  nobles  were  actuated  by  two  lead- 
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ifig  prinoiples  in  their  slayery — one  w»8  self-aggrandiiement,  koA 
the  other  wealth.  They  supposed,  hj  confining  thirteen-fifteenths 
of  the  population  in  the  most  abjeot  Blavery,  they  would  greatly 
enhance  their  prospects  of  royalty,  and  at  the  same  time  fill  their 
ooffers  with  gold.  Had  these  five  hundred  thousand  wauM-be- 
kmgs  oonsnlted  a  common  sohool-boy  in  any  of  the  American 
States,  they  would  have  learned  the  folly  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  such  an  inhuman,  unnatural  policy.  Slaves,  of  all 
human  beings  in  the  world,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  kings  and 
tyrants ;  and  the  pecuniary  profit  of  slavery  has  always  been 
overbalanced  in  the  end  by  quadruple  losses.  And  this  philoso- 
phy Poland  learned  by  sad  experience.  God  has  so  arranged 
the  concatenations  of  human  afiairs,  that  no  man  can  build  him- 
self up  on  the  ruins  of  those  he  has  unjustly  destroyed ;  and 
until  this  rule  is  changed  by  Heaven,  slavery  can  never  long 
succeed.  The  experiment  was  fully  tried  in  Poland  for  seventeen 
hundred  years,  and  proved  a  signal  and  ruinous  failure. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Poland  almost  always  to  be 
wrong  in  everything.  They  not  only  adopted  a  &lse  and  erro- 
neous policy  in  their  political  organizations,  their  social  policy^ 
governing  policy,  judicial  policy,  sovereign  policy,  the  policy  of 
their  nobility,  and  their  slave  policy,  but  their  representative 
poliey — the  vital  principle  of  every  government — was  &lse  and 
unwise.  A  representative  system  which  has  nothing  to  represent, 
except  its  own  solitary  self  in  person,  was  the  representative 
policy  of  Poland.  The  five  hundred  thousand  self-conceited, 
jealous  nobles,  all  claimed  the  right  of  representing  themselves 
in  their  assemblies,  sabre  in  hand,  ready  to  sustain  their  fiivorite 
projects  by  intimidating  and  massacring  their  political  opponents. 
The  leading  policy — the  liberum  veto — ^was  original  with  the 
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Dobili^  ftnd  the  Jesuits,  and  has  oever  dtsgrMod  uiy  other  fbmm. 
And  all  their  pretenaons  abont  equality,  freedom,  aod  nDanimi^, 
were  ooDflned  to  these  five  hnndred  thousand  royal  germs,  to  the 
czolouon  of  the  kiog  and  all  tiie  people.  And  aU  the  sahee- 
qnent  temporary  moilifioations  of  this  policy — of  pretending  to 
elect  representatireB,  and  then  fettering  them  with  iDstractatwB, 
and  mardering  them  for  disobedience  of  orders,  r^ht  or  wnm^~ 
all  amonnted  to  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  representation  of  aris- 
tocmis  hy  sabres,  earbines,  and  battle-axes. 

A  Polish  election  on  the  plains  of  Volo  wonld  farmsh  a  rich 
theme  for  the  pencil  of  Dabnfe,  or  any  of  his  iUustrioae  prede- 
oessors.  If  we  imagine  an  arena  sorroattded  by  a  airole,  mingKng 
with  the  horiion  in  the  dim  distsnee  of  miles,  enclosed  with  a 
eoatinnoos  circle  of  eanTBs  tents,  looming  Uke  fleeoy  oloods  in 
the  clear  blue  of  day — ^vith  five  hnndred  tbonsand  nobles,  and  as 
many  servants,  idle  spectators,  and  avaricious  Jen  to  bribe  the 
electors,  who  oeonpy  the  ground — we  shall  have  a  tolerably 
correct  Idea  of  the  place  where  kings  were  made,  and  jnstioe,  or 
rather  injustice,  was  administered.  After  the  polls  were  opened, 
we  see  sevei«l  hundred  thousand  nobles  or  candidates,  dressed  ia 
ooetnmcB  and  jewels  of  the  most  oostly  and  extravagant  charac- 
ter, mounted  on  splendid  chargers,  caparisoned  with  the  most 
extravagant  trappings,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  glittering  is 
the  sunbeams,  with  the  most  expensive  and  dangerous  weapons 
of  death,  as  if  ready  to  charge  an  invading  foe  ;  vAile  each  of  these 
candidates  and  their  equipage  bad  more  wealth  oa  their  persona 
and  horses  tiian  any  Aneriaan  President  or  senator  was  ever 
worth.  These  candidates  are  seen  galloping  oror  the  ground, 
sword  in  hand,  advocating  their  chums  for  the  first  office  in  th« 
kingdom,  holding  theb  bribes  in  one  hand  and  their  glittertsg 
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aabres  in  die  odier,  ready  to  bribe  or  fight  ererj  voter ;  and  not 
nnfreqnentlj  plunging  their  daggers  into  each  other's  hearts,  or 
blowing  oat  the  brain  of  a  rival  candidate  to  avoid  competition. 
And  jet  all  this  trath  was  not  a  one  hondredth  part  of  all  the 
similar  horrid  scenes  which  transpired  at  one  of  these  elections. 
The  effects  of  such  policy  and  snch  elections  are  readily  nnder* 
stood  when  contrasted  with  an  American  election,  where  every 
citisen  quietly  deposits  his  vote  as  he  pleases,  withoat  fear,  bribery, 
or  compulsion. 

The  legislation  of  Poland,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  was 
almost  ezdumvely  confined  to  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility, 
r<^gardle8s  of  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  if  any  of  their  £ftVorite 
projects  were  opposed,  they  resorted  to  their  buckler  legislationj 
by  murdering  the  naysy  to  carry  a  unanimity  of  yeas.  Nor  were 
the  rights  of  the  crown  much  better  protected  than  the  interests 
of  the  people.  All  the  movements  of  the  nobles,  and  their  entire 
system  of  national  policy,  were  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
selfishness,  equally  disrespectfiil  to  their  sovereign  and  oppressive 
to  the  masses. 

The  military  character  of  Poland,  which  confined  the  art  of 
war  and  the  use  of  arms  to  the  nobility,  forms  one  of  the  most 
destructive  features  in  their  hbtory.  No  ether  nation,  ancient 
or  modem,  has  ever  adopted  this  policy.  Tyrants,  aristocrats, 
and  nobles,  are  always  pleased  with  the  spoils  of  war,  but  are 
generally  very  willing  that  their  inferiors  shoidd  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure and  pain  of  fighting  the  battles  in  their  absence.  But  the 
Polish  nobility,  fearing  if  they  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  they  m^ht  beconte  the  targets  of  an  injured  community, 
and  stimulated  with  the  love  of  foreign  and  domestic  crowns  as 
the  rewards  of  their  prowess,  were  always  stndious  to  ooaifiiie 
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their  military  Bystem  and  arts  of  war  to  their  own  cirdes.     And 
this  unwise  policy  aeoonnts  for  their  miseiable  military  syBtem,^ 
their  paucity  of  numbers  in  the  field,  the  miserable  oharaotcr 
of  their  arms,  and  general  want  of  success,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  under  the  command  of  distinguished  generals. 

Poland  has  erer  been  distinguished  for  their  wars.  This  pre- 
vailing passion  always  manifested  itself  in  their  predatory, 
foreign,  and  domestic  wars,  in  which  they  were  always  involved 
more  or  less,  from  their  early  origin  as  nomad  tribes,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  last  battle  under  Kosciusko. 
The  pugnacious  character  of  the  nobilily,  their  ambitious  projects 
of  royalty,  and  their  reckless  passion  for  self-advancement,  all 
conspired  to  fasten  upon  the  nation  the  stigma  of  national 
robbers.  And  this  policy  waa  one  cause  of  alarm  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  finally  led  to  the  &11  of  the  nation. 

The  literature  of  Poland,  which  was  cultivated  in  a  very 
limited  circle  of  the  nobility  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people,  the 
entire  want  of  common  school  education  for  the  masses,  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  community,  are  the  invariable  pre- 
cursors of  tho  ruin  that  befell  the  Polish  nation.  The  general 
education  of  the  people  is  the  only  successful  safeguard  of 
the  nation  in  all  its  various  interests.  That  literary  policy 
which  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  and  ruin  of  the  major- 
ity, is  always  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
National  and  individual  prosperity  always  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
every  man^s  wealth,  success,  and  happiness,  depend  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Had  Poland  under- 
stood this  philosophy,  and  reduced  it  to  practice  in  time,  by 
educating,  elevating,  and  improving  the  people,  she  would  now  be 
a  happy  and  free  nation. 
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limuierer  an  elementary  principle  in  the  political  creed  of  the 
Poliflh  nobility,  nerer  to  change  their  national  policy,  nor  boSw 
any  knproTement  in  their  politios  or  their  condition  ;  lest  it 
shoidd  lead  to  the  elevation  of  ihetr  inferions,  and  interfere  with 
their  idle  dreams  of  fatnre  crowns  and  conquered  kingdoms.  The 
DobOity  was  always  rolling  its  jealous,  avgu8-«yes,  at  every  point 
ef  the  compass,  watching  every  movement  of  the  crown  and  the 
people  in  reform,  and  at  once  nipped  in  the  bud  ail  effsrts  of  im- 
provement. 

The  feudal  system  of  Europe  neyer  prevailed  in  Poland ;  but 
they  adopted  a  land  policy  far  worse  than  any  feudal  policy  of 
the  middle  ages^  For  several  centuries,  and,  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  national  life,  no  one  could  own  lands  in  Poland,  ex- 
cept the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  their  wealthy  immigrant  friends, 
to  whom  the  right  was  extended  as  a  special  favor,  with  peculiar 
Mrtrioiions.  Sueh  &  land  policy  is  productive  of  more  evils  than 
the  feudal  system,  and  must  inevitably  ruin  a  people,  as  all  poUti- 
eal  history  olearly  proves.  That  system  of  land-law  is  undoubt* 
edly  the  best,  where  the  citizens  generally  own  the  soil  in  fanns, 
and  in  such  quantities  as  their  means  will  allow ;  as  free  from 
tenants,  landlords,  and  perpetual  leases  as  possible. 

We  have  examined  in  another  chapter  the  fatal  democratic 
pelioy  of  Poland,  and  we  ahall  look  in  vain  in  the  history  of  na- 
tioas  for  its  equal,  m  foOy,  madness,  and  ruinous  consequences. 
A  democratic  nohtlity,  or  a  denocraiic  aristoeraoy — such  as  existed 
in  Poland,  is  an  abuse  of  language,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  phi* 
loflophy ;  the  thing  never  existed,  and  never  can  exist.  A  de- 
mocracy, whieh  seoQved  only  to  the  nobles  the  equality  of  free- 
dom among  themselves,  and  bound  the  people  in  the  chains  of 
davery,  with  the  powvr  of  life  and  death  in  4he  hands  of  the  mas« 
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ters,  18  the  worst  of  tyranny.  Democraoj  and  Nobility  eumot 
loBg  exist  togetibier  on  ihe  same  sofl.  They  have  no  more  affimty 
than  fire  and  water, — ^they  have  no  feDowship  or  sympathy  for 
each  other,  and  are  as  different  in  their  nature  and  effects  as  li^hi 
and  darkness. 

The  perpetual  wars  of  the  Poles,  and  the  extensive  business  cii 
watohing  and  protecting  the  interests  of  five  hundred  thousand 
expectant  kings,  1^  very  little  time  for  the  extensiim  of  com- 
merce, which  forms  the  veins  and  arteries  of  every  nation.  Polish 
commerce,  what  little  they  had,  was  controlled  by  armies;  and, 
as  they  were  generally  at  war  with  surrounding  nations,  they  of 
course  had  very  little  foreign  commerce,  and  manifested  no  dis- 
position for  international  intercourse  of  any  kind :  a  policy  which 
always  proves  destructive  to  national  and  individual  wealthy  end- 
ing in  national  misanthropy. 

The  love  of  wealth  which  generaUy  pervades  eveiy  human 
heart,  was  never  a  prevailing  passion  with  the  Poles ;  and  never 
interfered  with  their  dreaming  visions  of  royalty.  To  a  Polish 
nobleman,  pover^  and  wealth  were  all  the  same  thing,  and  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  viewed  with  contempt,  as  long  as  his 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  crowns.  Neither  national 
wealth,  literature,  nor  any  other  ambitious  enterprise,  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  one  idea  of  becoming  a  king  at  some  future  day. 
No  motives  could  stimulate  them  to  industry,  commerce,  or  the 
love  of  gain,  and  they  were  strangely  relieved  of  all  feelings  of 
avarice  ;  and,  consequently,  all  pecuniary  acquisitions  were 
viewed  with  cold  contempt.  They  preferred  the  extortions  of 
Jewish  broken  to  all  honest  means  of  industry ;  and  consoled 
themselves  when  their  pockets  were  empty,  that  the  glitter  of 
wealth  was  beneath  their  royal  notice.    BaA  a  system  of  pecuni- 
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aiy  policy  entailed  upon  them  individual  and  national  poverty ; 
subject  to  the  degraded  ayarice  of  degenerate  Jews,  who  finally 
accelerated  their  ruin,  after  emptying  their  pockets,  and  mortgag- 
ing their  lands. 

True  religion  is  the  common  ^property  of  all  intelligent  beings. 
It  knows  no  monopoly,  recognizes  no  caste,  nor  common  distinc* 
lion,  except  moral  excellence,  and  oiFers  its  countless  treasures 
freely  to  all  without  money  and  without  price.  It  delights  in 
blessing  the  whole  human  fkmily,  and  never  hesitates  to  vouch- 
safe its  favors  to  virtuous  suppliants,  however  low  or  humble 
may  be  their  station,  or  exalted  their  worldly  rank.  Such  was 
the  religion  of  the  Savior  from  His  manger-cradle  to  His  rocky- 
tomb.  But  how  unlike  this  was  the  religion  of  Poland.  With 
a  few  crude  notions  of  the  Bible,  mingled  with  their  exalted  ideda 
of  royalty,  and  vainly  supposing  that  they  were  almost  Divine, 
they  confined  what  little  religion  they  had, — if,  indeed,  they  ever 
had  any, — ^to  the  royal  few,  never  oaring  for  the  moral  interests 
of  the  millions  whom  they  had  enslaved,  and  whom  they  unwisely 
and  wickedly  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
religion. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  Poland,  we  find  no  disposition  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  continued  thirst  for  war  and  conquest.  International 
courtesy  has  grown  and  matured  into  a  system  of  oommcrcial  in- 
tercourse and  friendly  relations,  of  inestimable  value  to  nations  ; 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gems  in  national  sovereignty. 
But  Poland  seems  to  have  ever  preferred  an  enemy  to  a  friend  ; 
and  their  national  misanthropy  courted  war  rather  than  peace. 
National  courtesy  was  never  favored  by  the  nobles ;  and  they 
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were  always  reatfy  to  lihwari  the  desigpfl  of  tkekr  florereig&B  for 
mtematioQal  coBiity. 

Bat  the  most  fatal  error  in  Polish  politics  was  the  rejeotikm  of 
the  majority  principle.  HoweTcr  wide  may  be  the  di&renoe  of 
opinion  in  other  questions  of  national  policy,  all  sonnd  statesmen 
agree  in  the  fundamental  principle,  that  in  iJl  oases  the  legal  ma» 
jority  must  rule,  right  or  wrong  i  until  their  errors  can  be  re* 
versed  by  judicial  review,  or  by  the  popular  will  legally  eiq^ressed 
through  the  ballot-box.  In  all  republican  goYemments,  and  par- 
ticularly in  America  and  England,  this  principle  is  unquestion- 
able and  controlling.  That  the  wiU  of  the  majority  legally  ex- 
pressed, and  embodied  according  to  established  forms,  must 
prevail,  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  republican- 
isQi ;  and,  without  it„  the  American  Union  could  not  stand  a 
single  day.  The  rejection  of  this  principle  either  in  theory  0€ 
practice,  is  the  ruin  of  the  essential  element  of  political  freedom  ;, 
and  terminates  at  once  in  anarchy^  or  the  despotism  of  a  minorilj, 
upheld  by  force,  as  in  Poland.  The  right  of  the  majority  to , 
rule  is  not  only  the  first  principle  of  every  Bepublioan  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  the  only  distinguishing  feature  between  liberty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  and  despotism  on  the  other.  This 
fundamental  law  of  civil  government,  must  always  be  obeyed  by 
the  minority  in  good  faith  ;  and  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  majority,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  are  revolutionary  and 
treasonable,  and  deserve  the  execration  of  every  citicen.  Sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  majority,  until  it  can  be  reversed  by  ap- 
peal according  to  law,  is  the  foundation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  all  her  institutions.  It  has  sustained  the  country  tri- 
umphantly for  nearly  a  century,  through  every  crisis  and  conflict; 
and  was  the  first  and  fundamefltal  principle  established  by  the 
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Pilgrim  FftiSiers,  in  the  cftbin  of  the  Msyflorwer.  It  fought  the 
battles  of  the  rerolution,  organized  ihe  federal  gorentinent,  and 
has  given  the  nation  union,  stability,  and  snocess  ever  since. 

The  national  government,  as  vrell  as  the  several  states  ^fhUk 
compose  it,  at  different  periods  of  their  existence,  have  passed 
through  severe  and  tr3ring  poKtical  contests ;  frequently  convulsed 
to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  body-'politio,  by  contending  par- 
ties, for  power  and  sopremacy.  But  in  afl  cases,  when  the  qnes* 
tion  has  been  decided  by  a  constitntiona]  majority,  the  verdict 
has  been  quietly  accepted  and  obeyed  as  law.  When  individuals' 
acting  in  a  private  or  pubHo  capacity,  obstruct  the  regular  action 
of  constitutional  government,  by  resignaiicin  or  in  any  other  n»an* 
ner  not  authoriced  by  law,  they  violate  tito  fundamental  pri&mple 
on  which  republican  institutions  are  estahliidied,  and  utthout 
which  l3iey  cannot  exist.  And  when  the  principle  Is  once  aid- 
mitted  directly  or  indirectilyy  thai  any  minority  may  arrest  tlie 
proceedings  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  thereby  de* 
feat  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  tlirough  their  regular, 
constituted  representatives,  republican  government  is  at  an  end, 
anarchy  is  established,  a  lawless  mob  or  a  ruthless  tyranny  rules, 
and  the  nation  is  on  the  same  road  to  ruin  which  Poliind  punned. 

Another  ruinous  principle  of  national  policy  adopted  by  th« 
Poles,  was  the  allowing  ihe  states  and  provinces  to  secede  and 
revolt  from  the  general  government  at  pleasure.  The  voluntary 
recession  of  a  state  from  the  parent  government,  after  voluntary 
annexation  -and  union,  is  botSi  a  political  and  philological  solecism. 
To  allow  a  state  to  witiidraw  from  the  government,  is  a  da»> 
solution  of  the  government  at  onee  ;  for,  if  one  may  ro* 
volt,  aU  may  do  the  same,  and  the  government  is  at  aa 
end.     The  voluntary  annexation  of  «  state  io  the  general  gov- 
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enunenty  as  in  Amerios^  b  a  surrender  at  onoe,  and  forever,  of 
an  national  soyereigntyy  bo  &r  as  the  laws  of  the  oompaot  require ; 
and  cannot  be  reyoked  except  bj  the  consent  or  dissolution  of  the 
general  government.  The  moment  a  new  state  is  admitted  into 
the  Union,  every  oitisen  throughout  the  nation  has  vested  rights 
in  the  newly  acquired  territory ;  and  the  citixens  of  the  latter  are 
equally  interested  in  all  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
whole  nation,  its  laws,  government,  and  institutions ;  and  all  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  majority  principle,  according  to  the 
laws  before  stated. 

Political  officers  in  Poland  were  as  numerous  as  the  citiiens  or 
nobility  of  the  country.  Every  nobleman  was  regarded  as  a 
government  officer  of  some  grade  or  kind.  The  clergy,  includ- 
ing the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  their  subordinates,  were 
considered  as  officers  of  government.  This  class  of  public  func- 
tionaries have  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  on  religion. 
The  king,  the  princi)>al  officer,  and  his  powers,  duties,  and  privi- 
leges, have  been  also  considered  in  the  chapter  on  sovereignty. 
The  Diet  or  Legislature,  resembling  the  British  Parliament,  was 
composed  of  two  houses ;  the  House  of  Senators,  similar  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  House  of  Nuncios,  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  Diets  of 
Poland  were  of  two  kinds,  grand  and  littie  Diets.  They  are 
convened  by  the  king,  and  in  ease  of  an  interregnum,  by  the 
primate,  or  highest  archbishop,  who  also  determine  the  place  and 
time  of  meeting.  The  Polish  constttntion  requires  that  a  Diet 
shall  be  held  every  third  year.  The  first  and  second  Diets  in  the 
order  of  time,  must  be  held  in  Poland,  ooznmonly  at  Yolo,  near 
Warsaw,  and  the  third  in  Lithuania.  The  Senators  were  com- 
posed of  the  bishops,  the  palatines,  castellans,  and  the  ten  great 
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officers  of  the  crown,  numbering  m  all  aboat  one  hundred  and 
forty-two.  In  the  upper  house,  the  senators  sit  not  by  any  writ 
of  summons  or  letters-patent  as  in  England,  but  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  hold  their  office  for  life.  By  this  organization, 
the  BOTereign  and  his  friends  constitute  the  upper  house  ;  while 
the  lower  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  gentry, 
elected  by  them  in  their  respective  provinces,  regardless  of  the 
common  people,  who  are  disfranchised,  and  deprived  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  elections  or  other  political  privileges,  leaving  less 
than  one-fifteenth  of  the  population  who  participate  in  the 
government. 

The  Grand  Diet  of  Poland,  which  consists  of  the  king,  the 
senators,  and  deputies,  assemble  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  his  majesty  pleases  to  command.  They  have  the  power 
to  make  or  repeal  laws,  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  make 
alliances  with  foreign  princes,  raise  troops,  levy  taxes^  coin  money, 
and  can  transact  any  business  of  state  at  pleasure.  All  political 
officers  in  Poland  enjoy  one  privilege  seldom  found  in  other  gov- 
ernments, which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 
For  when  once  appointed  and  in  actual  possession  of  the  office, 
they  can  never  be  removed,  however  corrupt,  imbecile,  or  incom- 
petent, without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Diet,  where  they 
could  generally  bribe  at  least  one  to  protect  them.  The  conse- 
quence  of  this  ruinous  policy  was,  they  could  never  be  called  to 
an  account  for  funds  in  their  hands,  nor  for  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind. 

The  ten  great  crown  officers  consisted  of  a  great  and  little 
marshal,  two  chancellors,  two  vice-chancellors,  two  generals, 
and  two  treasurers.  The  king  had  also  his  lord-chamberlain,  his 
court-marshal  or  lord-steward,  his  master  of  the  horse,  secretaries 
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of  Btftte^  staadard-bearer,  and  chief  hnntsmaQ,  his  gentlemen  of 
the  body,  similar  to  die  English  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  also 
his  court  physicians,  chaplains,  pensioners,  cup-bearers,  servers, 
carvers,  musicians,  and  generals.  The  gentlemen  pensioners 
always  attended  the  king  on  horseback,  who  consisted  of  the 
noblest  youth  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  attended  his 
mijesty  on  foot,  but  in  long  journeys  they  travelled  in  wagons. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  select  number  of  these  royal  attendants  to 
guard  the  king  day  and  night.  When  his  majesty  appears  in 
public,  these  youthful  guards  surrounding  him,  march  with  battle- 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  and  sabres  by  their  sides.  His  numerous 
horse-guards  and  other  court  officers  swelled  the  royal  train  of 
political  servants  to  a  most  surprising  number. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  queen's  court  oonsbted  of  about 
thirty  persons,  the  principal  of  whom  were  her  marshal  and 
chancellor.  The  duties  of  their  office  consisted  in  presiding  over 
the  queen's  domestic  officers.  The  marshal  or  steward  carries 
the  royal  staff  before  her  majesty.  The  chancellor  or  secretary 
superintends  her  correspondence.  Besides  these  public  function- 
aries, she  has  her  treasurers,  her  master  of  the  horse,  cup-bearers, 
carvers,  servers,  clerks,  and  others,  besides  a  large  retinue  of 
female  servants,  ladies,  and  maids  of  honor. 

The  Polish  senators,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king  and  retain 
their  offices  for  life,  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  republic,  obey  the  laws,  protect  and  advise 
the  king,  and  study  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  Fonr  of  the 
senators  are  appointed  to  form  the  king's  council,  and  are  alwi^ 
in  readiness  to  give  their  advice,  the  same  as  the  king's  ministers 
in  England.  The  presence  of  the  senators  is  deemed  so  impor- 
tant for  the  good  of  the  king  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
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tibay  ftre  new  petmiiled  to  tmvd  or  abseat  iliemielTes  from 
eoart — a  polioy  wluoh  the  Poles  derived  from  the  Romane^  who 
prohibited  both  the  senators  and  their  sons  from  going  beyond  the 
rerge  of  Italy.  The  title  of  senator  is  always  connected  with 
one  of  the  fonr  principal  dignities  of  Bishop,  Palatine,  Castellan, 
or  Crown  offioers.  The  Palatines  are  the  lord^lieutenants  of  pro- 
vinces. The  CasteUaas  are  gorernors,  who  command  a  portion 
of  a  province  in  war.  The  ten  Orown-officers  are  the  marshals, 
chancellors,  and  treasnrers  of  the  kmgdom.  The  Bish<^B  preside 
over  their  several  dioceses  with  ecclesiastical  joriadiotion.  When 
any  one  is  appointed  a  Bidiop,  Palatine,  GasteUan,  or  Grown- 
dioer,  he  is  at  once  a  senator  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

it  is  the  bosinesB  of  the  senators  to  le^slate,  and  adjudicate 
as  jadges  in  conrts  of  justice,  and  act  as  ministers  in  foreign 
oourta.  The  office  of  senator  is  considered  one  of  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  kmgdom.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
ecdesiastical  and  secular.  The  eeolesiastical  senators  consist  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  numbering  in  all  sixteen,  who  rank 
next  to  the  king,  and  superior  to  the  secular  senators.  The 
senators  rank  in  the  foUowing  order:  The  first  ecclesiastical 
senator  is  the  archbishop  of  Onesne— ^the  second  is  the  archbishop 
of  Leopol — the  Aird  is  the  bishop  of  Gracow — ^fourth,  the  bishop 
of  Cujavia  and  Pomerania — fifth,  the  bishop  of  Wilnar— -sixth,  the 
bishop  of  Posnania-^seventh,  the  Ushop  of  Plosko— eighth,  the 
bidiop  of  Warmia— ninth,  the  bishop  of  Lnoeoria  or  Lucko — 
tenth,  the  bmhop  of  Premistia — eleventh,  the  bishop  of  Samo- 
gitia — twelfth,  the  bishop  of  Culm,  and  t^  biriiops  of  Chefan, 
Kiovia,  Camienieo,  and  Smolensko. 

The  temporal,  or  lay  senators,  numbering  one  hundred  and 

twenty-eight,  were  subdivided  into  thirty^two  palatines,  ^ghty- 
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iye  castellans,  ten  orown*officen,  and  one  starosta.  Tliey  are 
also  dlTided  into  great  and  Httle  senators.  The  great  senators 
embrace  thirty-two  palatines,  the  three  castellans  of  Cracow, 
Wilna,  and  Troki,  and  the  starosta.  The  inferior  secular  sena- 
tors are  ninety-two,  containing  the  ten  crown-officers,  and  eighty- 
two  castellans.  The  latter  are  again  divided  into  thirty-three 
great  castellans,  and  forty-nine  little  castellans.  The  first  of  all 
the  lay  senators  was  the  castellan  of  Cracoyia,  in  High  Poland ; 
and  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  lay  senators  had 
his  partienlar  jurisdiction  and  official  duties,  bendes  the  labors  of 
the  Diet  and  legislation.  All  the  senators  had  their  deputies, 
amounting  to  an  army  in  numbers.  The  castellans  rank  next  to 
the  palatines,  who  are  all  senators,  and  lieutenants  of  the  latter 
in  time  of  war,  and  lead  the  gentry  of  their  jurisdiction  into  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  the  palatines.  Each  palatinate  has 
sereral  castellans  of  different  rank,  and  all  of  them  must  be 
Polish  noblemen,  and  own  lands  and  tenements  in  the  palatinates 
to  which  they  respectiTely  belong.  In  time  of  peace  they 
officiate  as  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  several  small 
districts  which  compose  each  palatinate,  hare  other  civil  and 
military  officers.  The  remaining  secular  officers  of  each  pala- 
tinate are  the  servers,  carvers,  cup-bearers,  sword-bearers,  and  a 
host  of  other  subordinates. 

The  military  officers  of  Poland  embraced  all  the  Polish  nobility 
in  time  of  need.  The  two  grand  generab  of  the  crown  and 
great  duchy  are  the  king's  immediate  lieutenants  or  substitutes, 
and  have  full  power  to  disdiarge  all  the  duties  of  the  king  in  his 
absence.  Although  the  office  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom, 
yet  it  does  not  give  them  the  dignity  of  senator,  nor  make  them 
a  member  of  the  Diet,  unless  they  be  also  a  Palatine  or  Castellan. 
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The  two  great  generals,  one  of  Poland  and  the  other  of  lithna- 
nia,  have  eqnal  power  in  their  respective  states,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other ;  though  tiie  Lithuanian  general  by  common 
courtesy  is  considered  inferior  to  the  great  general  of  Poland 
proper,  and  obeys  his.  orders  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  is  eommander-in-chief,  the  great 
generals  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  They  give 
battle,  besiege  towns  and  cities,  and  quarter  their  troops  where 
they  please.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  order  and  discipline  in  the 
army,  to  punish  mutinous  and  seditious  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  fix  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions  brought  into 
the  camp.  On  the  death  of  a  great  general,  his  lieutenant  succeeds 
him  in  office.  The  two  lieutenant-generals  of  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia preside  in  all  courts-martial,  superintend  the  aflBurs  of  the 
camp,  and  pay  the  soldiers.  Besides  these  military  officers, 
must  be  named  the  chief  commander  of  the  king's  guards  in  the 
camp,  the  great  ensign  or  standard  bearer,  the  great  master  of 
the  artilleiy,  the  camp  notaries,  and  commander  of  the  guards 
against  incursions,  and  others. 

The  military  officers  of  the  smaller  districts  were  the  starostas, 
with  and  without  jurisdiction.  Those  having  official  jurisdiction, 
were  the  governors  of  castles  and  royal  cities,  who  hold  courts 
for  the  trial  of  private  causes  of  small  moment  once  a  fortnight, 
and  those  of  greater  importanco  every  six  weeks  if  not  prevented 
by  intervening  circumstances.  They  have  also  vice-starostas, 
judges,  clerks,  and  servants,  who  act  as  sheriffs  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  Both  the  commonalty  and  gentry  are 
nominally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  starostas;  but  the 
gentry  usually  do  as  they  please,  regardless  of  courts  when  they 
have  money  to  bribe  their  way.     They  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
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coUeotiott  of  tiie  kitig*s  reTenaeB,  aad  retain  a  fourth  part  of  it 
for  thw  fees. 

All  the  Polish  army,  wfaidi  embraeed  the  nobUity,  were 
regarded  as  military  offieers  and  gnardiaiul  of  the  republic.  The 
pospolite  or  militia  of  the  kingdom,  were  mastered  under  the 
oommand  of  one  general,  by  order  of  the  king ;  and  embraced  those 
senators  ^o  always  attended  the  king  as  his  advisers,  the  landed 
gentry,  and  all  oitiiens.  Those  who  are  worth  eight  thou* 
sand  florins  appear  on  horse,  well  equipped  and  provided  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  at  their  own  expense.  Those  of  less 
property  are  to  march  on  foot  well  equipped  and  provided. 
These  foroes  are  commanded  first  by  the  king,  and  in  his  absence 
by  the  two  great  generals  and  their  lieutenants  before  named ; 
and  «lso  by  the  major-generals,  colonels,  captains,  and  other 
subordinate  officers,  similar  to  the  military  officers  of  France, 
England,  and  America. 

The  judicial  officers  of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  ecdedastioal, 
legislative,  ministerial,  and  military  functionaries,  wure  numerous. 
Besides  the  Diets,  which  had  judicial  jurisdiction,  the  clergy  had 
a  general  convention  and  two  provincial  synods,  who  possessed 
judicial  powers,  under  the  control  of  the  Pope.  The  archbishop 
of  Leopol,  though  he  coidd  hold  his  erynod  or  court  in  his  own 
jurisdiction,  yet  he  was  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne,  the 
primate  of  Poland.  The  Poles  have  a  peculiar  court  which  sits 
only  in  times  of  interregnum,  which  they  call  the  Kaptur.  This 
court  is  both  gimeral  and  special.  General,  when  it  sits  during 
the  interregnum  to  prevent  disorders,  with  power  of  life  and 
death ;  and  special  when  it  is  held  in  the  several  palatioates  of 
the  kingdom .  The  judges  of  the  former  are  chosen  from  the  prime 
nobility ;  and  those  of  the  latter  from  the  general  nobility  of 
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etMk  pahtinila  at  Hm  ie^enl  Mayestiotts  of  6Mh,  uid  Ia  Ibt 
begianiog  <tf  every  intemgwixii.  All  these  eovrto  adjoiuii  time 
weeks  before  the  assembly  meets  for  the  eleetion  of  4  new  king,  imtS 
sfter  eleetioD,  when  they  again  open  their  oonrts  until  the  day  of 
corcMiation.  AU  the  other  eonrts  ei  jnstioe  in  Poland  are  either 
eedesiastioal,  etvil,  or  military.  The  eoolesiastical  eourts  ace 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
P<^,  and  have  their  ehancelloniy  registers,  and  other  officers 
peooUar  to  eaoh,  whose  decisions  are  reviewed  cm  appeal  in  the 
eonrt  of  the  archbishops,  and  finally  1^  the  Pope.  Their  deci- 
sions are  geyemed  by  the  canons  and  cistoms  of  the  Romaa 
Choreh  aad  ate  executed  by  the  wril  magistrates,  the  same  as  in 
tiie  oiher  oomts.  To  the  eoolesiasiical  court  belonged  ihe  court 
of  noneiatsre  held  by  the  Popeli  nuncio,  who  resided  in  Poland. 
Before  he  had  any  jurisdiction,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pre* 
sent  to  die  king  and  the  principal  ministers  ei  state,  the  apostolic 
brief  of  his  nunciature. 

Courts  of  civil  jnrisdiotion  were  divided  among  numerous 
judges  chosen  from  the  oommonalty  and  gentry ;  some  of  whom 
decided  causes  without  the  right  of  appeal.  Those  courts,  from 
whidi  there  wu  iu>  appeal,  were  the  three  hi^^  tribunab  insti* 
tated  by  Stephen  Batory.  These  judges  were  all  appointed  horn 
the  gentry.  Two  of  these  courts  we»  for  the  kingdom,  and  one 
for  the  great  duchy.  Those  for  the  kingdom  were  held  six 
monifas  at  Petricovia,  in  Low  Pohmd,  and  the  othw  half  of  the 
year  in  High  Poland.  That  for  the  great  duchy  was  hold  alter^ 
nately  one  year  at  Wilna,  awl  the  other  either  at  Novgorod  or 
Miosk.  They  were  composed  of  eoelesiastaeal  and  civil  judges, 
chosen  from  every  ]Mlatinate,  the  former  once  in  four  years,  and 
the  latter  once  in  two.    They  pronounced  their  judgments  by  a 
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majority  vote  in  ciTil  caaes ;  but  in  religioaa  matten,  an  equal 
Bomber  of  clergy  and  kity  were  necessarj  for  a  decision.  A 
man  wbo  bad  a  trial  in  tbew  conrte,  bad  all  tbe  nation  for  bis 
jadges,  because  deputies,  botb  ecdesiasiical  and  temporal,  were 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
courts.  Tbe  Senate  tried  causes  of  ciTil  and  criminal  matters 
without  appeal.  Tbe  great  marshals  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  relating  to  the  king's  officers.  The  great  chancellors  form 
a  court  of  appeals. 

Tbe  two  exchequer  courts  had  jurisdiction  of  the  reyenue ; 
one  of  which  was  held  at  Radom,  in  high  Poland,  and  the  other 
at  Wilna.  The  tribunals  subject  to  appeal,  are  the  courts  of  the 
gentry  and  commonalty  in  each  palatinate,  and  have  no  clergy 
for  judges.  The  courts  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  land  law 
have  one  judge,  with  an  associate  justice,  and  a  notary  or  clerk. 
Appeals  are  taken  from  these  courts  to  tbe  Tice-cbamberlain  of 
the  palatinate,  where  all  persons  unlawfully  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  and  tenements  are  restored,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
premises  are  settled.  Tbe  criminal  courts  for  the  gentry  are 
held  in  each  starostasbip,  where  either  the  starosta  or  lieutenant 
administers  justice  in  tbe  castle  or  some  other  public  place  once 
in  six  weeks.  He  has  jurisdiction  of  ciril  cases  between  those 
wbo  own  no  lands,  and  such  foreigners  as  are  engaged  in  trade. 
Tbe  starostas  are  the  ezecuttye  ministers  of  all  judicial  decisions 
and  decrees ;  and  are  the  sole  conseryators  of  the  peace  within 
their  territory,  and  perform  all  public  executions. 

The  courts  of  commonalty  are  confined  to  cities  and  Tillages. 
In  cities,  justice  is  administered  by  the  tcoHnSy  the  town-hall,  or 
the  judge-adTOcate.  Tbe  scabins  bare  cognizance  qf  all  capital 
offiances  and  criminal  matters,  the  town-ball  of  ciyil  cases,  and 
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the  jaclge-adTooate  of  oflenoes  oommitted  by  aol<CerB.  Giyil 
matiers  of  small  moment  were  decided  by  the  governor  of  the 
city,  rabjeet  to  an  appeal  to  the  town-hall,  and  thence  to  the 
king.  In  yillagee  the  commonalty  were  subject  to  seabinSy  who 
are  officers  of  the  king ;  and  to  scuUdSy  or  peculiar  lords.  There 
are  also  plebeian  courts,  whose  magistrates  and  officers  are 
some  of  them  appointed  by  the  lords,  and  others  elected  by 
the  citiiens,  except  in  Cracow,  where  the  palatine  chooses  the 
judges.  The  military  jurisdiction  of  Poland  is  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  or  his  generals ;  but  the  palatines  and 
castellans,  who  generally  accompany  the  king  in  his  wars,  hare 
cognisance  of  their  inferiors.  With  such  a  judiciaiy,  with  such 
a  variety  of  courts,  without  learning,  talent,  or  integrity,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  judicial  rights  were  the  sport  of  bribery,  peijury, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  as  delineated  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  political  patronage  of  the  PoUsh  government  was  formerly 
lodged  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Ever  since  the  govern- 
ment  was  founded,  under  the  reign  of  Lechus,  the  kings  were 
elected  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  custom;  though  not  by 
hereditary  title  until  the  reign  of  the  elective  kings,  commencing 
with  Stephen  Batory  in  1575.  Previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Diet  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  absolute,  his  will  was 
law ;  he  made  peace  and  war  when  he  pleased ;  levied  troops  at 
his  pleasure;  punished  or  pardoned  when  he  pleased,  and 
rewarded  as  it  best  suited  him.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  entire 
political  patronage  of  the  country,  and  every  office  ecclesiastical, 
mOitary,  civil,  and  judiciid,  from  the  behest  to  the  lowest,  was 
at  the  sovereign'li  disposal,  except  when  the  opposition  of  the 
nobiUty  overpowered  him  and  controlled  his  choice.  After  the 
oi^aniMtion  of  the  Diet,  the  nobility  gradually  filched  from  the 
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king  the  appointing  power,  and  in  the  fetter  days  of  Ae  rejml^ 
under  the  elective  kings,  tiie  rojal  patronage  was  merely  nomhial. 
This  enonnons  polittcal  power,  for  centsrieB  Io<i^d  ezolasiTelj  in 
the  hands  of  the  soTereign,  p^duoed  a  state  of  p<^tical  eentrali*- 
satidn,  which  conifined  the  whole  national  power  at  the  capital  of 
the  country  and  the  palace  of  royalty  ;  leanng  the  people  with* 
oat  goTemment,  law,  representation,  or  political  privfleges ;  aa 
cTil  which^odem  political  science  has  correcUd  by  applj^ag  the 
remedy  of  decentralisation,  and  diftuing  the  Messinga  of  govern^ 
ment  equally  to  all  throughout  the  country. 

The  king  is  prohibited  by  law  from  appointing  his  ehildnn  to 
public  office.  He  can  nekher  increase  nor  <iiwi^i^  the  lawful 
number  of  public  officers,  nor  can  he  appoint  an  unnaturaliBed 
foreigner.  He  must  confine  his  political  &Tors  ezehuively  to  the 
nobility.  The  currency  of  the  country  is  stamped  wi^  tiie 
king's  image  and  name;  the  courts  administer  jufltiee  ia  his 
name ;  and  at  Church,  the  royal  fionily  are  made  the  special, 
and  almost  only  subject  of  public  prayer. 

The  political  divi^oons  of  Pdiand  were  nmnerous  and  oompH- 
eated.  The  country,  in  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  was  divided  into 
Great  and  Little  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  other  provinoes,  as 
before  mentioned.  These  states  or  provinces  were  again  divided 
into  sixteen  bishoprics,  and  thirty  paiatiBates,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  tite  palatines,  who  are  also  ky  settatora,  as  before  stated. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  palatines,  in  addttion  to  thdr  other 
senatonid  labors,  to  lead  the  troops  of  thdr  respective  palatinates 
into  tiie  field  in  a  general  expedition,  called  by  the  Poles  poepo* 
Hte  Ruszenie.  But  in  time  of  peaoa)  their  powers  vary;  for 
some  of  them  govern  their  palatinates  by  martial  law.  They 
preside  in  the  little  IKets  or  assemblies  of  tiie  gentry  of  their 
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proTiBoes,  regidate  ^  priees  of  merefauu&e,  take  mure  of  the 
weigbts  and  meafloree,  and  punish  or  protect  the  Jews.  The 
palatines  are  all  prinoes  of  the  crown.  The  palatinates  were 
again  divided  mto  smaller  districts  called  civil  or  militarj. 
Besides  these  political  divisions  were  the  cities,  castles,  towns, 
and  villages,  which  had  a  jtiris<£ction  peculiar  to  themselves  in 
some  respect. 

When  the  king  is  crowned,  the  Biet  allows  him  a  |)enrion,  or 
annual  salary  of  seven  hnndred  thousand  d<41ars  annnaUy,  which, 
together  with  his  patrimonial  estate,  sometimes  amonnting  to 
nearly  as  much  more,  maintains  a  splendid  oomrt.  He  is  attended 
by  his  Polish,  German,  and  Hnngarian  goards,  besides  the  other 
usnal  honsehold  officers  of  kings.  While  the  queen  dowager  lives 
the  queen  consort  maintains  her  court  at  the  king's  expense  ;  but 
after  the  qtteen-^owager's  death  or  marrii^e,  or  the  king's 
decease,  the  qneen-consort  has  a  government  salary  for  her  sup- 
port. The  Poles  generally  prefer  a  rich  king,  for  fear  his  chil- 
dren may  become  a  public  charge  after  his  death.  In  addition 
to  these  revenues,  the  king  frequently  received  large  sums  for 
the  sales  of  political  offices  within  his  power.  The  ecdesiasticBl 
officers  pay  1  arge  bribes  for  their  appointments.  The  bishopric 
of  Cracow,  "which  is  said  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  sometimes  costs  the  archbishop  as  high  as  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  obtain  it.  Some  of  the  kings  have  had  an  annual 
income  from  all  tJieir  revenues,  including  their  salaries,  crown 
lands,  private  fortunes,  and  sales  of  offices,  worth  more  Iban  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sovereign's  crown  revenues 
are  derived  from  imposts  upon  merohaxtdise,  taxes  on  the  Jews, 
the  castoms  of  Dantrio,  and  the  income  of  the  salt  mines. 

The  queen's  salary  consists  of  a  gift  from  the  king  out  of  the 
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royal  revenaes,  with  conMnt  of  the  Diet,  or  an  anniial  pension 
allowed  her  by  gorerament.  The  salaries  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  officers  were  liberal;  varying  from  one  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The  compensation  of  the  military 
officers  and  soldiers  was  generally  poor ;  though  they  sometimes 
obtained  fortunes  from  the  booty  of  war.  The  judicial  officers 
were  well  pud;  as  their  per  centage  on  judgments  generally 
varied  fronr  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  recoveries,  and  some- 
times they  took  the  whole.  As  a  general  rule  the  officers  of 
Poland,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million,  received  for  their 
services  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  paid  by  the  American 
government  to  their  officers.  These  enormous  salaries  were  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  podcets  of  the  peasantry  by  the  most 
cruel  extortion,  which  they  needed  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  elections  of  the  Poles,  which  were  confined  to  the  king?, 
have  already  been  sufficiently  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
The  Pacta  ConvenUij  or  the  old  Polish  constitution,  with  the 
coronation  oath,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  a  nation  where  politics  was  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale 
under  the  control  of  five  hundred  thousand  political  tyrants,  all 
conspiring  to  rob  the  people  and  promote  their  own  interests, 
without  law,  government,  or  integrity,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  precisely  such  a  clique  of  public  officers  as  has 
already  been  described.  They  were  responsible  to  no  superior 
correcting  power  beyond  the  reach  of  their  corruption ;  and  of 
course,  their  official  duties  were  neglected,  perverted,  and  cor- 
rupted. Every  one  did  as  he  pleased,  while  all  sustained  themselves 
by  a  general  system  of  licentious  favoritism,  frequently  too  degraded 
for  the  pages  of  history.  Such  a  political  system  containing 
such  degenerate  principles,  administered  by  political  factions  so 
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DameronB  and  oonfliciing,  under  the  snperrision  of  snch  ofBoen, 
bribed  by  salaries  alike  crushing  to  the  people  and  corrupting  to 
L  tbe  recipients,  where  political  patronage  was  all  lodged  in  the 

hands  of  one  man,  where  all  acted  regardless  of  duty,  talent,  and 
integrity,  we  see  ample  causes  for  all  the  ruinous  effects  which 
the  Poles  have  experienced.* 

•  Connor  II.,  34;  Utter  II.,  74  79. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

CONQUEST   OF   POLAND. 

History  of  the  Conquest — Its  Origin — Character  of  Stanislas  Augustus 
Poniatowski — The  part  he  acted  in  the  Conquest— Catharine  of  Russia 
and  her  conduct  in  the  Conquest — The  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  Conquest 
— ^The  conduct  of  Prussia — The  acts  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Religions 
Sects — ^The  Division  of  Poland — ^The  Causes  of  the  Conquest — Its  Con« 
sequences — ^The  Philosophy  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

The  apex  of  prosperity  is  a  giddy  place.  Thousands  and  mil- 
lions who  mount  }Jfi  pinnacle  with  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
future,  soon  become  demon tated  by  the  prospect,  and  reeling  with 
dizziness,  are  dashed  from  its  lofty  height  never  more  to  rise ; 
while  a  few  only  of  fortune's  favorites  retain  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  realize  all  their  expectations.  In  walking  round  the 
base  of  this  towering  pyramid  of  fortune,  we  recognize  with 
regret,  among  the  unfortunate  victims  whose  hopes  have  been 
crushed  in  the  bud,  Hannibal,  Alexander  the  Great,  Cassar, 
Cleopatra,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  others ;  while  at  the  top  we 
see  Wa8hington,Wellington,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  success- 
fully maintained  their  high  position  on  the  summit  of  this  world's 
glory. 

But  the  most  melancholy  view  of  this  picture  is,  that  nations 
share  the  Bame  fate  fn  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  life  as  individuals. 
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Ancient  Peraia,  where  is  Bbe?  Only  ftfew  geofraphioal  liocs^  a 
few  monnmental  fragmenU,  and  a  page  or  two  of  historj,  are  lefl 
to  hint  the  story  of  her  anciept  glory.  Egypt  has  left  us  her 
NUe,  with  a  few  of  her  sombre  tombs  and  svUime  pyramids  ^ 
hat  no-  ono  remains  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  her  ancient  arte 
and  soienoesy  or  tell  the  thrilling  tale  of  her  early  and  marveUoos 
civilization.  All  that  remains  of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  soil 
which  scarcely  conceals  the  dost  of  her  heroes ;  the  rich  scenery 
of  her  mountains  and  Qlassio  waters.;  a  few  specimens  of  he^ 
inimitable  statuary  and  arcbiteoture,  and  a  few  tattered  leaves  of 
her  thrilling  history,  sublune  poetry,  and  enchanting  elo<j^uence. 
Borne,  once  the  pride  of  the  world,  the  mistress  of  nations,  and 
nursery  of  modern  states  and  kingdoms,  with  all  the  learning  and 
^lender  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  no  more ;  and  the  remains  of 
this  wonderful  people,  admonish  the  traveller  as  he  sadly  views 
her  remnants  of  national  greatness,  that  prosperity  and  worldly 
splendor  are  of  short  duration — '*  God  is  great  and  fortune  is 
fickle."  Under  these  emotions,  who  can  refrain  from  tears  as  he 
passes  down  through  the  hiBtory  of  nations,  and  calls  to  memory 
the  hard,  untimely,  and  sad  fate  of  Poland — the  oldest  republic 
in  modern  Europe  ?  Where  is  the  heart  so  cold,  so  dead,  as  not 
to  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  Hungary  ? 

There  are  chords  in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  that  n^er  fiul  to 
vibrate  to  the  touch  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  It  is  an  el^ 
mentary  principle  in  human  nature,  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice^  and  weep  with  those  who  weep.  There  is  bliss  in  tears 
as  well  as  in  joy  ;  and  the  pleasure  or  pain  we  feel  in  contem- 
plating the  prosperous  or  adverse,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence,  the  utility,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  or 
sublimity  of  the  being  whose  weal  or  woe  excites  our  joy  or 
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grief.  Nor  are  individuals  exempt  from  acting  tiieir  part  in  this 
tragedy  of  tears.  The  most  distinguished  indiyidoal  honors  are 
finding  and  transitory.  The  brow  that  is  wreathed  to-day  with 
the  most  splendid  laurels  of  l^or,  to-morrow  may  be  palled  with 
the  mournful  cypress ;  and  the  next  day,  perhaps,  the  sighs  of 
grief  are  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death.  A  towering  monument 
ulently  watching  our  tomb,  may,  for  a  few  years,  console  our 
weeping  friends,  and  tell  the  wandering  stranger  where  we  repose, 
when  we  came,  and  when  we  left ;  but  lime's  stealthy  hand  will 
soon  obliterate  our  epitaph,  crumble  our  monument  to  dust,  and 
leave  us  without  a  record,  or  a  single  yestige  of  former  existence. 
From  this  picture  of  life,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  so  fiuthfully 
painted,  with  all  the  artistic  drapery  of  human  existence,  in  all 
the  various  hues  of  light  and  shade  in  bold  relief,  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  may  leam  lessons  of  wisdom. 

The  fall  of  Poland  commenced  its  awful  crisis  with  the  reign 
of  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski.  Two  preliminary  evils  must 
necessarily  befal  a  nation  before  it  can  be  conquered ;  one  is  a 
distracted  people,  and  the  other,  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  sover- 
eign. To  this  general  rule,  the  history  of  fallen  nations  does 
not  contain  a  single  exception.  And  hence  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers of  Rome  and  Greece  record  the  principle  among  their 
wisest  and  truest  proverbs,  that  ^^Whom  the  gods  design  to 
destroy  they  first  make  mad."  Corrupt  and  ambitious  politicians 
in  all  ages,  who  design  to  destroy  a  nation,  make  it  their  first 
business  to  place  at  the  head  of  government  a  king  or  ruler, 
whose  weakness  and  corruption  can  be  controlled  by  their  unhal* 
lowed  ambition.  These  two  preliminary  evils,  the  invariable  and 
sure  precursors  of  national  ruin,  had  their  existence  in  Poland 
in  the  character  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  the  popular  insanity 
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of  the  people  who  crowned  him.  So  long  as  the  Poles  remained 
united,  and  had  an  able  and  honest  prinoe  for  a  sovereign,  the 
republic  was  safe ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  nations.  Had  a 
Kosciusko,  a  Washington,  or  a  Sobieski,  been  chosen  king  of 
Poland  in  the  place  of  Stanislas  Angnstns,  the  republic  would 
now  be  glittering  among  the  jewels  of  nations,  or  shining  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  among  the  galaxy  of  repuMics.  And 
here  it  would  be  wise  for  the  people  to  pause,  reflect,  and  weigh 
well  the  consequences  of  placing  at  the  head  of  a  government  a 
chief  magistrate  of  ordinary  ability.  PubHc  officers,  and  parti- 
cularly the  chief  ruler  of  a  people,  should  possess  the  best  talents 
of  the  nation ;  with  an  integrity  above  suspicion  or  the  reach  of 
corruption  ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  though  not  always,  talent  and 
integrity  are  inseparably  connected.  True,  great  talents  are  not 
always  necessarily  requisite  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties ; 
but  there  are  times  in  the  aflairs  of  nations  which  try  men's  souls, 
and  require  all  the  skill  and  wisdom  ever  possessed  by  mortal 
man,  to  carry  a  state  through  these  fiery  ordeals  safely  and 
triumphantly ;  and  if  the  people,  in  these  perilous  times,  are 
found  with  a  feeble  sovereign,  the  government  either  falls,  or  is 
so  fi&tally  wrecked,  that  it  is  either  abandoned  at  once  as  lost,  or 
so  seriously  injured  as  to  be  past  recovery. 

The  Jesuits  had  craied  the  brains  of  the  nobility  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Sobieski ;  and  during  his  sovereignty,  it  required  all 
his  matchless  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  to  save  the  repub- 
lic from  immediate  ruin,  under  the  conflicting  ruinous  poHcy  of 
Jesuitical  religion.  On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  these  ambitious 
politicians  succeeded  in  dividing  the  people  in  the  double  elec- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  then 
bj  the  same  art,  the  nobility,  by  fraud,  succeeded  in  crowning  the 
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•feelor  Anguatoa  IL,  who  bribed  and  sabred  his  way  to  the  throne 
a^iost  the  wishes  of  i^  great  majority  of  the  people,  apid  even  <^ 
the  nobility.  Aftjir  ^  v»ried  lortone  of  war,  in  which  he  was 
SQcoessiTely  dethroned  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  restored 
again  by  Peter  of  Bnssiay  whose  disastrous  reign  nearly  exhausted 
all  the  remaining  energies  and  resoDuroes  of  the  Polish  govem« 
aaoat,  he  was  succeeded  by  thQ  double  election  of  Augustus  III.^ 
ihe  Kuisian  oandidatey  and  the  pure,  the  talented,  and  the  learned 
Staiusbwi  LesBOi^rnski^  the  people's  candidate,  and  one  of  the  best 
se^ereigns  of  Poland  or  any  other  nation. 

But  Russian  arms  and  German  revenge  soon  established 
Augustus  m.  on  the  throne,  and  drove  Stanislas,, the  philosopher, 
into  exile.  Russian  tyranny  ai^d  Austrian  malevolence  now 
unitedly  conspired  in  gaining  the  ascendency  over  Poland,  and 
ever  alteiP  maintained  it  Augustus  III.  inherited  all  the  vices 
and  imbecility  of  his  royal  father,  without  any  of  his  virtues,  for 
the  reason  that  he  never  had  any.  He  served  well  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  a  political  tool  m  the  hands  of  Russia  and  Germany 
to  undermine  and  crush  the  Polish  government ;  and  in  this  work 
of  death  he  even  excelled  his  perfidious  father.  The  tyrannical 
and  sacrilegious  Jesuits  had  now  reached  the  very  acme  of  their 
villainy,  in  disuniting  the  people  and  dividing  the  distracted 
aristocracy  into  as  many  religious  and  pditical  factions  as  there 
were  families  among  the  nobility.  The  Catholics  had  carried 
their  persecutions  so  £ar,  as  to  murder  scores  of  the  dissidents 
and  dLtfranehise  aud  banish  others;  until  the  Protestants  and 
other  religious  sects,  found  it  necetery  for  the  protection  of  their 
livee  and  property,  to  confederate  and  implore  the  protection  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prusna.* 

n.,  918,  97Q> 
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The  deaih  of  Blisabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  termmtted  &• 
hopes  and  dishaaded  the  political  cabals  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  long  plotting  a  general  crusade  against  the  ci^iliied  world, 
and  introduced  upon  the  stage  of  Poland's  sad  drama  several  new 
characters,  the  most  notable  of  whom  were  Peter  HI.,  emperor 

m 

of  Russia,  and  Catharine,  his  queen.  Peter  had  long  yiewed  with 
pleasore  the  alHance  of  Russia  against  Frederick,  for  whom  he 
had  entertuned  great  respect  and  fear  ;  and,  therefore,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  he  made  it  bis  first  businesB  to  make  peace  with 
so  formidable  an  enemy.  This  step  of  Russian  policy  frustrated 
the  designs  of  the  allies  and  At^gustus,  whom  Peter  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  and  even  refused  his  Mivoys  an  audience. 
The  year  1756  commenced  with  a  complete  revolution  in  all  the 
political  alliances  of  Europe,  and  for  a  time  averted  Runian 
vengeance  from  its  long  contemplated  ruin  of  Poland. 

Austria  resolved  on  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  which  had  been 
seised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  both  leagued  and  intrigued  with 
France  and  Russia.  The  admission  of  France  into  the  alliance, 
at  once  threw  her  enemy,  England,  with  whom  she  was  at  war  on 
account  of  the  American  colonies,  into  the  opposite  party.  By 
these  political  somersets,  Saxony  was  drove  into  the  former  alli- 
ance ;  and  Frederick  engaged  with  the  Bnglish  to  diirest  Ae  enemy 
firom  their  Hanoverian  possessions  and  overrun  Saxony. 

The  emperor  and  Frederick  now  commenced  concocting  their 

nefarious  plans  for  the  future  conquest  of  Poland.    They  farmed 

three  preliminary  resolutions  with  regard  to  Poland,  and  probably 

more.     The  first  was — ^that  the  successor  of  Augustus  III.  should 

be  a  Pole ;  w^ich  originated  with  the  Csartoiyskis.     The  second 

was — ^to  protect  the  dissidents;    and  the    third — that   Russia 

should  resume  the  possession  of  Courland.     The  work  of  disunion 
VOL.  n.        20 
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wai  BOW  complete.     The  favorable  moment  that  the  oottquexing 
powers    had  long  desired,  now  arrived  ;   which  liiey    readily 
embraced  for  the  ruin  of  Poland,  thongh  their  leal  and  ahimate 
design  of  conquering  and  tfividing  the  republic  was  stndioiuly 
masked  under  a  pretended  garb  of  friendship.    Bat  one  thing 
was  still  laddng  before  the  bntohery  of  a  nation  conld  safalj  bo 
commenced.     The  prince  necessary  for  carrying  ont  their  fiendish 
cons^racy,  was  not  yet  on  the  throne  of  the  doomed  kingdom ; 
although  he  was  f&st  growing  in  the  person  of  StanisLas  Augnstos 
Poniatowski.     Had  the  earth  been  sifted  and  searched  from  its 
centre  to  the  circumference,  another  human  being  could  not  have 
been  found  so  well  adapted  and  qualified  for  a  king,  in  the  fall  of 
Poland,  as  tins  degenerate  scion  of  royalty.     This  royal  minion, 
88  usual  in  such  cases,  rose  in  the  political  horiion  of  Poland,  in 
connection  with  other  kindred  souk,  who  were  to  eympathiie  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  ruining  the  nation,  and  crushing  the  hopes 
of  fifteen  millions  of  souls.     Catharine  pursued  the  same  policy 
as  her  husband,  but  with  different  mottres.    Her  great  object 
was  to  elevate  her  lover  Poniatowski  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  conquest. 

This  young  count  was  the  fourth  son  of  Poniatowski,  ihe 
brother-in-law  of  the  distingui^ed  Ciartorjrskis,  one  of  the-  most 
eminent  noble  fiuoilies  in  Poland.  His  parents  and  friends  had 
marked  him,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fortune  as  they  sup- 
posed, for  a  future  king.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  Famica,  an 
Italian  adventurer,  Hved  in  his  &tiier's  house,  acting  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  surgeon,  astrologer,  and  alchemist.  The  artful 
Italian,  sensible  of  the  weakness  and  superstition  of  the  parents, 
assumed  the  two  latter  titles  in  order  to  bgratiate  himself  more 
effectually  into  the  favor  of  his  noUe  patron.    As  a  flatteriDg 
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oomplimeBt  to  the  ambitioufl  hopes  of  the  |>areiitB,  and  in  bar** 
mony  inth  the  rojal  expeotatiofis  of  the  CKartoryakis,  he  predicted 
OD  the  hoik  of  the  ehUd,  that  the  young  prince  would  wear  a 
orown.  The  fond  parents,  fired  with  royal  ambition,  at  once 
oommenoed  the  work  of  mannfactnring  the  beautiful  babe  into  a 
future  king  of  Poland ;  and  therefore  gaye  the  boy  a  start  on 
the  highway  of  royalty,  by  ehristening  him  with  the  ominous  and 
rojral  name  of  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski. 

The  countess,  stimulated  by  maternal  afEeotion  for  her  ohiid,  and 
elated  with  the  daflsling  hopes  of  his  wearing  a  orown,  applied  her* 
self  with  great  oare  and  industry  to  the  work  of  polishing  thift 
raw  material  of  royally,  to  become  an  ornament  of  palaces  and 
tiirones.    She  eommenoed  his  royal  education  by  making  the 

lovely  and  well-proportioned  boy  swear  upon  his  knees  in  the  lap 

• 

of  bis  anxious  mother,  to  abjure  the  seductions  of  lov^  and  plea* 
sure  till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  This  was  a  necessary  preeau- 
tion  against  embarrassing  himself  prematurely  witii  the  cares  and 
expenses  of  a  family,  and  that  his  education  and  high  expectations 
might  not  be  retarded  nor  blighted  by  the  dangerous  oonsequences 
of  premature  and  reckless  love — a  lesson  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  children  generally.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
young  prince,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  giddy  youth,  soon 
violated  his  sc^mn  vows,  forgot  the  maternal  lessons  of  the  nur- 
sery, and  spent  his  life  in  die  low  desirefl  of  love,  to  the  nogket 
of  mental  and  moral  culture. 

Young  Poniatowski  was  not  designed  by  nature,  nor  endowed 
with  dther  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  physioal  powers  necessary 
for  a  distinguished  soldier,  or  the  thorny  road  of  ambition ;  but 
he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  toilet  and  the 
voluptuary.    In  early  youth,  he  began  to  develop  his  ruling 
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pasfflon,  by  dancing  tho  vulgar  ballads,  and  singing  to  himself 
Ae  lieeniious  songs  of  tbc  French  poets,  who  were  his  finrorite 
and  almost  only  authors ;  while  his  heart-stricken  mother  was 
admonishing  the  young  prodigal  of  his  dangerous  course,  and 
lecturing  him  on  the  scienoes  of  war  and  politics,  and  the  stern 
and  abstemious  virtues  of  a  worthy  prince.^  His  youth  was 
spent  in  reading  French  novels,  imitating  his  dancing  masters, 
and  revelling  with  his  beautiful  mistresses.  His  inferior  mind, 
set  in  a  person  of  the  first  order  of  beauty,  was  the  very  grade 
of  talent  necessary  for  the  work  of  ruining  a  nation,  as  in  the  fiidl 
of  Poland.  He  possessed  a  showy,  superficial  knowledge  of  light 
literature ;  and  possessed  great  tact  in  small  talk  both  in  public 
and  private.  He  could  tell  all  he  knew  in  a  few  flourishes  of  low 
rhetoric  or  efieminate  elocution,  by  dancing  a  minuet,  rattling  a 
piano,  or  gallanting  a  bnunless  princess ;  but  he  continually 
avoided  the  society  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  never  was  suspected 
of  any  lofty  aspirations,  intellectual  or  moral. 

Poniatowski  was  one  of  those  common  scions  of  royalty  who 
had  an  air  of  superiority  m  his  symmetrical  and  characteristio 
countenance,  a  polished  figure  of  personal  beauty,  without  majes* 
tic  height  or  strength,  elegance  of  carriage  sustained  by  gigantio 
feelmgs,  without  large  bones  or  rigid  muscles — a  kind  of  half-way 
dignity  between  the  two  sexes.  He  was  one  of  those  miniature 
men  who  can  become  almost  anything  in  small  matters,  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  well-balanced  scales  of  human  greatness. 
He  was  one  of  those  strange  and  useless  beings  which  nature 
sometimes  seems  to  manufacture  to  order  for  some  vile  purpose, 
painted  in  those  neutral  tints  of  light  and  shade,  at  which  the 
modest  canvas  ever  blushes  with  shame,  ready  to  assume  any 

*  RoUiiein?. 
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oolor,  but  in  trath  is  destitate  of  any.  He  had  the  pride  of 
humanity,  but  without  the  pride  of  inteUeot,  superior  rank,  or 
noble  Bpirit.  He  had  ambition,  but  it  was  the  thirst  of  low 
desires,  gratified  more  bj  the  fdlsome  flattery  of  a  degraded 
sonnet,  than  the  most  laudable  success  in  discovering  a  planet, 
measuring  the  heavens,  or  defending  his  injured  nation.  His 
intellectual  powers  were  satisfied  with  the  vagaries  of  a  deranged 
imagination  ;  his  affections  were  never  elevated  above  sensuality, 
and  his  physical  powers  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region  of 
the  toilet. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  when  Sir 
Charles  Williams,  the  English  ambassador,  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance at  Warsaw,  who  now  becomes  a  new  and  distinguished,  but 
fatal  actor  in  the  drama  of  Poland's  ruin.  Their  kindred  talents, 
appearance,  vices,  and  aspirations,  made  them  fit  associates  for 
the  deeds  of  darkness  they  afterwards  performed  in  the  downfall 
of  Poland.  Being  birds  of  a  kindred  feather,  they  commenced 
a  butterfly  tour  through  foreign  countries,  sipping,  dancing,  and 
coquetting  with  the  bloods  and  belles  of  frothy  society.  Ponia- 
towski  could  not  deny  himself  a  short  visit  at  Paris,  that  city  of 
gaudy  gaiety  and  giddy  pleasure,  where  he  had  received  his  edu- 
cation, so  congenial  to  his  nature  ;  while  Williams,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  to  discharge  his  diplomatic  duties  in  England. 
The  young  Polish  dandy — a  male  of  the  human  species  who 
dresses  himself  like  a  doll,  and  carries  his  character  on  his  back 
— ^became  perfectly  intoxicated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  French 
capital.  As  usual  with  such  characters,  he  drank  freely,  gamed 
high,  intrigued  low,  fell  in  and  out  of  love  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and  swore  eternal  love  to  every  pretty  face,  gaudy  dress,  and 
graceful  dancer  he  met  in  Paris.     So  unlimited  was  his  love,  so 
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active  was  the  tender  passioa,  and  60  soccescifol  WM  hia  addreee 
with  the  weaker  fair  sex,  that  thirty  ladies  of  rank  onozpeetedly 
encountered  each  other  one  day  in  his  country  house,  all  claiming 
the  fair  dandy  as  their  betrothed  husband ;  daggering  each  other 
with  their  jealous  eyes,  and  swearing  on  their  kneea  at  ike  feet 
of  their  prince,  that  they  lovod  him  to  the  very  death,  and  would 
never  leave  the  floor  of  his  house  without  their  much  loved  prise. 
The  next  step  in  the  career  of  our  young  prince,  revealed  the 
usual  and  mortifying  fact  that  his  finances  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  heavy  drafts  which  his  extravagance,  his  pleasures  and  vices 
had  made  on  his  pocket,  so  that  the  prodigal  son  now  found  him- 
self involved  in  debt  to  an  alarming  amount.  The  lawyers,  the 
harpies  of  society,  who  are  always  watching  such  royal  birds,  now 
pounced  upon  the  love-sick  prince,  and  listened  their  unhallowed 
talons  upon  him  so  roughly,  that  the  embryo  king  well  nigh 
swooned  under  the  operation. 

After  exhausting  all  his  intellectual  resources,  which  were 
rather  more  scanty  than  his  finances,  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  a  female  friend — Madame  Geoffirin,  wife  of  a  rich  glass  manu- 
facturer— to  advance  funds  to  extricate  himself  from  his  dilemma, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  England  to  rejoin  his  friend 
Williams,  cursing  Paris,  their  laws,  lawyers,  gamesters,  creditors 
and  lover}^,  at  every  gallop  of  his  steeds.  The  legitimate  fruits 
of  his  Parisian  education,  were  the  arts  of  captivating  the  female 
heart  and  a  regal  affectation  of  deportment,  by  imitating  Louis 
XY.  The  first  of  these  princely  acquirements  placed  him  on 
the  throne,  and  the  seeond  taught  him  how  to  fill  it,  as  the  reader 
will  sec  in  the  sequel. 

Poniatowskl  was  now  well  educated,  and  every  way  qualified 
for  his  first  appearance  in  the  court  of  the  murderous  and  licen- 
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iioiu  Ca&trine  of  Rofsia,  where  the  ran  of  Poland  was  fini 
planned.  Williams  was  appointed  ambaesador  to  Petenbnrg, 
and  Poniatowski  aeeompanied  him  as  hia  secretary.  The  prinoe 
was  soon  introdnoed  to  Oatharine,  whose  affeetions  were  imme- 
diately won  by  the  fascinating  Pole,  now  only  twenty-three,  and 
thus  in  one  night^s  debaaoh,  these  two  lieentions  lorers  formed 
attachments  and  plans  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Peter,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  two  ooiprits  to  the  rival  thrones  of  Bnssia  and 
Poland;  and  in  its  oonseqaenoes  subjected  the  latter  to  tiio 
tyranny  of  the  former  When  the  English  ambassador  was 
obliged  to  leave  Petersbarg,  Poniatowski  eontinned  to  prolong 
lus  stay  with  Catharine,  by  obtaining  a  diplomatio  commission 
from  AngustnSf  the  king  of  Poland.  Oonnt  Broii;lie,  the  French 
minister,  on  hearing  that  the  yoong  Pole  was  nominated  ambas- 
sador from  the  Polish  court,  said  to  Brulh — ^^  This  complaisance 
will  cost  the  house  of  Saxony  the  throne."  Although  this  was 
not  prophecy,  yet  it  was  one  of  those  safe  conclusions  within  the 
well-settled  principles  of  cause  and  eftct,  which  never  fails  of  its 
aocomplishmeni. 

The  guilty  pair  now  commraced  a  course  so  undeviating  from 
the  anticipations  of  fribilosophy,  that  every  observer  of  human 
conduct  easily  read  the  end  from  the  boginning.  The  prodigal 
prince  having  so  unbloshingly  secured  the  affections  of  the  Rus- 
sian queen  that  Peter,  her  royal  consort,  soon  lost  all  control 
over  her ;  and  shortly  alter,  she  boldly  introduced  her  seducer  to 
a  company  of  young  Poles,  with  whom  they  were  supping,  as 
their  future  king.  But  the  lovers  had  some  further  obstacles  to 
surmount  before  they  could  reach  the  acme  of  their  murderous 
ambition.  Infidelity  soon  separated  the  king  and  queen  of  Rus- 
sia, and  Poniatowski  was  compelled  to  return  to  Poland.     The 
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putmg  scene  between  the  guilij  loven  wm  odehtated  by  their 
minted  tears  for  each  otiber^  abseoce,  and  tiieir  piloted  fritii 
and  mntoal  vows  to  punish  their  enemies,  who  were  the  authors 
of  their  separation,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  ahould  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  Polish  count  carried  home  with  him  a  lettor  to  his  fkAer 
from  Catharine,  contaming  these  ominous  words— ^^  Charles  XII* 
distinguished  your  merit ;  I  shall  know  how  to  distinguish  your 
son's  and  raise  him,  perhaps  above  Charles  XII.  himself."  The 
superstitious  old  man  treasured  up  this  laconic  epistle  as  a  dirine 
oracle,  and  always  carried  the  prophetic  document  in  his  bosom. 
At  the  same  time  Catharine,  true  to  the  anger  of  her  aez  when 
crossed  in  love,  cherished  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Saxon 
prince,  Charles,  and  the  French  and  Austrian  ambassadors,  who, 
she  fancied,  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving  her  of  the  soeiely 
of  her  Polish  dandy ;  and  she  did  not  fiul  to  retaliate  when  she 
had  the  power. 

The  subjugation  of  Poland  to  Russia  now  was  a  fiuniliar  theme  in 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Even  Turkey  abandoned  all  resistance 
to  the  increasbg  power  of  the  Czar  over  the  devoted  republic, 
llie  fall  of  Poland  before  Russian  despotism  was  now  considered 
no  longer  doubtful.  The  only  remaining  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Catharine's  ambition  was  her  abused  and  alienated  husband  ;  and 
a  single  murderous  act  made  Peter  a  corpse  and  his  widow  a 
queen.  The  death  of  *Peter,  in  1762,  was  joyful  news  to  Ponia- 
towski,  but  sad  intelligence  to  the  reflecting  Poles,  who  now 
began  to  see  clearly  their  approaching  danger.  Count  Brulh, 
who  possessed  the  remarkable  versatility  of  talent  of  becoming 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  adapting  himself  to  all  times,  events, 
and  circumstances,  was  the  first  to  announce  Peter's  deatii  to 
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PoniatowflkL  His  messenger  found  him  in  bed^  amnsing  himself 
with  a  picture  of  Catharine  on  both  sides  of  him,  one  in  the 
character  of  Bellona,  and  the  other  as  Minerya.  On  hearing  tho 
glad  tidings  of  Peter's  death,  the  deprayed  lover  leaped  from  the 
bed,  frantic  with  joj,  and  added  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  crimes 
with  which  his  life  was  stained,  that  of  insulting  Heaven,  by 
kneeling  and  addressing  his  Maker  and  the  pictures  of  his  mis- 
tress as  equals,  each  in  their  turn.  He  immediately  commenced 
his  flight  to  the  arms  of  the  empress ;  but  his  prudent  uncles 
quieted  and  detained  him,  until  they  could  ascertain  the  true 
posture  of  Russian  policy  concerning  his  fate. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  during  which  Poniatowski  was 
tormented  with  tho  worst  fears  and  rumors  of  his  fate,  someUmes 
that  the  empress  had  found  a  more  acceptable  companion  in  the 
person  of  Orloff,  a  young  Russian  who  had  aided  her  in  making 
the  murdered  body  of  her  husband,  her  bloody  footstool  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  and  other  similar  reports  equally  unfavorable, 
at  length  the  wished  for  bOlet  arrived,  containing  these  distress- 
ing and  ambiguous  words — ^*'  I  send  Keyserling  to  Poland  with 
orders  to  make  your  cousin.  Prince  Adam  Csartoryski,  king." 
In  addition  to  this  heart-rending  message,  the  letter  was  filled 
with  lavish  praises  of  Orloff.  While  Stanislas  was  weeping  over 
this  ambiguous  love  letter  of  the  artful  Catharine,  she  made 
several  impoitant  moves  in  her  political  game,  in  relation  to  the 
future  conquest  of  Poland.  She  first  disappointed  the  united 
hopes  of  Frederick  and  the  Poles,  by  countermanding  her  troops, 
and  changing  their  future  action  with  reference  to  the  subjugation 
of  Poland,  and  the  elevation  of  Stanislas  to  the  throne.  Sho 
immediately  rekindled  her  former  resentment  against  Prince 

Charles,  duke  of  Courland,  and  directed  Augustus  to  depose  him 
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at  onoe.     The  order  after  some  hesitatioii  wms  obeyed;  and 
Biron,  the  former  Riusian  doke,  was  restored. 

This  abuse  of  his  faToiite  son  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Augustas, 
and  robbed  Poknd  of  all  its  charms  for  him  ;  and  soon  the  small 
remnant  of  power  which  Bossia  had  left,  was  wrested  from  him 
by  the  political  factions.  While  Augustus  was  fast  becoming 
disgusted  with  his  tarnished  crown,  and  almost  ready  to  abandon 
k,  Stanislas  Poniatowski  was  crying  for  it.  Catharine  had  sent  to 
Warsaw,  as  her  ambassador,  to  make  ber  former  lover  king  of 
Poland,  count  Eeyserling,  an  old  diplomatist,  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  intrigues  and  villainy  of  politics.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  professor  in  the  uniyersity  of  Konigsberg ;  and  durmg 
one  of  his  mis^ons  to  Poland,  had  become  acquainted  with 
Poniatowski  when  a  child,  where  for  a  time  he  was  occupied  in 
giving  him  instructions  in  Latin  ;  and,  in  memory  of  these  events, 
he  now  called  him  his  son  and  pupil.  The  Ccartoryskis,  and 
their  proteg^,  Poniatowski,  for  a  time  met  with  some  opposition 
in  tiie  royal  highway  to  the  throne ;  but  Catharine  increased  her 
influence  in  their  favor  as  hst  as  it  was  needed. 

Prince  Radaiwill,  their  mortal  enemy,  and  the  richest  noble- 
man in  tho  kingdom,  was  appointed  palatine  of  Wilna,  the  most 
important  office  in  Lithuania.  He  had  a  regular  army  in  his 
service,  well  furnished  with  artillery.  This  led  to  a  war  between 
the  two  contending  parties,  and  Radaiwill  being  too  powerful,  the 
Gso'toryskis  applied  for  Russian  aid.  Catharine,  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband,  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  her  reign  cautiously ;  and  not  being  yet  fully  seated 
on  the  throne,  was  obliged  to  yield  8(»nethuig  to  her  ministers, 
and  therefore  she  did  not  at  first  dare  to  send  troops  to  Poland 
to  aid  the  faction  of  her  friends,  the  dartoryskis  and  Poniatow- 
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fiki.  She  therefore  resorted  to  the  artifiee  of  pretending  that 
they  were  only  to  march  through  Lithuania,  on  their  rente  from 
Gonrhmd  to  the  Ukraine.  This  act  of  inyasion  was  not  noticed 
by  the  Poles,  who,  by  their  civil  wars  and  other  acts  of  national 
degradation,  had  snnk  themselves  so  low,  that  they  were  past 
resenting  insnlts.  The  empress  now  began  to  show  her  angry 
teeth,  by  threatening  the  Radsiwills,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  the  king,  that  if  he  fkyored  that  party,  she  mnst  inter- 
fere. 

Catharine  having  arranged  with  her  jealous  ministry,  and  find- 
ing herself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  now  began  to  make  a 
more  decided  and  visible  demonstration  of  her  designs.  She 
immediately  marched  eight  thousand  of  her  Russian  troops  into 
Lithuania,  who  encamped  near  Wilna,  as  a  vanguard  of  a  larger 
body  in  the  rear.  The  Poles,  who  never  move  prematurely,  but 
always  reserve  their  energies  as  a  final  resort  for  the  last  emer- 
gency, remdned  firm  and  undaunted,  while  they  protested  against 
the  treason  and  villainy  of  Poniatowski  and  his  party,  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  country  to  its  enemies  as  a  bribe  for  a.  preca- 
rious crown.  The  patriots  now  avowed  the  sentiment  that 
Poland  would  have  no  arbiter  but  Grod.  Prince  RadziwiU  remain- 
ing firm  in  ihe  interests  of  his  country,  and  continually  increasing 
his  army,  watched  with  an  eagle's  eye  all  the  wily  movements  of 
Catharine,  determined  to  exterminate  her  troops  on  l^e  first 
appearance  of  violence.  The  old  Roman-hearted  hero,  Branicki, 
and  his  band  of  scarred  patriots,  rallied  round  Radziwill  with 
heart  and  sonl,  shield  and  sabre,  ready  for  the  fight  of  death, 
when  the  tocsin  of  the  country  sounded  the  alarm. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  Mokranowski  was  despatched  to 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Keyserling,  to  demand  an  explanation 
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of  his  mifltrass's  oondnot.  Keyserling,  Bensible  that  the  time  hid 
not  jet  arriTed  for  striking  the  fatal  blow  at  the  heart  of  Poland, 
after  having  in  vain  tempted  the  Polish  envoy  with  flattering 
bribes,  temporised  and  excused  the  matter  as  an  aooidental  cir- 
eorastanoe,  entirely  too  trivial  for  the  notioe  of  high-minded 
sovereigns;  and  &lsely  assured  him  that  Catharine  was  the 
friend  of  the  republic,  and  the  troops  would  soon  be  withdrawn 
without  any  evil  design.  In  the  meantime,  Prederick  of  Prussia 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  movement  of  the  Russian  empress, 
and  even  became  so  restive  under  the  general  aspect  of  affidrs, 
that  he  betrayed  almost  a  prophetic  consciousness  of  future 
events.  The  old  Oham  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  resting  in 
his  tent,  sipping  coffee  and  smoking  his  Turkish  pipe  for  several 
years,  now  began  to  smell  Russian  powder,  and  springing  from  his 
couch  of  luxury  and  learning  that  his  old  Russian  enemy  was 
approaching  the  frontier  where  he  was  encamped,  at  once  sent 
th^  advancing  general  this  emphatic  message — ^^  If  you  touch  a 
single  Polish  hut,  in  five  days  I  will  come  to  breakfast  with  yon 
with  a  hundred  thousand  Tartars."  Catharine,  on  hearing  the 
roar  of  the  old  Turkish  lion  in  his  lair,  dared  not  encounter  the 
united  forces  of  the  courageous  Raddwill  and  the  brave  old 
Cham,  and  therefore  wisely  withdrew  her  troops  from  Lithuania 
for  a  short  time. 

The  weak  Poniatowski,  who  had  been  snivelling  at  the  feet  of 
his  mistress  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  now  wept  with  rage  at 
seeing  his  treasonable  designs  on  his  country  again  frustrated  for 
a  time,  by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians.  Once  when  Branicki, 
his  brother-in-law,  was  leaving  Warsaw,  after  the  negotiation 
with  Keyserling,  Poniatowski  was  present,  and  when  the  old 
veteran  saw  him,  he  made  him  get  into  his  carriage,  where  he 
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began  to  reason  with  the  yoang  traitor,  in  hopes  of  kindling  somo 
sparks  of  Polish  patriotism  in  his  obdurate  heart.  The  old  hero 
thus  opened  his  monitory  lectare  in  the  ears  of  his  degenerate 
relative  :  ^'  Your  ambition  misleads  yon ;  it  is  oondneting  yon  to 
slayery,  and  perhaps  your  greatest  snocess  will  only  serre  to 
mark  the  epoch  of  the  entire  deetntction  of  your  country." 
Poniatowski  remained  fixed  and  motionless  under  the  monitions 
of  his  worthy  kinsman,  and  answered  him  only  with  tears  and 
profound  silence.  The  grand-general  looking  the  crying  youth 
sternly  and  serenely  in  the  face,  inquired  how  he  was  to  interpret 
his  tears ;  and  on  receiving  no  answer  but  a  fresh  gush  of  heart- 
less tears  and  muttered  inveotiyes  against  the  house  of  Saxony, 
stopped  his  carriage  for  his  imbecile,  insolent  guest  to  alight,  and 
then  drove  on  without  ever  speaking  to  him  again. 

"  Fortune,  however,  was  not  so  stem  towards  the  count  as  his 
brother  had  been ;  for  she  now  drew  from  her  wheel  a  prise  for 
him,  which  soon  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  crown  he 
sighed  for.^'  The  joyful  news  now  thrilled  the  heart  of  Ponia- 
towski, that  the  fifth  of  October,  1763,  had  vacated  the  throne  for 
him,  by  the  death  of  Augustus,  whose  reign  had  cursed  Poland 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Poniatowski,  now  considering  himself 
a  king,  dried  up  his  tears,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
toilet,  the  study  of  his  curls,  the  folds  of  his  cravat,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  person,  as  necessaiy  preliminaries  to  his  corona- 
tion. The  question  of  his  wearing  the  crown  of  Poland  had  been 
previously  decided  by  his  Russian  mistress  during  his  former 
residence  at  Petersburg,  and  the  guilty  conspirators  had  only  been 
waiting  for  time  and  assasfiins  to  kill  the  two  sovereigns,  Peter 
and  Augustus. 

The  Polish  patriots,  induding  all  who  loved  their  oountry,  would 
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not  attov  themselTeg  to  ima^e  for  a  single  moment  tbat  ihe 
dandj  Poniatowakif  one  of  tbe  empress'a  kept  men,  ooidd  ever 
aacend  tbe  throne  of  Poland ;  and  therefore,  offisred  the  crown  feo 
their  pure  old  hero,  Branicki,  belieYing  that  hia  talents  and  patriot- 
ism would  restore  their  declining  kingdom  to  its  former  national 
gloiy.  Faction  had  made  count  Oginski,  who  had  married  Michad 
Gaartoryski's  danghter,  a  powerful  riyal  of  Poniatowski.  The 
new  candidate  immediately  repaired  to  Petersburg,  with  high 
expectations  of  seducing  the  affections  of  Catharine  from  Her  old 
lover,  through  the  influence  of  Orloff,  her  fiiTorite  minister,  who 
exclaimed  in  full  court  when  he  saw  Oginski  enter — '^  This  ifl 
the  man  who  ought  to  be  king,  and  not  a  poor  player  like  Ponia- 
towski." But  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  Catharine  remained  true 
to  her  former  vows,  and  declared  that  Stanislas  should  be  king. 

Catharine  now  considered  the  time  had  come  for  action,  and 
unhesitatingly  throwing  off  her  mask,  boldly  declared  her  intontiona 
of  subjugating  and  ruling  Poland  at  her  pleasure.     Considering 
all  further  protestetions,  excuses,  and  hypocrisy  umieoessary,  she 
at  once  marched  sixty  thousand  troops  to  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
enforoe  her  will  by  sabres  and  cannon ;  and  ^rthwith  sent  Prince 
Bepnin  to  Warsaw  to  hasten  the  tardy  steps  of  the  cautions  old 
ambassador,  Keyserling,  the  fit  agent  of  so  base  a  mistress,  and  saoh 
an  inhuman  mission.     His  instructions  wore,  that — '^  His  soTor- 
e^  shodd  give  Poland  whatever  king  she  thought  fit,  the 
^^eaaeat  genileman,  Polish  or  foreign,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
eould  hinder  her ;"  which  was  equivalent  to  the  conquest  of  the 
repabUc.    This  political  gamester  ha4  been  one  of  Poniatowski's 
boon  oompaniona  at  Petersburg,  and  there&re  entered  into  his 
service  the  more  cheerfully.    He  carried  with  him  one  hundred 
thousand  daeats,  as  a  present  from  hia  mistress  to  her  lover,  with 
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«4(iiirane0B  of  fnHher  remiittacea  for  his  Happori^  qatil  he  ooal4 
kj  his  hands  on  thQ  treasures  of  Poland. 

Frederio  of  Prussia,  eonsidering  Poland  as  the  property  of 
Bossia,  and  finding  all  remonstranQe  and  resifltanoe  useless,  cott- 
daded  to  yield  and  Itirther  the  designs  of  Catharine,  m  hopes  of 
seonring  a  part  of  the  spoils,  or  at  least  of  protecting  his  own 
dominions  from  the  rapacious  maw  of  Russia.  This  new  actor 
in  the  drama  opened  his  part  of  the  play  by  signing  a  treaty  to 
prevent  aU  change  in  the  Polish  government,  and  to  confer  the 
orown  on  a  Piast.  In  addition  to  this,  he  flattered  the  vanity  of 
the  empress  by  sending  her  lover,  Poniatowsfci,  that  distinguished 
emblem  of  royalty — so  highly  prised  by  aristocrats  and  ridiculed 
by  democrats — ^the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

The  time  now  arrives  to  open  a  new  scene  in  the  play,  the 
curtain  rises,  and  the  fight  commences.  Forty  thousand  Prus- 
siane  were  on  die  frontiers,  and  ten  thousand  Russians  were  on 
their  march  to  Warsaw,  /or  the  laudable  purpose  of  electing 
Poniatowski  king  of  Poland,  by  the  united  votes  of  sabres,  batUe- 
axes,  and  cannon,  against  the  wishes  of  all  true-hearted  Poke. 
Branicki  and  Radsdwill  stood  firm  by  their  guns,  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  united  movements  of  Russia  and  her  new  vassals,  Prussia 
and  Austria.  RadaiwiU  hastened  to  Warsaw  with  a  part  of  his 
troops,  which,  with  the  other  forces  of  the  republican  patriots, 
amounted  to  three  tboosaaid  men — a  force  every  way  inadequate 
for  the  af^proachjBg  crisis.  The  preliminaries  of  electing  a  king 
commenced  on  the  71k  of  May,  1764 — ^the  stated  time  fi3r  open- 
ii^  the  Diet  of  dection — ^by  drawing  up  the  Russiaa  troopa 
without  the  city,  and  guarding  all  the  avenues.  A  strong  guard 
also  sQrrovnded  Ponlatowski ;  and  the  whole  senate  house  was 
crammed  with  foreign  troops  to  superintend 'the  election  of  anew 
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Icing  for  Poland.  Only  eight  senaUms  out  of  fifty  i4>peuredy  who 
now  began  to  read  the  fate  of  Poland  with  similar  emotions  to 
those  of  the  ancient  king,  who  tremUed  as  he  saw  the  finger  of 
Proyidenee  trace  the  ominous  characters  of  his  approaohing  des- 
tiny on  the  doomed  walls  of  his  court.  Malaohowski)  whose  duty 
it  was  to  open  the  session  as  marshal  of  the  last  Diet,  for  some 
time  failed  to  appear. 

In  the  meantime,  Mokranowski  was  occupying  the  fleeting 
moments,  so  fall  of  interest  to  Polish  hearts,  in  the  very  building 
which  was  invested  by  his  enemies,  in  drafting  a  remonstrance 
against  the  legality  of  the  Diet,  commenced  under  the  terror  of 
foreign  arms.  This  being  done,  Mokranowski  entered  the  house, 
leading  ihe  venerable  old  marshal,  who  held  his  staff  reversed,  bb 
a  signal  that  the  Diet  had  not  been  opened.  As  soon  as  Mokra- 
nowski saw  Catharine's  troops  brandishing  their  sabres,  his  demo- 
cratic heart  gave  vent  to  its  feelings,  by  exclaiming  with  a  loud 
voice :  "  Since  the  Russian  troops  hem  us  in,  I  suspend  the 
authority  of  the  Diet,"  Immediately  the  military,  who  were  in 
jfact  the  voters  on  the  occasion,  rushed  at  the  old  hero  with  a 
flourish  of  swords ;  but  the  outrage  did  not  extend  to  blood  ; 
and  the  bold  republican,  sheathing  his  sword  which  he  had  drawn 
in  bis  defence,  and  looking  round  on  the  cowardly,  bribed  senators, 
who  had  sold  their  country  for  Russian  gold,  and  were  dressed  in 
cockades  of  the  family  colors  of  CsartoiTski,  said  to  them : 
^'What,  gentlemen,  are  you  deputies  of  your  oountry,  and 
assume  the  livery  of  a  family  .^"  The  old  marshal  then  shaking 
his  veneraUe  grey  locks,  exclumed,  in  a  clear,  dignified  voice : 
^^  Gentlemen,  since  liberty  no  longer  exists  among  us,  I  carry 
away  this  staff,  and  I  will  never  raise  it  till  the  republic  is  deli- 
vered from  her  troubles.'* 
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While  Mokranowaki  wis  sapportiDg  the  good  old  murshal,  the 
oowardly  RnssiaiiB,  who  were  conyened  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, again  disgraced  the  military  gallantry  of  the  profession  by 
assaulting  a  helpless,  defenoeless  old  veteran.  ^^  Strike,"  shouted 
the  scarred  old  soldier,  calmly  crossing  his  arms  on  his  heaving 
bosom  ;  '^  Strike,  I  shall  die  free,  and  in  the  cause  of  liberty  !'' 
Such  Polish  courage  and  heayen-bom  love  of  liberty  never  had 
been  witnessed  by  Catharine's  military  serfe;  and  with  their 
sabres  poised  at  his  heart,  their  arms  were  paralysed  ;  and  look- 
ing upon  the  brave  Pole  as  the  embodiment  of  courage,  his 
presence  so  awed  them,  that  they  had  neither  the  strength,  cour- 
age, nor  disposition,  to  touch  him.  Resuming  their  coursge,  the 
Russian  cowards  theiT  turned  to  the  old  lion-hearted  marshal, 
sabre  in  hand,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  resign  the  official 
staff;  but  to  their  great  surprise  they  found  him  made  of  the 
same  republican  stuff  as  his  coadjutor.  His  Polish  patriotism  now 
firing  up  all  his  energies,  exclaimed  in  tones  more  eloquent  than 
a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero — "  You  may  cut  off  my  hand,  or  take 
my  life,  but  1  am  marshal  of  Poland,  elected  by  a  firee  people, 
and  I  can  only  be  deposed  by  a  free  people — I  shall  retire." 
This  Roman-hearted  Pole,  who  was  one  of  the  most  venerable 
and  excellent  noblemen  in  the  republic,  was  eighty  years  old. 
The  Russian  minions,  quailing  with  fear,  and  blushing  with 
Bhame  at  the  thought  of  their  own  infamy,  surrounded  him  and 
opposed  his  departure ;  but  Maranowski  cried  out — "  Gentlemen, 
respect  this  old  man  ;  let  him  go  out  1  If  you  must  have  a  vio- 
tim,  here  am  I ;  respect  age  and  virtue  !"  At  the  same  time  he 
defended  the  venerable  old  marshal  from  the  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sian assassins,  until  they  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  door  and  retired. 
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TkB  deierdined  oondnct  of  these  two  patriota  maj  be  regarded 
aa  a  fair  speciiaen  of  tJie  Poltah  patriots,  who  thea  probably 
aumbered  throog^oat  the  kingdom  at  least  one  hundred  thousand ; 
and  were  ready  to  shed  their  Uwt  drop  of  blood  for  the  salTaticm 
of  their  fallen  coontry*  But  unfortunately  they  were  without  a 
leader,  without  organisation,  without  money,  and  without  armfl. 
Had  they  been  well  armed,  SD^ppKed,  and  disciplined,  with  a' 
Kosciusko  or  a  Sobieski  at  their  head,  all  the  combined  forces  of 
Ruasia,  Aus^ia,  and  Prussia  oould  not  have  conquered  them. 
Poniatowski,  whose  faction  was  now  stripped  of  every  sembknoe 
of  legal  authority,  prolonged  the  Diet,  and  ordered  the  deputies 
to  elect  a  new  mardial.  The  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  Prince 
Adam  Ciartoryski  was  chosen;  who,  togedier  with  bis  junto, 
embracing  only  about  eighty  members,  instead  of  three  hundred 
who  should  have  been  in  their  seats,  but  had  absented  themselves 
from  such  outrages,  now  commenoed  a  proeoripUon  of  aH  the 
leading  constitutionalists  in  the  kingdom,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  law,  justice,  or  patriotism. 

The  Polish  patariots  finding  remonstrance  and  reedstanoe  all  in 
vain,  and  sensible  that  might  was  to  bo  the  only  right,  and  force 
the  only  arbiter,  now  left  Warsaw  in  two  bodies.  One,  under 
the  grand-general,  proceeded  to  difierent  places  in  the  kingdom , 
for  the  purpose  of  confederating  the  Poles  in  behalf  of  a  united, 
vigorous  action  in  the  defence  of  their  country ;  and  the  other  under 
BaddwiQ  repaired  to  Lithuania  for  the  same  purpose.  As  soon 
as  the  fraudulent  Diet  heard  of  their  departure  and  business, 
^ey  removed  the  grand-general  from  his  office,  and  appointed 
Augustus  Czartoryski  in  his  place,  with  orders  to  bring  all  the 
troops  of  thd  country,  both  foreign  and  native,  against  Radziwill 
and  the  deposed  grand-general.     Branicki's  small  Spartan  band 
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daily  dimiiushed  in  nnmbere,  until  thej  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  Badziwill,  aooompanied  by  bis 
wife  and  eisters,  eneountered  a  detaebment  of  EufisianB  and  gave 
tbem  battle.  These  two  young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  edu- 
cated ladies,  who,  thus  far  in  life,  had  veiled  themselves  with  the 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  domestic  retirement,  sensible  of  the 
awful  crisis  that  was  soon  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  beloved 
country,  fired  with  the  courage  of  their  old  Amasonian  mothers, 
and  inspired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  which  swelled  every  vein 
and  thrilled  every  nerve,  resolved  to  exchange  their  lives  for  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  Russian  hordes.  These  lovely  creatures, 
blooming  with  all  the  fragrance  of  youth,  on  meeting  the  enemy 
at  once  laid  aside  their  robes  of  silk  and  satin,  buckled  on  their 
armor,  and  robing  themselves  in  a  soldier's  garb,  mounted  their 
foaming  chargers,  and  dashed  into  the  hottest  fight,  dealing 
death  and  destruction  to  the  hearts  and  heads  of  Russians,  with 
every  thrust  of  their  &tal  sabres.  With  their  bridles  in  their 
teeth,  and  a  sabre  in  each  hand,  dripping  with  Russian  blood,  by 
their  melodious  voices,  alternately  animating  their  brothers  to  the 
charge,  and  invoking  the  Hand  above  to  shield  the  brave, 
resolved  to  revenge  their  betrayed  country,  or  join  their  sires  in 
Heaven. 

While  these  beautiful  Amazons  were  dashing  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Polish  patriots,  rushing  to  every  post  of  danger,  whore  a 
Napoleon  would  not  dare  to  tread,  dealing  out  their  death  blows 
thick  and  fast  on  all  sides,  and  bending  their  trusty  blades  in  the 
hearts  of  the  foe,  occasionally  charming  the  troops  with  their 
sweet  and  inspiring  war-songs ;  now  dismounting  to  soothe  'the 
dying  moments  of  an  expiring  hero,  and  then  flying  like  fairies 
to  cheer  the  reeling,  trembling  ranks  vanquished  by  Russian 
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numbers,  hosts  of  the  invading  hirelings  were  laid  low  in  death  ; 
and  the  battle  would  haye  turned  in  fayor  of  the  patriots ,  bnt  for 
the  OTerpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy.  During  this  scene  of 
mortal, ruin,  Cupid  mingled  in  the  flight,  and  shot  one  of  his 
lovely  heroines  with  a  fatal  arrow.  During  the  battle,  one  of  the 
Radziwill  sisters,  whose  charms  were  as  irresistible  as  her  sabres, 
which  cut  the  fastest,  deepest,  and  the  deadliest,  had  several  times 
met  Moraski,  a  most  beautiful  and  gallant  Pole,  whose  deeds  of  dar- 
ing had  fired  her  youthful  love.  Though  he  was  a  poor  and 
obscure  young  man,  yet  he  loved  his  country  and  gave  himself  to 
her  cause  ;  and  therefore,  the  beautiful  Miss  Radziwill  loved  him 
and  gave  him  her  heart,  hand,  and  princely  fortune ;  and  within 
eight  days  after  falling  in  love  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  rush- 
ing over  the  corses  of  Russian  tyrants,  she  became  the  poor  man's 
wife,  and  endowed  her  brave  young  lord  with  an  immense  fortune. 
The  female  character,  in  its  glory,  possesses  an  excellence, 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  other  sex.  She  can  both  love  and 
hate,  fight  and  woo,  kill  and  cure,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  patriots  being  defeated,  and  the  country  fast  falling  on  all 
hands,  the  true-hearted  Poles  now  looked  to  Prussia  as  a  last 
resort  for  aid  in  their  greatest  extremity,  and  Mokranowski  flew 
to  Berlin  to  enlist  Frederick  in  their  favor.  He  reminded  the 
Prussian  king  of  the  former  favors  of  Poland  to  his  country,  of 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  reciprocity,  of  the  united  interest 
of  the  two  nations  in  resisting  the  usurpations  of  Russia,  and  of 
the  fraud  and  force  of  Catharine,  and  her  probable  designs  to  first 
crush  Poland,  and  then  piecemeal  subject  Prussia  and  Austria 
by  similar  art  and  tyranny.  Frederick,  who  had  already  both 
pledged  and  subjected  himself  and  country  to  Russia,  in  support 
of  the  conquest  of  Poland — though  secretly — ^treated  the  messen- 
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ger  politely  but  coolly,  and  pretended  that  the  repnblicans  had 
attempted  to  make  the  oro^m  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony. 
*^  Bendea,"  said  he,  ^^  yon  are  the  weakest,  you  most  submit." 
The  determined  Pole  replied — ^' Your  majesty  did  not  set  us 
such  an  example;  you  resisted,  single-handed,  all  Europe." 
"  Without  a  favorable  juncture,"  observed  the  king,  "  I  should 
have  been  undone."  '^  One  presents  itself,"  replied  the  Polish 
patriot ;  ^'  and  your  majesty's  talents  have  directed  fortune's 
junctures."  Frederick  then  tauntingly  observed,  that  the  Poles 
were  accustomed  to  receiye  their  kings  from  Russia.  Mokranow- 
ski  rejoined — ^^  She  has  only  given  us  one,  and  we  wish  no  more 
from  her.  But  will  your  majesty  never  appear  except  as  a 
secondary  character  among  us }  Assume  the  part  that  becomes 
us ;  give  us  a  king — ^give  us  your  brother  Prince  Henry."  ''  He 
will  not  turn  Catholic,"  answered  the  Prussian.  '^  At  least,  sire, 
preserve  our  liber^,"  replied  the  patriot.  The  king  then  hypo- 
critically assured  Mokranowski  that  he  had  no  other  intention ; 
and  turning  the  conversation  to  the  general  affairs  of  Poland,  veiy 
temptingly  tried  to  persuade  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  Poland 
and  enter  the  service  of  Prussia.  This  insulting  offer  was 
peremptorily,  but  politely  declined,  and  they  parted. 

The  fatal  die  was  now  cast ;  Poland  was  doomed,  and  the  field  was 
entirely  clear  for  the  election  and  coronation  of  Poniatowski. 
The  artful  Russians  lost  no  time  for  action,  nor  allowed  any  delay 
for  new  opposition.  The  cowardly,  degenerate  Poniatowski  now 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  old  Russian  hireling,  Keyserling, 
in  tears,  and  implored  at  his  hands  the  crown  of  Poland,  swear- 
ing by  all  that  was  sacred  and  honorable,  that  he  would  never 
exert  his  legal  authority  but  according  to  his  directions,  and  that 
he  would  rule  under  the  flattering  title  of  Poniatowski  Keyser* 
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ling.  Under  tlie  oombined  inflnenoe  of  Pofisli  treason,  Rnssiui 
tjrtnnj,  Prufldan  bypoorisy,  and  Austrian  mafioe,  by  the  Toioe 
of  only  foar  tbousand  bribed,  terrifted,  and  corrupted  nobles, 
instead  of  the  usual  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  assembled 
in  the  electoral  field,  on  thftt  dark  and  ill-fated  day  in  the  history 
of  Poland — <be  7%h  of  September,  1764,  Stanislas  Augustus 
Poniatowfiki  was  manufactured  into  an  automaton  king  of  Poland. 
The  (kroe  of  coronation  oocurred  on  the  25th  of  Norember  at 
Warsaw,  instead  of  Graoow,  as  an  additional  yi<dation  of  law. 
The  addle-brained  dandy,  ashamed  of  the  royal  regalia  in  Polirii 
costume,  as  an  additional  evidence  of  his  imbecility,  refusing  to 
saorifiee  his  long,  black,  effominato  curls  iHiich  he  disgraoed,  and 
appear  with  his  hair  cropped,  as  was  customary  with  Polish 
kings,  dressed  himself  in  a  theatrical  style,  with  a  helmet,  and 
presented  himself  in  this  garb  to  receive  the  sacred  unction,  amid 
the  sneers  and  insults  of  his  abused  subjects. 

The  conquest  of  Poland  was  now  complete.  Russian  tyranny 
had  triumphed  over  a  gaUant  nation,  destined  yet  to  be  free. 
Prussian  cowardice  was  exulting  over  a  Mien  republic,  to  whom 
she  owed  her  national  ezistonce  and  high  prosperity.  Q-ermaa 
ingratitude  was  now  revelling  in  its  career  of  malice  at  a  faUen 
enemy,  which  had  repeate<fiy  saved  the  empire  and  modem 
Europe  from  the  fifttal  grasp  of  the  infuriated  Turk.  All  that 
remains  of  the  history  of  Poland  is  only  an  afterpiece  to  the 

■ 

drama  of  the  nation's  fall,  a  mei-e  game  of  the  victors  tor  tho 
spoils,  in  whidi  Russia,  as  usual,  received  the  lion's  share,  with 
occasional  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  the  corpse  of  the  body 
politic,  by  the  most  marvellous  efforts  of  resuscitation  and  resto* 
ration. 
i  Of  aU  the  princes  who  have  ruled  or  ruined,  flourished  or 
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perished,  no  one  ean  be  found,  in  whose  oharaeter  and  history 
are  combined  so  mneh  meanness  and  nusfortune,  as  in  tiie  reign 
of  Stamslas  Angostns.  No  one  erer  ascended  a  tfanme  nnder 
more  perplexing  and  unfortunate  oirenmstances  of  his  own  mann« 
faetnre ;  no  one  was  ever  less  qualified  to  meet  and  surmount 
them,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  more  severely  and  deservedly 
punished  by  them.  As  usual  with  all  erring  mortals,  and  parti- 
cularly with  OOTrupt  politioians,  the  equity  of  Providence  dealt 
out  to  the  royal  culprit,  and  his  criminal  coadjutors,  tiie  merited 
retribution  of  their  own  conduct,  as  the  sequel  of  their  history 
,  abundantly  proves.  The  fortune  of  Stanislas  now  commenced 
I  its  wane.  The  smiles  of  his  licentious  mistress,  whose  perfidy 
I  had  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  a  fidlen  nation,  were  now  with- 
I  drawn  from  the  muiufactured  king,  and  bestowed  upon  others 
I  equally  seductitre  and  vicious.  Stanislas  now  began  to  ezpe* 
rience  the  truth  of  that  philosophy  which  admonishes  us  that  all 
associations  founded  in  licentiousness  and  injustice,  are  destitute 
of  principles  of  good  faith,  and  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  end 
in  disappointment  and  ruin.  Catharine  and  her  friends  had  heard 
of  the  king's  truant  gallantries  with  other  suspicious  fair  ones ; 
the  small  stock  of  good  sense  which  they  possessed,  soon  saw 
through  the  thin  and  showy  disguise  of  his  treachery  and  imbe- 
cility, and  they  b^n  to  be  ashamed  of  their  former  misplaced 
love  and  mistaken  adoration.  Catharine  loved  the  treason,  but 
despised  the  traitor.  She  at  once  foresaw  that  he  was  too  weak 
a  man  to  answer  her  future  p^urposes ;  atd  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  common  saorifice  of  him  and  his  fallen  nation  as  fast  as 
possible.  She  received  the  news  of  his  coronation  so  coolly 
from  Count  Oginski,  that  she  only  had  the  heart  and  words  to 
say — ^^  I  congratulate  you  on  it,"  and  immediately  withdrew. 
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The  Polas,  who  had  been  most  violenilj  opposed  to  hi^  eleotion, 
submitted  for  a  time,  on  the  ground  that  discretion  ia  the  better 
part  of  Tak>r ;  while  the  friends  of  the  automaton  kmg  began  to 
cool,  under  the  conviction  that  thej  had  gained  nothing,  but  lost 
eTerything  bj  his  election ;  while  Busda  had  won  the  game,  to 
their  great  loss  and  disgrace. 

All  that  remained  was  for  Russia  to  divide  the  spoils  in  such 
proportions  as  to  satisfy  Prussia  and  Austria,  who  had  silently 
aided  the  conquest,  and  present  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  world 
for  their  robbery  and  national  homicide.     It  has,  howerer,  been 
doubted  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  whether  Catharine's 
love  for  Stanislas  Augustas  was  anything  more  than  a'hypocri* 
tical  pretence  for  the  purpose  of  using  him  as  a  pliant  tool  for 
the  more  easy  conquest  of   Poland.     Without  deciding  this 
doubtful  question  of  love  and  politics,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
neither  Bussia  nor  any  other  nation  ever  had  a  more  artftd,  &r- 
seeing,  deep-plotdng,  and  corrupt  sovereign,  than  Oatharine  H. . 
of  Russia.    It  now  remained  for  Russia  to  use  up  Stanislas 
piecemeal,  and  divide  the  spoils  so  insidiously  as  to  quiet  the 
house  of  Saxony,  whose  royal  aspirations  for  the  Polish  thrcme 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  election  of  Stanislas,  and  whose 
party  was  opposed  to  German  interests.     The  Czartoryskis,  to 
whom  Stanblas  was*  indebted  for  his  election,  now  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  ofiered  by  the  coronation-diet  to  reform 
the  laws,  so  as  to  render  the  constitution  virtually  monarohial. 
The  changes  in  relation  to  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures, 
were  useful ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  tariff,  now  for  the  first 
time,  was  a  more  doubtful  policy.     The  same  diet  decreed  twa 
statues,  one  to  Augustus,  and  the  other  to  Michael  GmrUjrydi. 
On  the  same  night,  the  patriots  posted  placards  m  different  parts 
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of  the  oity,  irith  lUs  merited  sarcasm :  "  Eieet  two  gibbets ;  tbat 
IB  their  fit  monument." 

Stanislas,  during  his  reigtt|  sustained  the  same  character  which 
he  had  formerly  estaUishedi— distinguished  for  fiiyolity,  show,  ex- 
traTagancei  licentiousness,  and  other  kindred  yices, — ^without  a 
single  redeeming  virtue.  He  soon  found,  however,  by  experience, 
extremely  mortifying  to  his  unlimited  pride,  that  instead  of  being 
king  of  Poland,  he  was  in  reality  only  an  inferior  viceroy  of  Rub* 
Bia.  Repnin,  Catharine's  ambassador,  Btill  remained  at  Warsaw, 
frequently  boasting  in  and  out  of  the  presence  of  Stanisks,  that, 
'^  it  was  he  who  had  put  the  crown  on  his  head."  Poland  was 
soon  filled  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  Russian  troops,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  most  favorable  positions  for 
overawing  and  subduing  the  Polish  patriots.  Stamslas  now  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  Austria, — ^then  the  mortal  enemy  of  Prus- 
ria,-— for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  an  archduchess ; 
a  policy  which  greatly  enraged  Frederic. 

Religious  &ction  had  now  culminated, — the  political  cabals  had 
now  reached  the  fatal  crisb.  The  religious  confederateB,  includ- 
ing all  the  numerous  sects  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  now  con- 
sidered their  victory  over  the  Jesuits  complete.  The  Greek 
Church  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  election  of  Stanislas  Augus- 
tus, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Russian  interests ;  and  all  the 
other  religious  denominations  rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
moans,  as  a  last  resort,  to  crash  the  Jesuits,  and  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  persecutions.  The  Lutherans  were  anxious  to 
continue  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Saxony ;  and  although  they 
greatly  preferred  a  Lutheran  prince,  yet  they  would  rather  sub- 
mit to  Russian  tyranny,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Oreck  Church, 
than  longer  endure  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits ;  who  had  for  a 
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long  tine  ooDtrolIed  the  Polish  government,  and  ^rere,  in  fiiot, 
the  authors  of  the  political  evils  which  had  long  harassed  and 
finally  onufaed  the  nation.  All  parties  now  anticipated  the  ap- 
proaching diet  of  1766,  as  the  crisis  of  their  hopes  and  feam. 
The  dissidents,  or  religious  confederation,  which  emhraced  all  the 
religious  sects  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jesuits, — including  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  Jews,  the  Armenians, 
l^e  PiaristR,  the  Lazarists,  the  Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  all 
others  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  aided  in  the  election  of 
Stanislas, — now  looked  forward  to  the  next  diet  for  their  compen- 
sation and  restoration  of  their  privileges,  under  the  protection  of 
Catharine,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Roman  Jesuitism, 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  III.  They  had  been  deprived  of 
aU  right  of  participation  in  the  offices  of  government ;  and  had 
been  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  for  imploring  the  aid  of 
foreign  go^einments,  and  particularly  the  protection  of  Russia. 
They  still  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  holding  military  offices,  and 
the  right  of  voting  for  deputies  ;  but  they  could  not  be  deputies 
themselves. 

The  dissidents  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  Diet  of  election, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  rights  ;  but  the  Catho 
lies,  as  ufrual,  treated  the  request  with  contempt,  tore  the  paper 
in  pieces,  and  by  another  fell  blow,  deprived  the  petitioners  of 
holding  offices.  The  same  application  was  renewed  at  the  coro* 
nation  diet,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  dissidents  now  re- 
solved on  war  to  the  knife ;  and  bigotry,  jealousy,  and  revenge, 
the  three  fari^  of  religious  wars,  now  armed  themselves  for  the 
deadly  batUe  of  hostile  creeds.  They  now  presented  their  griev- 
ances to  Catharine,  who  promised  them  immediate  relief, — al- 
ways ready  to  seize  upon  any  pretext  to  crush  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lui,  and  fauaii  the  expiring  ezurtenoe  of  fallen  Poland.    Sixty 

tboaaiid  Anadaa  troops  were  now  in  Poland,  and  on  the  borders 

of  tbe  empo^,  readj  to  strike  the  last  fatal  blow.     Catharine^ 

aabasMdor  aononnoed  the  intention  of  his  royal  mistress  to 

'^fi^tore  the  dissidents.     Stanislas  and  his  diet  now  began  to  see, 

^^  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps,  that  Poland  was  only 

a  province  of  Rnssk ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  left  them  was 

Bobmiasion  or  war.    Stanislas  now  eonrened  his  Castellans  and 

bishops,  and  made  known  Catharine^  desire  fbr  the  restoration  of 

the  diflsidents.    Bat  the  convention  advised  him  to  deny  the  re* 

qnest ;  and  he  immediately  announced  to  the  Bnsuan  ambassador 

his  intention  to  defend  the  Jesoits  and  Catholics. 

The  Diet  of  October  6th  opened  with  renewed  malice  and  dis- 
soosion.  All  the  religions  parties  argaed,  qnarrellod,  resolved, 
and  re-resolved,  and  parted  the  same,  without  affording  any  relief 
to  the  ^persecuted  dissidents  and  Protestants.  The  mannfaoturod 
king,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  vacillating  between  the 
fears  of  his  royal  mistress  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  Polish  sub* 
jects  on  the  other,  lost  the  confidence  of  both,  and  finally  became 
the  common  target  for  all  parties.  Catharine  resolutdy  increase 
ing  her  demands  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  religious  orders 
of  Poland,  immediately  marched  forty  thousand  Russians  into  Po- 
land, to  regulate  the  a&ks  of  conscience  by  the  sword  and  can* 
non.  The  death-blows  which  soon  terminated  the  national 
existence  of  Poland,  now  fell  thick  and  fast  on  all  sides.  Catha- 
rine now  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  among  the  patriots 
in  earnest.  The  bishops  of  Cracow,  Kiow,  the  Palatines  of 
Oraoow  and  others  were  imrested,  imprisoned,  and  finally  banished 
to  Siberia,  because  they  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia  in  Poland. 
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Repnin  waa  now  the  tiDCODtrolIed  (fiotator  of  Poland  for  Oatiia- 
rine,  and  disposed  of  all  tlie  offioes,  to  whieh  Stanialaa  (juieflj 
submitted ;  while  his  time  and  talents  were  engaged  with  his 
toilet,  his  peifumery,  his  curls,  and  other  royal  follies,  aad 
princely  vices.     The  Diet  yielded  to  Bussian  legislation ;  and  the 
19th  of  November  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  dissidents.    A  new  constitution  was  now  adopted 
containing  some  new,  laudable  reforms,  in  accordance  with  Rus- 
sian taste.    The  patriots  now  began  to  awake  in  earnest,  and  or- 
ganised a  confederation  throu^out  Poland  for  the  resistance  of 
Russia.     Russian  troops  were  on  the  march  in  all  directions,  to 
crush  all  opposition  in  the  bud.     The  confederates  rallied  under 
Pnlaski  to  meet  the  Russians  and  Cossacks,  who  were  burning, 
pilla^g,  and  mnrdering  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     At 
length  hostilities  commenced  at  Bar,  which,  after  a  violent  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
While  Catharine's  troops  were  fighting  the  preliminary  battles  in 
different  parts  of  Poland,  as  preludes  to  the  final  partition,  Aos- 
tria  and  Prussia  were  looking  on,  and  keeping  each  other  isk 
check,  with  200,000  armed  men,  ready  to  strike  when  Catharine 
should  give  the  s^al.     The  Turk,  on  hearing  the  roar  of  Run* 
sian  cannon,  was  roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  well  understand- 
ing the  game,  and  willing  to  seise  upon  the  opportunity  to  strike 
a  deadly  blow  at  Poland,  in  retaliation  for  old  injuries  which  they 
had  received  in  former  wars, — ^when  Poland  had  defended  Russici, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  from  the  grasp  of  the  Ottoman  power.    The 
Turks  encountered  a  battle  with  the  Russians,  who  were  swarm- 
ing on  tiieir  confines,  in  which  the  troops  of  Catharine  prevailed, 
to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  disconsolate  Poles.    Stanislas, 
who  now  had  an  army  of  only  about  seven  thousand,  employed 
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Aem  for  tibe  proteetion  of  hifl  toilet, — ^leaying  hn  nustreas  and  his 
country  to  fight  their  battles,  when,  whwe,  and  how  they  pleased. 

The  condition  of  the  patriots  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
skirmishing  war&re,  was  now  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  They 
had  been  for  a  long  time  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  persecuted 
like  outlaws  $  until  they  were  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary discipline ;  issuing  nightly  from  their  dens,  cares,  and 
forests  for  plunder,«-their  only  means  of  subsistence, — and  were 
compelled  to  rob  the  churches  of  lead  to  make  their  balls  !^  The 
Russians  showed  no  quarters  to  the  conquered  patriots,  but  mur- 
dered every  one  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  cutting  them  in 
peces,  and  drawing  them  in  quarters,  without  mercy  or  humanity, 
to  man,  woman^  or  child.  An  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap 
Stainslas,  with  partial  success,  but  failed  at  last.  The  30ih  of 
May  witnessed  negotiations  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, as  preparatory  to  playing  their  part  in  the  division  of  the 
spoils.  These  two  old  enemies  were  now  made  common  friends, 
upon  Talleyrand's  rule  of  creating  a  common  interest  The  Turk- 
ish monarch  declined  all  further  assistsnce  to  Poland ;  the  promised 
ud  of  France  was  withheld ;  and  all  nations  now  quietly  folded 
their  arms  in  silence,  to  stand  as  idle  spectators  of  one  of  the 
most  unjust  and  inhuman  scenes  known  in  the  annals  of  nations, 
— ^the  division  and  plunder  of  Poland. 

As  early  as  1770,  Austria  had  refused  any  assistance  to  the 
patriots  and  confederates.  Austria,  as  a  preUminary  step  of 
conquest,  took  possession  of  Zips,  a  little  Polish  district  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains  of  about  sixteen  towns.  This  was  a  signal 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  to  open  that  scene  in  the  tragedy  of 
Poland's  fall,  which  they  were  to  play.    Immediately  after  the 
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AiiBtrians  had  adranoed  upon  Poland,  the  Praflriaiui,  wbo  had  long 
been  watohii^  ibr  the  signal,  commeaoed  dieir  invasions  on  the 
north-west ;  and,  entering  from  Siksia,  advanoed  as  fiir  as  Posen 
and  Thorn.  Fonr  thousand  Prussian  cavalry,  nnder  pretence  of 
purchasing  horses  for  the  army,  marched  to  the  Dniester,  and 
qoartered  on  its  banks  in  the  close  ci  the  year  1771.  The  p(^ 
tentons  cloud,  which  had  for  a  long  time  lowered  over  Poland, 
continued  to  grow  darker  and  darker,  un^  die  year  1772,  lAich 
.  threatened  to  be  the  last  year  of  Poland^i  national  existence* 
The  Austrians  and  Prussians  marched  in  their  troops  upon  the 
plains  of  Sarmatia,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ;  and  on 
the  23d  of  April,  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  was  formally  announced  to  ibe 
%tter  astonishment  of  Poniatowski  and  his  friends.  The  Polish 
patriots  now  gave  up  their  country  in  de^air.  The  leaders  dis- 
persed among  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe,  and  Pulaski  retired 
to  America,  and  fell  in  the  cause  of  freedom  near  Savannah. 

All  that  remained  now  was  for  the  pirates  Catharine  of  Rusaa, 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  Joseph  II.,  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
co-regent  with  his  mother,  to  sit  down  and  divide  the  spoils. 
Writers  of  equal  respectability  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  Poland's 
conquest.     Some  date  it  a  century  anterior  to  the  first  partition  ; 
others  commence  with  Peter,  some  with  Catharine,  and  others  ma 
late  as  1772, — a  short  time  previous  to  the  first  partition.     It 
has  been  a  matter  of  voluminous  dispute,  which  of  the  oonspinit- 
tors  first  boldly  proposed  the  deed  of  in&my  ;  and  each  of  the 
three  nations  deny  being  its  author.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
truth  is,  each  of  the  victorious  nations,-— like  all  other  omilar 
conspirators, — ^though  they  may  not,  periiaps,  at  first  have  acted 
on  any  pre-concerted  plan,  yet  each  had  long  cherished  his  design^ 
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the  same  as  other  villaixiB  who  undoretand  one  another's  game 
equally  well, — ''  Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words." 
No  formal  agreement  is  necessary  to  form  a  coalition  between 
thieves  and  robbers  for  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  darkness ;  but 
the  conspiring  parties  are  naturally  drawn  together  by  similar 
d^ravity,  similar  motives,  and  similar  designs.  The  first  un- 
doubted communication  between  them  on  this  subject,  was  in 
December  1770  and  1771  in  Petersburg. 

Catharine  and  Frederic  first  concerted  the  plan  of  partition, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Austria,  February  17, 1772,  at  Peters- 
burg. Joseph  and  his  old  artful  minister  Kaunita,  readily  con- 
sented, as  they  well  understood  the  matter.  But  Maria,  who 
occupied  the  throne  jointly  with  her  son  Joseph,  was  now  near 
the  grave,  and  was  making  serious  preparations  for  another  world. 
She  devoted  her  time  principally  to  superstitious  devotions  in  her 
gloomy  chamber,  hung  round  with  the  skulls  of  her  dead  friends, 
and  a  portrait  of  her  late  husband  in  the  act  of  expiring.  Yet 
she  was  not  entirely  prepared  for  tibe  embraces  of  the  grim  mes- 
senger, for  the  reason  that  she  still  cherished  the  most  implacable 
hatred  to  Frederic  and  Catharine.  She  wished  to  die  in  peace, 
and  her  conscience,  which  was  now  thundering  in  her  ears  the 
awful  retribution  of  that  eternity  into  which  her  soul  was  soon  to 
be  launched  by  death,  at  firi^  caused  her  to  repudiate  the  foul 
compact.  But  the  arts  and  flatteries  of  courts,  her  thirst  for 
national  gloryy  and  love  of  revenge,  BOon4)iLercame  her  religious 
scruples  ;  and  in  the  same  breath  with  which  she  expressed  her 
assent  to  the  heaven-daring  sin,  she  hypocritically  exclaimed, 
*^  May  God  forgive  us,"  and  fell  nearly  lifeless  into  the  arms  of 
the  seducer,  who  extorted  the  wicked  oonoession.  The  partition 
deed  of  Poland^s  ruin  was  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
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between  Prosria  and  Austria  on  the  4tli  of  Maroh ;  and  the  defi- 
nite treatf  regnkting  the  tliree  portions  for  eaoh  of  the  conqner- 
ing  powers,  was  eonolnded  on  the  5th  of  August,  1T72. 

By  the  terms  <^  the  first  psrtition  deed  Rnssia  reoeived  the 
pslatanates  of  Plock,  Witebek,  and  Msoislaw,  as  &r  as  the  rivers 
Dwina  and  Dnieper,  more  than  three  thousand  square  leagues. 
Austria  had  for  her  share,  Red  Russia  or  Oalieia,  and  a  portioii 
of  Podolia  and  Little  Poland  as  fsr  as  the  Yistola,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  square  leagues.  Prussia  was  oUiged  to 
be  oontontcd  with  Polish  Prussia,  ezoep&g  fiantdo  and  Thom 
with  their  territory;  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland,  as  &r  as  the 
riyer  Noteo  or  Netae,  embraoing  about  nine  hundred  square 
leagues.  The  remainder  of  Poland  was  seeured  to  Stanislas 
under  the  old  constitution,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  the  robbers 
eould  not  agree  on  any  further  division,  and  secondly  it  was  neces* 
sarry  to  leave  a  part  as  a  cover  for  Uieir  fbrther  division,  and  as 
an  excuse  to  the  world,  that  what  they  had  taken  was  only 
received  in  payment  of  an  honest  debt  against  Poland. 

This  national  homicide  filled  the  civOiaed  world  with  horror, 
and  sent  a  shudder  throughout  all  Christendom.  The  pagan 
worid  stood  aghast  at  the  depraviiy,  the  Turk  trembled  at  the 
infamy,  and  the  savage  of  the  wilderness  blushed  and  hung  his 
head,  to  think  that  human  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  sueh 
hypocrisy.  So  great  was  the  sensation  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  at  this  national  robbery,  that  the  culprits  found  it 
necessary  to  exhaust  all  their  talent  and  logical  legerdemain  in 
trying  to  explain  and  excuse  the  matter  te  the  world,  by  publish- 
ing pamphlets,  and  even  volumes,  in  extenuation  of  their  crimes. 
The  bloody  victors  could  not  mfge  the  excuse  that  they  won  the 
spoils  by  fidr  fighting;  for  all  the  world  knew  that  they  had 
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ftoeompHBhed  it  by  fraud ;  by  firsl  worming  themselves  iato  the 
oonfidenee  of  the  Poles,  and  by  the  hjpooritioal  pretenoe  of  aid- 
ing them  in  their  trouble  ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  infamous  transaction,  the  three  powers  pretended  to  act  onder 
Ihe  garb  of  religion,  the  last  resort  of  the  blackest  in&my. 

Catharine  pretended  to  claim  her  share  as  a  just  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  trouble  and  expense  which  she  had  bestowed  upon 
Poland  in  prcTious  acts  of  kindness.  That  must  be  a  strange 
code  of  ethics  which  robs  a  beneficiary  to  remunerate  a  benefko- 
tof !  Austria  had  an  excuse  still  more  disgraceful  than  Russia. 
The  German  culprits  pretended  to  own  the  very  premises  which 
they  had  plundered,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  falsely  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  territory  by  a  chain  of  title  that  would  dis- 
grace the  logic  of  a  schoolboy,  and  showed  the  authors  of  the 
argument  either  fools  or  knaves,  or  more  properly  both.  Frederick 
argued  his  cause  on  the  general  principle  Ihat  Poland  had  no 
legal  title  deeds  to  the  territory,  and  possesnon  was  no  evidence 
of  title.  Whwe  his  majesty  found  a  lawyer  so  learned  as  to 
make  the  discovery  that  nations  must  have  a  good  paper  titie  for 
all  their  possessions,  his  papers  do  not  advise  us,  and  his  lawyers 
have  not  condescended  to  note  the  authorities.  The  substance 
of  all  their  excuses  narrows  down  to  the  robber's  plea — **  might 
is  greater  tiian  ri^t.''  Public  opinion  frowned  so  severely  upon 
the  three  royal  rogues,  that  they  felt  something  more  was  neces- 
sary to  justify  their  conduct.  They  then  applied  to  the  Polish 
Diet  for  a  voluntary  confirmation  of  their  fraudulent  tities ;  and 
on  meeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  then  marched  their 
troops  to  Warsaw,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1773,  compelled  the 
few  remaining  members  of  the  Mien  Diet,  and  the  despicable 

Stanislas,  to  ratify  their  partition  deeds  by  fbrce  and  arms,  thereby 
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adnutting  their  former  acts  fraodoIeDt  and  yoidy  and  oflDfiimiog 
them  by  deeds  of  villanj  still  more  infamous. 

The  Poles  now  began   to  awake  to  their  Qonditbn,    PoliA 
credulity  now  saw  its  fatal  error  in  trusting  to  the  flattery  of 
foreigners,  who  at  heart  were  their  enemies.     They  had  now 
learned  to  their  cost,  that  their  false  security,  in  trusting  to  the 
former  mutual  hatred  of  the  conquering  nations  to  each  other,  aa 
a  jHToteotion  from  invasion  and  conquest,  was  an  idle  dream, 
which  the  all-controlling  power  of  self-interest  had  swept  away. 
The  Poles,  together  with  their  feeble  king,  now  commenoed  a 
Iborongh  course  of  reform  in  good  earnest.     The  Jesuit^,  wtu) 
had  been  the  principal  authors  of  the  national  discords  and  mis, 
were  abolifihed  and  banished  ;  and  their  property,  so  fraudnlenily 
obtained  from  the  people,  was  confiscated  and  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes.     The  new  constitution  of  May  3d,  1791 1 
was  adopted ;  a  new  code  was  placed  in  commission,  and  other 
national  reforms  were  commenced,  in  harmony  with  European 
laws,  modelled  mainly  after  the  laws  and  government  of  Eng- 
land.     But  these  reforms  immediately  called  out  the  soyereigns 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  their  true  characters,  who 
now  boldly  threw  off  their  masks  of  hypocrisy,  abandoned  at 
once  all  their  previous  fallacioua  excuses  for  the  first  partition,  and 
at  once  marched  into  Poland  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  the 
second  partition,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  same  means  of 
fraud  and  force  as  the  first,  on  the  fatal  fifth  of  September,  1793. 
The  patriotic  Poles,  under  the  command  of  their  great  general, 
Kosciusko,  had  violendy  resisted  this  second  robbery ;  but  the 
weak,  cowardly,  and  irresolute  Stanislas,  under  the  treasonable 
advice  of  that  part  of  the  nobility  who  were  determined  on  theix 
country's  ruin,  defeated  die  distiaguished  general  and  his  gaUant 
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troops,  wBo  foQgbt  so  glorionslj  for  liberfy  at  Zieleace,  on  the 
18th  of  Jnne,  1792,  and  all  hopea  of  saving  the  oonntiy  were 
given  up  in  despair. 

The  victors  still  continued  to  use  Stanislas  as  their  royal 
automaton  for  farther  plundering  Poland,  and  left  him  in  nominal 
power  of  a  small  fragment  of  hi»  nation  until  they  oould  agree  on 
its  division.  The  final  catastrophe  of  Poland's  aWful  drama  was 
fast  approaching,  and  the  actors  now  fast  hastened  their  steps  to 
close  the  play,  and  drop  the  curtain  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
patriots  again  invoke  the  Hand  above  as  the  shield  of  their 
bravery,  and  once  more  resolve  to  do  or  die.  They  formed  a 
confederation  for  the  restoration  of  their  country  at  Warsaw,  and 
again  invited  Kosciusko  to  lead  them  to  victory  or  death.  Thid 
brave  man  who  had  studied  democracy  in  Washington's  school  of 
patriots,  again  returned  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  was  chosen 
president  and  generalissimo  of  &e  liberty-loving  Poles,  who 
again  charged  upon  the  Russians  in  one  of  the  bravest  and  moet 
skilfully  fought  battles  recorded  Jn  history ;  but  crushed  by 
overpowering  numbers,  Kosciusko  and  his  country  fell,  with  thei. 
bosoms  bared  for  the  defence  of  once  glorious,  but  now  fallen  and 
degraded  Poland. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  sad  story  of  Poland's  ruin  is  soon 
told.  The  three  tyrants,  in  1795,  divided  the  balance  of  the 
kingdom  between  them  ;  and  thus  by  an  act  of  injustice,  which 
astonished  Heaven  and  earth,  Poland  was  blott<)d  firom  the  list  of 
nations.  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  a  pretence  of 
friendship,  and  as  a  vain  show  of  lingering  sensibility  for  the 
fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  who  had  been  ruined  by  their 
knavery,  erected  a  small  portion  of  the  centrid  part  of  Poland, 
amounting  to  forty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  two  million 
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^g^  kmdNd  llioiuwid  inhalntaDts,  into  a  state,  hj  die  BaxM  of 
ilie  **  Kingdom  of  Poknd,"  and  placed  it  under  tke  government 
of  the  emperor  of  Rosaia ;  who  added  to  his  titles  that  of 
^^'King  c^  Pdand."  Alexander  Teiy  kindly  gave  them  a  eon- 
atitntioa  in  compliaaoe  with  Eoscinako^a  reqneet,  which  hifl 
sncoenors  ahamefiillj  violated.  Baadaa  persecution,  never 
satisfied,  renewed  its  revenge  under  Nicholas  and  Constantine, 
after  the  death  of  AJezaader  and  Paul,  and  again  aroused  the 
patriotism  of  the  Poles  in  the  well  foi^ht  battle  of  1830,  before 
described ;  and  in  1832,  Nicholas  incorporated  the  balance  of 
Poland  with  his  dominions,  where  it  still  remains*  This  stoiy  of 
national  villany  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  describe,  no 
hmgnage  can  describe  it ;  no  poetry  can  sing  it,  no  pencil  oaa 
pmnt  it,  no  chisel  can  trace  it ;  but  the  story  of  Poland's  wrongs 
and  woes  remains  to  be  told  in  that  awful  day  of  accoants,  when 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  most  meet  their  jnst  retribution  in 
that  dread  tribunal  of  Heaven,  where  Kosciusko  and  his  holy 
patriots  win  appear  as  swift  witnesses  against  the  criminal 
authors  of  Poland's  M. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Poland ;  it 
now  remains  to  sum  up  its  csjises  and  consequences*  In  review- 
ing the  history,  institutions,  and  condition  of  Poland,  as  they 
have  successively  passed  in  rapid  review  before  us,  our  surprise 
increases  with  the  dose  of  every  chapter,  at  a  catastrophe  so 
marvellous  and  startling.  That  a  country  of  such  immense 
extent,  inhabited  by  a  people  so  talented,  so  martial,  and  so 
patriotic,  whose  strength,  when  put  to  the  test  on  great  and  try- 
ing occasions,  was  equal  to  such  mighty  achievements  should  in 
any  age  become  the  children  of  such  direfid  misfortunes,  that 
their  unparalleled  victories  should  have  led  them  to  no  result 
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permaiMnfly  laefid,  tnd  tfiat  Ihcir  tbIot  riiduld  at  hat  flul  them 
in  the  time  of  tiieir  greatest  need,  in  the  nunoos  honre  of  dis- 
membennent,  present  a  question  of  polities  and  oasnistry  which 
statesmen  hayo  foond  of  difficult  solution.  The  poetical  and 
plmntiye  motto,  so  touehing  to  the  heart  of  grief — Quomodo 
Laftu$  !  Quid  fed  !  would  seem  to  be  fiur  more  applicable  to 
the  fall  of  Poland  than  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Gourtenaja. 
Though  always  in  war,  and  seldom  in  peace,  eyer  combating 
powerful  and  wealthy  nations,  and  frequently  yietorious,  they 
neyer  gained  any  useful,  permanent  accession  of  territory  ;  and 
frequently  seemed  pleased  to  terminate  a  glorious  contest  by  a 
cession  of  some  portion  of  the  aneient  proyinces  of  their  republic. 

Many  superficiid  and  sceptical  philosophers  haye  frequently 
attempted  to  solye  this  mysterious,  moral,  and  politioal  problem, 
by  referring  to  a  single  defectiye  or  ruinous  principle  in  the  go- 
yerament,  such  as  the  election  of  their  kings,  their  unfortunate 
situation  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  nations  of  great  military 
powers,  the  absence  of  Impassable  mountains  to  protect  them 
from  the  surrounding  hordes,  and  tfie  want  of  seacoast  and  nayy. 
But  either,  or  eyen  all  of  these  causes,  will  be  found  on  dose 
examination  to  be  too  few,  feeble,  and  inadequate  to  ezpliun  the 
phenomenon,  altho^h  they  may  haye  conspired  with  other 
causes  in  producing  the  dreadful  disaster.  And  the  farther  we 
adyance  in  inyestigating  the  causes  of  the  long  series  of  disasters, 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  yean  haye  oyerwhelmed  tiiis 
miserable  people,  and  their  still  more  miserable  ancestors  of  Sar- 
matia,  it  will  appear  more  and  more  satlsfiictory  that  their 
misfortunes  haye  arisen  from  causes  more  permanent  and  lasting, 
than  their  physical  situation,  or  chaotic  goyemment. 

If  we  would  truly  understand  the  causes  of  Poland's  fkll,  we 
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nuuit  take  a  wicbr  and  mose  profoand  ^iew  of  die  whde  eaae,  in 
all  ks  caiuea,  oonaBqneooeB,  aod  yarioua  ramifioatioiifl*  The  Po- 
lish crown  was  not  always  formerly  elective^  it  is  tme ;  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that,  in  realify,  the  soTereign  has  always  been 
dependent  on  the  nobililj  for  the  oooiq»ney  of  the  throne.  Dar- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  five  hnadred  yeaia,  the  Piast  dyaasty 
occupied  the  throne  of  P<dand,  which  was  snoeeeded  by  the  race 
of  the  Jagellons  for  near^  two  hundrad  years,  with  ilie  consent 
of  the  nobility,  with  as  mneh  rogolariiy  as  the  Plantagenets  of 
England ;  and  yet  throngh  the  whole  of  thsee  two  dynasties  whidi 
continued  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years, — a  period  nearly  a 
century  longer  than  the  ezisieQee  of  RcHne  from  its  fouadation 
to  the  period  of  its  eonquesti  when  the  arms  of  the  victorious 
Cimbri  were  first  heard  among  the  Romans ;  and  yet  through  the 
whole  of  tills  long  lapse  of  centuries,  the  same  evils  and  losses  of 
the  republic,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  as  numerous  and  severe 
as  under  their  subsequent  kings,  who  held  their  office  by  a  formal 
election. 

Prusua  is  as  level,  and  incomparaUy  more  sterile  than  Pohmd ; 
and  with  less  than  a  third  of  the  territory,  is  equally  exposed  to 
invasions  of  their  ambitious  nei^^bors.  And  yet  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  with  a  barbarian  Teutonic  origin,  fsir  inferior  to  ihe 
civil  and  religious  grade  of  Poland,  Prussia  has  progressive^  in- 
creased in  territory  and  population,  and  now  probably*  numbers 
thirty  millioDs  of  inhabitants.  The  fields,  meadows,  and  forosts 
of  Poland,  as  rich  and  fertile  as  those  of  Flandoii,  appear  to  be  the 
common  prey  of  every  invader,  without  the  means  of  self-defence ; 
while  the  industry,  patriotism,  wealth,  and  government  of  the 
Flemings  have  filled  their  plains  with  arsenals  and  munitions  of 
war ;  surrounded  their  happy  country  with  impenetrable  fbrtifi- 
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ofttums,  pieroed  inth  bristiing  cannoii,  aad  maimed  with  an  vn- 
oonqaerable  soldiery  ;  and  yet  all  this  has  been  done  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  most  ambitions  and  powerfid  monarofay  in  Europe. 
Others,  among  whom  are  numbered  the  distingnished  historians, 
Alison  and  Salvandy,  eonsider  the  real  oanse  of  all  the  calamities 
of  Poland,  may  be  fonnd  iq  the  democratic  equaliiy^  which,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  prevailed  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia.  *^  The 
elective  form  of  government,^'  says  Alison,  ^'  was  the  oonseqnenee 
of  this  principle  in  their  constitati(Hi,  which  has  descended  to  them 
from  Scythian  freedom,  and  has  entailed  npon  the  state  dissen- 
sions worse  than  the  whirlwind  of  Scythian  invasion."*  ^Mt  is  a 
mistake,"  says  Salvandy,  ^^  to  snppose  that  the  representative 
form  oi  government  was  fonnd  in  the  woods  of  Germany.  What 
was  fonnd  in  the  woods  was  Polish  tquaUij/y  which  has  descended 
unimpaired  in  all  parts  of  that  vast  monarchy  to  the  present 

time."t 

In  canvassing  the  causes  of  Poland's  fh,Il,  we  must  take  into 

the  estimate  the  predispomng,  the  exciting  and  the  proximate 
causes.  The  predisposing  causes  of  the  disaster  arc  found  in 
their  social  condition,  which  was  so  destmctivc  to  national  pros- 
perity. Their  love  of  pastoral  life,  which  prevailed  among  their 
early  Scythian  and  Caucaoan  ancestors,  mingling  with  their  Tar- 
tar blood,  and  flowing  in  the  veins  of -their  Sarmatian  fathers,  de- 
prived them  of  fixed  habitations,  and  those  endearing  relations  of 
home,  so  essential  to  domestic  bliss.  The  social  prosperity  of  a 
people  is  the  soul  of  all  earthly  happiness,  around  which  all  other 
blessings  cluster,  and  without  which  no  nation  can  long  stand. 
Their  defective  gov^nment,   without  any   safe    repository  of 

*  Alison.    Blackwood's  Magazine,  August,  1831. 
f  Salvamly's  Hisl.  Poland,  i.,  82. 
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aoToreigiityy  except  la  the  Iteterogoieeiis  maas  of  five  hundrdl 
thousand  noblea, — a  akyeiy  which  made  beggars  of  aU  oiber 
classes,  and  exposed  their  Utcs  to  the  sport  and  oapiioe  of  tiidr 
masters, — a  government  without  representation,  sobjeet  to  tho 
▼eto  of  any  individual,  in  contempt  of  the  majority, — assemblies 
without  order,  without  legislation,  exc^t  for  H&e  nobility,  are 
ample  causes  of  tiiemselves  £Mr  all  the  misfortunes  of  Pdaad. 
But  when  we  add  to  this  catalogue  of  blighting  influences  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  people,  ever  the  same,  never  improv- 
ing, but  continually  degenerating,  and  without  national,  social,  or 
individual  progression ;  a  nation  without  a  well-organised  military 
defence,  destitute  of  an  orderly,  diseiplined,  eijuipped,  and  reliable 
army,  where  civil  and  foreign  war  ever  prevails,  our  astonidlimMLt 
increases  at  every  step  of  the  investigation,  tiiat  the  republie 
should  have  so  long  withstood  so  many  destructive  influencea. 
Their  mad  democracy  which  delighted  in  equality,  tiiat  allowed 
all  to  do  as  they  pleased,  regardless  of  the  general  good  and  indi- 
vidual prosperity,  is  of  itself  a  prcdisposmg  cause  sufficient  for  all 
of  Poland's  woes.  Nor  does  their  catalogue  of  ruinous  causes  end 
here.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Poland  to  adopt  a  system  of  poli- 
tics, the  worst  and  most  iigurious  of  any  policy  ever  adopted  by 
any  nation.  Their  jurisprudence  contained  every  ingredient  of 
injustice,  rather  tiian  common  honesty  and  sound  equity. 

They  pursued  a  lawless  course  of  illegal  acts,  alike  unjust  to 
other  nations,  and  dishonest  to  their  own  citisens.  A  system  of 
land  law,  which  monopolised  all  the  lands,  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  leaving  fourteen  millions  oi  peo]de, 
houseless,  homeless,  and  penniless  paupers,  with  a  judiciary  con- 
trolled by  bribery  and  peijuiy,  where  crime  was  compounded  and 
unpunished,  especially  among  tiie  aristocracy,  formed  the  elements 
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of  their  jurispnidenoe.  In  addition  to  all  these  oanaes  of  national 
nun,  truth  compels  the  faithful  historian  to  add,  a  literature  that 
studiously  secreted  all  useful  information  from  the  masses ;  and  a 
religios,  which,  in  addition  to  the  remains  of  Paganism,  was  more 
destruotiye  in  its  consequences  in  the  hands  of  the  JesuitS|  and 
the  other  pugnacious  sects,  than  all  the  sins  of  heathenism  com- 
bined. The  Poles,  imlflce  all  other  nations  making  pretensions 
to  civilisation,  preferred  poverty  to  wealth,  and  nomadie  life  to 
civilization.  Instead  of  confederating  for  their  own  national 
and  indiyidual  benefit,  thej  preferred  to  ruin  each  other,  and  sa« 
orifice  themselyes  to  surrounding  nations,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
general  good  of  their  common  country.  Surrendering  themselves 
the  willing  victims  of  strife,  war,  intemperance,  and  every  vicious 
indulgence,  these  predisposing  causes  of  ruin,  at  last  mingled 
with  the  more  immediate  and  exciting  causes  of  their  fall,  as 
found  in  the  election  of  foreign,  imbecile,  and  corrupt  kings,  and 
the  inyasicms  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — who  finaUy  com- 
pleted their  ruin  and  divided  their  country  as  common  plunder. 

In  summing  up  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland,  pluloeophy 
finds  ample  data  for  pronouncing  a  judgment  as  clearly  within  the 
ordinaiy  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  moral  philosopher  can  predict  from  moral  phenomena,  the 
rise  and  &11  of  nations,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  die  natural 
philosopher  can  foretell  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
sitting  in  judgment  over  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  the 
provinoe  of  all  the  sciences,  moral  ss  well  as  natural,  to  ascer- 
tain tho  established  relations  of  things  by  reasoning  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause  ;  or  the  tendency  of  certain 
events  to  be  uniformly  followed  by  oertain  other  events ;  and  the 
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apiitudo  of  certain  bodies  to  prodnee,  or  te  be  followed^  by  cer- 
tain ohaBgee  in  other  bodies,  in  similar  or  particnlar  oiroum- 
stances. 

It  appears  to  be  an  uniyersa]  and  well-established  law  of  &b 
Creator,  that  all  things  in  nature  have  been  created  and  placed 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  which  are  fixed,  nnifbnn,  excel- 
lent,  and  useful.  They  have  been  endowed  with  oapacides  of 
acting,  and  capabilities  of  being  acted  upon,  according  to  certain 
uniform  laws  ;  so  that  thrir  actions  and  changes  take  place  in  the 
same  manner,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  same  bodies  or 
beings  are  brought  together  under  similar  circumstances.  And 
in  addition  to  this  we  have  an  original  and  instinctive  conviction 
which  harmonises  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  of  die 
general  and  invariable  uniformity  of  these  relations,  which  com- 
mands our  unwavering  confidence  in  the  regularity  of  all  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  powers  or  principles  on  which  these 
numerous  and  complicated  relations  depend,  are  entirely  con- 
oesded  from  us  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  doubtless  for 
wise  reasons  well  known  in  Heaven.  It  is  the  province  of  human 
knowledge  to  observe  tiie  facts,  and  carefully  trace  and  analyse 
their  relations,  their  sequences,  their  causes,  and  effects.  This 
agreeable  labor  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  careful  and  exten- 
sive observation  of  the  facts,  as  they  pass  before  us ;  and  by 
accurately  distinguishing  their  true  or  uniform  relations  from  con- 
sequences which  are  only  incidental  and  temporary,  patiently 
discriminating  between  sequent  and  coincident  facts. 

Our  first  and  most  common  observation  of  any  particular  scries 
of  facts  or  events,  presents  to  our  view  a  certain  number  of  them 
placed  together  in  a  state  of  contiguity  apparently  connected. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  state  of  things  is  no  evi-* 
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d«no6  of  any  other  oouneotion,  tbftn  a  mere  meidental  juzta- 
position.  But  if  in  the  fiurther  progress  of  our  patient  and 
philosophical  observations,  we  find  the  same  eyents  oeonrring 
uniformly  a  certain  number  of  times,  in  the  same  reladons,  oir- 
cnmstanccs,  or  sequences  to  each  other,  we  are  then,  and  not 
until  then,  authorized  in  betieyiog  that  this  eonneetion  is  not 
merely  an  incidental  contiguity.  We  now  begin  to  entertain  the 
conviction  that  there  exists  among  them  such  a  natural  and  inse- 
parable relation  as  leads  us  to  expect  that  whenever  and  wherever 
we  meet  with  the  same  antecedent  events,  the  same  sequonts  will 
follow.  Hence  arises  our  idea  of  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  founded  on  the  power  and  laws  which  control  these  events. 

This  relation,  it  must  be  remembered,  so  for  as  our  limited 
knowledge  extends,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  certain 
events  uniformly  following  one  another.  And  when  we  have  dis- 
covered, by  long,  repeated,  and  accurate  observations,  the 
particular  events  which  do  thus  follow  each  other,  we  then 
may  safely  conclude,  that  there  is  a  well  established  connection 
between  them,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  and  however  ignorant 
we  may  be  of  it ;  in  consequence  of  iriiich,  the  sequence  that  wo 
have  observed  will  continue  to  recur  in  the  same  orderly  and 
uniform  manner,  under  similar  circumstances.  We,  therefore, 
confidently  conclude,  that  when  we  observe  the  first  of  two  su(^ 
events,  the  second  will  follow;  and  when  we  discover  the 
aecond,  the  first  has  preceded  it ;  and  that  ihey  are  invariably 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  each  other,  sustaining  Ae 
indissoluble  conneotion  of  cause  and  effact. 

Our  general  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  relatiotis  of 
events,  as  in  cause  and  effect^  appears  to  be  an  original  ot  instino^ 
tive  principle,  and  not  the  edooatioii  or  reault  of  experienoe ; 
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though  experience  teaches  vs  irtiat  the  individiud  sequences  are 
ihat  Qniftnrmlj  obey  these  laws  of  cause  and  e&ct|  and  learns  ns 
to  distinggish  connectionB  which  are  morely  incidental  conttgaity, 
from  trne  and  uniform  relations.  Our  natural  tendency  to  infer 
causation  from  almost  every  succession  of  phenomena,  and  to 
expect  uniformity  in  every  seqnenoe,  must  necessarily  be  cor- 
rected by  exporimental  observation  before  our  c(mclusions  can  be 
relied  on.  It  requires  not  only  all  our  own  experience  and  leani- 
ingy  but  all  the  experience  and  learning  of  others,  which  we  caa 
call  to  our  aid,  in  order  to  ascertain)  with  any  degree  of  safety 
and  sttccess)  what  those  sequences  or  connections  are,  which  are 
uniform  and  connected,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfoct. 

In  all  the  affairs  of  state,  and  particularly  in  matters  of  change, 
refbnn,  and  progresmon,  we  are  first  taught  by  experience,  the 
great  caution  which  is  necessaiy  in  determining  what  events  are 
connected  in  the  manner  of  cause  and  e£fect,  and  leam  not  to 
assume  this  relation,  till  by  numerous  and  satis&ctoty  experiments 
and  observations,  we  can  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  sequence  is  uniform.  Thu  caution,  it  is  conceded,  has  no 
necessary  reference  to  our  instinctive  impression  of  causation ; 
nor  does  it  interfere  with  our  absolute  conviction  that  every  event 
has,  and  invariably  must  have,  an  adequate  cause ;  but  the 
admonition  teaches  us  to  be  <m  oxxt  guard  against  confounding 
antecedents  and  consequents.  The  information  which  guides  us 
safely  and  successfully  in  tracing  the  true  relations  of  cause  and 
e^ct  in  general,  can  be  acquired  only  by  long,  laborious,  and 
exteninve  observation,  investigation,  and  reflection,  as  in  astrono- 
mical and  chemical  observations,  and  in  managing  the  affiurs  of 
'State  ;  while  in  some  instances,  a  very  few  experunents  are  suffi* 
^o  prove  conclusively  what  is  the  true  cause  of  the  effect, 
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A  Bingle  experiment  is  snfioient  te  prore  Aut  fire  will  Van 
powder ;  or  if  a  men's  head  be  severed  from  his  body,  immediate 
death  is  the  invariable  eonseqaenee.  A  child  learns  the  first 
time  he  puts  his  finger  into  the  fire,  that  it  wiU  bom  him,  and 
ever  after  dreads  it  with  as  mnch  oertainty  as  if  the  accident  had 
happened  a  thousand  times. 

The  principles  applicable  in  tracing  the  relations  of  oanse  and 
effect,  are  substantially  the  same  in  natural  and  moral  science. 
The  certainty  of  a  science  depends  upon  two  circumstances, 
namely — ^first,  the  facility  with  which  we  ascertain  the  true  rela- 
tions and  tendencies  of  things,  or  trace  ^cte  to  their  true 
causes,  and  causes  to  their  true  efibcts ;  and  second,  the  confi- 
dence with  which  we  rely  on  the  actions  dependent  on  these 
relations,  continuing  to  occur  in  all  similar  cases  witih  perfect 
uniformity.  This  confidence  we  attain  more  readily  in  those 
sciences  in  which  we  have  to  deal  only  with  inanimate  matter. 
Our  evidence  of  causation  -in  these  causes  is  obtained  by  means 
of  experiments,  in  which,  by  placing  the  substances  in  various 
circumstances  towards  each  other,  we  ascertain  their  true  tenden- 
oies  with  perfect  certainty,  and  separate  them  from  the  influence 
of  all  associations  which  are  only  casual  and  incidental.  In  the 
moral  sciences,  the  principle  is  the  same,  with  the  exoeptioB, 
that  prudence  requires  a  greater  number  of  experiments  and 
observations,  continued  for  a  much  longer  time,  in  order  to  meet 
an  the  various  contingencies  of  moral  phenomena. 

The  first  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural 
philosopher,  is  to  trace  effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  causes  to 
their  true  effects.  After  ascertaining  the  true  relations  and  ten* 
dencies  of  things,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against 
and  disappointments,  when  we  endeavor  to  produce 
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oertain  results  bf  bria^ng  those  teadeDoies  i&to  action.  Qreat 
oare  is  also  necessary  in  applying  to  new  oases  the  knowledge 
wkieh  we  ha^e  acquired  from  obserration.  This  ap^cation  is 
made  npon  the  principle  either  <^  experience  or  uialogy.  We 
are  said  to  proceed  upon  experience^  when  the  curcnmstanoes  in  the 
new  case  are  the  same  as  in  those  cases  from  which  onr  knowledge 
was  deriyed.  When  the  cireumstanoes  are  not  the  same,  but 
similar,  we  thai  reason  npon  analogy,  and  hence  onr  confidence 
in  the  result  is  weaker  than  when  we  proceeded  npon  experience. 
The  more  ntnneronB  the  points  of  resemblance  are,  the  greater  ia 
our  confidence,  becanse  it  approaches  nearer  to  onr  experimental 
knowledge ;  and  &e  fewer  the  points  of  resemblance,  the  weiJker  is 
our  faith  in  the  analogy.  In  all  our  investigations,  both  in  tiie 
natural  and  moral  sciences,  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and 
in  Church  and  State,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples, namely — first,  to  acquire  an  extensive  collection  of  weB 
authenticated  facts;  second,  to  arrange,  classify,  combine  or 
separate  them  scientifically ;  third,  to  trace  among  Ihese  facta 
their  true  sequences  or  relations,  aocoriUng  to  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  fourth,  from  all  these  &ct8  and  their  relations, 
to  deduce  general  fiiets  or  general  principles  for  the  government 
of  man's  fsLiih  and  conduct  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  relate. 

A  knowledge  of  these  principles  and  facts,  and  their  correct 
application,  will  enable  the  statesman  or  moral  reformer,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aftw  ihe  lapse  of  nearly  six 
thousand  years  of  repeated  and  continuous  experiments  by  mil- 
lions of  experimenters,  to  reason  with  as  much  accuracy  in  moral 
sdeace,  and  partacnlarly  in  political  science,  in  relation  to  tho 
rise  and  &U  of  nations,  as  Copernicus  or  Newton  did  in  astrono* 
my.     And  in  aU  nations  and  ages,  so  &r  as  history  can  trace 
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^ni)  the  same  oaoses  bave  conspired  in  the  fall  of  nationfl*  By 
tiie  same  principles  we  are  tanght,  that  the  same  causes  which 
lead  one  nation  to  glory,  have  the  same  effect  on  all  otiiers  under 
similar  circninstances.  The  same  causes  which  conspired  in  the 
&11  of  Poland,  mined  all  the  o^er  Mien  nations  of  antiquity, 
indttding  Assyria,  Egypt,  the  Canaanites,  Jerusalem,  Lydia, 
Troy,  tibe  Phoenicians,  Carthage,  Nineyeh,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  num^ous  other  nations  who  have,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  world,  appeared  and  disappeared.  The  same 
causes  ai^  now  operating  in  the  rapid  downfall  of  China,  India, 
Turkey,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  other  expiring  nations, 
which  are  destmed  to  &U  at  no  distant  day,  unless  tiiey  arc 
saved  by  an  immediate  and  thorough  reform.  Wherever  we 
find  a  nation  always  engaged  in  war  and  involved  in  poverty, 
where  the  education  o{  the  masses  is  neglected,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  slaves,  where  tyrants  rule,  aristocrats 
are  numerous  and  dominant,  and  democrats  are  few  and  feeble ; 
where  sound  social  institutions  are  neglected,  good  morals  are 
wanting,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  unknown  or  neglected,  and  the 
people  destitute  of  government,  and  law  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  the  same  &tal  disaster  w^l  surely  follow  sooner  or 
later,  as  in  Poland  and  other  fiiUen  nations,  as  a  merited  punish- 
ment  from  Heaven  for  national  as  well  as  individual  offences. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  nation  is  governed  by  sound  laws 
and  free  institntione,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  of  all  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  as  in  England  and  the  American 
Union,  the  same  prosperity,  both  individual  and  national,  inva- 
riably follows. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Poland,  bo^  to  the 
unfortonate  inhabitants  of  that  ruined  nation,  and  to  all  tiie 
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world,  surpass  aH  humaii  calcolatioD.  The  sagacity  of  mathe- 
matios  has  sought  in  Tain  for  a  rule  of  proportioii  to  measure  the 
ratio,  magnitade,  and  extent  of  the  etemal  misery  which  has  and 
ever  will  flow  nrom  this  niinoiia  eyent  It  is  not  the  all  oi 
Poland's  fall  that  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings,  with  alt  their 
hopes  and  pleasures,  haye  been  crushed  foreyer.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  great  and  powerful  republic  has  been  murdered  by 
robbers,  and  a  once  flourishing  kingdom  has  been  erased  from  the 
book  of  nations.  HistiHy  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ccdd,  rhetorical 
sentence — alas  for  fallen  Pdaod!  But  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  must  be  recorded,  that  Poland  neyer  was  conquered  by 
fiur  me«i8,  but  was  assassinated  by  pretended  friends.  The 
powers  who  dismembered  Poland,  disguise  it  as  they  will,  haye, 
in  reality,  nothing  better  to  allege  in  justification  of  their  mea« 
sures,  than  the  robber's  plea,  that  the  power  to  commit  an  act, 
makes  it  at  once  right  and  expedient. 

But  the  ruinous  consequences  of  Poland's  foil,  unfinrtunately 

« 

for  the  world,  haye  not  been  confined  to  that  ill-foted  nation. 
They  haye  seriously  affected  all  Europe.  The  &te  of  Poland 
has  been  repeatedly  cited  and  followed  as  an  example  for  other 
simikr  conquests  by  other  tyrants.  It  gaye  rise  to  that  unholy 
alliance  falsely  called  ^'  holy  alliance,"  formed  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  September,  1815,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themselyes,  and  conquering  all  other  nations  that  might 
foil  in  their  way,  which  was  originally  planned  and  proposed  by 
Russia.  The  fotal  precedent  of  Poland's  conquest  was  seiaed 
upon  by  that  child  of  fortune  and  misfortune.  Napoleon,  who 
applied  the  same  rule  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  Europe,  and  came 
well  nigh  conquering  them  all.  And  most  seriously  did  the 
piratical  nations,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prustta^  suflbr  the  pumsh* 
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ment  of  their  own  crimes,  by  the  vials  of  Heaven's  wrath  poured 
out  npon  their  heads  by  the  French  hero,  from  whose  scorpion 
sting  they  never  have,  and  never  will  recover.  The  victors  of 
Poland  have  recently  applied  the  fatal  example  of  Poland's  faJl  to 
Hnngary,  and  ere  long  Russia  will  repeat  the  same  experiment 
on  Germany,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  who  are  now  in  fact 
her  pliant  tools  and  cringing  vassals,  for  the  assassination  of 
every  principle  of  human  freedom  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
The  real  object  of  the  Gonq[uest  of  Poland,  was  not  the  spoils, 
but  the  annihilation  of  free  principles,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
tyranny. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  fidl  of  Poland  may  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  wide-spead  desolation  of  Sarmatia,  Hungary,  and 
other  nations  now  in  the  grasp  of  these  tyrants ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  but  h^hly  probable,  that  the  day  is  not  &r 
distant,  when  these  injured  nations  may  revive  under  the  shield* 
ing  hand  of  Heaven,  and  present  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  lips 
of  their  victors,  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  drink.  Rus- 
sia, and  even  Austria  and  Prussia,  may  learn,  if  they  will,  that 
there  is  a  slumbering  power  in  the  north,  which  can  be  roused 
any  day  to  their  ruin.  Should  Cossack,  Polish,  and  Hungarian 
love  of  liberty,  happen  to  amalgamate,  an  event  by  no  means 
improbable,  the  three  conquering  powers  of  the  north  could  not 
stand  a  year. 

But  history  will  fail  of  half  its  duty  should  it  stop  here  in  trac- 
ing the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Poland.  This  sad  and  ominous 
event  is  a  mirror  in  which  all  nations,  both  prosperous  and 
adverse,  may  view  themselves  and  study  their  fete  with  profit. 
Let  every  nation  beware  how  they  follow  the  example  of  Poland, 

in  allowing  the  same  predisposing  causes   to  influence   their 
VOL.  II.        22 
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national  career.  Let  sovereigns  and  rulers  stadj  with  care,  lei 
them  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  the  storj  of  Poland's  rain, 
both  in  its  history  and  philosophy,  and  learn  to  shun  the  &te  of 
fallen  nations  by  avoiding  their  rainous  errors.* 

*  Rulhierro's  Hist.  P<^«nd ;  Paitheoay's  Hist,  Poland  under  Augostos 
11. ;  Polignac's  Hist.  Poland,  VI. ;  Fletcher,  ch.  VK.  Letters  oonceming^ 
the  Present  State  of  Poland,  fay  J.  Lind ;  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Poland,  by  Count  Valerian  Krasinski,  London,  1839. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

OOKPASATIVE  VIEWS. 

Comparison   of  Poland   and    Europe — Physical    Compariaons — Historical 
Comparisons — Social  Comparisons— Political  Comparisons— Commercial 
Comparisons — Literary    Comparisons — Moral    Comparisons— Religions 
Comparisons — Comparison  of  Poland  and  America — National  Stability- 
American  Stability. 

Section  I. 

COMPARISON    OF   POLAND   AND   EUROPE. 

The  sad  tale  of  Poland's  fall,  the  annals  of  her  wrongs,  and 
the  history  of  her  tears  are  closed.  Bat  we  deem  it  no  depar*- 
tore  from  historical  nnity,  to  add  a  few  reflections,  to  awaken  the 
thought  of  the  reader  in  dosing  this  theme  of  woe.  It  is  due 
to  Poland  before  she  is  finally  condemned  and  doomed  to  eternal 
slayery,  to  be  fairly  heard  and  weighed  in  the  scales  of  con- 
soioBoe  with  other  nations.  All  things,  great  or  small,  good  or 
bad,  high  or  low,,  innooent  or  gnilty,  are  subject  to  comparison. 
And,  not  unfrequently,  both  history  and  philosophy  teach  their 
most  yaluable  lessons,  by  comparing  the  diaraoter,  conduct,  and 
fate  of  both  nations  and  individuals.  Analogy  is  a  fruitful  soil 
when  properiy  cultivated,  and  the  precious  fruits  well  gumered 
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and  properly  used.  The  responsibilitj  of  nationa  is  measarcd 
by  the  means  they  possess  for  improvement,  and  the  use  they 
make  of  them.  In  the  comparison  of  nations,  their  strongest 
points  of  analogy  are  found  in  their  physical  comparisons,  histo- 
rical comparisons,  social  comparisons,  political  comparisons,  oom- 
mereial  comparisons,  literary  comparisons,  moral  comparisons, 
and  religious  comparisons.  By  these  comparisons  nations  may 
learn  the  wisdom  and  fblly  of  th«  past,  the  prospect  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

On  surveying  the  physical  structure  of  the  globe,  we  are  at 
once  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  Creator  has 
wisely  formed  the  earth  into  six  grand  divisions  for  the  habitation 
and  comfort  of  man, — ^namely,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  Oceanica.  These  several  conti- 
nents and  islands  are  so  separated  and  surrounded  by  oceans 
and  seas,  rivers  and  mountains,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  ex- 
ist, that  they  were  designed  to  be  inhabited  by  different  nations 
and  races,  and  ruled  by  independent  sovereignties, — though  mu- 
tually aiding  and  respecting  each  other,  as  brethren  of  the  same 
great  human  family.  These  continents  are  cut  in  all  usefdl 
directions  by  inland  seas,  lakes,  riven,  and  natural  highways,  for 
the  facilities  of  commerce  and  national  oonuty.  These  iamense 
territories  are  fanned  by  different  climates,  more  or  less  adapted 
to  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom, — arched  with  lofty  mountains, 
which  drink  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  after  pnrifying  tbem  m 
the  solitary  recesses  of  their  rocky  bosoms,  send  the  refreshing 
beverage  in  pearly  brocAs  and  meandering  streams  into  the  fer- 
tile valleys  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Africa,  which  appears  to  be  principally  a  peninsula  of  sand 
axtendia^  iikto  tk^  ocean,  is  less  irrigated  by  frequent  showers  and 
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Nfreshing  streams,  thaii  any  other  oontinent ;  and  henoe  we  find, 
that  man  in  aB  ages,  in  this  barren  oonntry,  has  made  less  im- 
provement, physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Asia,  the  largest  and  in  some  respects  the  richest  continent  on 
earthy  is  beavtifully  and  sabKmely  terraced  and  crowned  in  the 
eestre,  with  some  of  the  grandest  mountains,  most  picturesque 
Boenery,  and  enchanting  forests  in  the  world, — washed  by  the 
purest  waters  and  iknncd  by  the  most  sahibrious  breeses, — and 
corered  with  every  vegetable  and  animal  necessary  for  the  susten- 
ance of  man  ;  where  the  sweetest  fruits  spontaneously  cluster  in 
abundance,  for  the  gratification  of  every  variety  of  human  appe- 
tite. And  here  we  may  learn  the  wisdom  of  t^tmdenoe,  in 
creating  man  in  ^e  south  of  Asia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eden,  where 
in  his  primeval  helplessness,  without  agricultural  knowledge  or 
BfteohaBieal  skill,  he  could  feast  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
cartb,  in  a  Ornate  which  was  adapted  to  his  scanty  wardrobe,  and 
his  ignoraiice  of  medical  science.  By  a  universal  law,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  moral  world, 
everything  grows  wiser  and  better  as  we  travel  from  the  East  to 
the  West ;  and  as  we  pass  from  Asia  to  Europe,  we  find  new  and 
better  regions  for  the  abode  of  men  ;  where  the  fiicifities  of  com- 
merce and  human  culture  are  fitr  superior  to  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  under  the  cultivating  hand  of  a  more  hardy 
and  enterprising  race. 

The  phy^cal  geography  of  Europe  is  quite  inconsiderable  in 
oomparison  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Nature  seems  to 
have  made  it  as  a  mere  adjtsHiet  of  the  immense  Asiatic  continent, 
— «8  a  peninsula,  which  would  hardly  fbrm  a  basin  large  enough 
for  the  Nile,  the  Klang,  the  Amason,  or  the  Mississippi,  if  we 
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inolnde  iho  country  which  they  oyerflow^  and  is  washed  by  its 
branches.  And  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  fragment  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  has  been  the  mistress  of  the  world  for  more 
than  twenty  oentories.  The  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe  cannot 
be  compared  in  height,  extent,  or  grandeur,  to  the  Andes  or 
Himalayas.  The  addition  of  all  its  downs  and  nncnltiTated  lands 
to  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa,  would  be  an  aii^mentation  quite  im- 
perceptible. The  European  Archipelagoes  are  far  inferior  to 
the  Tast  labyrinths  in  other  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  animal,  the  TegetaUe,  and  mineral  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  are  few  and  insignificant,  compared  with  A»a,  Africa, 
and  America.  Its  mines  do  not  ^tter  with  gold,  nor  does  the 
diamond  sparkle  with  its  minerals.  All  the  quadrupeds  origin- 
ally European,  do  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  different  species ; 
and  these  are  not  the  most  useful  kind.  Some  animals,  as  tiie 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  d<^,  have  been  yery  much  im- 
proved  by  European  skill  and  industry ;  but  their  most  valuable 
natural  productions  have  been  imported  from  foreign  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  silkworm  was  imported  from  India,  fine  wool 
from  Mauritania,  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  orange  from  China, 
and  the  potatoe,  the  most  valuable  of  all  esculent  roots,  is  an 
American  production.  The  wealth  of  Europe  is,  therefore, 
derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  products  of  other  countries. 

Both  natural  and  moral  phenomena  seem  to  have  combined  all 
their  efforts  in  bringing  Europe  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
And  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  whether  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  creating  this  barren,  rugged,  and  wild  region,  which 
nature  had  only  covered  with  forests,  enriched  with  iron,  and 
washed  with  navigable  waters,  as  %  work-shop  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  human  mind  ;   or,  the  Divinity  of  that  Wisdom, 
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wbieh  has  dev^ped  ihe  mteUectual,  moral^  and  physical  powera 
of  man,  by  imposing  upon  the  European  race  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  labor,  in  converting  these  barren  regions  into  fertOe  fields 
and  flourishing  cities,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  four  thousand 
years, — a  work  which  has  entirely  changed  the  &oe  of  the  conti- 
nent. And  so  far  as  human  ken  can  range — ^had  it  been  other- 
wise— ^had  Auatic  and  African  luxuries  spontaneously  covered  the 
fields  of  Europe,  the  mind  of  man  might  have  still  slumbered  in 
Asiatic  ignorance  and  African  stupefaction.  The  Divine  economy 
nowhere  appears  more  conspicuously,  than  in  the  inseparable 
connection  between  great  achievements,  and  great  labor  in  their 
attainment ;  and  this  ib  what  made  the  difference  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  continents.  And  so  omnipotent  and  con- 
trolling is  this  philosophy  over  the  human  family,  that  civilisation, 
progression,  science,  and  religion,  although  they  have  repeatedly 
been  interrupted  in  their  march,  yet  it  has  ever  been  found  im- 
practicable to  crush  and  extinguish  them  on  European  soil. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  separate  the  gifts  of  nature  from 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  art.  Navigation  and  commerce 
place  within  our  reach  the  produce  of  every  eone ;  climate  is 
modified  by  cultivation,— knowledge  is  power ;  and  where  the 
beaver  built  in  security  its  humble  habitation  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  European  industry  has  erected  commercial  cities,  which 
have  flourished  for  centuries,  and  become  the  capitals  of  powerful 
empires.  Forests,  deserts,  and  rocks,  have  become  beautiful 
fields,  yielding  rich  harvests,-— cities  are  adorned  with  palaces, — 
the  small  peninsula  extends  its  sway  in  every  habitable  part  of 
the  globe, — its  inhabitants  are  spread  over  every  country, — and, 
in  America,  a  whole  contineDt  has  been  peopled  by  European 
colonists,  and  has  now  become,,  under  the   government  of  the 
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Ameiican  tJnioD,  the  most  powerful  and  civilised  nation  on  the 
globe.  African  barbarism,  and  even  its  drifting  deserts  and  bum* 
ing  sands,  are  yielding  to  the  benign  inflnence  of  European  ciyiK- 
zation.  European  customs  and  institutions  have  been  transplanted 
to  Oeeauica  ;  European  armies,  whose  rereille  surrounds  the 
globe  every  rising  sun,  hare  almost  subdued  ihe  continent  of 
Asia  ;  British  India,  and  Asiatic  Kussia,  if  not  already,  will  soon 
be  conterminous  and  subject  to  European  ciTilization ;  and  the 
extensire  empire  of  China  is  fast  yielding  to  European  a^ms  and 
European  institutions.  The  ocean  has  long  been  the  almost  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  Europeans  or  their  colonists.  While  the  in- 
habitants of  the  most  polished  nations  f>f  Asia  and  Africa  seldom 
travel  beyond  their  own  territory  and  coasts,  European  mariners 
sail  fearlessly  to  the  most  distant  contiucnts,  islands,  and  seas, 
returning  richly  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  bold  and  valuable 
diBOoveries. 

The  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  with  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  ihe  Caspian  sea,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  Isthmus, 
between  it  and  the  sea  of  Azof— 4i  level  indicated  by  die  oonrse 
of  the  Manytch  and  the  Kuma, — ^are  the  natural  and  general 
boundaries  between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  their  contiguous  parts. 
The  common  frontier,  which  for  a  short  distance  separates  the 
two  continents,  terminates  at  the  Tanais  or  Don.  The  remaining 
boundaries  which  are  more  easily  determined,  are  the  sea  of  A»^. 
Hhe  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis,  and  the  HeAespoot. 
On  each  side  of  the  boundary  line  which  crosses  the  Archipelago, 
lie  the  Tenedos,  Mitylene,  Scio,  Samos,  Nicaria,  Cos,  and 
Rhodes,  belongingto  Asia; and Naxos,  Stampalia  and  Soarpanto, 
belong  to  Europe.  The  Mediterranean  divides  Africa  and  En- 
rope  ;  but  some  doubt  has  existed  whether  Malta,  Goio,  Comino, 
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Lampedosa  and  Lhaosa,  are  African  or  European  islands ;  and 
the  question  has  been  agitated  and  ably  argned  in  the  Britisb 
parliament.  The  investigations  of  some  leave  very  little  donbt^ 
that  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  are,  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  appendages  of  Africa,  being  parts  of  a  submarine 
eontinuatiGn,  from  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas.  Little  was  known 
of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  when  Iceland,  a  dependence  of 
Greenland,  was  discovered.  Oonscquently,  the  early  geographers 
placed  it  among  the  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Europe. 

These  boundaries  of  Europe,  widi  tiie  ocean  which  washes  it  on 
the  west,  contain  within  their  limits  a  surfkoe  of  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  square  leagues,  twenty-five  of  which  are  equal 
to  an  equatorial  degree.  Its  general  length,  from  Cape  St.  Vin~ 
oent  to  the  Ural  mountt^ns  near  Ekaterinebnrg,  measures  over 
twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues  ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  of 
Europe  from  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece,  to  Ci^e  North,  is  at  least 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  leagues. 

In  the  centre  of  this  immense  European  continent  is  dtuated 
unfortunate  Poland,  of  which  Warsaw,  the  Polish  capital,  is  the 
most  central  town  ;  although  the  basin  <^  Bohemia  is  the  physical 
centre,  and  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tainous districts,  which  forms  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Upper 
countries  of  Europe.  This  extraordinary  Peoinsula  is  distin** 
guished  from  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  seas  and  nume- 
rous waters  that  bathe  its  shores.  Such  great  masMs  of  water 
placed  between  different  cotmtries,  are  not  found  in  Asia  nor 
Africa ;  although  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  American  waters. 
They  serve  to  modify  the  tempcraturo  of  the  country,  by  render- 
ing it  humid  and  variable  ;  promote  commerce,  by  facilitating  the 

intercourse  from  one  place  to  another  ;  cultivate  national  freedom 
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•ad  iadependenoe ;  uid,  like   moiuitai&oaa  ekuni,  th0j  form 
aatml  rauimtB  for  national  defenee. 

The  pbysioal  relations  of  nations  are  strongly  marked  by  their 
geographioal  connections  and  situations.  Ttirkey,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  bordering  on  Russia,  are  thus  exposed  to  foraii- 
dable  and  unexpected  attacks ;  and  ProaBia  k  more  exposed  thaa 
the  othei».  The  lofty  and  long  range  of  Hemus  and  the  Carpa- 
thian chain)  protect  Constantinople  and  Vienna ;  and  Soandinavia 
now  connected  widi  Denmark  from  its  geographical  position,  and 
the  character  and  resources  of  its  inhabitant?,  might  sttcoessfolly 
xefiifit  all  Russian  invasions.  England  or  France  might  resisfe 
BiMsia ;  the  one,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and  the 
Sjeandiyanians,  could  confine  the  Russian  nayy  and  its  commerce 
to  inland  seas ;  and  the  other  by  uniting  *with  Austria  and  Pmasia. 
The  German  confedwaey,  by  a  union  witJi  Austria  and  Prussia, 
might  oppose  their  old  and  formidable  enemy  Russia,  with  all  tho 
numerous  resources  of  the  Gkrman  nations.  The  secondary 
German  States,  by  their  peculiar  localities,  enjoy  foeilitiea  for 
fbrmiog  a  neutral  kingdom  between  Austria  and  France;  and 
by  oceans  of  a  better  political  orgamsation  between  Switaerland 
and  Sardinia,  the  dfigunotion  between  Austria  and  France  would 
be  complete.  The  people  of  the  subordinate  states,  being  mastem 
of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  central  Europe,  must 
either  derive  great  benefit  from  such  geographical  advantages,  or 
suffer  their  country  to  be  the  commtm  theatre  of  foreign  wars. 

The  natural  advantages  of  France  for  facilitating  its  invasion, 
are  very  few,  and  merely  nominal.  But  Austria,  from  the  Upper 
Tyrol  and  the  Yalteline,  commands  several  important  entrances 
into  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  The  Austrian  empire,  reaching 
its  natural  Hmits  in  Transylvania,  might  add  Bosnia  to  its  domi* 
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nions  ;  for  it  it  more  naturally  the  ally  than  the  enemy  of  the 
Ottomans.  The  same  formidable  power  commanding  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Po,  and  ruling  the  best  part  of  Italy,  has  ever  been  most 
hostile  to  Italian  independence.  France,  confined  within  its 
ancient  limits,  must  necessarily  remain  at  peace  with  the  neigh- 
boring states,  as  the  history  of  her  revohitions  clearly  proves.  If 
the  line  of  fortifications  in  the  Low  Oountries  are  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier against  French  invasions,  the  frontiers  of  every  other  nation 
would  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  their  attacks ;  and  although 
Prussia  has  extended  its  territories  into  Lorraine,  France  hasr 
very  little  to  fear  from  any  of  her  neighbors.  The  naval  ambi^n 
of  France  is  likely  to  be  confined  within  its  just  limits  by  the 
small  number  of  her  seaports,  by  the  tides  which  circumscribe 
their  utility,  by  their  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  their 
location  on  two  different  seas.  If  Spain  and  Portugal  were  united 
by  better  institutions,  they  might  jointly  resist  all  foreign  in- 
vasions. 

By  reviewing  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Russia  oc- 
cupies more  than  one  half  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  goveri... 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
that  vast,  half-civilized  empire,  we  find  twelve  millions  of  Slavo- 
nians, and  three  millions  of  Greeks,  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  Russians,  by  the  same  language  and  same  religion,  and 
by  governments  and  laws  resembling  each  other  in  their  leading 
principles.  The  people  of  other  European  empires  are  so  widely 
and  sparsely  scattered,  and  so  different  in  their  habits  and  pursuits, 
that  in  all  probability  they  never  can  be  united  in  one  national 
character,  laws,  and  government.  No  enlightened  statesman 
would  ever  think  of  uniting  under  the  same  government,  laws,  and 
institutions',  the  vine-dresser  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  and  tho 
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fisberman  on  tlie  rade  shores  of  ihe  Baltic,  though  the  language 
of  hoth  may  be  the  same.  Neither  nataral  history,  nor  the  im^ 
gination,  can  find  men  more  dissimilar  than  the  Hungarians  near 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  or  Slavonians. 
The  resemblance  is  equally  faint  and  indistinct  between  the  Turk 
and  ihe  Greek,  between  the  rude  barbarian  and  the  descendants 
of  the  most  intellectual  race.  Some  of  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
France,  and  other  nations  are  so  dissimilar  in  their  feelings,  prin- 
ciples, habits,  and  interests,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they 
can  be  controlled  by  one  and  the  same  government. 

All  parts  of  the  globe  are  adapted  to  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  the  numerous  vegetables,  animals,  and  human  races,  which  in- 
habit them.  Africa,  with  its  spontaneous  productions,  is  adapted 
to  the  low  grade  of  intellect  of  her  inhabitants.  Asia  with  its 
fertile  soil,  spontaneous  fruits,  salubrious  climates,  numerous  ani- 
mals, and  useful 'commerce,  is  well  fitted  for  her  effeminate,  inac- 
tive people.  Europe  and  North  America,  with  their  extensive 
commerce,  hard,  but  fruitful  soil,  and  cold,  but  healthy  climate, 
are  best  adapted  to  the  superior  genius  and  unrivalled  industry 
of  the  people.  The  extensive  American  forests  and  waters  are 
wisely  adapted  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  Oceanica  meets  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
live  on  the  game  of  the  islands  and  the  products  of  the  ocean. 
The  physical  surface  of  the  earth  is  conveniently  divided  into  land 
and  water,  mountains  and  valleys,  oceans,  seas,  and  rivers, 
designed  for  different  nations,  upon  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  human  liberty. 

In  physical  advanti^es,  Poland  and  the  vast  regions  of  the 
Gaucajaus,  and  the  North,  from  time  immemorial,  have  enjoyed 
all  the  natural  fieicilities  for  rendering  the  people  a  hardy,  brave. 
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enterpriabg  oommmiity^  equal  in  nattiral  talent  to  anj  other  raee 
on  the  globe.  And  to  &r  aa  personal  beauty  and  strong  phyffloal 
eoQstitutionB  are  oonoemed,  the  Poles  and  their  Caucasiaa  ances- 
tors hare  never  been  excelled ;  and  under  equal  means  of  Intel* 
lectual  and  moral  improvement,  are  capable  of  competing  with 
any  other  nation,  as  such  instances  as  Copernicus,  Kosciusko, 
Sobieaki,  and  others,  abundantly  prove.  The  physical  geography 
of  Poland  was  unfortunate  for  commercial  purposes,  in  being 
destitute  of  sea-coast,  except  the  Baltic, — and  having  on|y  a  very 
limited  river  navigation, — ^with  a  climate  by  no  means  the  most 
salubrious.  Tet  with  these  few  disadvantages,  remotely  situated 
from  Grecian  and  Boman  civilization,  Poland  has  always  been 
highly  favorable  for  the  culture  of  a  6trong>  v^rous-minded  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  a  small  strip  of  land  in 
the  northern  temperate  lone,  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  six- 
tieth degrees  of  north  latitude, — surrounding  Uie  globe  like  a  belt, 
has  ever  been  the  nursery  of  human  enterprise,  human  greatness, 
and  national  glory. 

That  small  tract  of  land,  embracing  the  OaucaMan  regions, 
extending  only  ten  degrees,  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  paral* 
lelf  next  to  Palestine,  appears  to  be  the  most  favored  spot  on 
eartli.  Here  were  cradled  the  P<des,  in  the  persons  of  their 
Oauoasian  and  Scythian  anoestcurs,  long  anterior  to  the  Ghristkn 
^rs.  In  ^iB  garden  of  humanity  grew  the  seeds  of  nearly  aU 
^e  great  improvements  of  the  modern  world.  It  was  the  nursery 
of  Grecian  beauty  and  Roman  splendor,  the  common  school  of 
military  tactics  and  modern  enterprise.  The  Poles  and  their 
^^0cssian  and  Scythian  ancestors,  have  furnished  the  world  with 
^]je  elofficnts  of  modem  democracy  and  human  freed<mi.  They 
only  ff^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  material,  it  is  true ;  but  Scythian  freedom, 
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wilid  and  lawlefls  as  it  was  in  the  crude  state,  contained  tiie  ele- 
ments of  haman  liberty,  n^ioh,  when  broaght  in  oontact  with 
Bont^em  eivilization,  formed  the  elements  of  modem  demoeraey, 
which  now  grows  so  Inxariantly  in  England  and  America,  and  is 
ftLst  extending  its  wide-spreading  branches  over  the  halntablo 
globe.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Poles  and  their  northern 
ancestors,  that  they  were  not  able  to  cultivate  the  tree  of  libqty, 
although  they  had  the  honor  of  first  planting  it.  As  much  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  declaim  against  the  northern  barbarous 
tribes  and  nations,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have 
girea  us  the  elements  of  modem  beauty,  democracy,  military 
prowess,  and  commercial  enterprise.  They  have  produced  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  all  the  profound  and  powerful  thinkers,  who 
have  astonished  and  blessed  the  world  with  their  useful  discove- 
rias  and  inventions,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  fine  arts,  by 
their  overpowering  eloquence  and  tImlHiig  music.  Copernicus 
tan^t  the  world  how  to  phiiosophixe,  investigate,  reflect,  aci, 
reform,  and  progress  ;  and  Bacon,  Newton,  Luther,  the  Pilgrim 
Fadiers,  and  aH  the  great  and  good  of  modern  times,  are  all  the 
pupik  of  that  distingaished  Polish  i^ilosopher. 

The  morals  of  the  Poles^  low  as  they  were,  compared  well  with 
all  ike  unions  of  Burope,  except  in  those  communities  where 
the  Reformation  refined  and  improved  the  somal  condidonof 
men.  The  love  of  virtue,  the  healthy  action  of  the  moral  feek 
ings,  benevolence,  justice,  purity,  and  temperance,  are  rare  vir* 
tacs  among  heathen,  or  cold-hearted,  selfish,  and  undevout  Chris- 
tians.  A  few  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  among  whom  the  wise 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  most  conspicuous,  are  rare 
examples  of  moral  excellenoe  in  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is 
seldom  that  Ihe  heart  of  man  can  be  pierced  with  a  true  seal  in 
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^oml  improTemeati  short  of  a  heavenlj  flame.  Moral  soieoce 
Was  litUd  studied  in  Poland,  and  miteh  less  practised ;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  perhaps  eight  or  ten  exceptions^  hare 
adopted  the  same  standard. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  filled  with  misfortune.     They  com- 
Bienoed  their  national  existence  with  the  dark  ages,  and  heroi<^ally 
breasted  the  whirlwind,  and  struggled  manfully  for  twelve  centu- 
ries to  outride  the  storm  ;  but,  instead  of  walung  early  in  the 
dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many commenced  their  modern  reforms,  the  Poles  continued  to 
dumber  until  the  oonnnencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
they  found  themselres  more  than  a  century  in  the  rear  of  Europe 
in  civilisation  and  national  improvement.     And  when  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  improvement,  the  ungrateful  surrounding 
nations,  who  were  their  ofbpring,  assassinated  their  unfortunato 
parents,  plundered  their  paternal  homestead,  and  burned  their 
maternal  nursery.     And  yet  it  is  due  to  Poland  to  say,  that  she 
oontinued  her  national  existence  longer,  on  an  average,  than 
any  other  foreign   nation,  amidst   difficulties  and   disasters  far 
more  embarrassing  than  any  other  empire  which  has  faUcn  iu 
ancient  or  modem  times.     The  Assyrian  empire,  including  Baby- 
lonia, the  first  known  in  history,  was  founded  about  2229  years 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was  superseded  by  the  Por- 
nan  empire,  which  also,  in  its  turn,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  year 
330,  anterior  to  the  Christiaa  era,  by  the  Macedonian  empire. 
This  empire,  which,  in  its  extensive  form,  was  of  short  duration, 
waa  dissolved  301  years  before  Christ.     Ancient  Egypt  com- 
menced 2188  years  B.  C,  and  after  making  great  progress  in 
civilization,  was  subdued  by  the  barbarous  shepherd  kings,  2084 
years  B.  C.     Polished  Greece,  founded  in  1856  B.  C,  was  con- 
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qnered  by  Rome  in  146  B.  C.  Rome,  for  a  long  time  the  qaee& 
of  the  world,  was  founded  753  jeani  B.  0. ;  bnt  the  battle  of 
Actiam,  thirty-one  years  before  Christ,  ended  the  Roman  com* 
moQwealth,  and  in  476  after  Christ,  the  Western  empire  feUL 
The  Hebrew  nation,  organised  by  Moses  in  the  year  1491  B.  C, 
fell  a  viotim  to  Roman  plunder  in  the  year  seventy  after  oor 
Savionr's  adyent.  If  we  date  the  national  birth  of  Poland  with 
the  reign  of  Leehns  I.,  in  the  year  550,  and  the  final  fall  in  1815, 
when  Alexander  aseended  the  Polish  throne,  it  gives  them  a 
national  ezistenoe  of  1265  years;  thirty-nine  years  longer  than 
the  Roman  republic  continued,  reckoning  from  its  foundation  in 
750  B.  C.  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  in  476  A.  D. 
China  and  India,  it  is  true,  after  being  conquered,  on  an  average, 
every  two  or  three  centuries,  still  continue  a  lingering,  consump- 
tive existence  ;  and  were  we  to  extend  the  series  of  the  Imth  and 
death  of  nations,  numbering  in  all  several  thousand  since  the 
Deluge,  we  shall  find  that  their  average  existence  oontinued  ooitj 
about  two  centuries ;  less  than  one-third  of  the  duration  of  die 
Polish  nation. 

Had  the  Poles  commenced  their  national  life  with  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  had  they  been  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Roman  and  Grecian  civilization,  as  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, had  they  been  relieved  from  the  centuries  of  war  with  the 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Russians,  which  saved  Christendom  and  tiie 
southern  and  western  nations  of  Europe,  she  might  now  rank 
with  America  and  England.  Bnt  though  now  poor  and  follen, 
sabred  in  every  muscle,  lacerated  in  every  joint,  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  we  cannot  suppress  those  tears  of  woe,  which  human- 
ity never  fails  to  shed  over  the  grave  of  the  lovely,  the  brave, 
the  benevolent,  and  unfortunate. 
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The  social  coadiiion  of  Poland,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  wliere 
fourteen  fifteenths  of  the  people  were  miaeraUe  slaves,-  was  oae 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  country ;  and  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
aristocracy,  produced  the  same  result  as  in  other  slaveholding 
nations.  No  nation  has  ever  existed  whete  so  f;reat  a  proportioa 
of  the  people  were  slaves ;  and  yet  the  genius  of  the  Poles 
resisted  the  crushing  influence  of  this  national  calamity,  with 
more  success,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  ancient  Oreeoe  or 
Rome.  The  Poles  commenced  their  harharous  society  with 
nearly  the  same  state  of  civilization  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitanis 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  ;  and  as  late  as  the  fifth  oentory, 
Polish  society  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  Bngknd,  France,  Qer^ 
many,  and  the  other  nations  of  modem  Europe,  excepting  a  few 
favored  towns,  whei«  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisation  made  the 
difference.  Considering  their  means,  which  were  comparativnly 
few,  and  their  misfortunes,  which  were  nmny  and  lasting,  Polish 
society  has  manifested  an  elastieity,  a  genius,  and  progression, 
which  leaves  them  at  the  present  day  not  more  than  one  century 
behind  the  most  polished  nations  of  £ur<^e,  a  difference  which 
their  misfortunes  and  unmerited  injuries  from  others  iroM 
naturally  make  independent  of  their  own  vices,  an  important  fitet 
in  the  history  of  Poland  which  justly  entitles  them  to  the  pity 
and  forgiveness  of  all  nation^ 

In  political  comparisons  with  other  nations,  Poland  suffers 
more  severely.  After  making  all  due  allowances  for  their  politi- 
cal misfortuiies  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  for  which  tboy 
are  not  responsible  ;  and  after  liberally  deducting  from  their  dark 
and  long  catalogue  of  vices,  such  errors  as  th^  might  naturally 
fall  into  without  criminality  co  their  part,  and  after  charging  to 
the  account  of  others,  those  injuries  which  were  unjustly  mflietcd 
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upon  them  Hy  their  enemiee,  still  their  remaining  national  vices, 
so  criminal  and  foolish,  find  no  forgiveness  without  repentance 
and  reform.  The  wilfnl  obstinacy  of  the  nobilifrfr  in  rejecting  all 
salutary  reforms,  and  refusing  to  adopt  the  majority  principle  of 
law  and  government,  their  supreme  selfi^neas  and  treasonable 
conduct  in  selling  the  crown  and  country  to  foreign  princes,  for 
the  unworthy  purpose  of  def^ting  their  Polish  rivals,  were  volun- 
tary crimes  which  fallen  humanity  is  slow  to  forgive.  The 
political  vices,  errors,  misfortunes,  and  sufferings  of  Poland, 
exceeded  perhaps  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem  ;  and  ^e 
cause  of  tiiem  all  was  their  pernicious  liberum  veto.  Had  tiiey 
early  adopted  the  principle  of  being  ruled  by  the  majority, 
as  in  England  or  America,  the  nation  would  have  progressed  and 
gradually  reformed  its  other  political  errors,  as  in  G-ermany  and 
France. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Poland,  though  they  might  have 
been  improved,  were  far  infsrior  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  even  Africa  on  the  Nile.  A  limited  sea-coast  on 
the  Baltic,  and  a  river  commerce  confined  principally  to  the  Vis- 
tula,—without  canals,  railroads,  or  good  roads  of  any  kinds,  toge- 
ther with  the  false  policy  of  the  nobility  in  neglecting  and  despis- 
ing all  trades,  professions,  and  business,  except  the  profession  of 
arms, — left  tiiem  far  in  the  rear  of  their  European  neighbors  on 
the  south  and  west.  The  commerce  of  a  nation  is  the  exponent 
of  the  people's  prosperity.  Wherever  commerce  goes,  popula- 
tion, wealth,  talent^  civilization,  learning,  morals,  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  follow  in  their  train, — ^where  commerce  stops, 
they  stay, — and  where  commerce  departs,  they  depart ;  and  with 
the  rise  and  fiall  of  commerce,  nations  rise  and  fall.  Babylon, 
Egypt^  Jerusalem,  GreeoC)  and  Borne,  all  flouctsfaed  and  perished 
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with  their  commerce.  And  one  of  the  principal  difitingnishmg 
features  between  the  rising  and  falling  nations  of  the  world  at 
the  present  day,  is  their  commerce. 

In  literary  comparisons,  Poland  was  only  excelled  by  two  an- 
cient nations,  Greece  and  Bome> — and  among  modem  states,  she 
now  stands  the  sixth  nation  in  the  world,  and  inferior  only  to  the 
North  American  Union,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
In  the  time  of  Copernicus,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Poland,  eren 
at  that  day,  was  not  exceHed  in  the  literary  attainments  of  the 
nobility,  except  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  a  few  limited  towns 
and  institutions  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  And  if  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  great  achieyements  of  Copemicns,  and 
estimate  their  unlimited  influence  on  the  literature  of  otiier  na- 
tions, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Poland  in  her  literary  com- 
parisons was  not  in  fact,  in  the  glory  of  Copernicus,  equal  to  any 
nation  then  on  earth.  Their  fatal  error  was,  they  neglected  the 
education  of  the  masses ;  a  mistaken  policy  which  sooner  or  later 
ruins  eyery  nation  that  adopts  it.  In  military  tactics,  Poland,  in 
the  reign  of  Sobieski,  had  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals  in  the 
world ;  and  in  natural  talent  for  literary  pursuits,  the  Poles  haye 
neyer  been  excelled  by  any  people. 

The  religious  comparison  of  nations  is  both  a  mekneholy  and 
delicate  subject.  But  so  far  as  it  affects  the  fall  of  Poland,  it 
ties  directly  in  our  path,  and  beyond  this  it  is  neither  our  pro* 
yince  nor  disposition  to  trayel.  There  is  no  resisting  the  oonchx- 
sion,  that  the  religion  of  Poland  was  one  of  ihe  principal  causes 
of  the  nation's  ruin ;  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  Ciiiholio 
churches,  and  more  particularly  the  Jesuits,  were  the  principal 
actors.  Paganism  in  aU  ages  and  nations,  has  preyented  social 
improyement  and  national  progression.     The  Greek  and  Roman 
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ehnrefaes,  ae  re^gimia  institotioiis,  hava  never  been  aaoeeasfol  in 
tkeir  politiMl  eontrgl  of  the  aiyrs  of  stete.  It  is  not  neoefloary 
to  deny,  that  in  some  instances  they  haine  been  nseful  and  con- 
necting Hnkfl  betireen  Paganism  and  Christiaoitj ;  and  in  some 
instances  have  fnrnisbed  the  state  with  nsefal  mstitutions,  and 
aided  the  canse  el  leaming.  Bat  it  is  equally  true,  and  no  fkct 
appears  better  authenticated  and  more  prominent  in  history,  than 
this ; — ^both  the  G-reek  and  Koman  church,  which  are  subetan- 
tiaily  the  same  thing,  have  nerer  been  snccessful  in  ihe  science 
and  art  of  civil  government.  No  fartiier  evidence  of  this  lamen- 
table fact  is  necessary,  than  a  simple  eomparison  between  the 
nations  whioh  have  adopted  the  G^reek  and  Roman  f&ith  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Protestant  nations  which  have  ekhbraced  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  on  the  other.  The  Papal  states  nnd^  the 
o<mtrol  of  the  former,  are  Qreece,  Rome,  modem  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Slavic  nations  on  the  eastern 
hemisphere  ;  and  Mezioo,  Central  America,  and  South  America, 
on  the  western  continent.  The  Protestant  nations  where  the 
eiq>eriment  has  been  fully  tried  are,  the  North  American  States, 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Switserland ;  and  the  further 
comparison  is  left  for  the  reader. 

In  finally  summing  up  all  the  comparative  views  of  Poland  and 
oiher  nations,  we  find  only  ten  nations,  among  more  than  one 
thousand,  who  have  Uved  and  died,  and  still  exist,  since  the  first 
organisation  of  civil  sodety,  who  have  ever  excelled  Poland  ;  and 
it  reuams  to  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  whether  the  tenth  na- 
tion of  the  globe,  possessing  the  talents  and  merits  of  Poland, 
eihall  be  forever  doomed  to  slavery,  or  restored  to  her  lawful 
r^hto  and  standing  among  the  natione. 

Were  it  necessary  to  trace  the  comparison  of  fallen  nations 
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any  fiirther,  and  tlie  eauflOB  wkioli  oonspired  in  tkeir  rain,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  similar  fate  of  Poland  and  Rome  would  oompleie 
the  analogy.  Without  doubt,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Emptfe  is 
one  of  the  ZDost  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and 
its  causes  should  be  well  considered.  Althongh  eetemporary 
writers  have  given  us  very  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  causes  of  this  momentous  event,  yet  at  the  groat 
distance  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  philosophy  finds 
ample  materials  on  record,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  national 
catastrophe,  and  pronounce  a  true  verdict.  The  conquest  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths,  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  events  since  the  deluge.  Alihou^  its  causes  are 
multifarious,  and  seem  almost  miraculous,  yet  modem  philosophy 
dispels  all  the  clouds  and  mystery  which  for  so  many  centuries 
have  shrouded  and  benighted  the  question.  That  the  nOTthem 
hordes,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  should  possess  such 
immense  power,  as  to  enable  them  after  being  so  long  and  so  re* 
peatedly  repelled  by  the  Roman  armies,  finally  to  triumph  over 
the  world-famed  empire ;  that  the  strength  of  the  empire  should 
be  60  completely  paralyzed  during  the  northern  invasions,  as  to 
render  them  the  feeble  and  easy  prey  of  those  ihey  had  so  long 
and  frequently  subdued,  are  facts  which  have  ever  been  viewed 
with  thrilling  interest,  by  every  etti^sen,  who  reasons  analogically 
from  cause  to  effect.  The  ancient  writers  content  tbemaelves 
with  saying  that  the  people  became  corrupt ;  that  they  lost  their 
military  courage  ;  that  the  recruitii^  of  the  legions  from  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  nation  became  an  impossibility  ;  and  that  the 
Bemi-barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontiers  were  not  reliable  for  the 
Roman  Republic.    All  this  is  well  said,  as  far  as  it  goes, — but  i| 
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does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  matter,  nor  furnish  any  saiiflfactoiy 
Mention  of  the  difficulty. 

To  modem  inTestigation,  this  matter  appears  in  a  ybtj  difiercnt 
light.  A  very  little  reflection  cannot  fail  to  show  that  there  are 
oanses  fying  far  bade  of  all  this,  which  most  be  consulted  in  solv- 
ing this  question.  No  ordinary  or  sudden  impulse  could  convert, 
in  BO  short  a  period,  such  a  race  of  conquerors  into  a  nation  of 
slaves.  No  sudden  power  could  put  the  invincible  legions  to 
flight  before  the  ignorant,  half-starved,  and  half-naked  barbarians, 
and  convert  the  civilised  world  into  a  savage  community.  All 
thb  does  not  inform  us  what  prevented  a  national  revenue  from 
bemg  raised  in  the  third  or  fourth,  as  well  as  the  first  or  second 
centn^es.  No  one  doubts  fbr  a  moment,  that  corruption  in  its 
worst  form  had  pervaded  the  higher  ranks  of  Roman  sooiety  from 
the  emperor  downward.  But  these  are  the  vices  of  the  exalted 
and  affluent  only ;  they  never  have,  and  never  wiU  extend  gene- 
rally to  the  great  body  of  the  community,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
the  masses  do  not  possess  them,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of 
purchasing  them.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  it  was  in  the 
lower  ranks  that  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption intrenched  itself. 

L<mg  before  the  race  of  the  Patricians  had  become  extinct,  the 
free  cultivators  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  fields  and  rural 
districts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  slaves  had  taken  their  place. 
Statesmen  and  generals  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  most  un- 
daunted daring  frequently  arose ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  inef- 
fectual, for  the  reason  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  sturdy  race  of 
followers  for  a  soldiery,  among  a  population  of  slaves.  The 
legionary  Italian  soldiers,  who  fought  under  Caasar  and  his  sue- 
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eossors,  were  not  found  ;  and  tiieir  places  were  yery  imperfeiitij 
supplied,  by  the  rude  Dacian,  the  hardy  German,  and  the  faith* 
less,  fickle  G-oth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  vithin  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  so  completely  paralyzed  that  they 
ceased  to  make  any  resistance  to  the  northern  invaders  ;  and  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  empire  were  for  several  generations  sus- 
tained principally  by  the  heroic  ^fbrts  of  individual  leaders, 
Belisarius,  Narses,  Julian,  Aurelian,  Constantino,  and  many 
others, — whose  renown,  although  it  failed  to  rouse  the  inactive, 
vicious  inhabitants  to  warlike  efibrts,  yet  it  attracted  military  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  their  illustrious  standards. 
The  question  again  returns,  what  weakened  and  destroyed  the 
rural  population  ?  Certainly  it  could  not  be  luxury ;  on  the 
contrary  they  were  perishing  with  squalid  poverty  and  pinching 
hunger, — crushed  with  overwhelming  taxes,  which  in  Gaul,  in  tiie 
time  of  Constantino,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars on  every  freeman.  What  was  it  then,  which  caused  this 
general  depopulation,  corruption,  and  weakness  }  Let  us  look  at 
the  fEusts  for  the  solution. 

If  we  follow  the  history  of  Rome  as  she  extended  her  power 
and  dominions,  we  shall  find  her  ever  engaged  in  the  ruinous 
work  of  conquering  and  founding  cities.  Their  battles  were 
fought  with  cities ;  iheir  treaties  were  made  with  cities ;  their 
colonies  emigrated  to  cities  ;  and  in  fiict,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Roman  conquests  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  t^e  history  of  the 
conquest  and  foundation  of  numerous  cities,  regardless  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  nations  of  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  Asia, 
where  rural  society  was  diffused  through  the  country  with  more 
equanimity,  and  much  less  concentrated  in  cities,  the  Roman 
power,  as  it  expanded  itself  there,  was  neoessarily  compelled  to 


aBSoaie  a  mote  ezpanded  oharaoter  i^m  tbe  OBtset ;  baft  in  1^ 
European  eoimftries,  ike  foundaiioD  aad  oonqnest  of  towns  waa 
the  hei^t  of  Roman  ambition.  Tbe  progress  of  Boman  arms  in 
Gaol,  Spain,  and  Italy,  met  witiii  little  or  no  resistanoe,  exe^t 
from  the  towns,  which  were  generally  founded  or  garrisoned  by 
the  legions,  or  strengthened  by  colonies,  to  keep  them  ^en  van- 
qnished  in  a  state  of  subjection.  The  large  roads  were  o<mstnicted 
by  the  empire  from  one  town  to  another,  for  the  aooommodatioii 
of  the  annies ;  without  the  fieusilities  of  cross-roads  for  the  oonye- 
nience  of  the  common  people,  who  are  the  very  soul  and  life  of 
modem  commeroe. 

The  Boman  provinces  no  where  presented  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  modem  Europe  and  America^  so  richly  variegated  with 
fields,  lawns,  and  forests ;  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  small  vil- 
lages, churches,  monuments,  castles,  villas,  and  cottages,  which 
now  cover  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  dominion.  And  of  all 
the  immense  wealth  and  splendor  of  their  ancient  cities,  which 
forever  ezhaust'ed  all  the  hard  earnings  of  the  producers  and 
made  slaves  of  the  masses,  the  eternal  city  has  bequeathed  ua 
nothing  except  a  few  fragments  of  urban  antiquity,  as  a  lasting 
memento  of  its  municipal  character  and  aristocratio  folly,  that 
monster  of  antiquity,  which  devoured  all  the  rural  interests  of  the 
country — the  vitals  of  every  nation.  Such  was  the  peculiar 
organization  of  Roman  society  in  Europe,  consisting  of  a  vast 
conglomeration  of  cities,  each  having  its  own  exclusive  and  depen- 
dent territory  ;  yet  all  jealously  independent  of  each  other,  that 
a  central  and  absolute  government  to  bind  them  together,  and 
control  them  as  a  whole,  was  indispensably  necessary.  The 
former  evils  necessarily  led  to  the  latter,  without  leaving  any 
choico.of  evils.     One  muaicipality  in  Borne  might  confer  the 


world  rtrj  nalj ;  bnt  to  retain  the  oonqnest,  oontiana  tlie  snb- 
jeotion,  govern  and  provide  &r  the  niimeronB  mnta  of  all  ita 
variouB  parta,  ia  the  diffionltj'  vhioli  no  genins  haa  ever  been 
able  to  lannonBt.  The  bnaiDeBs  of  monopoly  freqnentlj  works 
very  well  on  a  amall  scale ;  bat  when  it  In  applied  to  the  eon- 
quest  and  anbjt^tioa  of  niktions,  Uie  work  baa  always  been 
disaatroae  to  all  parties.  And  this  was  felt  so  seQBibly  by  the 
Roman  statesmen,  that  it  led  to  the  abuidonment  of  repnUioan 
principles,  and  (he  oonoeqnent  adoption  of  a  itrong,  oontraeted, 
and  (yraoiucal  government,  under  the  emperors,  as  a  natoral  con- 
seqnenoe  of  ne^aedng  the  interest  of  the  masBca.  This 
oentraliied  despotism,  at  first,  seemed  to  work  well,  and  obtained 
great  popularity  in  restraining  and  regulating,  for  a  time,  all  the 
incoherent  members  of  the  vast  domiDioQ  ;  and  all  classes  hailed 
with  joy  the  novel  idea  of  a  central,  irresistible  authority,  as  a 
substitute  for  Roman  liberty,  unmindful  of  the  awfnl  sequel 
whioh  was  to  follow.  But  when  the  novelty  of  the  system  had 
passed  over,  when  the  vigor  of  the  central  power  had  constantly 
deoliaed  during  a  coarse  of  ages,  depleted  and  exhansted  from  a 
continual  pressnre  of  cxterual  warfare,  and  the  weakness  of 
internal  misrule  and  corruption,  without  a  free,  educated,  and 
virtuous  rural  population  to  snstuo  the  conntry,  this  necessity 
fer  a  rigorous  and  tyrannical  government  was  no  longer  felt ;  tho 
capital  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  the  provinces,  but  was 
actually  depcDdeut  on  them  for  protection  and  support,  weak  and 
enslaved  as  they  were. 

For  the  long  period  of  four  centuries,  the  waning  central  power 
of  the  emperors  incessantly  struggled  against  this  increasing 
debility  and  approaching  dissolution.  But  at  last,  that  awful  day 
of  judgment  in  tho  history  of  crime,  which  is  so  sure  to  como, 
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when  ^6  culprits  tarn  their  "vrw^om  a^pkist  e«eb  el^er,  nd 
sheathe  them  in  iheir  <mn  bosoms,  arrited.  AS  ^  art  and 
practised  skill  df  dei^otism,  which  had  for  oeatories  mkd  Iha 
careiess,  slavish  smUitiide,  lost  all  its  oontroUiBg  power  o?er  an 
ignorant  and  abased  people,  and  the  hnge  and  onwiefldj  body  of 
the  massive  goremment  could  no  longer  keep  itself  togetiier. 
Consequently,  in  &e  fourth  oentory,  it  necessarily  and  ahMoal 
Tolnntarily ,  was  disvaited  and  hrdicen  into  fn^^mente ;  die  baiha* 
rians,  who  for  a  long  time  had  beea  aazioosly  ea^otaig  and 
•desiring  the  final  dissolution  of  ^ir  only  formadaUe  enemy, 
gladly  mshed  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  from  ifi  foartarsi 
where  they  met  with  little  or  no  resisfanee  from  the  eahanated, 
imbecile,  careless,  slavish  provfaees  from  within ;  the  namereiM 
cities  manifested  ho  regard  for  the  public  welfare ;  and,  like  thtt 
unfortunate,  panic-Btrieken  tenants  of  a  shipwreck,  each  one 
seised  his  last  plank,  and  provided  only  for  his  mdividiial  safo^, 
regardless  of  the  general  weal.  Henoo,  we  find,  on  the  final  di»> 
solution  of  the  empire,  the  same  general  state  of  society  as  at 
its  birth.  The  imperial  authority  was  di^aced,  deq;iised,  and 
trampled  in  the  dust ;  while  the  munic^^  institutions  alone  sur- 
vived the  crushing  disaster  of  the  general  government.  An4 
this  accounts  for  the  literary  phenomenon  which  everywhere  fills 
the  pages  of  Soman  historians,  that  only  two  prevalent  and  all* 
absorbing  ideas  pervaded  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  sequel  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  namely — cities^  and  a 
municipal  organization  everywhere  established  ;  and  besides  this, 
the  recollection  of  the  awful  majesty  of  the  emperor,  <^  a  far  di^ 
tant,  unseen,  but  sacred  and  irresistible  power  ;  and  these  are  the 
prominent,  leading  thoughts  of  Roman  history  and  song.  They 
are  the   two   all-absorbing  ideas  which   Roman  literature  has 


huided  don  te  u.  On  di«  om  hmd  Aa  mmnnpal  power,  id 
nW,  ooatomi,  and  prino^ee  of  lAertj,  an  reoordad  and  amig ; 
«kI  tiie  other, «  eommoo,  ganat^and  nril  l^;iaUtioii,  oooplad 
witb  die  idea  of  abaoJirte  power,  of  awfiil  and  a^ond  mi^cBtj, 
together  with  the  pritte^>lea  of  despotjaDL  and  lerTttDde.* 

The  oawea  which  prodaood  tUs  extraordinary,  and  apparoitl; 
uaflooimtahls  depopulation  of  ^e  tual  diatriflta  in  Italy,  GanI, 
Spun,  and  all  the  Euopean  prorinee*  of  ih»  Boman  omptre, 
ware  the  natnral  and  nnavnidable  oonaeqaeaoe  of  the  nnuuoipal 
Byaten,  vriiiah  wuvBruU;  preiailed  thronghoot  the  enipire,  aad 
fortatA  the  bama  of  Roman  eiviliaation ;  a  ^stea  of  nrbaa 
uonopoly  and  nnirietpal  extortion,  which  rained  all  the  Mien 
oationB  of  antiqnity,  and  ia  eenataatlj  nndennining  Ibe  Tm^iiih 
goTernment,  ud  oontoibated  its  fntl  ahare  in  the  fall  of  Poland. 
This  Bjitem  ia  nanifrat  in  tie  meat  glarii^  oolora,  in  the  minoai 
polioy  of  impoaiDg  a  eertain  £xed  dntj  or  tax  aa  a  harden  «n 
each  niDnioipaht;,  to  he  laiaed  hy  its  own  mombera,  without  wy 
diminution,  except  nnder  the  moat  apeoial  oiranmataaoea  and 
rigoroos  Bonitiny,  and  on  the  expreia  exemption  of  the  emperor. 
Had  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  been  free,  and  the  empire  proa- 
perooB,  thia  fixity  and  immnlability  of  -itnpodt  would  have  been 
one  of  1^  gieateat  bleauHga,  iuMead  of  a  great  ourae.  Iho 
taxalicm  of  elafes  haa  erer-been  a  fmlnra,  both  in  a  peonniaiy 
and  Btonl  point  of  view-  In  a  regnlar,  orderly  goremment,  • 
eertain  and  rateable  tax  in  proportion  to  the  property  of  eaoh 
free  oitiaen,  ia  one  of  the  ohief  bidwuJu  of  the  goremment, 
Bnt  in  Rome,  when  the  empire  waa  baaieged  and  invaded  from 
all  qoartera,  where  thi  isTadera  ware  dafly  beoomiog  vaore  preoa- 
*  Gdcot's  Bfyi  on  At  Hiitoiy  of  ^Fntcee ;  Goizot'i  European  CItIU- 
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jng  and  rapaoKHia,  where  ihe  legions  Dad  so  kmg  been  oontnAd 
within  the  comptan^tiwelj  Barrow  limits  of  ^eir  own  sterile  teni- 
tories,  while  the  dtsastersy  ooDstantlj  growing  more  frequent  and 
serions,  were  laying  waste  the  frontier  proyinoes,  this  sprtem  of 
exorbitant  taxation  beoame  the  most  dreadfbl  of  all  sooarges. 

And  the  reason  is  most  obrions,  when  we  consider  that  the 
assessment  on  each  district  was  fixed,  and  soareelj  ever  safiered 
anj  abatement ;  and  of  course,  every  disaster  increased  the  bur- 
den on  the  sorrivors  who  had  fortonately  escaped  it ;  until  thej 
were  so  bent  down  nnder  such  an  accnmnlated  weight  of  taxation, 
that  the  few  remaining  freemen  who  were  left  alone  to  bear  tke 
onerous    burden  of   taxation,  were  crashed^  and   with    then 
perished  commerce,  and  every  branch  of  produotiTe  industry. 
It  was  the  same  state  of  things  as  if  all  the  farmers  in  England 
alkd  Ameriea  were  bound  to  pay  annually  the  same  amount  of 
rent  and  taxes  to  1;he  landlords  and  goyemment,  including  the 
rent  and  taxes  of  the  many  thousands  who  had  become  ineolvent, 
by  the  commercial  misfortunes  of  die  hard  and  dark  years  of 
1837  and  1838 ;  although  the  misfortunes  of  the  modem  natioiis 
were  nothing  as  severe  as  in  Rome,  for  the  reason  that  a  general 
time  of  peace,  health,  and  plenty  prevailed  under  the  wise  a&d 
Ibstering  oare  of  the  two  best  governments  known  in  blstory. 
But  a  truthful  history  must  necessarily  swell  the  nuraber  of 
Roman  misfortunes  still  farther.     The  ruinous  effect  which  the 
fr^  circulation  of  grain  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world  liiad. 
in  depressing  the  agrieolture  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Greeee,   mixst 
be  added.    The  Roman  farmers  were  unable  to  compote   wiih. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Sicily,  which  were  then  the  granaries  of   tlie 
world,  where  the  labors  of  the  husbandmen  were  rewarded  a  hiux- 
dred  fold,  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  salubrious    clinutte. 
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and  the  riches  of  the  soil  protected  by  goTenUDont.  This  not 
odds  in  the  scale  of  oompetition  turned  sgtunst  GanI,  whero  ths 
ravages  of  war  and  the  miseries  of  govemment  gave  tlie  agrionl- 
turists  an  inorease  only  of  Beren-fold ;  while  Italy,  iriiere  it 
seldom  exceeded  twelve,  and  Spain  where  it  was  never  so  high, 
fell  in  the  unequal  straggle.  The  Roman  poets  and  historia&s 
bewail  in  lines  and  verses  of  deep-toned  woe,  that  the  mistress  of 
the  world  had  become  helplessly  dependent  for  her  daily  liread, 
on  the  turbid,  flnctoating  floods  of  the  Nile. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  Italian  and  QoHiio  farmers, 
unable  to  compete  with  the  cheap  grain  raised  in  the  more  fertiltt 
and  qniet  regions  of  the  south,  gradoally  retired  from  the  oneqnal 
contest,  and  devoted  their  extensive  estates  to  pastnrage,  because 
live  cattle  and  dairy  prodnoe  conld  not  bear  the  expense  of  being 
shipped  from  Africa.  The  final  oatastropbe  of  this  national 
drama  was,  the  agricoltorisla  and  the  legions  disappeared  in  the 
fields,  and  were  lost  in  the  ignorant,  indolent,  and  vicions  crowd 
of  urban  oitiiens,  who  were  dependent  for  their  snbsistenoe  on 
die  tribute  of  com  brought  from  £gypt  and  Lybia  by  tbe  R<mian 
government,  to  save  the  people  from  starvation.  This  last  resort 
so  greatly  augmented  the  bordena  npon  tboae  who  remained  in 
the  rural  dbtriots,  and  were  compelled  by  law  td  pay  the  rent 
and  taxes  of  those  vho  had  &iled,  and  fled  from  the  plough  ta 
flie  cities,  that  the  few  remaining  onltiv&tora  fcH,  and  with  diem 
the  Roman  empire.  So  fatd  was  this  mnniBipal  policy,  so 
powerftil  was  tbe  opwation  of  these  two  oanse^— the  ligorons, 
exorbitant  state  taxes  and  rents,  and  the  oonstastly  declroing 
prioes,  owing  to  the  vaat  import  from  the  mora  f»vored  and  &ait- 
fol  agriooltnral  regions,  that  they  more  than  equalled  tbe  eflecta 
of  tbe  ranges  (rf  tlw  barWiaos  bi  tbe  froidMr  promces,  which 
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Irere  exposed  to  iiuir  predatory  inciiTsioiie.  Henee  we  find  Aai 
the  depopulation  of  the  mral  districts,  and  the  squalid  poverty 
and  de^^raded  armies  of  the  urban  towns  were  as  extenavc  and 
eomplete  in  Italy  and  Oaai,  before  a  barbarian  had  fired  a  build- 
ing) passed  the  Alps,  or  ferried  the  Rhine,  as  in  the  desolated 
plams  between  the  Alps,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube,  which 
had  been  long  previously  ravaged  by  the  armies  of  the  northern 
hordes. 

To  all  these  ruinous  causes,  must  be  added  domestic  slavery,  as 
the  iktal  make-weight  in  the  down&U  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  most  authentio  aeoounts  which  history  has  loft  us  in  relation 
lo  Roman  slavery,  the  number  of  slaves  throughout  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  empire  in  its  latter  days,  were  at  least  equal  to 
file  whole  number  of  freemen.  This  is  Gibbon'^  lowest  estimate. 
And  it  presents  the  horrid  and  soul-stirring  spectacle,  that  one 
half  of  the  whole  bhabilants  w«re  in  a  state  of  degraded  servi- 
tude, and  as  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  souls 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  sixty  millions  were  in  that  wretched 
condition.  There  is  good  reason  to  belieTe  that  the  whole  mum* 
her  of  slaves  throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  much  greater 
iSiMJk  this  eslSmate,  amounting  to  at  least  double  the  whole  nunJber 
6t  freemen  In  tte  thne  ol  Claudius  the  emporor,.  the  number 
of  citoens  hi  the  emphre  was  found  to  be  only  six  nuUion  niaa 
hundred  and  forty-five  thoussnd  men,,  who,  together  with  their 
families,  might  amount  to  twenty  millions  of  SMils;  and  the 
whole  number  of  freemen  was  about  double  that  of  the  citisena. 
In  the  time  of  Plhiy,  one  frunily  alons  eontaitted  four  thoosand 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaiw.  But  if  wn  take  the  number  of 
slaves,  according  to  Oibbon,  at  only  half  the  entire  pq^ulation^ 
this  prodigious  abstraction  eif  the  slaves  would  reduce  the  phy- 


rfefti  knd  moni  streDgtli  of  the  gorermnent  to  an  imbecility 
miwordij  of  the  Boman  mme,  and  to  a  weakness  which  oonld 
not  resist  the  inferior  toe  of  the  noHhem  forests.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  state  of  Roman  and  Polish  society,  it  is  only 
ncoeesary  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  in  Bnrope  and 
Amerioa  at  the  present  time,  if  half  the  people,  and  perhaps  two 
thirds,  as  in  Borne,  or  fimrteen  fifteenths,  aa  in  Poland,  were 
dependent  on  pnbHo  chari^  for  th«r  daily  sostenance,  as  misera- 
ble slaves,  reqwring  the  constant  restraints  of  the  most  rigorons 
laws  to  prevent  their  orimcs,  nnworthy  of  eon&dence,  and  neither 
adding  a  ringle  individnal  to  the  mnater-raUs  of  the  legions,  nor 
the  reliable  tax-paying  inhalntanta.  How  long  oonid  the  govern- 
ment of  England  and  America  stand,  with  all  the  snparior  advan- 
tages which  the  nmeteenth  centorj  has  brought  to  their  aid,  after 
the  onmnlative  experience  of  nearly  six  thousand  yean,  sabjected 
to  the  ooDstant  action  of  similar  canees,  so  rainons  in  their  con- 
seqaenoes } 

Thronghont  all  the  dominions  of  the  world-wide  Roman  em- 
pire, we  sec  a  vast  and  unwieldy  kingdom,  exposed  on  every  mdo  to 
the  oonstant  invasions  of  the  savage  and  hostale  nations  of  the 
northern  wilderness, — daily  increasing  in  nombers  and  angment- 
ing  in  military  Aill ;  a  fixed  taxation  eonstantly  growing  mora 
oSennve  and  oppressive,  fbr  which  the  whole  free  inhabitants  of 
every  numicipali^  were  jointly  and  ssveraUy  responnhle,  for  the 
support  of  the  increasing  military  establishment  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  perils  ;  an  igrioulture  daily  and  rapidly  defining,  until 
at  lengtii  it  becomes  extinot,  even  in  the  very  heart  and  cen- 
tral province  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  orerwhelming  deluge  of 
cheap  grain  from  the  fertile  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  wafted 
over  the  waton  «f  the  Heditarnmean.     Mnltitudea  of  riotous. 
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starving,  turbulent  freemen  in  crowded  cities,  who  were  dafly 
quieted  and  restrained  m  indolence  and  vice,  by  the  distribution 
of  provisions  at  the  public  expense,  from  the  imperial  store-houses, 
every  meal ;  where  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole  population  are 
the  slaves  of  the  other  third,  who  have  no  better  or  surer  toEiore 
to  life  than  the  passion  and  caprice  of  their  merciless  tyrants ; 
where  the  entire  population,  except  a  few  aristocrats  who  live  on 
the  heart's  blood  of  the  body  politic,  are  weary  of  the  govern- 
ment, disgusted  with  its  miserable  policy,  angered  by  extortion- 
ate taxes,  and  manacled  by  the  chains  of  slavery, — ^without  educa- 
tion, morals,  or  the  Christian  religion.  Such  is  the  picture 
which  history  has  drawn  of  the  former  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
its  declining  dominions.* 


Section  II. 

COMPARISON   OF   POLAND   AND   AUERICA. 

It  now  remains  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Poland  and 
America.  The  Ml  of  the  American  Union  has  long  been  the  fa- 
vorite theme  of  European  critics,  statesmen,  poets,  and  historians ; 
among  whom  Alison  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous and  prophetic.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  America 
has  no  other  or  better  principles  of  stability  than  the  '^  safety  valve 
oi  the  back  settlements."  But  it  will  be  found  on  fair  and  close 
examination,  that  instead  of  the  American  government  being 
founded  on  principles  similar  to  Poland,  it  contains  more  and 
better  elements  of  stability,  than  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  an- 
dent  or  modem.     The  history  of  the  American  Republic  shows 

*  Ouizot'fi  Essays  cm  the  Hist-  of  France* 
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a  gOTemment  conthraftUj  growing  stronger,  wiser,  stid  betier,  bolk 
m  prosperilgr  and  adversity;  like  tlie  stordy  oak  oa  tbe  lofty 
mountain-top,  where  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  the  balmy  dews 
of  heaven,  the  violenoe  of  the  tempest,  and  the  dsshing  thnnder* 
bolts,  all  unitedly  conspm  in  eammg  it  to  strike  its  roots  deeper 
and  firmer  in  its  native  soil. 

All  ereation  sparkles  with  immortality.  Every  page  in  the 
book  of  nature  reveals  it,  the  poetiy  of  nature  sings  it,  and  the 
musical  spheres  join  the  ehoras.  Infinite  space  is  filled  with  evi- 
dence, that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  with  the  mortal  eadcel 
that  contains  it.  And,  even  if  the  lesst  doubt  of  man's  immor« 
tality  remained,  after  a  full  survey  of  creation,  the  Divine  Reoorft 
relieves  us  from  all  embarrassment^  and  reveals  the  preoiout 
truth  in  language  clear  as  the  aun.  But  the  soul  is  not  the  only 
immortality  in  the  universe  of  God.  There  are  certain  eIemen-> 
tary  principles  of  moral  excellence,  certam  fundamental  laws  of. 
existence,  by  which  int^ligent  beings  will  always  be  governed,-— 
whose  perpetuity  will  ever  run  parallel  with  the  immortality  of 
man.  These  eternal  principles,  eomiffehending  love  to  Ood,  and 
love  to  man, — ^together  with  equal  justtoe,  pure  bcBevolenoe,  and 
other  kindred  laws, — ^iridch  are  reflections  caught  by  this  world 
from  the  Deity  Himself^-^are  the  elements  of  all  moral  worth 
found  on  earth.  And  although  this  globe  seems  destined  t^ 
undergo  great  Ganges,  before  it  reaches  that  more  perfect  state 
of  existence,  when  it  may  become  ^^  a  new  heaven  and  a  nev 
earth,"  aoeording  to  the  inttmations  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  yel 
all  earthly  things  contain  certain. dements  of  staHtitpy  which  con* 
trol  their  duration,  in  prc^Knrtion  as  the  laws  of  their  existence  are 
obeyed  or  violated.     Wherever  we  turn  our  'eyes  or  direct  odat 

thoughts,  we  find  all  beings  and  things  governed  by  fixed  laws^ 
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lUider  HkB  tobtrol  ^di6  Deit^^-'tlM  Qreat  Fii»i  Caiuie  and  Go7- 
eriMr  of  all  worlds.  Aad  the  profiperitj  or  adroimty  of  all  oivQ 
iuiitatio&s,  is  ever  in  prop<Hrtion  to  their  ooi^rmity  to  the  true 
km  f)i  thohr  nature  Tluvi^^h  the  history  of  this  irorld  is  fifled 
irKh  eha&ge  and  mutabflitj,  alternately  eitatiag  our  smiles  of  joy, 
and  tears  of  woe  ;  yet,  amidst  all  its  mntatioas,  Tioissitadeey 
aad  seqnenoes,  we  hays  the  oansolatiott  to  ind  certain  elementa 
efitabUitf  stantped  more  or  lees  oonspicttonsly  on  all  creation. 

hi  the  mineral  kingdom^  the  law  of  stability  can  be  dearly 
traoed  firom  the  origin  of  ereation.  The  elements  and  laws  of 
Bwtter,  so  far  as  hnman  research  extends^  are  the  same  now,  aa 
Ihey  were  m  the  mcipient  stages  of  ereation ;  when  the  earth  wao 
without  ai^  other  form  tluna  a  chaotic  or  nebnlons  eadatenee. 
And  after  all  the  snoeessive  changes,  throi^  which  worlds  and 
tileir  millions  of  vegetables  and  animal  inhabitants  hare  passed, 
ftr  m«re  thnn  soc  thonsand  years,  not  the  sHghiest  evidence  ia 
fennd  that  a  single  particle  of  matter  has  ever  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed* Gedogy  reveals  to  as  the  interesting  fact,  that  all  the 
snoeessiTe  fomatians  of  the  globe,  which  have  ocenpied  mord 
than  sirty  oentanea  in  reaching  Aelr  present  development,  re- 
main snbetantidly  the  same  as  when  the  Great  Architect  first 
cbpoHted  Aem  in  their  beds,  during  the  snecesstve  ages  of  Hitf 
migtof  works ;  excepting  tiie  changes  caused  by  volcanic  action, 
aad  otber  physical  ageades.  The  bold  gramte  mountains,  whoso 
towering  peaks  hsre  piern.ed  tiie  clouds  for  coitdries,  are  eom^ 
posed  of  ^  same  maieriak  as  eadsted  in  their  kindred  roioks,  m 
the  fiiat  fsFrmatioa  of  the  eartli  ^  and  wherever  they  have  been 
pulverind  by  the  hand  of  time,  wo  find  the  partides  which  ori^n-' 
ally  oon^poasd  tfaBm,>seiantiftcaiiy  mingied  with  the  fertile  plaina 
bebw. 


The  nmfl  bnr  of  stalnlHy  praTK^a  tbrot^hoot  ril  Ae  •cnafless 
bodies  of  spsoB,  and  binds  them  nU  together  in  one  hmooniotLi 
eystem.  Astronomeri  bare  mtobed  in  Tiin  tor  oeatnriei,  to  Ind 
Bome  £BOord  in  the  harmony  of  the  spheres, — some  iMds  of  ap- 
proaohii^  iKssolation  in  the  system  of  worlils,  wbieb  ar«  bound 
together  by  the  indiasolnble  tiea  of  natore.  So  perfeet  and  nni- 
fbrm  are  all  the  reyolntions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thai  modem 
Bcienoe  has  demonBtrated,  thai  they  are  all  oonstmoted  and 
governed  in  harmony  with  regular  laws.  Mathematieal  eoienoe 
now  discoven  a  planet,  long  before  the  teleaoope  reeeivea  a  single 
ray  of  its  light.  The  same  nnifortn  stability  appears  in  the  law 
of  graTitation,  Ae  colors  of  the  rainbow,  tite  flash  of  lightnii^, 
and  the  mnsie  of  thander. 

And  as  we  rise  in  the  seale  of  creation,  from  the  mineral  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  there  meet  with  elements  ef  stability. 
Vegetation  is  now  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  growth,  matu- 
rity, decay,  and  reprodnodon,  as  existed  in  the  first  formation  of 
the  earth,  which  contains  the  fossil  remains  of  Ae  primerol 
plants ;  deporited  there,  perhaps,  centuries  before  the  ereatioi 
of  man.  The  lady  in  Europe  or  America,  as  she  now  promenades 
ber  garden,  inhales  the  same  fragrance  from  her  flowers,  tdoms 
her  beantiful  ringlets  with  roses,  violets,  and  lilias ;  possesnng 
tbe  same  rich  variety  of  oolors-^the  same  orimson  tints  and  oai^ 
nation  hues,  as  wreathed  the  brow  and  delighted  the  senses  of  their 
mother  Eve,  in  the  days  of  Eden's  bloom. 

In  the  animal  omticn  we  meet  with  elements  of  stability,  u 
developed  in  the  habits  and  instinels  of  their  mimerons  olasses, 
ever  preserving  the  same  laws  of  embryology,  tbe  same  laws  of 
nstenanoe,  growtii,  and  dcoay  from  age  to  age,  naee  tiie  remotest 
antiqaity  of  thrir  fenil  cztstenoe. 
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ka^tmA^ng  ^tfll  Ul^er  in  the  works  of  oreatioii,  we  pass  tho 
narrow  ooD&ieB  of  earthly  stabilitj  and  meet  with  maa,  the 
kiohleat  work  of  God,  whose  ezijsteiice  is  stamped  with  immortal- 
itj.  He  eoDuaenoes  life  the  most  feeble  and  he^leas  creature 
in  the  world,  and  requires  nearly  half  a  oentury  to  develope  his 
powent  and  attain  Ae  perfection  of  manhood,  matures  at  the  age 
of  ti^ree  eoere  years  and  ten,  when  death  kindly  relieves  him 
from  the  eaares  of  life,  and  introduces  him  to  a  glorious  immortal- 
ity beyond  the  grave,  where  he  receires  the  rewards  of  his 
Virtuous  life  and  gospel  faith,  in  a  world  which  knows  no  change, 
no  end,  no  imperfection. 

Nor  is  the  principle  of  stability  confined  to  the  works  of  crea^ 
tion  alone ;  but  we  have  divine  assurances,  that  it  is  an  elementary 
law  by  which  the  Creator  governs  himself,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  i  from  whom  all  His  creation  borrows 
their  stability,  immortality,  and  every  excellence. 

In  looking  throng  the  history  of  civil  society,  sad  and  muta- 
ble as  it  is,  we  find  the  same  general  law  of  stability,  more  or 
less  developed,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  leading  us  to  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion  that  naHonal  stability  depends  upon  well  settled 
prineiples,  which,  when  obeyed,  invariably  lead  to  the  same 
durable  and  prosperous  results,  as  are  found  in  the  mineral, 
vegetaUe,  and  animal  kingdoms.  National  stability,  as  well  aa 
the  stability  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms^ 
depend  on  laws  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  hence  we  find  in  all  conn- 
tries  and  ages,  those  nations  which  have  incorporated  into  their 
political  systems  the  most  of  these  fundamental  pdnciplee  of 
perpetuity  have  been  the  most  prosperous  and  durable.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  philosophy  can  reason  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  accurately  and  sue- 


oeasfolly  in  tiie  m«rm]  u  in  the  SBtnnl  BoiencM.  Trae  it  n,  in 
the  uatoral  Beiences,  invohiDg  tho  Tftrioua  deputments  of  physics, 
the  experiments  tad  faoto  ue  Appikrenll;  more  umple,  oonneoted, 
and  sadsfkctoiy  than  in  the  monl  soienoes.  But  it  ia  eqaallf 
true,  that  in  the  moral  seienoes,  inolaiUDg  the  eoienoe  of  govern- 
ment, the  facta  and  experiments  vUoh  have  been  repeated  for 
nearly  six  thousand  years,  by  all  okssea  of  the  human  fiunily, 
and  by  millions  of  ezpaiimenterB,  are  vaeUy  mor«  nnmoTQns  sad 
certain  when  properly  analysed  and  ondetotood,  and  hrnish  the 
statesman  with  more  ample  and  satiafaotory  data  for  his  ptditioal 
calcnlations  oonoenuDg  the  fiitnre  stability  of  bis  government, 
ibao  can  be  found  in  die  annals  of  phyaioal  science.  TbcM 
elements  of  national  perpetuity  first  made  their  appeannee  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  for  a  time  better  miderstood  ihta  in  any 
other  nation  of  that  day ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  over  to  Greece ; 
from  Greece  to  Borne ;  from  Borne  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  they  ^peared  sncaessiTely  in  new  and 
improved  editions ;  and  finally  ware  imported  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower,  by  the  Pilgrim  Faliieis  ;  where  a  new,  improved,  and 
complete  edition  was  issued,  embracing  all  the  fondamental  prin- 
ciples of  national  stability,  as  found  in  the  oonstitation,  lavs,  and 
institutions  of  the  American  government. 

1'he  first  element  of  national  stalnlity  in  the  American  Union, 
wMoh  strilcee  us  with  agreeable  sunrise,  is  tiie  remarkable  histoty 
of  the  nation.  Ute  histoiy  of  the  United  States  is  most 
naturally  divided  into  four  general  periods  :  First— The  period 
of  ooloaization,  which  embraeea  the  early  immigratien  and  cdoni- 
lation  of  the  primeval  AngLo-Ameriean  mhabitanta  of  the 
nation :  Second — The  ibrmative  period,  whan  the  colonies  irera 
organized  into  a  regular  government  i  Third — The  oenfirmatm 
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period,  whem  tlia  government  beeomes  so  finnly  estebfislied  m  to 
be  in  no  danger  of  dissolution :  and  Fourth— The  perfeoting 
period,  dnring  whieh  the  nalion  and  its  goTemment  are  progres- 
mfeXj  elevated  to  its  highest  glorj  in  oivilkaliony  soienoe,  weallli, 
government,  and  moral  exoellenoe.  The  Amerioan  Union  oom- 
menoed  the  first  period  of  its  national  eadstenoe,  with  the  migra^ 
tion  and  eoloniaation  of  the  PSgrim  Fathers ;  its  second  or  for- 
native  period,  dates  mi^  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constita- 
tion  in  1789 ;  the  tiikd  ctf  oonirmative  period  was  reached  on 
Hie  dedaration  oi  peace,  whieh  elosed  the  last  war  widi  Great 
BvilaiB ;  and  sinoe  the  (erminatien  of  that  war,  the  repnbllc  haa 
been  rapt<Hy  perfeeting,  de^lofnag,  and  progressing  in  its  fourth 
great  national  period,  imtal  she  now  stands  at  the  bead  of  iffl 
other  nations  in  national  glorj. 

The  historical  reader,  in  perasing  ^e  rise  and  MI  of  nations, 
wfll  not  fail  to  notice,  that  bat  few  of  the  liionsands  of  govern- 
ments  which  have  lived  and  died,  and  still  survive,  were  ever 
m^amz$i :  still  fewer  have  been  aonfirmed,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  of  afl  which  have  survived,  have  ever  entered  their  per* 
fictimg  and  last  period.  But  America,  with  unfaltering  steps, 
has  marched  sncoessftdly,  and  witUa  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  through  the  three  irst  periods ;  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  d  a  centitfy,  has  been  making  more  rapid  advances  in 
the  fourth  period,  tlian  any  nation  Imown  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.  While  Italy,  Spain,  and  all  other  nations,  except  Great 
Britun,  France,  and  Genbafiy,have  been  standing  s^U,  at  rather 
retrograding  for  centuriesi  Amerioa  haa  never  lost  a  step,  nor 
remained  etationaiy  for  a  moment.  The  origin  of  the  American 
Union  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  stands  alone  in  the  history  of 
nations.    Among  the  tbousanda  of  ni^one  which   have  been 
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bunra  in  tk«  antak  of  tine,  aot  cms  of  ituia  ean  bout  of  u 
origin  }ik«  Aimeriea.  All  the  others  commenood  their  mtioiMl 
exiitenoa  in  a  Mrtge  or  bubariHu  BUte ;  ignoimt,  degraded 
f*g»at,  mdMBt  eirilifliilioa,  viUioiit  sdncatioD,  witboot  Utentoro, 
dntitntfl  of  monla  asd  Christiuiify,  deprived  of  liberty,  uid 
tLoBe  ulutv;  Uts  sad  prinnples  of  government,  whiob  aeoura 
to  juaa  tbo  onjojaent  of  hit  nktnnl  rights,  Bnt,  the  AmeriokB 
gofemment  eoomenoed  its  ezistenoe  in  the  caUn  of  the  May- 
floVar,  free  frOm  all  thou  naticHial  embaTTaMmenlg  which  crip- 
pled the  eariy  growHi  of  other  nations.  Onr  Pilgrim  Fatten 
and  HoUien  embneed  hi  their  charaeteTi  all  those  phjsioal, 
mntlal,  monl,  and  relt^ooB  powers,  which  adorned  the  purest 
ud  bent  elaMes  of  soolefy  in  their  daj^  and  what  is  more  than 
all  tiaia,  thej  were  at  least  a  eentorj  ia  advanee  <^  all  other 
Sktiona  in  Uieu  repidtlioan  prinoiples  and  the  seienoe  of  govern' 
ment.  Had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  have  created  a  new  raee 
of  hnman  beings,  and  plaoad  them  on  Plymonth  Rook,  as  the 
{wogeaitors  of  the  Ameriean  repablie,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing the  Amerioan  Union,  it  ia  diSoolt  to  oonoeive  how  they 
eonld  hare  been  improved  from  the  Pi^rim  Fathers.  Well 
might  a  distingnished  Americas  senator  prondly  exclaim — "  Who 
wold  wish  hie  eoantry's  eKiitenoe  otlierwiee  oommenoed  P' 

Another  element  of  stabiU^  is  found  !n  the  vitdcm  of  the 
American  Government.  True  wisdom  eoamsts  in  the  ehoice  of 
the  best  ends,  and  the  best  means  of  obtidmng  tiiem  ;  aid  w« 
know  of  no  better  d^ahion-  of  the  American  Union.  It  has 
long  since  beeome  a  nnivensal  axiom,  both  in  natural  and  moral 
•oienoe,  thnt  the  h^iest  property  of  wisdom  conaista  in  obtainhig 
the  most  denrsbte  end,  or  securing  the  greatest  unovnt  of  good, 
by  die  fewest    possible  means,  or  by  the  aimpleet  machinery. 
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TfaiB  prineiple,  wben  applied  to  natiire  or  art,  ib  lii^Iy  appre^- 
ated  for  its  ezoellenoe,  and  its  usehl  resulta*  It  never  fuk  to 
oommand  our  Teneration,  when  traced  in  the  hm  of  grayitation, 
where  we  see  this  wonderlbi  power — ^the  embodiment  of  wisdom 
in  the  planetary  world — standing  in  the  eentre,  not  onlj  of  this 
globe,  but  of  all  the  countless  bodies  and  worlds  of  unlimited 
space,  controlling  billions  of  phenomena  for  the  general  and  indi^ 
vidnal  good  of  millions  of  beings.  The  same  general  law  of  sim- 
plicity and  ^^ty  displays  the  greatest  wisdom,  when  applied  to 
machinery  ;  where  some  great  end  is  brought  about  by  instrumen- 
tality less  complex,  or  cumbersome,  and  at  much  less  expense, — 
as  is  often  done  in  the  simplification  of  machines ;  when,  by  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  yme  ingenious  ligament  or  wheel,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  made  much  more  effective  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  remains  less  unwieldy,  or  less  intricate,  and  &r  less  Habia 
to  derangement  and  decay ;  and  worked  with  less  expense. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  civil  governments  It  has 
always  been  a  standing  charge  against  all  governments,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  that  they  are  too  expensive,  too  complicated,  inefifec« 
tive,  and  oppressive,  for  the  real  wants  and  best  interests  of  the 
people ;  and  on  these  fatal  rooks,  aU  the  nations  which  have  Mi- 
en, were  wrecked  and  dashed  in  pieces.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  American  Union,  in  its  wisdom,  to  steer  dear  of  these 
dangers,  by  so  simplifying  thisir  government,  that  the  greatest  po»- 
able  good  is  secured  equally  to  all,  at  the  least  expense,  founded 
on  the  wisest  and  dearest  principles,  which  every  citisen  can  mn- 
derstand  and  appreciate.  The  American  Fathers  early  discovered 
the  folly  of  aristocratic  governments ;  md  at  once  rejected  ail  the 
idle,  expensive,  oppressive,  and  useless  machinery  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  all  the  viuo  pomp  of  aristocracy,  dispensing  with  lords 


and  ladiea,  prinees  and  prinoesseH,  u  wotm  tliBii  nseleHB ;  ind 
introdaoed  the  plun,  pnotloal,  nseflil  syatem  of  American  govern- 
ment,  so  replete  with  wisdom  and  soand  common  sense.  Its  chief 
ezceUenoe  conustr  in  governing  just  enongh — neither  too  mach 
nor  too  little.  A  few  dementary  prinoiplea  are  placed  nnder  the 
control  of  legal  ooeroion,  designed  for  the  government  of  the  re- 
beliions  and  disobedient' i^;  while  the  enlightened  masaee,  bj 
the  general  difineion  of  nsefiil  knowledge,  are  governed  bj  moral 
saa^n,  fonaded  on  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  aonntry  ■ 
which  forms  the  all-powerfiil  Uw  of  a  sonnd  public  opinion. 

Tbe  great  object  of  all  philosopfaj,  both  natnral  and  moral,  a 
to  ascertain  and  develope  those  simple  and  ultimate  priDoiples, 
into  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  morals,  may,  by 
snalyus,  be  resolved.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
philosophy  of  national  government,  to  aacwtain  and  reveal  those 
laws,  which  control  all  the  phenomena  of  civil  society,  in  snoh  a 
manner  as  to  meet  equally  the  want^  of  all,  and  produce  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  government,  in  all 
its  departments, — indnding  tbe  constitutioo,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, is  most  wisely  oonatruoted  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
philosophy.  It  neither  governs  too  much  nor  too  little  ;  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  of  any  oiUien,  than  to  punne  his  best  inte- 
rest, in  harmony  with  the  general  good,  by  unidng  both  interest 
and  dn^.  The  debates  of  the  framers  of  the  federal  oonetltatioQ, 
as  well  as  tbe  reealta  of  their  deliberations,  prove  them  sound 
I^iloMphers,  as  ^ell  as  devoat  Obristiane,  and  wise  stat«nnen. 
The  Ameriean  Constjtulaon  is  not  only  profbimd  and  wise  within 
itself,  but  it  ia  wisely  adapted  to  die  wants,  capaoides,  and  rights, 
of  ^  glasses  and  individnkU,  who  are  sabjeeted  to  its  control.  It 
is  worthy  of  notico,  that  the  great  law  of  stability,  whsr«var  we 
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Cod  it}  whether  iH  the  Btinonl,  regeMhle,  tniiiiily  or  menJ  Hng^ 
dam,  mainly  depends  en  the  wise  relstioiMi  and  adapt&tkme  ef 
things.  Modem  aoienee  hae  dlaeoverad  diat  the  perpetuity  ef 
the  Egyptian  pyraBuds,  which  have  stood  more 'than  thirty  oento- 
ries,  not  only  unimpaired,  bat  eonstantly  improTi&g  in  darability, 
depends  mainly  on  the  wisdom  of  the  arehitoet,  in  seleoting  male- 
rials  for  their  straotiire,  se  weil  adapted  to  the  oiimate  of  i^gjpt, 
that  the  longer  they  are  exposed  to  tiie  atmosphere,  the  more 
dnraUe  they  beeome*;  and  had  they  been  eseeted  in  any  other 
elimate,  they  would  probaUy  long  sinee  have  emmhled  to  dust. 
Cemparatite  botany  and  anatomy  reveal  the  same  general  law  of 
adaptation  in  their  respective  provinces ;  and  a  aiinilar  rale  pre- 
vails m  moral  scienee,  as  well  as  m  every  department  of  litera- 
tore. 

The  most  remailnUe  feature  in  the  Americaa  government  is 
its  analogy  to  a  pHure  syston  of  self^govemment.  Nations,  a» 
well  as  ittdividaals,  are  governed  by  snbstantiaily  the  same  moral 
prinoiples  of  virtoe  m  vice,  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  jnstiee 
or  injustice ;  aoeording  to  the  moral  ezeeUenee  ef  the  code  whioh 
they  adopt  as  their  standard.  The  traiy  wise  man  oontrok  him- 
self by  right  prinoipkey  xj^t  feelingB,  and  right  aotions,— 4n 
aooordanoe  with  the  moral  eonstitotion  which  the  Creator  has  so 
kindly  and  bonntiinlly  bestowed  upon  him.  The  good  man  who 
cultivates  the  salutary  prinoiples  of  self-government,  in  Ae  first 
place,  sabjeets  all  his  powers,  intelleetoal,  moral,  and  physical,  to 
the  control  of  an  enlightened  and  i^teoos  conselence,  under  the 
guidaiiee  of  die  Divine  Will.  Around  this  standard  of  moral 
ezoelienee,  are  ndlied  aH  the  inteBeotoat  powers,  the  morel  fed- 
logs,  the  will,  and  the  whole  host  of  physical  powers,  lnolndln||^ 
the  senses,  the  insdnets^  the  appetitee,  and  passions,— aQ  mar- 


ebaHed  in  Aae  sabordinktioa  to  omIi  other, — each  oaanpyiag  ita 
legitimate  sphere  of  uefnlnesi,  and  ctiscbRrging  its  om  peonliar 
datiea  for  the  promotian  of  the  geoeral  good  of  til  the  aeso^ate 
powers, — forming  one  beantifol,  ntWini!,  aad  pure  embodiment 
of  moral  exoollenoe,  as  fboad  in  the  Mlf-goTsmBeat  of  a  wise, 
jvst,  and  good  man. 

Guided  b;  the  light  of  history  through  tH  antiqmtjr,  we  find 
that  nationa]  gorenuDent  has  ever  been  fbnnd  good,  pro^erooa, 
and  happj,  in  exaet  proportion  ae  it  haa  approximated  to  this 
standard  of  self-^Temment.  And  here  is  seen  the  vast  soperiority 
^  the  AmerioBD  eoonomy  over  all  other  governments — the  great 
aeeret  of  its  anparalleled  enecesa, — the  main-ipriiig  of  Ameriean 
eBterpriae.  It  wonld  seem  that  Hearei:  bad  reserred  for  Ameri- 
•aa  genine,  tke  disooTsry  and  develo;  ment  of  the  great  and  bii1> 
lime  prinoiple,  that  teJf-gcmemment  must  be  made  the  bans  of 
aU  national  gorerament,  and  national  proeperitj.  Oar  &^rs, 
baring  diseorered  thw  hnportant  prineiple,  ^id  oonsoioos  of  its 
great  exeellenoe  and  ntilit;,  framed  the  constitation  in  aeocH^anoa 
with  its  spirit;  whieh,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a  politioal 
chart,  applying  the  prinoiplos  of  self-goviimment  to  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  nation.  In  thil  hen  and  nirprislng  eeonomj,  tkese 
mmortal  patriots  jjaoed  at  the  head  of  the  gonmment,  the  laws 
and  Judiciary  ;  iriiioh  eontrol  and  enperrise  til  the  affairs  of  tfaft 
nation,  and  all  depertoients  of  state  ;  answering  sabetantiallf  the 
■ame  pnrpoees  in  national  goTemmoot,  ae  the  oousoience  of  the 
good  man  does  in  the  great  work  of  self-goTemment.  The  ob- 
jeot  of  Ameriean  Jttrupmdenoe  ia  }nstiee  and  wsU-doing ;  aaA 
the  offioe  of  an  enli^tened,  rlghteoos  oonselcned  is  the  aame. 
,  Next  in  enbordlnatioB  to  this  ftrst  and  leading  power  in  national 
govenitnent,  is  the  legislatire  power,  whose  l^:itimate  bodneaa 
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Consists  in  coltiYating  and  aiding  the  great  canse  of  national  con- 
science or  justice ;  by  modifying,  adapting,  and  improving  the 
national  jnrispradence,  according  to  the  increasing  and  varying 
interests  of  a  growing,  democratic  republic.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  aiding,  enlight- 
ening, and  promoting,  the  salutary  government  of  conscience,  in 
the  wise  and  good  man  ;  and  the  official  duties  of  legislation,  in 
sustaining  and  promoting  the  laws  of  the  nation,  is  too  clear  and 
striking,  to  be  overlooked  by  the  most  superficial  observer.  Nor 
does  our  simile  end  here.  Not  only  does  a  well-regulated  con- 
science, in  self-government,  answer  to  a  sound  and  wise  jurispm* 
dence  in  the  national  government,  while  the  intellectual  powers 
and  state  legislation  are  equally  harmonious  in  their  labors  of 
wisdom  and  love ;  but  we  may  trace  a  similar  analogy  between 
the  iioiUj  which  executes  the  mandates  of  conscience  and  the  in- 
tellect, upon  the  same  principles  as  the  American  President,  in 
the  just  and  rightful  discharge  of  his  duties,  executes  the  laws  of 
his  country  in  obedience  to  his  official  oath  ;  which  requires  him 
only  to  administer  the  laws,  without  negligence,  violation,  or  per- 
version. 

While  the  moral  affections  in  man,  in  tiieir  legitimate  sphere, 
under  the  control  of  the  conscience,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
will,  occupy  by  &r  the  most  extensive  <M)ntrol  in  the  domain  of 
self-government ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  affiurs  of  state,  tike 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  governed  more  by  the 
all-pervading  power  of  moral  suasion  or  public  Opinion,  founded 
on  their  evangelical  religion  and  the  di&sbn  of  useful  know- 
ledge, than  by  the  power  of  legal  coeroioQ.  As  ilie  pl^ieal 
powers  of  man  harmoniously  aid  and  sustain  the  intelleotual^ 
powers,  the  conscience,  die  wiB,  and  affisctions  of  tiie  mkSU 


^olplined  autn ;  so  Uie  phjauwl  raeonrMa  of  the  ooontry,  uid 
tlie  ljgkni«ata  of  oommeroe,  sonrish  mi  bind  together  the  bo^- 
politio  with  M  mnph  stability,  snooen,  Mid  hftnnony,  u  self' 
government  promotes  the  highest  and  best  individual  interesta. 
On  tlieae  ptlneipIeB  is  foimded  the  Amenoan  goTemment ;  whieh 
bu  clearljt  rsTealed  t»  the  irorld  the  nsir  sad  aatoniidiiig  princi- 
ple, that  &  free,  edneated,  and  religions  petqde  oan  govern  them- 
■elree  withont  th«  aid  of  kings  or  qnoena,  and  m  the  absence  of 
royal  aristoerats,  or  the  pomp  of  nohilify. 

VaUif  of  dxttrmUi  has  Itmg  be«n  r^rded  as  an  elementary 
prinoiple  of  social  law.  Those  three  significant  Latin  words, 
"  s  PLURiBus  UNUH,"  which  BO  graoefiilly  adorn  the  American 
flag,  are  foil  of  meaning,  and  oontun  volmnes  of  sonnd  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  fiindamental  principle  of  national  stalnlity. 
Tbe  literal  tnmslation  of  Hum  admirable  motto,  is  well  nnderstood 
by  every  schoolboy  to  be — "  oke  troh  h ant  ;"  bnt  the  more 
extensive  and  momentons  meaning,  is  tmly  a  soblima  tiioo^it. 
The  AmerioMi  TJnion,  both  in  iaot  and  phUosopby,  is  one  nation ; 
farmed  from  all  the  civilised  and  Christian  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  excellent  tsA 
useful,  wise  and  durable,  which  hu  erer  appeared  in  other 
nations,  together  with  all  Uie  improvements  whioh  Amorioui 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  libcr^  oonld  add.  Here  are  found  the 
repabUcan  principles,  the  moral  virtus,  the  pore  religion,  the 
jnrisprndenoe,  the  elements  of  government,  and  useful  institutions 
of  all  nations  which  are  worthy  of  being  preserved.  The 
Amffiioan  people  have  Maigrated  only  from  oiviliMd  and  Cfari»< 
tian  nations,  and  are  eompMcd  only  (£  such  as  are  lovers  of 
freedom.  No  tyrant,  savage,  or  pagan,  has  ever  been  found 
among  American  imsotgrwita.    They  are  one  in  all  the  fimda- 


uei^  prkoiiAeH  of  wniliiriion,  rnvnia,  leSfiOo,  MmI  r^vUNoa 
^rtntneat;  •»!  dAtm^  »  groittr  divenlty  of  rMw  ie  sot 
fixiad  in  taj  ether  natian,  j«t  tbia  direni^  i»  bo  qnimetrieallr 
hsrnomEcil  in  tnu^  of  priiraple,  Wtr  "^  intorait,  ud^  «r  da^, 
uaitf  of  fadtsg,  mod  Batiaiwl  miitj,  dMt  it  is  diSonh  bo  eon- 
Deiva  of  aore  pormueat  prinetplai  of  naUona]  itebilit;.  tfiii(j 
of  diT*rattj  ii  a  nra  aKOsBsBoe  ;  bat  wbwflTer  it  exists,  it  eon- 
binaiTB^j  mora  itreagtfa  u>d  dimbility,  thmn  where  &tn  are  bo 
oonflictmg  interests  to  tw  reeonoiled,  or  aslogontattoal  deneata 
to  bo  oombined,  or  diseordi  to  Im  rcHlTBd  and  banaooised. 
This  niiity  fs  tbe  parfootion  of  ait,  the  oniammt  of  fitaraton, 
a  AiBdatueotal  Jair  of  oivil  aociety,  and  &o  great  deaJderatoB  in 
BiterDational  law. 

Notwithatandtng  the  tmlimited  froedoia  of  tbe  press  ani'libcr^ 
of  speech,  wkece  ever^  oitiaen  can  frselj  write,  publish,  ssd  di^ 
eiui  all  tbe  measurea  of  gorenwieBt,  and  oritiotae  pnblie  men 
and  tbeir  nteaanree,  where  a  widw  range  of  debate,  and  a  nraeb 
freater  diTorsi^  of  inta«its  and  pmeiptaa  exist  than  in  as;  other 
govecnaent,  where  all  haw  equal  ngbte  sad  ptivilegw,  yet,  aft«r 
a  fall  andfitiraxamiaationof  alldieaenDmsrOMtopioB,  eoat^imoBa 
aro  reaobad,  and  decisions  are  made,  in  wbiob  all  ttnallj  aeqaieaoe. 
And  after  a  fall  review  of  all  the  great  qnestions  of  stats  whidi 
have  a^tated  the  nation  &r  more  than  half  a  oeatvrf,  they  are 
fbimd  to  bt  Burely  qaeatioBi  of  polioj,  u  to  the  best  BBtbed  ef 
admintstering  tbe  laws  aad  gvrammoBt  j  whoM  statnnnen  have 
entertained  an  honaat  diffeienoe  of  opinion  as  to  Aa  oonslita^oa- 
alitf,  tbe  legaHtj,  or  e^tedienoy  of  OMaaorea.  No  qoaatloD  has 
%Ter  bean  eatartahted  as  to  the  alear  and  Audamaatal  piiso^ilea 
of  the  gQTerBiMQt  oootaioed  in  tba  emialitaition,  no  vaioa  has 
ever  bean  beard  in  fator  of  abolishing  tba  ^voc 


huWag  ft  siuf^e  fettare  of  the  toaiata&atti  hw.  Tba  pafcye 
4«lMtM  of  (he  Amerioui  Oougro§B,  aver  »ee  tbe  wlopdon  of  the 
•onstitBtiaii,  eontain  a  graatar  TUie^  of  mfcjeoti,  a  greater  range 
of  diongbt,  laore  eztenahre  reaeat^  and  foroa  of  logic,  fn  relation 
t«  all  the  affiura  of  eUle,  tiwB  ean  be  toand  id  the  records  and 
Uator;  of  any  other  oatloii — England  not  eieepted.  When  any 
g^at  qaeatioB  of  mtioBal  potie^  la  rtuHtl,  it  mtdei^oea  a  full  and 
■earehtBg  amamaHoa  of  both  Hmaea  of  Congreee,  aided  hj 
thoTuands  of  the  ablest  pens,  ezpressiDg  public  sentimeBt  Aron^ 
ihe  TMoa  <rf  the  {rreas,  i>  every  part  of  the  eonot^  i  while  every 
efliKB  in  the  aation  hu  aaoMs  to  the  piAHc  printa,  by  the  daily 
mil  whndi  paaaea  every  tmmH  dow.  Aft«r  this  dieeoacaoB  has 
lioeD  ouried  n,  Mmelfanea  fiir  yaara  by  tbeae  harts  of  eloqneirt 
Aebaterfl  and  poverM  raaaoitera,  bolih  in  0<nigrefls  and  out,  and 
•Aer  all  die  people  hare  read  both  ndea  of  the  question,  and  aS 
the  troth  has  been  eSmted,  thequaatlen  ia  foally  deoided,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  eridenee,  and  in  harmony  with  law,  to  tbe 
aatiif*"*iirn  of  all. 

And  in  titia  way,  Amerios  hu  daarly  demonstrated  the  safety 
■&d  atili^  of  that  elementary  prineii^e  tit  a  tnie  demooratie 
^TerUnent,  &at  trnth  nerer  Miflere  by  ft«e  uid  nnlimited  intes- 
tigatioa.  Here  then  we  find  a  great  nation  of  twen^-Sre  miHiora 
«f  inhabitants,  aeattwed  over  a  territoty  of  more  than  Arse 
aOliona  of  aqnare  miles,  all  ftaely  debating  the  affiure  of  state, 
from  the  Oapltol  tt  the  eotratry  to  every  maonon,  villa,  cottage, 
hamlet,  and  eabia  in  the  repnblie,  Where  all  are  eqnally  interested, 
a  state  of  tlungB  every  way  oalonlatAd  to  prodnce  division,  dit- 
oord,  faction,  and  aaarohy,  according  to  the  logio  of  eastera 
gonnunoita ;  yet,  in  Ameriea,  where  all  taHc  and  investigste,  and 
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all  diTMdy  or  incGreedj  legislate,  every,  and  any  ^eatioD,  k 
finally  settled  te  the  satisfiMtion  of  all.  Now,  llie  prinelple 
whioh  oeatrolfl  all  these  politioal  phenomena  u  thia :  there  existe 
amid  all  thie  diversity,  a  unity  of  prineiple,  of  feeling,  of  interest, 
and  action,  which  so  thoroughly  perrades  eveiy  bosom  o&  «1I 
matters  of  importance,  thai,  okdy  give  the  people  a  full  and  &ir 
opportunity  to  investigate,  reflect,  and  act,  and  aU  remain  the 
same  s  pluribus  unvm-^  beautifiil  and  sublime  embodiment  of 
unity  of  diversity. 

American  unity  is  so  difiusive  in  its  nature,  thai  it  is  both 
individual  and  universal — ^national  as  well  as  looal.  It  pervadee 
the  principles,  feeling,  acts,  language,  reygion,  literature,  dreaa^ 
manners,  customs,  and  inteiests  ef  all  elasses ;  extends  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  society,  and  hannonbee  all  the  kwa  into 
one  grand  eystem  of  jurisprudence.  The  American  people  have 
only  one  country,  one  government^  one  nation,  and  one  eommon 
destiny.  \ 

Unlike  all  other  nations,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  disselii- 
tion,  the  American  government  is  founded  on  tiie  philosophical 
princuples  of  the  division  of  labor.  £very  human  being  within 
the  natbnal  domain  has  his  peculiar  work  allotted  him,  in  con- 
ducting and  BustaiJDing  the  afiiidrB  of  state.  AH  national  power 
originally  belongs  to  the  people,  all  govern  aU,  and  all  are 
governed  by  alL  Qovernmcnt  power  is  philosophically  divided  into 
five  general  branches,  namely-— The  power  oiofuferred  on  the  towns, 
county  power,  state  power,  federal  power,  and  popular  power. 
The  minutiie  of  government,  embracing  the  common  affiurs  of 
individual  and  social  life,  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Hie 
towns.  These  primary  cdBcera  of  government  have  the  jurisdicF- 
tion  of  the  peace  of  community,  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 


poor,  tegaiUto  the  ednoalknAl  intareats,  administer  jnsUoa  in  bQ 
minor  matten,  and  eoperintend  generally  sDch  domestia  concoDt 
of  state,  as  cannot,  with  proprie^,  be  entrusted  to  indtvidoala,  or 
the  higher  offioera  of  government.  Town  government  is  one  of 
^e  main  pilhra  of  all  well-regulated  nations,  and,  in  Amorica, 
it  has  been  enla^d,  improTed,  and  perfected,  until  it  far  exoela 
all  other  republics,  and  ti  the  chief  oorner-etone  of  the  American 
Union.  These  little  repnblios  are  the  nnrseriea  of  the  nation  ; 
where  soond  pnhlio  opinion,  repabliean  prindples,  pnblio  improve- 
ments, and  public  men  originate.  The  town  was  the  first  braneh 
of  government  o^nuiied  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  has  ever 
lemained  inviolate. 

The  next  branch  of  popnlar  government  tn  the  history  of  the 
American  Union,  b  the  power  of  the  county.  This  department 
of  Btate  is  composed  of  seTeral  towns,  and  is  organised  for  the 
pnrpose  of  snperinteading  and  controUing  snoh  general  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  seTeral  towns  as  they  cannot  well  manage 
themaelves.  In  process  of  time,  these  coaoties  became  m 
nnmerons,  their  bnaineM  so  onerous,  Mid  their  interests  in  some 
instances  so  conflicting,  that  state  organiEations  were  necessary. 
The  power  of  the  state  is  enpreme  over  the  towns  and  counties, 
in  all  matters  oonferred  by  the  ooostitation,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  They  are  snpreme,  independent  natiooa 
in  all  things,  except  eo  &r  as  they  aro  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  federal  govenuneat.  The  states,  m  the  conrae  of  time,  fbosd 
by  experience,  that  their  powers  were  inadequate  in  many 
respects,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  popular  will ;  and  the 
people,  therefore,  organised  die  American  Union,  with  mich 
powers  as  ooald  not  well  be  exeroiaed  by  the  states,  for  the 
general  protection  and  benefit  of  tiie  whole  body  politic 


Orer  aB  fhaw  Mvanl  departioeilla  of  gtrfmnmest,  tfcs  f«(i|^ 
■i  Ibev  Borereigntj  csoToiM  &  Boprame  amitrolf  bj  iapTorhig 
nvl  oarrwtiiig  aa«h  M>«ordiiig  to  liw.  TbeM  anani  garato- 
tnantj  >n  independnit  of  each  irtktr  in  tlta  dbaharga  of  thair 
r^peetire  dotiea ;  esbjaet  to  Hioae  hws  ftf  teriew  whloh  tb* 
ooDBtiefl  hare  otct  tite  toms,  the  italet  vrar  Ihe  oooBliM,  di« 
fodenl  goTonmeat  erar  tbe  sUtea,  sad  the  peofAs  onr  lli« 
vhole.  By  these  geaenil  ditiaioiu  of  gOTenuneBt,  so  vfsely  oo^- 
etmotad  upon  tho  philoaoplneal  prtDci^eg  of  difi&ig  labor,  th* 
people  are  Bo  eompletel;  anrrounded  and  bound  tt^jother  hj  ^ 
Dei-work  of  kw  and  goTernment,  that  diaK^Uon  b  impoB«Mo. 

ThiB  salntarj  principla  of  diriding  the  labors  of  niii  iiiiiwiwt 
into  Itf  lepanito  and  apprapriata  dopartments,  where  emj  organ 
of  the  public  bod;  performs  its  peesliar  fanetira  in  hwinony 
with  each  other,  and  the  whole  sTttem — it  anak^  with  the 
vegetable  aod  animal  eoonoiDT — iiowhm«  disph^  more  wiadoin 
and  itabilitj,  thai  in  d>e  independ^aee  of  Cfanreh  and  Stata. 
While  the  people  have  aaslgited  to  the  state  the  temporal  duties 
of  gOTeroment,  and  those  matters  which  are  nnder  the  oontrd  of 
legal  eoeroion  and  mOltaiy  foroe  ;  th^  have,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, reserved  for  the  Choroh,  which  ia  the  aorser;  of  am 
ealighteaed  and  sotmd  pahlio  opioion,  the  spiritual  intereata  of 
oommanity,  and  the  power  of  moral  ittaaion,  nnder  tho  voitod 
iofluenee  of  leaming  and  religioa.  AlAongh  theee  two  protni- 
nent  departments  of  goremmeBt  more  in  Afferent  orbits,  eadi 
baviog  different  ^heres  of  aaefolnesa,  yet  their  intereets  are  tho 
same,  and,  like  Siamese  twins,  lire,  feel,  and  aot,  for  the  mntnal 
good  and  happiness  of  each  other,  in  a  wonderfnl  enNteDO»| 
both  iadiTidiisl  and  sodal,  which  never  oui  bo  amalgamated  nor 
Bcparatod.    It  is  the  provlnoe  of  the  Amerioan  Chnrdk  to  eontrol 
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Ij  kindn«8i^y  be&«f alettes,  aAd  {mMk  opiiti<yfi,  life  «dii6ftticnal, 
ttond,  ftftd  religloTtt  iBtetesfs  of  the  eonnfiy ;  wliile  ibd  Btete 
ptasw  hito  pemaiiefit  lairs  iaoh  pribciple*  m  the  gtK)i  itoMe, 
virtae,  and  wisdom  of  Hbt  petrph  soggeat,  and  lAie  iatei^esfe  of 
flie  oottntrj  reqmre.  Afid  whild  the  |)ower  of  tiie  gdverameiit  is 
made  to  bear  oli  the  rebelHooa  and  disobedient  few,  in  sustaining 
and  iffomotii^  tbd  best  ixiteresfs  of  the  eountrjr,  the  literatnre  of 
the  schools,  in  hanuony  with  the  voice  of  the  press  and  the 
eloquence  o^  lh€i  pnlplfc,  ttre  daify  wielded  With  a  moial  power,  in 
ftiTOf  of  tlie  general  good  of  all,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
ea^h  ittdividlial,  tastty  more  ^^tive  than  all  the  oiher  powers 
of  thd  nation. 

The  great  niass  of  (ho  Attiori<)an  people  are  gotemed,  ot 
gorem  themselyes  by  sonnd  prSnoiples  and  manl  dnties,  without 
the  legal  eoel'oion  of  the  state ;  and  henee  it  is,  that  the  feW 
oases  of  disobedience  which  are  corrected  by  the  power  of  state, 
kayo  comparatively  very  little  for  the  goremment  to  do,  in  con* 
trolling  those  temporal  interests  whieh  mnst  be  reached  by  moral 
influence  alone.  The  great  secret  of  maintaining  a  separate  and 
yet  untied  Chnrch  and  8tate,  ei^ch  ha^og  its  peculiar  duties  and 
JuHsdicfionj  while  both  pursue  the  general  and  best  good  of  each 
otheif,  and  of  all  the  country,  depends  upon  the  well-known  philo* 
sophical  principle  of  a  judicious  division  of  labor.  Well  understood 
by  every  furmer  and  mechanic  in  the  countiy.  To  build  a  watch 
skilfdlly,  profitably,  and  the  most  advantageously,  requbes  the 
skill  of  forty-three  trades ;  and  the  labor  is  divided  betwoen  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  different  mechanics,  each  confined  to  his  own 
peculiar  department,  in  harmony  with  all  the  others ;  and  by 
their  united  and  separate  labors,  the  surprising  mechanism  is 
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prodawd,  ia  the  grratert  perfaotion  known  to  the  art.*  So  n 
the  AnierioAn  goTeramont ;  in^t^aA  of  the  emi-«am-ptiBtr,  iriiioh 
oontrola  ne&rlj  all  other  Dktiona  of  the  enrth,  the  didiai  of 
gOT«nunent  ore  divided  by  the  people  into  separate  departmentB, 
where  eaoh  performa  it§  own  ^propriste  labors  in  harmonj  with 
all  the  othen ;  and  thia  union  and  diitioelioa  e^lain  the  rela- 
tion of  Chnrofa  and  Sute— one  of  tiw  etrongeat  bonds  ot  tba 
Amerioan  Union. 

One  of  the  strongest  ligammts  in  the  Amerioan  Union,  is  iti 
wisely  balaneed  power.  The  dirinon  of  both  federal  and  etata 
government  into  legisla^Te,  exeootiTe,  and  judicial  departments  ; 
each  of  which  is  agun  sabdinded  into  seTCral  branehes,  in  aoA 
proportions,  and  with  snch  mntnal  and  reoipraoal  oheoks  npon 
each  other,  that  no  one  or  more  of  the  pablio  offioera  or  depart- 
ments of  state  can  mbvert  or  oormpt  the  others  ;  while  all  move 
on  in  their  several  orbits  without  any  oolli»on  or  distarbing 
forces,  forming  one  beautiful,  Bymmetrioal,  and  harmoniona 
whole,  is  a  govemment  not  fbond  in  any  other  nation,  ancient  «r 
modem. 

As  an  addidonal  tafegnard,  onr  Amnioan  fethera,  at  a  verj 
early  day,  adopted  the  republican  principle  of  rotation,  or  ohaiige 
in  office.  The  abuse  of  long  continued  power  Beems  to  be  » 
common  biling  of  human  nature.     The  corruptii^  Influence  <rf 

*  A  watch  coiuista  of  nine  bundred  and  niuty-two  pieoea,  and  ftrty. 
three  tndcs  ire  cmpkijed  in  theii  eoiutrnetion.  The  chain,  ei^t  inches  in 
length,  hu  one  hundred  and  lixty-Gve  linkt,  each  oontainiDg  three  plalM 
md  tvo  pine ;  making  in  all  eight  hundred  and  Iweoly-Gve  piece*,  and 
passea  through  fifteen  hands,  men,  women,  and  children  of  three  Inde^ 
before  it  ii  finished ;  allowing  five  hand>  to  each  trade.  The  Ubor  of  masa- 
facturing  a  watch  ia  divided  between  two  hnodied  and  fifteen  pencaM. — 
WaylamTi  Elanmt*  ^  Politimt  Bmtamg,  p.  80. 
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political  power,  both  on  rulers  and  subjeots-HJzpofied  as  it  is  to 
all  the  frailties  and  temptations  of  pnblio  life ;  and  the  nnifor* 
mitj  of  its  dangerous  conseqnences,  as  attested  in  all  history  and 
all  nations— early  suggested  to  the  founders  oi  our  government, 
the  almost  divine  principle  of  frequently  changing  ihe  officeiy  of 
state.  That  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure,  is  an  elementary  principle  in  the  science  of  government,  as 
well  as  in  physio.  This  republican  principle,  which  is  ori^naUy  and 
exclusively  American,  places  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  pnblio 
officer  to  mature  and  ezecnte  any  treasonable  plan  within  the 
short  time  of  his  continuance  in  office.  No  American  {resident 
has  ever  held  his  station  more  than  eight  years,  and  the  majority 
of  them  only  four.  The  limited  period  of  senators,  from  two  to 
BIZ  years,  and  representatives  from  one  to  two  years ;  while  the 
judiciary,  army,  and  all  others  retain  their  power  Ibr  equally 
limited  periods,  or  during  good  behavior ;  constitute  a  political 
Organisation  as  free  from  dangerous  innovation  and  dissolution,  as 
ean  possibly  be  found.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  American  govern* 
ment  presents  the  only  example  in  the  history  of  nations,  where 
no  act  of  treason  has  ever  been  committed  since  the  organisation 
of  the  republic.  The  government  is  so  wisely  constructed,  that 
no  temptation  to  treason  exists.  The  principle  of  official  rota- 
tion, the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  the  prevention  of  noble  tiUeS| 
and  the  small  salaries  merely  sufficient  for  e:q>en86s  with  the  beat 
economy,  are  sufficient  preventives  against  treason  and  corrup- 
tion. 

In  ad^on  to  all  these  elements  of  national  stability,  we  have 
the  institation  of  free  and  universal  saffrage.  We  say  ufiiverml 
^uffrage^  because  the  exceptions  are  so  few,  as  to  scarcely  deserve 
nofioe.    The  ng^  of .  snftige  extends  generally  to  all  male 


tititeu  ^Ao  tre  tweBtj-K>Be  jeui  of  age,  witknrt  any  fnaptaiij 

qoiUficfttion ;  asd  tbia  libend  l«w  u  09  oqaitably  framed,  u  to 
allow  kll  eitlseofl  ud  MibjeotB,  both  Biala  wad  &iuU«,  vho  h« 
exeloded  from  the  btUot-boz,  fa>  he  fiill;  kw)  flurly  repnaeated 
In  (reij  branch  of  both  Mat*  aad  federal  goremmeDt  I^or  » 
k  by  any  meau  to  be  OTerfooked,  in  eatiaialing  ow  invalaaUe 
rights  at  nffrage,  that  eTery  tolot  ea&  ^vietly  repair  to  the  polk 
and  depoait  hia  vote,  vithout  the  appreheowra  of  intimidatioo  or 
«omipttoii,  after  fnlly  canTwniiig  t^  eonparatiTe  merita  of  tfa« 
pnbUe  Candida  tea,  and  the  measurei  mbnitted  for  hi*  approval  or 
njaotioi.  Am  ■il'iitMn^l  aa&^ptarda  fiir  the  preteetion  and  pnrity 
of  papolar  eleetioas,  where  the  ma/irity  rule,  the  fondamenbd 
kw  has  aecnrad  the  tight  of  petilioB,  the  freedom  <rf  tha  pnM, 
and  the  libert;  of  ipeeeh. 

America  can  boast  of  a  jttri*pmdensa,  equal  in  aD  re^wola,  »aA 
Hpww  n  many,  to  apy  other  nadon.  Her  jodidal  oodea  oon* 
Una  every  Bahtary  prinoiple  of  law,  ever  known  in  aaooDt  or 
nodem  atatas,  worthy  of  being  retuned  by  «  firee  people ;  and 
in  addition  to  all  theoe,  Ameriaan  wiadom  haa  adopted  Many  lava 
of  the  flrat  unportaneQ,  which  hare  not  heretofore  adorned  th« 
Jndioiary  of  any  other  peoj^e.  One  of  the  chief  exoellenMfia  ef 
Ameriean  jsriaprndence  u  its  ataiet  oonfonnitj  to  natwaJ  aad 
moral  law  ;  irtil^  are  the  foondatlon  of  jaatioe  and  natoral  ri^its. 
With  an<^  a  wise  adaptation  of  tUnga,  wkara  the  anion  «f  Jaatioa 
and  equity,  intereet  aad  du^,  are  the  damenta  of  all  law  ;  whir* 
the  goremment  requires  nothing  more  of  any  dtiien,  than  to  pro- 
mote his  individnal  utareat,  k  harmony  with  Ifce  geooral  good  tt 
all,  we  shotdd  natni^  expeet  to  ind  preeiaely  eaah  a  atate  of 
Boatety  aa  exkta  in  the  United  Statof.  Tho  lawa  an  mads  fir 
dMgnateatgD«dsfttegfofttaBtQBBiber,  fathatpoi^  williiBdni- 


^■tl  intercatii,  vltlwat  bToritiBm  or  mmopolj.  No  «oaiitry  «ui 
bomst  of  M  pnra,  bo  exMUent,  and  ao  aNfol  a  frjitam  ef  Undraw. 
ETsry  AmerioMB  dtauD  Iim,  or  ou  have,  a  homeatead  of  peraond 
ani  red  property,  ««£<4«nt  to  aeonjre  to  himself  aod  family  all  tlia 
iweeaMuiiM  aad  oomferts  of  life,  wiA  eeonomy  and  Udoatry  ;  free 
from  all  feudal  tanttree,  proteeted  from  tlie  nnproTidenee  and  mis- 
fortoae  of  debt,  and  Mtempt  from  taxes,  except  a  few  diillii^  fbr 
the  ezpenana  of  state.  Everj  ddseii,  with  one  year's  labor, 
ean  pnrebase  of  the  goTaroment  as  good  a  fium  of  one  fanndred 
acres,  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  llie  nnlimited  right  of  owning 
property  in  allodial  fee,  both  personal  and  real,  which  descends 
•qnally  to  hairs  aad  kindred,  oonsUtqtas  a  system  of  jtmspradcBce, 
which  ia  paonUariy  and  exelnalTaly  an  Amerion  Isititation.  This 
Amerioan  home  fjrftns  fbrms  one  of  the  principal  dements  of  nt^ 
tional  stabili^  ;  where  STcry  man,  woman,  and  eUld,  has  an  in- 
teraet  in  &e  snl,  whioh  no  power  on  earth  ean  fileh  from  its  hap- 
py owner.  That  eoontry  is  Mtfe— donbly  safe — ^whore  tic  laws 
tbrow  her  tender  and  parental  arms  aronnd  erery  oitucn  and  sab- 
jeet,  from  his  embryo  ezistenee  to  the  last  qniet  riombers  of  the 
tomb ;  where  the  government  and  peo^e  are  rectproeally  bound 
together  by  the  indissolnUe  ties  of  "  Home,  sweet  home."  Snch 
a  syitem  aS  Uw,  "  has  her  seat  m  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her 
Toiee  is  the  harmoi^  of  the  wori^d.  All  things  in  hearen  and 
earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  oare,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels,  men,  and 
neatarea,  of  what  o(mdi(ion  soever,  thongfa  each  in  diferent  sort 
and  manner,  yet  all  with  nniferu  consent,  admiring  her  u  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  * 
The  [diysical  stauetore of  A»  United  States bcatson  its &oe 


the  moat  striking  featorea  of  ttfttimui]  aUlHlitj.  Enrj  fttot  of 
American  territory,  on  land  or  w>ter,  monntMB  or  Tmlley,  in  cilj 
or  coiwtTj,  jfl  wimljr  adapted  to  the  nnmerons  and  TarionB  waalB 
(^  the  people.  Tke  eoimtr;  a«ema  to  hare  been  ori^aUj 
deMgoed  by  Uie  Creator  for  &o  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  the 
gOTemmeiit  whiob  role*  it.  With  an  extent  of  tenitorj,  measor- 
ing  three  UiOBsaod  millioiu  of  aores — the  largeat  nataonal  domun 
in  the  vorld  ;  where  erery  aere  of  land  can  be  tilled, — every 
valley  c»n  be  made  an  Eden, — erery  motmtun  can  be  temoed 
with  vegetaticm  or  worked  for  minerals, — where  every  monsa  can 
be  ovltiTated,  and  erery  yard  of  wat«-  profitably  used  fiir  nariga- 
tion,  irrigation,  or  hydranlio  pnrpoees  ;  with  twenty-fiTe  millione 
ot  able-bodied,  indoatnona  eitkens,  to  enltirate  the  stnl,  naTigate 
the  waters,  work  the  miaei,  and  oondnot  the  maan&atoreB, — how 
is  it  poasible  to  imagine  or  even  dream  of  diMolntitm  ? 

Nor  10  thia  all.  This  land  of  the  beaatifnl,  home  of  the  bnve, 
tod  eODotry  of  the  free, — extending  from  the  Atlantie  oa  the 
east,  to  the  Paoifio  on  the  west, — from  the  awful  plonge  of  Niagara 
on  the  north,  to  iha  golden  sands  of  California  os  the  sooth, — ia 
almost  equal  distanoes  of  two  thousand  miles  each, — ia  neariy 
Barronnded  on  all  sides  by  nav^ble  waters ;  with  a  sea-ooast  oo 
the  east,  soath,  and  west,  of  more  than  ton  thotiaaDd  miles ;  ioolad- 
ing  the  It^e,  and  river  ooaat  on  the  north,  rivaUing  that  of  tho 
noean.  The  whole  Intorior  of  t^a  oountry  is  oonveniently  divided^ 
traTOised,  and  intersected  by  more  than  twe&ty-five  thousand 
miles  of  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  gu2& ;  and  five  thoosand 
miles  of  oaoab  j  together  with  tan  thousand  miles  of  railroads  ; 
all  connected  by  good  public  roads,  traversing  every  part  (^  the 
country,  pasung  every  man's  door,  and  aocommodadng  every 
market- 


AQ  tliia  extmsive  cotrotr;  i>  oovered  wiUi  a  fertile  a<nl,  csrpi 
with  every  nuietj  ot  Teget&tion ;  with  »  salabrioiu  climate  six 
knd  iDczhanfitiblfl  reBonroes  of  all  kiods  of  valoablo  mine 
beneath.  The  whole  sorAoe  is  asefullj,  beantifblly,  and  ■ 
litnelj  vched  at  oonTenient  diftanoes,  with  monutunt  and  b 
gndoallj  sloping  from  their  lofty  sammiti  down  their  sanny  si 
to  the  Talleja  between  them  ;  throi^h  whiob  the  great  Aneri 
riTers  bear  on  Aeir  swelling  bosoms  the  rich  prodaoe  of  the  1 
tile  soil, — amoanting  to  mne  ^lan  one  hondred  a&d  fifty  miUi< 
of  anmul  exports  ;  with  a  muoh  larger  amoimt  of  imports ;  ii 
shipping  of  nearly  fonr'  millions  of  tonnage. 

This  vast  extent  of  territory,  embr»oing  one-cixteenth  of  i 
whole  land  nrfaoe  of  the  globe  ;  for  the  purposes  of  oommei 
and  wealth,  is  most  conyeniently  divided  by  two  great  rangoi 
moontains,  mnning  from  north  to  «ni&,  into  three  great  nata 
■eotions,  namely  ;  the  Atlantic  slope,  lite  MisBissipia  valley,  a 
the  Paoifio  slope.  The  AIlcghMiy  ohain  is  more  distingnisfaed  1 
its  length  than  its  height ;  and  then  is  no  tract  of  oonntry 
the  world,  that  preserves  die  moontun  oharaoter  orer  so  greal 
space,  with  so  little  elevation.  Their  mean  height  miei  (n 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  i  nearly  one  half  of  whiob  oonoBta 
the  elevation  of  the  monntaina  above  their  base ;  and  the  oth 
of  liie  elevation  of  the  adjoining  oonntry  above  the  sea.  Tb 
the  conutiy  rifles  to  this  hei^t,  by  an  almost  imparoeptible  a 
olivity  from  the  oeean,  at  the  distanee  of  two  or  three  hondr 
miles  on  the  one  aide,  and  from  the  ehumel  of  the  HiMua^pi, 
nearly  an  eipial  distanoe  on  the  other. 

A  gradaa]  elevation  of  one  thoosand  or  twelve  hmtdred  tot 
Dpon  a  horiioDtal  snrfaoe  of  two  or  three  hmidred  miles,  won. 
give  the  sar&oe  of  the  cooniry  on  the  eastern  slope  in  itvan( 
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rise  of  (mm  diree  to  fear  foot  is  *  mDo ;  ni  bon  two  to  Ifcree 
feet  OD  ike  WMtarn  ride  ;  mkkiiig  dae  tUovMoe  tor  the  ke^i  of 
Uie  ebannel  of  Ae  HtniMippi  ^>ave  the  ■«». 

To  Ihu  anall  degreo  of  iaolmation  the  |>eople  of  tho  UnHa4 
Stfttes  «n  iodritted  for  tbeir  nnpanlleled  cKtest  of  iolcad  nniga^ 
tiOD ;  ud,  by  Um  oonraa  of  tho  Hnriarippi,  mod  iu  ^maAa* — tbe 
Miuoori,  Okie,  AUe^uij',  ttad  otker  toibatary  riTon— in  oo^ 
aeetioD  wilk  the  law  mbore  stftted,  TOOKia  saoead  ovsr  an  indinod 
jiUiie  of  between  thrae  and  fbnf  tbonaand  mQes  ia  ezteot,  ta  Ute 
aotpriuDg  dfivatica  of  nearly  two  (ktvand  feet,  witliout  Ao  aid 
of  canals  or  looks. 

The  aext  great  naga  rf  Ain«uan  monnUSafl,— asd,  perbape 
the  moat  rsuu'kaUs  in  the  world,  ■■  die  Redy  Uoontaina. 
Thii  towering  ridge,  thon^  more  eieratad  than  the  AUe^muoB, 
b  alao  more  diataat  from  tlie  HieeiaMppi  on  the  out,  and  &» 
Paeifie  oa  the  west  Fnm  the  Miuiwippi  to  the  Paaila,  in  latj> 
tod*  tortj  degreaa,  is  about  fifteen  boadred  milet ;  and  tha 
Kociky  Moontunfl,  vbiob  erown  this  gradnaOy-Bwelting  BOT&ee, 
liaa,  with  the  trifiing  ezoeptian  of  some  iamlated  peaks,  to  aa 
aloralion  of  about  nine  thonsand  fset.  Vow,  it  is  worthy  of  dq- 
fice,  that  thii  hnght  is  abont  Uiree  timet  ts  great  as  tkat  af  Aa 
All^faaniee ;  nbSe  tha  MiBBUWppi,  wkioh  is  the  comiaon  reaervoir 
of  tba  ttreuu  dewendiag  from  both,  is  neariy  three  timea  &r- 
thar  fr(Hn  the  bi^er  range,  than  tnta  the  tower ;  diareby  Arib- 
Ing  newly  tho  sane  dodiritj  aa  both  eidu  of  this  immenu  basic, 
inclndad  batws^  thcae  two  h>fty  Fsogae  of  mooatainB ;  and  henca 
the  streams  flowing  from  tha  Bocb^  Hoantaina  are  aa  ea^y  navi- 
gated aa  tkoae  somiog  fraaa  the  AUagbaaiaa. 

Ifl  addhian  to  all  dieae  Bemarkabla  &«flitiaa  lot  navigatian  \od 
aommeroe,  tfc»  MJtaia^ppi  vallay  firma  a  aontbom  doriivUy,  by 
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ifbiok  ft  gittdoallj  dfiseeftAi  from  the  Ugh  table  fami  ef  tlie  < 
ire  of  ihe  oontkieiit,  to  the  lerel  ef  the  ooean  on  the  GoU 
IMfezieo.     From  this  table  Imd,  wfaioh  rises  from  fifteen  hwu 
te  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  descend  the  great  riven 
North  America ;  inelndiDg  Maokemde^s  River,  flowing  two  tl 
aand  mfles  to  the  Northern  Oeean ;  the  St  Lawrence  desoM< 
to  the  AtUotic  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  fann^ 
miles ;  and  the  MississipiH  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mes 
en  the  south,  measuring  nearly  Hve  thousand  miles.*     On 
west  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  the  descent  to  the  Paeifio  is  gret 
and  more  rapid,  yet  the  Columbia  River  is  navigable  from 
ocean  to  nearly  its  source ;  which  rises  near  the  origin  of 
Missouri  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  physical  structure  of  (he  co^ 
^Jt  i^  appears  that  railroads  and  canals  can  be  constructed  fr 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  in  any  other  direction,  from  < 
extremity  of  the  national  dmnain  to  another,  with  such  sli^t  i 
gradual  elevations,  as  not  to  impede  the  eourse  of  a  locomotive 
a  canal  boat,  from  one  ocean  to  the  other ;  ezeepting  perhap 
very  few  incUned  planes  or  locks. 

The  numerous  and  lofty  mountains  of  America,  which  so  bei 
Mfnlly  and  usefully  arch  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  not  01 
designed  to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the  heart  with  their  st 
lime  and  enchanting  scenery,  but  they  are  so  many  inexhaustil 
mountains  of  natural  manure,  to  fertilise  the  valleys  and  plai 
below  for  the  sustenaaee  and  happiness  of  man.  An  erroneo 
opinion  generally  prevails,  that  the  barren  rocks  and  mountai 

#  ThiB  meararement  of  fhe  MissiBsippi  includes  the  Minoari  as  a  branc 
if  the  latter  be  rejected,  the  length  of  the  former  will  remaia  between  twent 
£▼•  hoodnd  and  thjnee  thonwiiid  miles. 
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of  a  ooumtrj  are  80  muoh  waste  iemtory,  made  in  Tain,  and 
answering  no  wise  purpose  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature  ;  whereas, 
in  trathy  they  are  bj  far  the  most  Taluable  portions  of  the  earths 
sorfitoe.  For,  oyer  and  above  the  rioh  monntain  scenery  they 
fomishy  iheir  mineral  wealth,  the  valnaUe  animals  which  inhabit 
them,  and  the  inezhanstible  fountains  of  fresh  water  which  they 
contain,  supplying  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  of  the 
conntry,  they  provide  the  arable  land  with  abundant  fertility. 
No  country  in  the  world  possesses  such  admirable  proportions  of 
mountains  and  plains  in  such  surprising  extent,  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  might  easily  be  demonstrated,  would  our  limits  permit,  that 
considering  the  present  depth  and  superficial  extent  of  the 
American  soil,  and  the  aUuvium  that  covers  it,  in  connection 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  mountain  rocks,  to  supply 
all  waste  and  deficiencies,  together  with  the  numerous  and  inex- 
haustible fountains  of  water  to  irrigate  the  land,  the  country  will 
never  fail  in  its  fertility,  with  a  civilised,  educated,  and  virtuous 
population,  as  dense  as  one  to  every  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  is 
an  elevating  and  inspiring  theme  of  contemplation,  to  trace  the 
indiasoluUe  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  which  Providence 
has  established  between  the  physical  geography  of  America  and 
its  people,  in  adapting  the  fertility  of  the  soil  lo  the  numennis 
wants  of  the  dense  population  which  seems  designed  to  oocupy  it 
in  a  very  few  centuries.  We  know  <^  no  instance  in  the  works 
of  creation,  where  more  divine  skill  is  displayed  than  is  found  in 
the  wise  economy  of  balancing  the  action  of  all  the  minute  causes 
of  waste  and  supply,  and  rendering  them  conducive  to  the  general 
good.  This  providential  adaptation  nowhere  appears  in  nature 
more  strikingly,  than  in  the  provision  made  for  forming  and  pre* 


•errfaig  the  enl,  or  tiie  coat  of  vegetatble  monld,  vhiob  the  liberal 
hand  of  the  Creator  has  bo  kindlj  spread  oat  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  geological  stadeat  will  Dot  fail  to  notice,  that 
this  coat,  which  ooosiats  of  loose  materiala  and  minnt«  particles, 
is  easily  blown  away  by  the  winds,  and  is  oontjaoally  oarried  down 
hj  the  rirerB  into  the  lakes  and  se«s.  This  law  operates  so 
nnifi>nnly,  by  removing  the  earth,  not  only  in  the  form  of  sand 
and  grarel,  and  sometimes  large  fragments  of  rouks,  bnt  its  finer 
particles,  snspended  in  the  waters,  tinge  die  riven  with  the 
native  eolor  of  the  soil,  so  that  its  efieeta  are  obvious  to  every 
one  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  qnaaldty  of  earth  thos  removed  from  the  soil  by  winds, 
mows,  and  run,  and  carried  down  to  the  ocean  by  tbe  riven, 
varies  according  to  cirenmstances.  It  has  been  oompnted  in 
some  instances,  that  the  waters  of  a  river  in  time  of  flood  con- 
tain earthy  matter  suspended  in  it  amonnting  to  more  than  the 
two  handred  and  fiftieth  part  of  its  own  bulk.  By  these  admi- 
i«bly  adjusted  laws,  the  soil  is  continnally  diminished  by  remov- 
ing its  particles  from  higher  to  lower  levels ;  and  finally  deposited 
in  the  sea,  for  Ac  purpose  of  ibrming  new  islands,  new  continents, 
and  new  allaviums,  for  the  future  sustenance  of  man  and  beast, 
when  a  more  dense  population  will  inhabit  the  globe.  To 
oonnterbalanee  this  law  of  waste  and  change  on  the  earth's  sur- 
£kee,  the  Creator  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  nature,  that 
Uie  soil  has  remained  tbe  same  in  quantity  and  quality,  ever  nnoe 
the  earth  has  been  inhabited  by  man  ;  particularly  in  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  oountr;  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  rooky  monatains.  These  rooks  are  continually  pol- 
▼erized  by  the  grinding  machinery  of  nature,  by  tbe  force  of  the 
winds,  by  tfie  atmosphere,  by  the  frost,  by  tbe  nndermiiun^^  tor- 
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aotion  and  other  oaoses ;  ^ile  ibe  aontiiraed  8ap|dy  of  thoeo 
rocky  particles  are  scientiJSiQaUy  mingled  wkh  the  valkys  and 
plainsy  to  supply  the  ezhaoBtiDii  oansed  by  the  eonttaat  astioB  a£ 
other  laws,  which  vaft  and  float  the  old  toil  to  the  oeoans.  Who 
can  &il  to  admire  this  vonderful  economyi  vhere  tnie  is  eo»- 
stantly  at  bis  vork  pulverving  the  flinty  rooks,  and  vith  lu0 
stalwart  arms  and  sbiveriog  blows  is  eyer  hewing  down  the  elood?- 
capped  mountainsy  for  the  s^steoance  of  ungratcliil  man  P 

In  all  tbi«  phyoical  geogr^fay  of  giadoally  an^ed  moontaiiis 
and  broad  sinking  yalloys,  cut  and  trayersed  by  tbo  onmaoiH 
nayigable  riyersi  which  tre  fidd  by  Ike  former  9fA  irngate  the 
latter,  he  whp  &ils  to  recognu^e  the  band  of  the  Great  Architoeft 
who  has  so  wisely  and  beneyolently  formed  this  estensiye  aad 
rich  territory  of  the  first  and  only  free  goyerament  In  the  world, 
mnst  be  madly  determined  in  his  infidelity^  Tbas  it  woold  seem 
from  the  physiology  of  the  country,  that  it  was  desigiied  oidy  flir 
one  nation,  one  people,  and  one  family,  all  occupying  oiie  great 
farm,  without  any  international  diyisions  or  barriers,  seyer  to  bo 
diyided  or  disaolyed. 

Th@  remarkable  increase  of  the  popidation  of  America,  ibnno 
a  uew  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  humafi  family ;  and  oontsina 
one  of  the  most  prominent  elements  of  national  stability.  Tha 
first  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1790,  shows  %  popula- 
tion of  3,929,328.  The  seoond  census,  takea  in  1800,  contains  a 
population  of  ^yii09f75S.  The  third,  in  1810,  swells  the  number 
to  7,239,903.  The  fourth  cckisus,  of  1820,  amounts  to 
9,638,166.  The  fifth,  taken  in  1830,  numbers  12,858,670. 
And  the  sixth,  in  1840,  equals  17,062,566.  The  census  of  1850, 
enrolls  the  surprising  pumber   of  nearly  twentj-fiye   millmna^ 


fafaisdmx  dM  kUbfUBti  of  dke  vnrlf  Mfw«4  tenitoiy  frov 
Mexioo,  ■boot  tvestj  mSlioiia  of  vhom  we  whites,  uid  the 
noaiDder  an  AMuu  tud  Indiaw.  The  fint  ooBsaa  eostuaed 
8,173,464  vfailM ;  697,697  dftres ;  and  59,463  free  oolgred 
peraou.  The  whole  mmiber  of  Amarioaa  bidiana  at  tha  time  of 
the  first  aensDB,  who  dieo  ooonpied  &e  preaest  territoi;  of  the 
United  States,  thoogb  it  oanaot  be  definitely  determiaed,  haa 
beeo  eatimated  at  three  milUoaa  [  aad  now  an  probabl;  ndued 
to  loM  than  two  milliona. 

These  bete  4iow  that  the  wtiite  population  have  nearlj  donbled 
ereiy  twenty  yeara ;  while  the  Indiana  ban  been  oon^oally 
diminiabing,  and  the  A&ieuui  itxy  slowly  ineroaalag.* 

Allowing  the  fame  rate  vS  neraase  for  the  htore : 


In  1870  our  poptOatioa  will  be       . 

50,000,000 

"1890        

.       100,000,000 

"  1910        

.       300,000,000 

"  1930        

.      400,000,000 

"  1960        

.       800,000,000 

*'  1970 

.    1,600,000,000 

"  1990        

.  3,200,000,000 

Tbeae  data  reveal  the  astoonding  bat,  tliat  in  the  i&ort  period 

*  Tha  cMisBa  (^  1839  wlm  cocnploto,  nulcin^  tbe  nual  allawancs  (at 
■bMnteei  and  the  aboripml  inhabituiti  of  tb*  old  and  nawlj  uquiTed  tcni- 
tor;,  will  contain  oeailj  twenly-five  millionii  embracing  tw«Dt;r  tmlUooi 
of  whilet,  thrae  millioiu  of  alavea,  and  two  millioiM  of  Indiani  and  flrea 
negroes,  with  du  mixed  race*.  la  doaUiag  the  population  erery  twentj 
jMn  the  amalaUowanoau  also  B«d«ftiiab*entaM,  and  an  tncraadnK  iBuni- 
Ct*tioii,wbiGh  MDia  ynn  ia  feeod  to  be  in  the  propwtian  of  oba  fci  twf 


Ot  ttcHy  one  oenttir;  aod  &  htitt,  ihe  United  Stat«,  irUoli  inalwlafl 
only  about  one  eixteenth  of  tbe  hkbitable  globe,  will  contain 
more  dian  three  times  the  wbole  number  of  iababitaats  lAioIi 
now  occupy  tbe  e&rtb.  Dnring  this  period,  the  United  St&te* 
will,  at  its  present  nte  of  progressioD,  ucomplish  vastly  more 
in  Uie  woi^  of  pbj^oal,  political,  literary,  moral,  and  religiooa 
mproToment,  than  the  whole  world  has  done  for  the  last  six^ 
centuries.  Nor  can  tbe  jniporla.nt  faot  be  passed  oTer  tn  rilenee, 
that  all  this  faercniean  work  of  iDdividtuI,  social,  and  natioaal 
imprOTeinent,  has  been  performed  thus  &r  by  the  Cancaaiaii 
nee — die  invincible  desoendanta  of  Japhet ;  while  the  Indians, 
the  children  of  Shem,  have  been  oonstuitly  deerearing;  and  Uu 
Africans,  tbe  heirs  of  Ham,  have  been  very  slowly  increasing. 

These  inirprising  &cts,  in  relation  to  American  popniatioa, 
natarally  lead  ns  to  investigate  its  caoses  and  conseqnenoeo. 
Political  science  is  indebted  to  the  unparalleled  progress  of  the 
United  States,  for  first  clearly  nnfolding  the  tme  priaci{Je  on 
which  tbe  multiplioation  of  human  beings  depends.  We  now 
know  with  both  mathematical  and  moral  certainty,  that  a  prospe- 
Tons  country,  like  the  American  Union,  where  all  possess  an 
abundance  of  fertile  land  in  allodial  fee,  where  all  are  ednoated, 
and  all  possess  every  comfort  of  life,  and  all  enjoy  a  free  govern- 
ment, with  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  with  unlimited  physieal 
and  moral  attainments,  not  found  in  any  other  nation,  will  double 
its  population  every  twenty  years. 

It  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  North  and  South  America 
contain  more  than  ten  millions  of  square  miles,  each  capable  of 
supporting  more  than  five  hundred  persons,  amounting  to  tJte 
astoundrng  number  of  over  five  thousand  millions  of  souls;  s 
number  five  times  larger  than  tbe  present  population  of  tbe  globe. 


AnA,  wbftt  n'Taatlj  more  Borpruliig  u,  tlut  &t  Ao  present  rate 
of  increue,  jnolndiDg  the  whole  popnUdon  of  America,  this 
ahnoat  conntlesB  Damber  of  hihsbitanta,  wQl  be  oocnpTing  thii 
eonntry,  wtthin  the  abort  period  of  one  oentnr;  and  a  half,  from 
the  time  of  writing  these  lines  in  1851. 

If  we  divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  now 
equals  nearly  Uiree  (faoBsand  millioni  of  acres,  equally  between 
the  poptdation  of  the  year  1990,  whioh,  as  wa  have  seen,  will  be 
three  thoosand  two  hundred  milliooR,  it  will  give  each  inhabitant 
sibont  one  acre  ;  which,  after  making  all  doe  allowanoes  for  water 
and  waste  lands,  will  be  amply  enfficient  for  their  support,  under 
a  high  state  of  onltiTstion. 

In  all  probability,  aocording  to  the  present  laws  of  human  lon< 
gerity,  whioh  prolong  life  in  some  instances  to  one  htmdred  and 
fifty  y*>«,  and  in  many  oases  to  one  hundred  years, — there  are 
infants  now  slumbering  in  tiie  arms  of  Amerieaa  mothers,  who 
vill  lire  to  behold  and  enjoy  that  day  of  wonders,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Ameriean  Union  will  exceed  three  thousand  millions 
of  souls  ;  a  number  equal  to  three  times  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  And  yet  each  one  of  this  vast  number  can  be  sup-  ' 
plied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land,  and  ample  sustenance  fkim 
the  soil,  waters,  and  oommeree  of  the  United  States ;  a  denuty 
of  population,  by  no  means  equal  to  some  other  oonntries,  in 
■noieat  and  modem  history. 

Ve  freely  hasaid  the  ststemeat,  thoogfa  it  may  sot,  pcfbaps, 
escape  tho  eritieism  of  oar  transatUnlio  brethren,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  in  less  than  two  eentnries,  will  re-pec^le  and  goTem 
the  whole  habitable  glotte.  If  the  same  ratio  of  increase  eontinoe 
for  the  short  period  of  two  eentories — asd  we  know  of  no  ressoa 
why  it  should  not— die  United  States  will  fill  the  world  wi&  a 
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miMcim/dj  dm^j  to  tjkm  om  prnm  !•  #?ify  Mye 
of  land  cm  tlie  snr&ee  of  di«  eartii.  And  »t  Ae  wne  lAto  of  m- 
oraase,  in  fivo  o«iiitaiia9-*«  period  ksi  iban  ooo  half  tfaa  la|»ao  ^ 
tima  moe  king  Egbert  aaoeadad  tbe  tluona  p{  B^i^aqd  Um 
world  will  not  be  able  to  oofntnin  Us  inhaUta^ta. 

But  all  oiir  af^ehepaiiopg  of  the  faUu^  in  rdalSon  to  tbe  fvip- 
poaed  avib  which  vtaj  ariae  from  a  too  deiiae  popntatioa^  are  ai 
oaoe  lelioYod  by  oopddering  other  lawa,  whieh  aro  deeigAed  to 
ooonterbalaace  theae  aotioipated  ineooTenmoea*  Lajjag  out  of 
view  thoee  £pr«at  periodip^  calamities,  which  h«v6,  wad  m*j  again 
depopulate  the  earth  to  a  eonflidarable  extent;  the  viioA  of  &»- 
toral  and  moral  law  will  ever  oontinne  to  fimiish  ample  roaofsroeB 
for  the  increasing  snmbers  q(  fotnre  ge»erMiiona|  where  tliej  are 
permitted  to  operate  freelj.  For,  whfle  ea  the  one  hand,  die 
kwB  oi  nature,  which  are  b«t  the  rcigdar  marefoetartona  of  the 
Jkiij  Himaelf,  •ro  ooostwtly  employed  k  Ibrming  mew  idaads 
and  eontinenta,  ai^d  enjaiging  ijw  dd  ones ;  by  the  sBent  and 
progresttve  lahers  of  allaviAl  depoaptft,  volaaolc  action,  and  tiio 
coral;  that  are  daily  forming  new  homes  fof  the  nssidettoe  of 
man  and  bea^,^iMv»,  which  fer  imgllit  we  know,  may  oontinva 
to  operate  until  the  oceam  and  seas  may  become  new  conttnenta 
of  ar^le  land,  similar  to  those  now  inhabited  by  the  hmnaa 
&mily  ;*^*t  the  Slime  tjyme  the  kws  of  moral  science  are  e^pqJiy 
industrious  and  effective,  by  constantly  improving  the  social,  poll* 
tioal  monl^  cod  reUg^is,  condition  ef  maa ;  and  tiievcbj  render- 
ing a  popwUObm  mora  ha^y  and  virtooos,  in  pFcporthm  as  iti 
dduity  ipoB6Csea> 

It  needs  no  argnment  to  prove  what  may  akeady  be  regarded 
is  well  setded  in  pditical  economy,  that  in  proportion  as  indiri* 
^nais  as  well  as  sodefy,  impfovc  in  moral  ezccQence,  in  the  same 
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ntiO|  pri4e,  war,  Ttuvf^ory,  Injnuy,  prodigtli^,  and  v«eleaB  eoiir 
•QBiptioii  of  VMltb  are  dimiaishad  i  a«4  ft  TvtDova  aad  proqm- 
ona  politiflal  aoonoiDy  ia  iaereaaad;  thareby  karag  a  grealar 
amount  of  prodnotiona  for  market,  and  additional  aieana  fer  their 
piarohaae,-p— acoordiag  to  tka  eontbual  inoreasa  of  inhabitantB  to 
l>e  supported*  It  ia  a  IweoAaUe  frat  in  the  moral  hiatovy  of  ov 
laee,  that  the  aaoat  aijoalid,  jptamparate  hegij^i  who  rolla  duly 
in  the  ditehea  uid  ainha  of  yiee,  ia  the  moat  azp^aiTe  and  prodi- 
gal oonanmar  in  a ommnoily.  A»A  if  wo  baianoe  the  oolnmni 
of  hia  iife'a  ledgo*,  we  fiad  to  o«r  great  flnrpriaat  that  thia  miaer- 
able  viotiffl  of  vieei  during  a  lift  of  throe  aoort  yoara  and  ten,  has 
oooanmedy  ioolndii^  a  Uk  fompensation  frr  hia  worse  than  wasted 
time,  and  the  prinaipal  and  intereat  of  fonda  aotoally  expended— 
the  aurpriaing  011m  of  fifly  thooaand  doQam^-^^i  ample  fortime 
lor  a97  man.  Bnt  the  worst  fsatiire  In  the  hiatery  of  viae  ia,  that 
the  property  thus  expended,  ia  actoally  consumed  and  deatroyed, 
aa  effectually  aa  if  dieyovrod  by  fire  i  aa  that  no  ana  ia  benefited, 
but  many  are  ifijurod,  and  the  meraUe  intemperate  or  lieenikms 
pauper  ia  miped, 

Thia  law,  of  eoaraa,  mnat  gradually  lead  to  emigration  fi-om  As 
Aiaerican  Bepublia  to  eyery  part  <tf  tha  earth,  for  room  and  soar 
tenanoe ;  who  will  carry  with  them  their  American  blood,  their 
laegoage,  their  repuUieao  goyammani,  thsir  aymngdiaal  religion, 
thefar  arts,  aeisfiaea,  literatnrs,  and  Amorioan  institutkHis ;  and  in 
the  eovps  of  two  captorioa*^*  period  ahoat  one  aixth  of  the 
national  exiatence  af  Rome,  Aaia,  Afirioa,  Bnrape,  Amerioa  and 
Ooeanioa^  w91  besona  the  homaa  of  onr  ohildran  and  their 
4eependaikta. 

Hiatoiy  fa  quits  unibrm  in  ita  taathnony,  that  nearly  aH  sdomI, 
^yrioal,  intaBestual,  moral,   politieal,  and  re^gisna  improys^ 
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tticnts,  spring  from  tihe  reoiprooal  inflaence  of  a  dense  population, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  osefnl  knowledge ;  and  wealth,  power, 
science,  and  learning,  all  follow  in  the  bain  of  numbors,  of  gea«- 
ral  inteUigenoe  and  freedom. 

Who  then  can  oaknkte  the  state  of  soeietj  two  oentmies 
lience,  when  the  English  language  will  be,  probably,  both  spoken 
and  written  thronghout  tiie  world  ?  When  all  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  America,  and  Oceanica,  will  be  bound  together  by  tiie 
ties  of  seas,  lakes,  rirers,  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  tlie 
more  powerful  bands  of  commerce,  interest,  and  moral  prineiple ! 
When  the  monntains  of  all  nations  will  be  terraced  with  agrir 
culture,  cottages,  and  villas  !  When  the  deserts  and  morasBes 
will  be  converted  into  fertile  fields  and  meadows !  When  tbe 
temples  of  freedom,  science,  and  religion,  shall  pierce  the  heayeuB 
with  their  glittering  spires,  in  every  section  and  town  of  the  habtW 
able  globe. 

%onld  any  one  suspect  these  statements  to  be  mere  drafts  on 
the  imagi<kation,  he  may  readily  quiet  his  fears,  by  examining  iha 
history  of  the  American  Union,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Let  him  pause,  and  examine  well  the  surprising 
strides  of  this  gigantic  republic,  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in 
learning ;  as  well  as  in  social,  political,  and  moral  improvementa. 
Let  him  look  well  to  his  arithmetio,  which  trembles  in  estimating 
the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  this  model  nation  of  the  w^rld, — 
and  then  say,  what  power  on  earth  can  stop  its  progress,  short  of 
the  full  enjoyment  d  all  these  fiitnre  realities. 

It  has  long  been  considered  a  well  settled  principle  in  political 
science,  that  the  increase  of  population  is  always  in  proportioa  to 
the  physical,  political,  literary,  social,  moral,  and  refigious  proa- 
parity  of  the  people.    And  if  we  ^>ply  this  rule  to  the  United 
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fitetoSy  as  4oiil)4lo0B  we  may,  it  shows  the  Ammcaa  BepaUk  ia 
adyanoe  of  all  other  naiioiis  in  exiseQenoe  and  national  glory. 

The  North  American  Bepnblio  has  now  enjoyed  a  national  exigt* 
«ioe  of  neariiy  seventy-five  years^  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776.  Dniiiig  aU  this  time,  the  nation  has  never 
been  involved  ia  foreign  war,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  necessary 
self-defence ;  nor  has  the  country  ever  been  distraoted  by  ciyil 
war  among  its  own  citizens.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
naticm  ancient  or  modem,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  daring  the 
first  sevenly-five  years  of  nalaonal  life.  And  so  long  as  America 
eontinnes  her  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  and  international  justice ; 
abstaining  from  aggressive  war  and  defendii^  her  own  honor,  this 
element  of  stabilify  will  ensure  the  future  success  of  the  national 
union.  The  ravages  of  war  have  destroyed  more  than  eight 
tenths  of  all  the  nations,  which  have  fidlen  smce  the  origin  of 
human  society.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  all 
the  wars  recorded  in  history,  including  principal  and  interest,  if 
equally  divided  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth — al- 
lowii^  them  to  be  one  thousand  millions — ^would  give  each  person 
a  dividend  of  fifty  tiiousand  dollais.  And  if  we  add  to  this,  the 
property  destroyed,  and  other  losses — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
millions  of  valuable  lives  lost,  it  would  give  a  dividend  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  every  human  being  on  earth. 
And  yet  the  three  defensive  wars — ^tfae  revolution,  the  last  war 
with  €keat  Britain,  and  the  Mexican  war,  together  with  the  Indian 
skirmishes  in  which  America  has  been  necessarily  involved,  form 
but  a  very  small  fractional  part  of  this  enormous  sum.  Widi  a 
navy  which  has  successfully  tried  titles  with  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  with  an  educated,  oiti- 
len  soldiery,  of  more  than  five  millions,  every  one  a  swordsman, 
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ft  hM  dMl,  «»  urn  Mg  g«r«ril }  wHh  »  tifittiy  wAiHSli  UMA 
amnis&j  edoMlM  at  tiw  pdb^  elpASM^  Mi^M  €^  x*ai  ef  Ike 
first  (Ardor  of  tile»l»  Mflojr  of  wlMim  tate  ttpM^  of  k*4fitig  an 
mtmf  to  notory,  agani^  »  Napdooa  or  »  Wdfiftgftm }  Ufgs&Mtt 
wkk  MDfte  mmitioM  of  nuhr^  fa  A  fefmUkNln  g^emiiefttj  #licM 
o^wy  eitiiMi  k  f^r^eiy  istntsleil  with  MM  both  ift  w»r  Mid  peao»^ 
— 4lier«  in  aotkiag  to  ftttir  from  fttt^  istaiioti  (H*  iiiterMl  fdM« 


The  daoeatralttilioil  aad  eqml  diAvfea  of  tlio  g<ffteifttft(«l 
throngk  erery  part  ^  the  nation^  la  anorlhar  mterMthig  pinse  ol 
iti  porpetuity.  Tfao  odoe  oomCraiiftatioft  of  forofttaoftt  kfta  ef«r 
boon  one  of  tho  tooai  fiital  roaka,  on  wUah  ikatlona  kaira  koaa 
Wreoked.  It  naaed  Niatitah,  Babyloa,  Bgypt,  Oree^,  Roino^ 
and  Poland;  aad  has  fraqueiitly  dathronad  and  babeaded  tka 
MToreigna  of  Bnglaad  and  Franao.  Tka  old,  but  falae  motto  of 
tiM  ^<  fitenial  City,"  <^  That  all  the  wdrld  was  Ronfe^  aad  RoMO 
Was  all  Um  world,''  has  OTor  been  the  toUng  prfaioiple  of  tyiteta. 
The  eentraliaadoD  of  idl  naiioDal  power  and  Bational  laatitiitMa 
at  the  eowt  and  oapitel  of  the  nation,  is  ^e  oniBbing  aril  of 
Bonarohial  goyeramanta.  Sink  a  pcdiay  leatea  flie  retnote  parts 
of  the  oountry  withont  proteotion,  withont  impniTofBakt,  aad 
withoitt  tepraaentation ;  aad,  of  ooarse^  the  eitiaans  aooa  kao 
aD  attaobment  to  a  gorarmneDt  Wbibh  treata  thaa  with  sadi 
ooU  n^leot.  Eilgbknd  learned  thb  leaaon  nnder  tiie  tyranny 
^  Jafiies  the  Seoond ;  and  wisely  ntform^.  Franoe  has  opened 
her  eyea  to  its  fatal  oonseqnenees  a  low  years  mnoe }  and  the 
tyMita  of  Europe  are  now  preparing  to  disoasa  the  qnestiea 
with  the  pe6pie,.aword  in  hand,  with  the  a^nments  of  oanaon. 
Ametioa  foresaw  this  national  evil,  and,  wisely  lejeotii^  this 
aristooratio  polioy,  from  the  b^iatting,  parsoed  a  ayatem   of 
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evtry  teitt  Mid  ikrifiy  ef  ili«  b<)d]r  ]^Hti«  |  freely  floiriig  ttd 
ekeulatlDg  freim  {he  hetrt  of  the  telioiiy  al  tlie  oqAtei  ef  tke 
eeimtrf ,  te  e? eiy  ^xtreoiitj  ef  tbe  irliele  igritem.  €k>TemMiit 
power  »  w  generftfly  ftnd  eqtiaOy  diyided  among  the  namerovi 
pvUie  offioera,  tkat  every  eitifeen  partalGes  equally  oi  he  protee- 
taon  and  beneite)  how^vet  neai^  or  Artant  fipom  tbi  ]mblie  eapH 
tei*  And  eo  eqvaily^  jvBtly,  end  denoeratieally)  Are  tbe  Mewhiga 
cigBfw^mment  dietribated  Areoj^  erory  part  of  tbe  eoontiy,  tbaA 
no  eitken,  boweter  gfeat  or  humble,  10  dwarfed  by  disiaaee  or 
mgnified  by  neameaa ;  while  the  gotersaieni  iid  snffidently  oeB* 
tf«l,  to  act  at  the  mauHipnBg,  in  monng  tie  wIm^o  natkmal 
naehinery. 

One  of  Ate  etra^est  ligaments  of  natnmal  stabOitf ,  is  wealth. 
Of  tbe  right  of  freely  aoqairing  and  enjoying  property;  and 
wherever  this  prindple  is  equally  diflased  among  the  people, 
there  all  hare  a  common  intereat  to  be  protected  from  ndnoat 
inaovationa^  Tbe  poSttcal  eoommiy  of  America  differs  from  all 
other  nafciene.  It  creates  do  orergrown  or  arislocratie  finrtmiee ; 
grants  no  monop^es  or  hweditary  offices;  bat  gites  every 
citiien  an  equal  dividend  in  the  beneits  of  government,  and 
aBows  all  freely  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property.  The  eonse* 
qnenoe  of  this  system  ii4,  that  die  whole  nati<m  constttntes  a  kind 
of  partnership  or  fmn^  itt  which  every  one  invests  his  capital  or 
labor,  and  drawa  his  dividend,  sharing  in  proit  and  bis.  The 
capitalists  of  Wafi-stfeet,  of  CfaesnatHrtreet,  and  of  the  eoontry 
generally,  invest  their  funds  in  factories,  lands,  commefce,  pro- 
dsoe,  minesy  canals,  railroada,  shipping,  and  stocks,  in  every 
section  of  the  Union,  while  the  inhabitants  perform  the  labor, 
cultivate  the  soil,  work  the  factories  and  mines,  and  thus  render 
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tlie  mdon  <^  Mpitel  aad  labor  equally  pTodnctire  to  aU  parties. 
These  interests  are  all  linked  together  by  the  raiboads,  eaaals, 
riverS)  OGeanfl,  lakes,  and  pablio  highways  of  the  eonntiy ;  con- 
stmeted  and  navigated,  not  by  the  goremment,  as  in  the  easteni 
oontinent,  bat  by  the  labor  and  fnnds  oi  the  people,  who  «ra 
boond  togeth^  by  the  indissolnble  ties  of  individBal  and  oommoa 
interest.     Although  bnt  few  large  finrtones,  like  Astor  and  Girmid, 
are  aoqoired  in  Ameriea,  yet  all  have,  or  oan  have  eompetent  Ht- 
ings ;  and  in  many  instanoes  secure  ample  fortunes.    So  intimate 
and  sensitive  are  ^ese  commercial  ligaments  and  peouiuary  ties^ 
that  the  fisulure  of  a  state  to  pay  interest,  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  a 
steamboat,  or  the  bankn^toy  of  an  individual,  is  felt,  hundreds 
and    thousands  of  miles  distant,    in    various    sections  of   the 
nation.     Thus  die  benefits  of  the  federal  goTemment  yield  a 
daily  pecuniary  dividend  to  every  citisen,  wliioh  could  not  be 
realized  without  it     To  this  portrait  of  American  wealth,  it  is 
only  neoessaiy  to  add  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  public 
lands  and  mines ;  with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars — more  than  sufficient  to  meet  tAl  the  expenses  of  govern* 
ment,  without  taxing  the  people,  or  incurring  a  national  debt. 
That  a  nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  occupying  a 
territory  of  three  thousand  millions  of  acres,  sustaining  a  com- 
merce not^  surpassed  by  any  country,  and  equalled  but  by  few, 
should  be  carried  on  harmoniously  and  successfully,  with  an 
average  annual  expenditure  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars — about  one 
half  of  what  it  costs  the  British  government  to  support  the  queen's 
infimts — is  a  political  phenomenon  in  the  histoiy  of  nations. 

No  country  equals  America,  in  its  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  learning,  and  lame.  Every  youth,  both  male  and 
female,  by  industry,  virtue,  and  economy,  can  acquire  an  ample 
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fortune,  &  libenJ  ednestbn,  or  both.    In-  tiiis  ezteiudve  ooiiii6fy» 

embraoing  thirty-one  states,  six  territories^  sad  one  distrioty  with 

an  aminal  inland  comineroe  of  moro  than  one  thousand  miUions 

of  dollars — ^more  than  twioe  the  smonnt  of  the  foreign  oommeroe 

of  the  nation— eyery  Amerioan  joath,  bj  Tsrio<a8  branches  of 

industry,  oan  save  from  his  earnings,  annnallj,  besides  his  neoem 

sary  expenses,  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  an 

loeome,  whioh,  with  its  aannal  prc^ts  and  interest,  in  the  oonrse 

of  a  life  of  ordinary  duration,  is  an  ample  fortune  of  itself  for 

aay  man.    This  csn  be  done  by  agricnltare,  mechanical  labor, 

mining,  oommeree,  merehandise,  school    teaching,  by  literaiy 

pnrsuite,  by  the  learned  professions,  and  official  stations ;  all  of 

which  afford  nearly  equal  opportunities  for  the  attainment  of 

wealth  and  dlBtinction.     The  pursuits  of  industry,  professional 

Kfe,  fiterary  produodons,  the  navy,  army,  the  State    and  ilie 

Church,  all  throw  open  their  doors  to  a  laudable  ambition  and 

usefbl  competition,  where  all  have  an  equal  chance  of  success. 

Every  American  mother  rocks  her  infant  babe  with  equal  hopes 

ct  his  becoming  a  future  president  of  the  United  States,  a 

general  of  the  army,  a  commodore  of  the  navy,  a  man  of  wedth, 

a  distingiidshed  statesman,  a  profound  jurist,  a  skilful  physician, 

an  eminent  scholar,  or  a  doctor  of  cBvinity. 

Amerioan  literature,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 

another  distanctive  feature  of  the  government  peculiar  to  itself, 

differing  widely  from  all    other  nations;  and,  like  all  other 

American  institutions,  is  founded  on  intrinsic  excellence  and  prao^ 

tical  utility.     Instead  of  founding  a  few  universities  and  colleges, 

and  making  a  few  eminent  scholars,  whioh  has  ever  been  the 

polioy  of  European  nations,  the  American  States  very  early 

adopted  the  wiser  and  better  policy  of  creating  cheap  and  free 
VOL.  II.  •     25 
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Bdioob  in  die  ieyerel  districtB  of  eftch  ttfWB,  for  Ike  edncsiani  of 
erery  oifeiveB,  in  addition  to  tkeir  univenitieg)  ooUeges  and  other 
fleminaries  of  learning.  In  these  primary  aehook  e^ery  ohfld  m 
or  may  be  eduoated,  until  he  has  aoqvired  all  the  elements  of  a 
sonnd,  practical  education  ;  sufficient  to  qualify  him  ibr  any  basi- 
ness,  professioni  or  situaticm  in  life.  Here  the  children  are  early 
taught  to  loYo  and  obey  their  parents,  their  oonntryy  and  thor 
€h>d  ;  and  geyem  themsdyes  and  others  by  the  all  powerful  law 
of  moral  suasion.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth,  where  the  Teraa- 
euhur  tongue  is  uniyersally  spoken  with  so  much  purity  and 
uniformity,  where  useful  knowledge  is  so  uniyersally  diffused 
through  all  classes.  These  schools  numbering  in  all  more  thaa 
three  hundred  thousand,  including  common  schods,  £unilf 
schools,  select  schools,  academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  aH 
other  in8titati<ms  of  learnmg,  in  which  more  than  one  third  of 
the  American  population  of  twenty-fire  millions  are  constantlj 
educated,  form  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  country,  the  principal 
element  of  national  stability.  Most  of  these  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  libraries  and  phUosophioal  appnratosesy 
sufficient  for  all  usefbl  purposes ;  with  ^  permanent  fund  of  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  sustain  them  from  it« 
annual  income.*  In  these  xnstications,  are  taught  the  same  arts 
and  sciences,  the  same  religion,  the  same  poUttcs,  morals  and 
religion,  forming  a  literary  unity  throughout  the  republic.  If 
a  three-fold  chord  cannot  be  easily  broken,  sorely  a  twenty-^re 
million    chord  of    educated   citizens  never    can    be  sundered. 

*  These  estimates  have  been  carefully  <*ompiIed  firom  the  reported 
statistics  of  the  states,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  infonnatiofi;  tnd  are 
supposed  to  be  lees  than  the  fdl  aumbers  aad  amounts,  and  by  no  meuss 
overrated. 
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Amerioa  Is  ibe  world'ii  nnhremty,  ika  oommoB  Bohool  of  DatMUft, 
the  only  infltitation  on  the  globe  where  the  prindples  of  humui 
Bbertj  are  rif^tij  iraderslood,  and  correctly  and  fceeij  taught  to 
all  who  wish  to  learn,  without  money  and  wMiont  price. 

After  all  these  indissolnUe  and  hearen-bom  ties,  were  any 
stronger  ligaments  neoessaiy  to  secure  the  fotmre  stability  of  the 
American  Union,  they  are  found  in  the  democracy,  tiie  progree- 
sitm^the  relations,  the  morals,  the  religion,  and  in  the  mutual 
forbearance  and  reciprocal,  coneesrions  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
most  distingmshing  features  between  America  and  aU  other 
nations,  is  her  democracy.  Unlike  the  unbridled,  sarage  demo^ 
cracy  cf  the  Oossacks,  or  the  aristocratic  liberty  of  Evrepe^ 
which  allows  a  few  nobles  to  do  as  they  please— rule  or  ruin ; 
American  democracy,  composed  of  the  pure  el^mentB  of  rir- 
toe,  wisdom,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  beneyolence,  reciprocity, 
law,  goyemment,  progression,  morals,  and  reli^on,  makes  supe- 
riors  condescending,  equals  courteous,  and  inferiors  respectful ; 
and  binds  together  all  classes  with  the  ties  of  equal  rights,  founded 
on  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

The  motto  of  the  American  government  has  ever  been— 
'^ONWA&D.''  This  sacred  principle  has  never  been  departed 
from  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  is  Ihe  genius 
of  American  precession,  to  distioguish  between  destructive  inno- 
vatbn^  and  useful  improvements  The  fora^r  is  satisfied  with* 
reckless  change,  regardless  of  permanent  utility,  and  the  general 
weal  ^  while  the  latter  defights  in  the  general  good  of  aU,  and 
perseveringly  aims  at  perfbction.  By  this  principle,  no  valuable 
acquisition  is  lost  or  impaired ;  but,  holding  fast  to  the  good 
already  establidbed,  supplying  deficiencies,  and  refdsing  only 
what  is  deariy  wrong,  the  utSity  of  the  past  is  symmetrically 


VBUad  iridi  die  idvlMy  ze&ms  of  4lia  fiiiim,  ki » leaniiM  aid 
flsUiBie  whoia. 

More  th*a  t«ro  tlurdi  <rf  AaocicaB  ciliieM  willaa  the  Unitad 
States,  are  tke  ehikben  of  tbe  New  Bn^aad,  tfie  Viri^Bian,  aad 
Ponai^lYaiiiaii  fatheii;  who,  eoalterod  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
niytioa,  ate  oeiiDeolod  vitli  tke  remainiBg  white  populatm  bj 
marriage,  and  iJm  ot^r  joeU  relatioBe ;  and  aU  eo  laliniaA^jr 
boond  tofetbor  bj  the  ties  of  Aie&dehip,  eoMaagnini^,  and 
iatetest,  that  it  would  be  difiotilt  to  find  one  in  the  whole  fratet^ 
nil^)  who  oooldy  if  he  would,  strike  a  blow  at  die  government^ 
witboni  stabbing  to  the  heart  his  &ther  or  mother,  brother  mt 
sister,  ohSd  or  SMirant,  friend  or  lover. 

The  numerous  and  indissoluble  tios  of  social  interoowrso, 
whkh  bind  together  Ameiioan  society,  fiomish  ample  seowritf  te 
the  fiitnre  stability  of  tbe  Union.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  first  natibn  in  history  where  all  speak  iho  same 
vernacular  language,  the  same  dialect.  Nearly  all  the  lyien 
states  of  antiquity,  were  mined  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  numemns  languages,  and  still  more  nnmeroun 
dialects ;  and  wherorer  this  st^teof  society  eziste  in  any  nation^ 
tbe  same  discord,  mismtderstandyog,  jealottsy,  faction,  and 
national  voin  prevaiL  Fortmmtdy  &r  Amniioa,  the  Bngfiflh 
language  has  ever  been  the  prevailing  and  dominant  toogim 
througjliout  the  country.  It  is  the  only  idiom  fer  the  transaetioQ 
of  public  business  and  for  the  administrfttlon  of  justice ;  and  the 
only  language  in  which  public  recordis  and  laws  are  recorded. 
Throiq^  this  universal  channel  of  unity,  the  people  of  aU 
dasseft  can  freely  communicate  their  thoughts  and  feelaig,  with- 
out misapprehension,  or  the  imperfection  of  translation. 

It  has  been  estimated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of 


th«  cue  will  kdmit,  tliat  the  whole  nmnher  of  nempapen,  periodi- 
cale,  and  tracts,  iaiineil  daily,  weeklj,  monthly,  and  qntHterly,  in 
variooB  Boetjons  of  the  United  Statea,  on  a  fair  average,  would 
give  one  we^ly  periodioal  print  in  every  town  in  &6  ootmtiy  ; 
■nppomog  each  town  to  oMitain  two  thensMid  inh«bitant8.  If  wn 
tdd  to  tliis  estimatQ  &«  tbonnnds  of  literary  worke,  vhiah  are 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  Appearing  in  Tolnmea, — the 
whole  eatalogna  of  pnblie  prints  and  bonnd  volnmeB,  would  give  a 
dividend  of  one  to  every  two  iohabitanls  througfaont  the  nation ; 
more  than  four  fifths  of  whom  ean  read  them  id  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  facts,  surprinng  as  they  may  seem  >it  firat,  will  he 
found  to  be  clearly  within  the  limits  of  tamtb  ;  and  rather  under 
titan  over  rated.  Thess  literary  ligaments  are  the  Btrongest  ties 
of  affection,  the  moat  indissoluble  bands  of  union,  which  oan  hind 
a  people  togather.  Educated  m  the  aune  schools,  aoademiee, 
OoUeges,  and  seminarias, — speaking  and  writang  the  snme  lan- 
guage,— reading  tim  same  papen  and  books — sll  advocating  the 
same  pore  literature,  sound  government,  jost  laws,  equal  rights, 
mi»«l  conduct  and  devout  religion ;  the  people  present  to  tbs 
world  a  political  anomaly — a  na^nal  nnity  of  principles,  feelings, 
md  actions,  which  never  has  been  found  ia  any  other  oonntry. 

With  a  view  of  strengthening  the  American  Union,  and  draw- 
mg  the  chords  of  national  afieotion  still  closer,  the  government 
baa  established  ■  post  oSioe  ^tem,  which  brings  diuly  to  every 
man's  door  Qie  news  of  all  parts  of  Uie  world  ;  aided  by  telegraphs, 
which  furnish  all  neoessary  infbrmation  in  advance  of  ths  mail 
ereiy  hoar  of  the  day.  Such  a  system  of  social  interoonrse, 
lAere  a  nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a 
tenritory  of  three  mfflions  of  square  miles,  can  eonverse  wiUi  eaeb 
other  daily  through  the  mu},  the  pea*,  and  tweni^>five  thouaad 
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mUeB  of  telegraphs,  with  the  rapi£t j  of  ligbtmag,  lesves  no  itKim 
for  disanion  or  dissolotioxi. 

In  addition  to  all  these  social  and  national  ties,  the  American 
people  who  are  educated,  and  eminentlj  socisl  in  their  feelings, 
are  cnn$;tantlj  associating  with  each  other  on  terms  of  respect  and 
equality;  where  every  one  is  appreciated  according  to  hb  moral 
Worth,  without  caste  or  aristocratto  distinction, — mingling  in  their 
fiunilies,  in  their  nei^borly  parties,  their  religious  wonliip,  in 
their  literary,  political,  and  bencToIent  meetings,  and  by  their 
trayels  in  every  part  ai  the  country,  meeting  together  in  their 
innocent  amusements,  and  schools  of  learning,  while  they  are 
constantly  improying  their  social  principles,  friendly  feelings,  and 
amiable  conduct,  which  form  a  sure  protection  against  national 
discord. 

The  American  Union  was  organised  in  a  spkit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation, — ^npon  the  principle  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
reciprocal  concession — for  the  general  uid  individual  good  c^  all ; 
and  on  this  union  the  government  has  over  been  wisely  conducted. 
This  national  confederation  never  requires  the  saoriice  of  com* 
promiang  the  primary  laws  of  a  sound  repuUicaii  government, — 
by  confounding  right  and  wrong,  by  infringing  on  human  rights, 
and  doing  mjnstice ;  but  confines  itself,  as  it  justly  should,  to 
{hose  minor  differences ;  which  involve  a  dioice  of  evSs,  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  means  for  carrying  out  and  enforcing  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  laws. 

It  has  ever  been  regarded  as  no  ordinary  dement  of  stability 
in  any  government,  that  the  people  voluntarily  and  habitually 
control  themselves  by  the  sound  principles  of  moral  science,  ft 
has  frequently  been  remarked  by  unprejudiced,  intelligent  Ibrdga- 
trs,  who  haye  traveBed  in  Amfiriea,  lliat  the  moral  institntions  of 


Hit  oovofry,  ntelnding  the  S&Mwth,  (he  nuruge  eoatraot,  the 
temperanoe  enterprise,  the  generd  diffligion  of  jiettai  knowledge, 
the  chuit«ble  societies  for  the  poor  and  nnfortcnate,  have  become 
W  familiar,  and  reaebed  mch  a  degree  of  eminence,  that  they 
have  almost  become  a  second  nature  to  the  people.  The  caosa 
of  temperance  bas  so  generallj  diffused  itself  tbrongb  all  classes 
of  eooiety,  that  jon  may  travel  from  one  eztremi^  of  the  nation 
to  the  other,  withoat  meeting  a  squalid  beggar,  or  a  staggering 
dnrnkard.  The  domestio  relations  of  American  sooletj  are  held 
in  snch  profound  veneration,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  so  sacredly 
regarded,  that  were  a  general  law  enacted  abolishing  them,  the 
anmber  of  bmities  and  marriages  wonid  not  be  diminished,  nor 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  disregarded.  Wherever  misfortono 
orertahes  a  hninan  being,  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  where  he  came 
from,  he  finds  a  well-regulated  hospital  at  band  to  relieve  his 
distreee. 

America  is  the  world's  asylnm  !  Here  the  porsecated,  the  op- 
preaaed,  and  disoensolate  of  all  nations,  find  a  happy  borne — a 
■afo  retreat  from  tyranny.  Here  the  liberty-loving  exiles  of 
Jemsalem,  Greece,  Rome,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Ireland,  find  a 
balm  for  their  woonds,  which  thty  have  received  in  battling  for 
freedom's  canse — a  cordial  for  all  the  Csan  and  frowns  of 
despots. 

Bnt  tho  top  stone,  the  crowning  arch  of  this  sablirae  etnctoro, 
iriuoh  biodfl  together  this  national  edifioeirith  in£ssoluble  stabil- 
ity, is  the  Christian  religion.  American  religion,  like  all  other 
American  inslitations,  differs'  from  other  nations,  ancient  or 
modem,  in  many  particnlan.  It  is  emphatically  the  roligitm  of 
the  Bible-  The  pore  principles  of  the  Christian  religioB,  it  ia 
tene,  are  anbetanttally  (be  nme  in  all  oiviliied  oatiDoa.    Bat  tt 
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has  been  tbe  misfortniie  of  all  covntries,  except  Amenoa,  to  oom- 
menoe  their  oational  exbtenoe  with  PaganiBin.  And,  althoii^li 
most  of  them  still  remain  pagans,  yet  it  is  to  be  rctgretted  that 
many  of  those  nations  who  have  abandoned  heathenism  and 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  have  onfortnnately  retaned  too 
much  of  the  alloy  of  paganism,  in  form  or  substance.  But,  It 
will  oyer  be  the  boast  of  America,  in  humble  gratitude  and 
dependence  on  the  Great  Master  of  Salvatioo,  that  no  American 
citizen  ever  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  no  Pagan  temple  was  ever 
erected  on  American  soil.  And  although  American  reUgion  13 
above  all  law  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  all  religious  sects 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  are  freoly 
tolerated  ;  yet  all  religious  associations  embrace  substiuitially  thd 
same  Bible  doctrines— -one  eternal,  all-powerful,  wise,  benevolenty 
glorious,  and  just  God,  the  free  agency  and  immortality  of  man^ 
salvation  through  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
final  judgment  and  geueral  retribution ;  with  other  kindred  prin- 
ciples of  gospel  faith,  in  harmony  with  moral  excellence  mad 
utility.*    The  motto  of  every  American  is — 

"Our  oountiy— 4Day  she  erer  he  rfgfat  I 
But,  light  or  wropg-^ottr  eoantiy  I" 

America  can  never  fall,  except  by  the  quintuple  crime  of  trea- 
son^ fratricide,  matricide,  infanticide,  and  suicide,  a  compouad 


*  Boger  WilllaBM  waa  tbe  fii$t  penon  in  modem  Chmtoiidom  to  utmrt 
in  its  pUnituds  the  doctme  of  the  Jiberty  of  oeoicieiice,  the  equality  of 
opinions  before  the  law  5  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Miltou, 
the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  devotion,  by  which 
tbe  Amariinn  Fa&eis  were  generally  actuated  in  the  organisation  of  the 
American  i^emassirt* — Mancrofl**  HUt.  if  the  Unit^  States  L  p.  315. 


tataj,  m  jtA  tiuiiown  id  nearen,  earth  or  hell.  Srmlj  ■  n&tioti 
of  neb  providentia]  md  marrelloiH  history,  oonstnicted  upon 
the  wUest  priDoiplefl,  mast  be  eafe,  where  the  giuteat  dmraity 
is  combined  in  the  moet  parfeot  nnitj,  where  ever;  power  hu  its 
jaet  uid  equal  baluoe,  while  the  labors  of  goveniment  are  dis- 
creetly and  saTelf  divided  between  the  people  and  their  pnUio 
officers,  equally  diffhaed  throngboat  the  republic ;  where  the 
onlj  object  of  the  gOTemment  is  the  general  weal  and  the 
greatest  good  of  all ;  a  national  union  fonnded  on  souod  law, 
pnre  morals,  and  the  Bible's  religion  ;  in  a  land  where  civil  and 
aggpessiTe  war  baa  never  been  known ;  a  country  where  every 
fecility  for  the  aoqniution  of  wealth,  learning,  fame,  and  happi- 
ness are  freely  offired  to  all ;  where  a  free  and  happy  people  are 
indissolnbly  united  and  bound  blether  by  every  social  tie  of 
interest,  affection,  virtue,  and  bliss  ;  where  the  laws  of  socie^  in 
all  their  relations,  adaptations,  exoellencies,  and  ntility,  are 
understood  and  obeyed ;  where  jostice  is  the  only  test  of  right, 
and  moral  excellence  is  the  only  standard  of  merit ;  such  a 
government,  embrartng  so  many  principles  of  national  sUbHity, 
never  can  be  shaken,  untH  it  is  dissolved  by  die  "  omsh  dI 
worlds," 

That  the  American  government  has  imperfectiona,  and  needs 
improvement,  is  not  denied  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
heaven  and  oot  America.  And  it  is  equally  tme,  that  it  is  tiie 
best  government  .the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  contuns  mors 
excellence  and  utility,  and  more  principles  of  natiooat  stability, 
than  all  the  otiier  governments  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  Its 
value  is  beyond  all  oompntalaon  or  hmnan  estimate  j  its  supjMirt  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  every  freeman,  every  patriot,  and  every 
26» 
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krar  of  Iniiaam^ on  ik»  globe;  aad  UBdnmbiUiyii 

sored  by  the  flight  of  jevrs^  or  the  dateless  erss  of  fatiuitgf . 

**  Breathe!  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  neTer  to  himself  hath  said, 
is  my  «wii,  my  natiTe  landP' 


To  think  of  dissolying  such  a  govemmeai,  for  wesl  or  woe, 
would  be  the  height  of  madness  and  folly,  as  well  as  imiTersal 
ruin  to  all.  Sappose  the  Union  disBolved — ^who  in  the  natioa 
wonld  be,  in  the  least,  benefited  ?  Or  who  in  the  universe  of 
God  would  not  be  injured  ?  Who  oould  wish  to  survive,  the 
ghastly,  bleeding,  groaning,  expiring  ruins  of  his  oountry  ?  How 
would  you  divide  the  territory  of  three  thousand  millions  of 
acres,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  tenants  in  common  ?  How 
would  you  divide  the  salubrious^atmosphere,  the  broad  seas,  the 
wide  rivers,  the  expanded  lakes,  the  sublime  cataracts,  the 
mineral  waters  and  sweet  gushiog  fountains  ?  Where  can  you 
find  a  court,  except  in  Heaven's  high  chancery,  which  has  juris- 
diction to  divolve  the  partnership  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
freemen,  and  close  up  the  business  of  the  firm,  justly  and  satis- 
fkctorily  to  all  the  parties  concerned  ?  What  dismal,  iU-&ted 
dbaraoters  shall  express  the  equation  or  proportion  for  dividing 
twenty-five  millions  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  aud  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  friends,  relations  and  lovers?  What 
doomed  figures  can  be  selected  from  the  whole  universe,  which 
would  consent  to  stand,  as  the  exponent,  for  the  dividend  each 
citizen  should  have  in  the  graves  of  our  common  ancestors,  and 
the  bones  of  our  heroes  ?  Give  us  the  arithmetio  of  each  citizen's 
dividend  in  the  ashes  of  Washington  and  his  generals  !  What 
American  Judas — ^what  human  demon  would  dare  to  annihilate 
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the  model  goyOTnmeBt  of  this  world,  and,  for  anglit  we  know,  of 
oilier  worlds,  and  then  meet  in  a  futare  eziBtenoe,  the  frown,  the 
withering  scowl  of  cold  contempt,  from  Washington  and  his 
heroes?  Who  could  endore,  for  a  single  day,  the  finger  of 
soom,  the  corse  of  God,  and  of  all  creation, ''  tkat  is  the  wretcJk 
foko  dissolved  the  American  Union V*  Dissolve  the  Union! 
Perish  the  thought  before  High  Heaven!  Never  think  of  it, 
until  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  shall  be  turned  to  darkness,  and 
rush  madly  from  their  orbits,  wandering  rayless,  and  trackless 
through  infinite  space ! 

Dissolve  the  Union !  For  idiat  purpose  ?  For  good,  or  evil  ? 
For  evil  ?  Never — ^untO  the  last  sabre  shall  be  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  the  heart  of  the  last  American  shall  cease  to  beat ! 
For  good  ?  Impossible — until  it  shall  be  necessary  to  light  a 
taper  at  noonday  to  improve  the  Lght  of  the  blanng  sun,  or  dip 
an  oar  to  hasten  the  plunge  of  Niagara,  or  wave  a  lady's  &n  to 
increase  the  fury  of  the  tornado ! 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


isEffsoBArnaN  of  folaispbu 


{fatiooal  Responsibilitj — ^National  Offences — National  Retribution — National 

Reform — Reasons  for  Restoring  Poland. 

We  h«re  bow  oonduoted  tlTe  leader  Tery  n^idly  tbroi^  ike 
T«ried  fortanea  of.  Pohnd,  £*om  ihoir  oatioiial-  iii&a<](3r  lo  thoir 
final  conquest.  We  have  traced  the  origin  of  the  nation  from  tha 
regions  of  Mount  Ararat,  where  all  nations  were  cradled  in  the 
family  of  Noah,  and  followed  Japhet  and  his  descendants  into  the 
plains  of  Sarmatia.  We  have  traced  the  Poles  through  their 
Armenian,  Caucasian,  Scythian,  and  Sarmatian  ancestors  ;  from 
the  luxuriant  forests  and  fields  of  Asia,  over  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains and  northern  Ta]ley«,  into  the  land  of  Polish  nativity, 
whence  the  modem  ciTilised  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
imported  the  raw  material  of  repuhlican  freedom  and  military 
prowess.  And  after  tracing  the  history  of  the  Poles  hack  into 
the  far  distant  regions  of  antiquity  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  and  after  examining  more  than  one  hundred  yolumes  in  rela- 
tion to  their  rise  and  fall  and  varied  history,  and  after  years  of 
labor  spent  in  recording  thb  history  of  their  errors,  their  rights 


ud  Wrenga,  mmj  good  reaeons  tn  finuM  m  anta  of  Pcduuf  s 
Festontaon,  and  no  iuuid  argnmaDt  oui  be  nrged  agaioit  it, 

AH  tbe  events  of  life  may  be  ctivided  into  four  general  olasBei, 
Bunel^ — imposnble,  poanbla,  probable,  and  eertain  erenU;  and 
tbe  reetoratien  of  P^nd  may  be  regarded  as  a  etriain,  at  least  a 
grobaU*  event.  Nations  are  bound  by  tite  same  moral  obligations 
as  isdiridaals,  and  niler»are  sabjeot  to  the  same  law. 

Of  ail  our  r«ooUeotionB  of  the  paat,  tbon  oonneoted  with  &e 
cradle,  vitH  infancy,  and  childhood,  are  the  moat  dear  to  the 
heart.  The  iUaaone  of  self  love,  the  pleaanrea  of  youth,  and  the 
ooTTOi^Bg  oAres  of  manhood,  do  not  reoor  with  the  same  eharm 
to  the  memory  ;  bat  on  the  contrary,  we  freqaently  find  in  tliem 
bittemeas  and  pain,  and  old  age  seldom  fiilGls  the  expectations 
mid  promisea  of  youth.  The  slightest  oireamslanoes  rerive  in  the 
h«art  the  reeoUeotiona  of  in&noy  with  fresh  eharms.  In  tiw 
meridiaD  and  dedine  of  life,  after  the  absenoe  of  yeara,  we  vidt 
the  soenea  of  onr  obildhood  with  milled  emotions  of  joy  and 
^ief,  while  we  view  with  r^tnre  the  hills  where  we  romantically 
sorambled,  the  valleys  where  we  eareleaaly  wandered,  the  forests 
where  we  beedloBBly  sported,  the  mnrmari^  streami  where  we 
happily  angled,  the  placid  lake  where  the  meny  boatmen  rowed 
us  over  its  gwelUng  bosom,  and  at  the  same  ^e  we  live  over 
a^n  our  early  yean,  in  fond  TeooUeotiana  of  the  Uiss  of  bygone 
days.  The  thrilling  moments  of  our  riper  yean,  the  sweetcat 
smiles  of  manhood,  the  warmest  te^  of  grief,  and  the  deq>eat 
^motions  of  aoul,  are  mingled  with  these  heait-stirring  aeenea  of 
in&nay  and  ohildfaood,  when  the  prodigal  son,  or  the  child  id 
bnae,  reiisitB  the  hrane  of  bia  nattvil^.  The  sij^t  of  the  old 
manuoo,  or  more  bumble  oottage,  that  sheltered  as  in  yowth,— 
tha  tree  that  waved  its  shady  branehes  over  us, — the  nursery  that 


gaT«  va  ]bir&, — the  ondk  AtA  rocked  oi  m  faeli^eBS  hfimey, — 
the  old  arm  ohur  in  which  a  deu  mother  fondled  knd  kisBed  vs, 
and  a  venerable  &t!ier  Ueaeed  as, — ^th«  p«Tes  ef  onr  anoestorv, 
the  ^Utb  of  our  plighted  love,  and  the  honM  of  Qod  wbere  we 
fint  bowed  in  onr  deTotions, — instaotly  re-kindle  in  onr  beavrag 
bosomi  those  alternate  bnrsta  of  joy  and  grief,  of  teare  and  smilea, 
which  link  onr  hearts  to  onr  homes  and  nadve  oonnby,  wilii  liea 
which  never  eui  be  sanderod  hj  lime,  nor  eevered  by  Mm 
Uadea  of  tyrants. 

The  Mme  feelings,  tbe  same  patriodsra,  and  the  same  lore  of 
home  have  erer,  and  wHI  ever  animate  and  inspire  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles  for  the  restoration  of  tb^  eonntiy.  Despol«  ia»j 
crash  them,  monarohs  maj  exile  them,  bat  tbey  nevnr  can 
ohange  the  original  consHtulion  of  man — liiey  sever  can  am- 
nihilate  their  love  of  home,  nor  enbdae  their  hatred  of  granny. 
And  it  is  this  element  of  haman  nature,  this  lore  <jf  home,  this 
indiflsdnUe  attaefament  to  the  land  of  otcr  nfttdvi^,  and  the  soenea 
of  infaney  and  childhood,  which  alwaji  iiispire  the  reaotion  of  a 
Mien,  injnred  people,  to  bnnt  the  chains  of  tyranny,  and  restore 
their  injored  ooontiy.  These  patriotio  feelings  are  sore  gnarui- 
ties  fer  the  restoration  of  Poland. 

The  laws  of  nations  are  founded  on  the  same  prfaiciples  o(  jaa- 
tiee,  eqni^,  and  good  eonscienoe,  as  thom  which  govern  the  re«- 
ponn1»lity  of  Ibe  individual  oitisenB.'  By  national  law  in  Its 
broadest  eense,  we  are  to  nnderstand  Aose  fondameotal  rales  of 
right  and  wrong,  by  whit^  nations  govern  themselves,  oontrtj 
their  snbjeots,  and  regulate  their  intereonrse  with  other  states. 
The  fiuthhl  observance  of  this  law  is  essential  to  national  dtaa^ 
ter,  Eatioual  prosperity,  national  existenee,  and  &e  happiness  of 
•  Liebei^  Polideal  Ethic*. 


MWBia&d ;  «id  witiunrt  it,  do  nstion  mn  long  stand.  Tina  oodo 
of  aataoa&l  jnrupradenoe  b  founded  on  iJie  principle,  th&t  diSer- 
ent  nations  tie  bound  to  do  esch  other  u  mneh  good  in  pc&ee, 
Md  u  little  injiu;  in  var  u  poanble,  witbont  injury  to  tli^r  trae 
interests.* 

Nationftl  lav  is  Mt  ■  mere  system  of  poritire  ios^tations, 
fonsded  npm  oonaent  ssd  usage ;  bat  it  ta  easentiftlly  the  same 
as  the  IftW  of  nature  and  Divine  Revelation  ;  both  of  which  are  in 
perfect  bannonj,  when  applied  to  the  oondnot  of  nations,  who 
■natain  the  ohoraeter  of  moral  persona,  susceptible  of  moral  obli- 
gations and  lawa.  This  national  code  embraces  not  only  the 
institated  or  poutjre  law,  founded  on  usage,  consent,  and  agree- 
ment ;  bnt  it  comprehends  natural  and  moral  law,  and  derireB 
ita  force  and  dignity  from  the  same  principles  of  moral  obliga- 
tioD,  eterual  justice,  the  same  priooipleB  of  right  reason,  tiie 
Bame  riewa  of  Ae  nature  and  constitntion  of  man  ;  and  the 
same  sanotion  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  those  from  which  moral 
■fflence  is  deduced  for  the  government  of  individuals.  The  code 
of  natbnal  responsibility  combines  and  embraces  both  tira  natural 
and  positive  law  of  nations.  Natnral  law  requires  every  state  in 
ita  eonneotioDs  and  relations  witit  other  statea  to  act  with  justiee, 
good  faith,  and  benevolence. 

All  that  skeptical  philosophy,  which  erroDeoualy  divoreea  and 
aeparates  tiie  science  of  public  law  from  moral  science,  and 
&lflely  enoonrages  the  dangerous  prkiciple,  the  btal  rook  on  which 
all  fallen  nations  have  been  wrecked — that  gOTemmesta  are  not  so 
atrictly  bound  by  the  moral  obligations  of  trul^,  jnatioe,  and  hor 
manity,  in  their  dealings  and  relations  to  other  nations,  as  t&ey 
are  in  the  maoagement  of  tbrir  own  looal  conoenu,  in  the  aoeia! 
«  Honteaquteo'i  Spirit  of  T.awi,  h.  i^  ch.  %. 
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rebtioiis  of  Hfe,i8  Mfleandmrfbraded.    b  ihe  Cowl  of  H< 
whore  the  judge  of  all  the  ear&  does  n^t,  whoee  vatohfol  efe 
eeans  the  motiyefl  and  cnrreya  all  the  aolioiui  of  m^n  and  natiofia, 
upon  the  aame  prineiplee  of  moral  equality  and  jnstioe, — aQ  stales 
or  bodies  politic  are  held  responsible  as  moral  persons, — haying  a 
poblio  eonsckaee,  intellect,  and  will, — oapaUe  and  free  to  do 
ri^t, — ^to  aet  right  or  wrong, — responsible  to  the  awftd  retrilni- 
tions  of  Heaven.     Eaoh  nation  and  pnbUe  officer,  in  additioB  to 
the  iadividtial  responsibilities  of  priyate  mtisens  and  snbjeofs,  not 
only  carries  with  him  in  the  pidtlie  walks  of  life,  while  aetnalTj 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  oommnnity,  the  same  brnding  laws 
of  morality  and  religion,  which  shoidd  regulate  his  condnet  m 
priyate  life  ;  bat  both  the  state  and  its  pnMic  officers,  who  are 
the  mere  agents  of  somety  to  oanry  out  and  ezecute  the  pnblio 
will,  are  bound  by  all  the  social  rei^nsibilitieB  of  administerii^ 
the  gpyemment  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  in  ohedioiMe 
to  the  wiU  of  God,— doing  all  the  good  they  can  to  other  natkms, 
without  any  more  injury  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  aelf-defenoe. 

The  law  of  nations,  in  its  complex  nature  and  duties,  eonsists 
of  the  general  principles  of  right  and  justico, — e<]ually  oompeteat, 
and  adapted  to  the  govemment  of  indiyidnalsv  in  all  the  natioal, 
equitable,  and  social  relaUoos  of  Iife,-^and  to  all  the  multifariDas 
and  complicated  relaUons  and  obli^Ktiona  of  m^ons.  It  omnhhos 
in  evie  harmonious  unity,  the  duties  and  principles  of  natural  and 
reyealed  religion, — ^with  those  usages,  customs,  and  opinions,  the 
growth  of  ctyilization  and  commerce,  which  promote  the  greatest 
individual  and  national  good,  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  WiQ,*- 
equally  landing  on  all  nations  and  indiyidimls  in  all.  ages  * 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1843.  Manniog's  Commeotanes  on  the  Law 
of  Nations  b.  2.,  ch.  1.    Kent's  Commentaries,  sec.  2,  p.  23. 


We  ezuumed  in  a  foneer  olwptdr  die  pnaaplea  of  MMia]  la» 
in  the  oonstitulJtHi  of  sooietj^ ;  and  the  mntatJ  aocial  oontrftct 
entered  into  between  aooiety  <hi  the  uke  hand,  nod  the  individoali 
who  eompoBO  it  on  tho  oAer,  uid  the  obligations  dorolving  on 
both.  Sooietj  is  bonnd  to  protect  its  individual  memhen  from 
«U  infractiona  (d  the  law  of  reoiprooity,  and  to  redreae  their 
WRHigB  when  they  are  injured.  Bnt  it  b  oTident  that  the  obl%a- 
^n  oanBot  be  disoharged  by  the  whole  of  sooiely  as  a  body.  If 
a  man  commit  murder,  the  whole  oommnnity  oasnot  at  once 
abandon  all  their  ocoapations  to  detect,  try,  and  ptinieh  the  nnr- 
4cr«r.  Bat  npon  the  principle  of  the  dirision  of  labor,  the  social 
ooiDiauni^  chooses  from  their  manbcrs  soitable  persons  as  pnblio 
officers,  to  transact  this  and  all  other  pnblio  busineos  for  them  ; 
who,  as  agents  of  the  body  politic,  devote  their  time  to  pnblio 
duties  for  a  reasonable  compensation  ;  and  hence  a  oivil  govern- 
ment is  that  system  of  delegated  sgeQoieg  by  whioh  these  oblige- 
tjoos  of  sodely  are  fulfilled  to  each  individoal,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  sooial  compact  And  as  every  society 
may  have  variotu  obligations  to  perform  with  other  Independent 
eooietjes,  the  same  ^tem  of  agencies  is  adopted  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  international  buaness.  These  serenl  agBnoies  or 
officers  of  government,  are  not  only  introstad  with  the  sune 
powers  to  act,  as  their  constituents  had,  so  far  as  offitnal  duty  is 
concerned,  bnt  they  are  bound  to  porfbnn  them  in  good  &ith  and 
justice,  and  are  to  condaot  all  their  of&cial  bosineBs  in  aooordaooe 
with  the  moral  obligations  of  good  and  worthy  oiticens. 

Prom  these  considerations  it  is  manifest,  that  national  gov«m- 
ment  derives  its  auUiority  from  sofuety,  of  whioh  it  is  only  the 
agiint, — society  derives  its  anthority  from  the  oompaot  formed  by 
the  individuals  who  oompoio  it,— oivfl  sooiaty  aad  the  social  reW 


tioDB  of  ita  memben,  ue  Uie  (wdicuee  of  God ;  aad  of  oonrve, 
tbe  offiocrB  of  government,  inclndiiig  the  soTereign  or  oliief  magis- 
tnte  of  the  Butioa,  tre  bound  by  the  Iftw  of  Go<I,  to  perform  tiie 
dndea  of  his  offioe  a  obedience  to  tluit  lav.  l%e  code  of  nmtHMial 
obligation  may  then  be  sniDined  np  in  »  few  words ;  1.  The  o«d- 
IJTation  uid  prteliea  of  virtue  and  moral  ezoellenee.  2.  Tha 
admiaiatnition  of  pnre  and  impartial  jnelioe  to  all.  3.  The  striofe- 
eet  obaerraooa  of  the  laws  of  redprcicity.  4.  The  praedoe  of 
benevoleooe  to  all  natiom  and  individnali.  5.  The  diffaaion  of 
naefvl  knowledge  among  the  people.  6.  The  greatest  good  of  all^ 
and  injmy  to  no  one.  7.  The  belief  and  praetioe  of  the  religioa 
of  the  Kble.  Theae  rules  of  moral,  natural,  foroisio,  and  nation- 
al }aw,  are  eqnaliy  applioable  and  binding  on  all  hnman  beings, 
in  tfa^  individual,  social,  offioial,  and  national  oapaoitj 

This  standard  of  national  obligataon,  bj  whiah  all  nations  must 
be  meaanred,  weighed,  and  oompared,  and  by  which  they  most 
stftnd  or  bil,  ere  the  oloae  of  the  nineteenth  oentury,  very  eleariy 
reveals  those  national  offinees  irtiich  eannot  be  perpebated  with 
impnuity.  War,  both  civil  and  foreign,  except  as  a  last  and  ne- 
oaaaaiy  resort  for  self-d^enoe  and  the  prolectian  of  national 
honor, — the  alave-trade, — Paganism  and  idolatij  of  all  kinds, — 
trand  and  bad  futh, — the  nnjnat  violationa  of  treatiea  and  inter- 
national law, — the  eonqueat  of  other  nations, — neglect  of  difibs- 
ing  oiviliiation  and  usefnl  knowledge  among  tiie  people, — niglect 
ot  the  Bible  and  its  reli^on, — ^the  monopoly  of  human  lights  for 
the  aelfishnem  and  aggrandisement  of  aristocrats,  prinoet,  and 
tpranta, — the  oppression  and  slavery  of  the  masaee,  rcgardlesa  of 
the  general  good,  and  reokl«es  of  nationd  obligataon  and  the  laws 
of  God, — we  national  offences  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  most  rutn- 
oni  in  their  oonseqaesoes.    National  tranagreBdona,  like  the  una 
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of  in^Tidaals,  u*e  in  ibeir  nature  and  oonfleqaeiioes  ilie  same,^- 
iagnlting  to  the  majesty  of  Hearen — eontrary  to  the  natural  or- 
ganisation of  all  things,— violations  of  both  natural,  moral,  jadi- 
elal,  national,  and  religions  laws — degrading  to  the  nature  and 
true  dignity  of  man, — invariaUy  productive  of  temporal  punish- 
ment, and  nanoas  to  the  best  interests  and  eternal  h^>piness  of 

Although  life  is  designed  as  the  period  of  individual  and  na- 
tional probation,  where  temporal  rewards  uid  punishments  are 
but  partially  administered  by  the  equitable  hand  of  Providence, 
reserving  the  balance  of  justice  for  the  judgment  which  awaits  us 
in  a  future  state, — ^yet  not  a  lingering  doubt  remains  that  the 
affiurs  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  generally  visited  with 
severe  temporal  punishments  even  in  this  world.  Almost  every 
page  of  histoiy  contains  the  admonishing,  sorrowful,  record  of  na- 
tional retributions,  as  the  natural  consequence,  and  merited  punish- 
ment of  national  transgressions.  At  a  very  early  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  as  the  chastisement  of  Heaven  for  their  crimes.  Early  in 
the  history  of  Assyria,  the  nation  commenced  their  national 
crimes  of  conquest,  tyranny,  and  iddatry,  which  soon  led  to  their 
conquest  and  vassalage.  Egypt  under  the  cdmmand  of  Sesostris 
conquered  the  world  as  fitf  as  their  geographical  knowledge  ex- 
tended, and  soon  fell  the  victim  of  their  mad  ambi^n ;  and  in 
their  turn  became  the  slaves  of  those  they  had  so  recently  con** 
quered  and  so  deeply  wronged.  SoytUa  swept  over  the  world 
like  lire  and  pestilence,  desolating  and  devouring  all  nations  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact ;  but  they  soon  fell,  and  were  buried 
in  the  same  graves  with  their  former  victims.  Greece,  in  h&t 
mad  ambition,  extended  her  conquests  over  the  entire  continent ; 
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bot  like  M  otber  imtbiis  which  hxte  JmoBgreaaei  €be  Ihwb  of 
itttioiis,  of  Dfttore,  and  nalmre's  Qod,  the  reyolotioii  of  their  mib- 
dned  provinoea  in  %  hw  ydars  eotKqneTed  thehr  viotprs. 

Borne,  in  her  tani,  norifieed  eveiTdiing  at  Ae  sbriiM  of  mili- 
iary  conquest ;  and  after  Babjngadng  ihe  world  to  her  nnhallowed 
ambition  and  thirst  for  war,  awa;^  the  aoeptre  as  aaiatrogo  of  the 
world,  not  even  half  the  time  she  had  ocenpied  in  her  oonqnests; 
and  then,  yielding  to  the  invariable  &te  of  all  nations  who  pnrsae 
a  similar  course  of  national  crime,  fell  neyer  more  to  rise.    J«ra- 
salem,  once  the  fsvored  peo]de  of  Heaven,  Grayed  froHi  tiie  patft 
of  rectitude,  and  for  their  national  sins  were  compelled  to  drink 
the  chalice  of  Divine  vengeance  to  the  very  dregs.     Spain  haa 
bees  soffering  the  pangs  of  natitmal  death  for  more  ibsn  a  oen- 
tary,  until  her  Imgering,  expiring,  national  ezistenoe,  has  wel* 
nigh  terminated  in  death,  for  her  cmel,  national  offenoes,  so  oflen- 
sive  to  God  and  man, — committed  m  her  unjust  inquisitions, 
murderous  persecutions,  and  inhumau  conquests  m  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  other  nations.    France,  under  Napoleon,  tried  the  experip 
ment  of  uiijustly  conquering  the  world, — ^but  most  disastrous  was 
the  failure, — most  severe  was  the  punishment,  ipAich  she  has  evsr 
since  suffered,  and  probably  will  long  continue  to  experience,  &r 
her  national  ofiences,  and  particularly  for  her  insslt  to  Heaven, — 
for  saorilege  and  infidelity  unequalled  in  any  civilised  nation. 
And  it  is  great^  to  be  feared,  that  the  national  misfortuDcs  of 
this  gallant,  but  infidel  nation,  wiH  never  cease,  so  long  as  tin 
republic  has  no  Christian  8abbath,  except  a  day  devoted  to  polilii* 
o$l  elections,  fandangoes,  hone  races,  and  theatrical  amusements* 

Unless  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  an  angered  €k>d  are  reveraeii 
and  wrong  uaorps  tiie  tiirono  of  ri^t^^^-Bussia,  Austria,  an4 
Prussia,  wiU  ere  long  suSar  the  merited  punishment  of  tlwir 
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mrfaaml  oAnoes^lbr  enuUng  Pidftod)  Hvogwy, andotbr  riiB3ar 
eamM.  And  ihe  same  eanaes — the  jame  jvtioey  whioii  hsfe 
•perated  ia  ike  pmualiaieiit  and  fiiU  of  oiltor  nationa  ibr  wniiar 
ImiiagkeftdoiMy  wiH  jet  rartoro  Pohody  and  pimiah  her  onul 
viotors. 

The  history  and  eyents  of  die  mneteeath  oraitofyy  a&d  partion- 
larlj  tiie  ngns  of  ^e  taoea  at  ihe  present  day,  eleaily  indkiate 
tfiat  a  j^reat  orlsb  in  the  aftirs  of  naiione  is  a*  hand.  Time  wiB 
won  reveal  to  the  worldy  a  great  natkmal  reform  thron^nt  al 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  whioh  w31  redress  the  WRttgi  of  an 
iqitred  and  i^prsaasd  people,  and  punish  the  injostiee  of  national 
tyranny  and  national  orime.  The  habitable  globe  is  nndonhtedlf 
designed  nhimatdy,  and  at  no  Teiy  distant  day,  to  be  divided  iota 
seyen  great  and  free  confederated  repnblies,  divided  into  stateS| 
eities,  and  towns,  simSar  to  the  Amerieaa  Umon*  These  natiomd 
confederations,  including,  1.  North  Amerioa  and  Central  Arne* 
rioa;  2.  Sooth  America;  3.  Enrope;  4.  Asi»;  5.  Africa; 
6.  Western  Oceanica,  and  7.  Eaatem  Oceanica,  b^>re  tiie  last 
setting  son  of  the  nineteen^  eentory,  md  yery  probably  in  lesa 
than  a  qoarter  of  a  eeatory,  wffl  be  grooped  together  m  one  gana* 
tal  government,  represented  by  iTooi^esB  <^  all  nations  of  the 
eardi)  tAo  will  have  jorisdietioii  of  those  general  inteitiationsl 
matters,  which  are  now  negleeted,  and  which  national  power  can* 
not  reach  in  their  present  condition.  Soch  an  international  eon* 
gross  by  the  power  of  moral  suasion,  and  by  soch  limited  consti* 
totional  powers  as  may  be  eoitferred  by  the  nations,  oan  do  the 
world  immense  good,  in  difibsing  oseftil  Icoowledge,  eivilimtion, 
morals,  and  rdi^on,  by  arbitrating  national  eoiisions,  and  there* 
by  soperseding  war, — by  extending  national  disooverieB,--by  the 
improvement  of  government,  law,  and  sOdal  order, — and  by 
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mimerotti  other  uiipr<yv«ments  which  Mwh  an  uwltelioii  aaif  tm 
oonirol.  Aad  tfie  '^  World's  Fair,''  may  b*  regarded  as  the  liw- 
bniger  of  aii  intBmatioiial  oeagreea  -Ih^  preovmor  of  better  di^ 
and  the  expooeiit  of  the  alamberiag  gcniaa^ihe  peaplei  ahoat  to 
be  awakened  for  die  redemption  of  the  world,  and  the  orgnnwitiftii 
of  the  oomiag  Idngdom  of  Heaven. 

Judging  irom  these  pvemiseeaiid  reaaoaing  from  oanee  to  dbd 
on  aoond  prinoiplea  of  MMJogy,  the  Matoratioa  of  Pohttd  voaU 
eeem  to  be  a  certun  eveai,  at  no  yery  diataat  date.     The  ecf- 
taiBty  of  this  event  k  guarantied  by  the  lawa  of  natnroy  of  natioBS, 
and  of  Ood.     TlAt  lote  of  ooimtry,  of  home,  aad  of  the  huid  of 
oar  natmty,  wbioh  the  finger  of  the  Creator  hae  ind^bfy  engiafid 
on  the  heart  of  every  hunan  bemg,  and  whi<^  is  poeoeaeod  in  u 
eminent  degree  by  the  Poles,  together  with  the  kindred  Jaw  of 
revenge  for  gross  ii^nstiee,  will  soon  produce  a  reaotion  wfaidi 
wBl  resnh  in  the  reatoration  of  Pobmd.    In  addition  to  thUf 
national  obU^tton,  the  pnaidiment  of  national  ofieneea,  the  great 
national  reforms  soon  to  be  mtrodnoed  in  Europe,  aad  the  oth« 
qnarters  of  the  globe,  national  dependenoe,  national  interest,  aad 
oommon  jnstioe,  oaanot  fiul  to  restore  PoImbmI  to  thenr  natioasl 
rights.    Their  oonqnest  never  has  been,  and  never  oaa  be  any' 
benefit  tothe  vioton ;  bat  on  the  eootiary  a  ssiioiu  injniy^  aUsk 
wiD  soon  prostrate  the  oonqnering  nations.    The  philoecipher,  the 
statesman,  aad  every  person  oi  refleetion,  who  oahaly  surveys  tke 
pelitioal  horiaon  of  the  world,  oaanot  foil  to  see  .tiiat  a  great  and 
teniUe  criais  in  the  history  of  nations  is  not  far  distant    AH 
San^  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  transitbn ;  aad  the  ahole 
eontment  rooks  aad  heaves  like  an  angry  voloaao,  jast  ready  i» 
borst  its  swelling  bosom,  aad  oonaome  tyranny  with  thedevoonag 
flood  of  its  avenghig  lava.    The  setting  sun  of  the  niaeteeath 
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eentary  w31  reveal  the  gnve  of  ihe  last  tyrant ;  and  the  moon 
will  fflamiaate  the  path  of  that  band  t>f  patriots,  who  have  at- 
t^ded  the  foneral  of  the  last  despot.  And  h^oite  another  half 
eentory  shall  be  numbered  with  the  centuries  of  by^gone  i^s,  the 
welkin  of  the  nniyerse  will  ring  with  the  worlds  jnbilee  of  free 
nations,  while  the  mnae  of  the  spheres  w31  encore  the  anthems 
of  the  free. 

Then  let  the  oonqnerors  of  Poland  take  warning,  and  restore 
Poland  at  once,  Tolnntarily,  and  freely ;  and  escape  the  thunder- 
bolts of  jnstioe  now  leveled  at  their  devoted  heads.  Nations,  as 
well  as  individnals,  should  never  forget,  ^*  that  to  err  is  human— 
but  to  pardon  is  divine  ;^  and  the  most  ample  forgiveness  is  the 
sweetest  revenge.  Fallen  Poland  has  suffered  enough,  has 
repented  with  tears,  and  reformed  with  joy.  Time  has  thrown 
its  frigidly  mantle  over  the  past,  and  the  memory  of  their  errors 
and  crimes  is  merged  in  the  consideration  of  their  virtues,  and  the 
great  services  they  have  rendered  in  defending  Christendom  frt>m 
the  devouring  jaws  of  the  Turk.  Bemembering  only  her  merits 
and  her  misfortunes,  let  the  world  pity,  fbrgive,  and  restore. 
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CONTAIKING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 


No.  1. 


A  OHBOl^OLOGIOAL  TABLE  OF  TH£>  BEIGNB  AND  DEATHS  OF 

THE  KINGS  OF  POLAND. 


ANCIENT    PRINCES    AND   KINGS   PREVIOUS   TO 
THE    REIGN    OF   THE    PIASTS. 

Lechus  L,  _  .  -  - 

Yisiminis,  (Guagnini  only  mentions) 

Twelve  Waywodes,  -  -  , 

KrakuB,  -  -  -  . 

Lechus  II.,  .  -  .  - 

Venda,      .  .  -  -  - 

Twelve  Waywodes,  .  -  - 

Lechus  L,  .  .  .  - 

Lechus  II., 

Lechus  III.,  .  -  -  - 

Popiel  I.,  .  -  -  - 

Popiel  II., 

COMMENCEBfENT  OF  THE   PIAST   DTNAST7. 

Piast,        -  -  .  -  - 

Ziemovitus,  -  -  -  - 

Lechus  IV.,  -  -  .  - 

Ziemovifitus,         .... 
Mieczylas  I.,        - 

Boleslas  Chroby,  -  .  . 

Mieczylas  II.,       .... 
Casimir  I.,  -  -  -  . 

Boleslas  II.,  .... 

Wiadisias  Hermannuai,      ... 
Boleslas  III.,         -  -  -  . 

Wiadisias  Sputator,  -  -  - 
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BoledaB  Critpus, 

MiecaqrlsB  III^     - 

Casimir  II., 

Lechus  v., 

WladUlas  Lascoaognt.      - 

LechoB  v.,  re-established, 

Boleslas  V., 

Lechus  Niger, 

Henr]r  I.,  -  - 

Premislas, 

Wiadislas  Lokieteck, 

Winceslaus.  King  of  Bohemia, 

Wladislaa  Lokieteck,  rettoied, 

Casimir  III^  the  Great,    - 

Louis,  King  of  Hungary, 
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Queen  Hedwiga,  -  -  - 

Jagellon  or  Wladislaa  Y^ 

Wladislaa,  Yl       -  -  - 

Casimir  IV.,         -  -  " 

John  Albert,         -  -  " 

Alexander,  -  -  " 

Sigismund  I., 

Sigismundll.,  a*'.  .^  ^--«**  - 

ELECTiyC   KINGS. 

Henry  of  Valoia, 

Stephen  Batory,    -  -  - 

Sigismund  III.,     .  -  - 

Wladislas  VII.,     - 

John  Casimir,       .  .  - 

Michael  Wiecnowiecki,    - 

John  Sobieski,      -  -  - 

Frederic  Augustus,  or  Augustus  II., 

Stanislas  Leszczynski, 

Augustus  II.,  restored, 

Augustus  III.,       -  -  - 

Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski, 

KU88IA.M   SOYZ&EIGllfl. 

First  Partition,  Catharine  IL, 

Second  Partition, 

Thiid  Partition,    -  -  - 

Paul  I.,    - 

Alexander,  ... 

Nicholas,  present  king,     - 


114C 
1174 
1178 
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moo 
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1825 
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No.  2. 

THE   OLD   PACTA   OONVKNTA    OR  POLISH   CONSTITUTIOK. 

1.  That  the  King  shall  not  asBome  to  himself  the  quality  of  heir  of 
Poland,  nor  will  appoint  any  to  be  his  successor ;  but  on  the  contrary 
will  preserve  and  maintain  inviolable  the  laws  and  constitution  made 
for  the  free  election  of  a  King. 

2.  That  he  will  pretend  to  no  right  of  coining  money,  but  will  en- 
tirely leave  that  power,  and  the  profit  thereof,  in  the  hands  of  the 
republic. 

3.  That  he  will  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  former  Articles  of  Peact 
made  with  foreign  princes. 

4.  That  he  will  make  it  his  principal  ears,  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  public. 

5.  That  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  he  will  not  declare  war 
against  any  prince,  bring  any  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  snfier 
no  soldiers  to  go  out  of  it,  nor  levy  any  new  troops. 

6.  That  all  the  field  officers  shall  be  either  Poles  or  Lithuanians,  ot 
at  least  natives  of  such  provinces  as  depend  upon  the  Crown  of 
Poland. 

7.  That  all  the  Officers  of  his  regiment  of  guards  shall  be  likewise 
either  Poles  or  Lithuanians;  that  their  Colonel  or  chief  commandei 
shall  be  a  Polish  Nobleman,  and  who  shall  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  republic,  and  that  all  the  officers  in  general  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Marshal. 

8.  That  as  to  afiairs  which  concern  the  republic,  he  shall  not  make 
use  of  his  privy  seal. 

9.  That  in  siz  weeks  after  any  charge  or  office  vacant,  he  shall  take 
care  to  bestow  it  on  some  worthy  and  well  qualified  Polish  gentleman, 
and  on  no  other. 

10.  That  he  will  not  confer  on  any  one  person,  the  offices,  bene* 
fices,  or  dignities,  which  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  prescribe  to  be  en- 
joyed by  more, 

11.  That  he  will  not  marry,  but  according  to  the  laws,  and  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  assign  his  Queen 
that  retinue  only,  which  they  think  fit  and  convenient. 
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12.  That,  together  with  his  council,  he  will  regulate  the  number 
of  horse  and  foot  which  is  necessary,  to  the  end  that  the  republic  may 
have  no  need  of  foreign  troops,  nor  be  put  to  an  unusual  expense, 
and  that  he  will  take  care  to  preserre  such  good  discipline  among  the 
soldiersi  that  they  shall  commit  no  disorders,  either  in  their  quarters 
or  their  march. 

13«  That  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  have  a 
fleet,  that  he  shall  build  none  without  the  consent  of  the  gentry  and 
advice  of  the  Senate. 

14.  That  he  will  no  ways  diminish  the  treasure  reposited  in  the 
castle  of  Cracow,  but  will  rather  study  to  increase  and  augment  it. 

15.  That  he  will  borrow  no  money,  nor  consent  that  any  shall  be  bor- 
rowed for  his  use,  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Diet. 

16.  That  be  will  always  administer  justice  by  the  advice  of  the 
senators  and  counsellors  which  attend  him. 

17.  That  for  the  expenses  of  his  table,  he  shall  be  contented  with 
those  revenues  that  have  been  granted  by  the  repubke  to  the  kings  hia 
predecessors ;  and  moreover  that  he  shall  enjoy  them  only  for  life. 

18.  That  he  shall  not  introduce  any  strangers  of  what  rank  or 
quality  soever,  into  hie  cquncil )  and  that  he  will  bestow  no  offices,  dig- 
nities or  governments  upon  them. 

19.  That  for  the  preservation  of  his  power  and  dignity,  he  will  not 
diminish  or  abrogate  any  of  the  offices  at  his  disposal,  either  in  the 
republic  or  court. 

20.  And  lastly,  that  he  will  inviolably  keep,  maintain,  defend,  and 
confirm  by  his  letters  patent,  all  the  rights,  liberties,  immunities  and 
privileges,  lawfully  granted  by  former  kings,  either  to  the  Poles  or 
Lithuanians,  or  to  any  of  the  provinces  which  depend  upon  either  of 
those  two  nations. 

To  these  articles  they  sometimes  add  seTeral  others,  which  vary  ae> 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  or  quality  of  the  pwson  elected 
king. 

No.  3. 

THE  FOLLOWIKO  IS  THE  PACTA  OONVENTA  OATH. 

We,  Frederick  Augustus,  duly  elected  King  of  Poland,  and  great 
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Dnke  of  Lithuania,  Dnke  of  RoBsia,  Pnifisia,  Masoyia,  Samogitia, 
ThioTia,  VoJhynia,  Podolia,  Podlachia,  Livonia,  Smolensko^  Sevecia 
and  Czernicovia,  do  promise  to  Almighty  God,  and  swear  upon  the  holy 
erangelists,  that  we  will  obseire,  maintain  and  fulfil  ail  the  condi- 
tions agreed  upon  at  our  election,  between  our  embassadors,  and  the 
senators  and  deputies  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  great  duchy 
of  Lithuania,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  our  said  embassa- 
dors I  and  that  we  will  moreover  perform  the  same  in  all  rigor,  vigor, 
points,  articles,  clauses  and  conditions  therein  contained.  All  which 
we  promise  to  ratify  and  confirm  by  oath  on  the  day  of  our  coronation.* 


No.  4. 

TBS   HODJSBN   FACTA   OOKVENTA. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  he  maintained  in  the  right  of  elect* 
ing  its  sovereign,  and  never  become  hereditary. 

2.  No  king  shall  be  elected  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  does  not  swear  to  continue  in  the  same  com- 
munion. 

3.  Liberty  of  cooecience  shall  continue  inviolable,  and  for  what  con- 
cerns the  Greek  Church,  it  shall  be  considered  at  the  Diet  of  the  Coro- 
nation. 

4.  No  sum  of  money  or  present  shall  be  taken  from  those  who  shall 
solicit  any  public  employment  or  starosty. 

5.  Tha  queen  shall  not  intermeddle  in  any  affairs  of  slate. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  military  affiiirs,  the  example  of 
Wladislas  IV.  and  John  Casimir  shall  be  followed. 

7.  The  alliances  shall  be  renewed. 

8.  The  king  shall  endeavor  to  recover  the  Ukraine,  and  to  conclude 
a  perpetual  peace  with  Muscovy. 

9.  The  revenues  of  the  mints  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  king's  par- 
ticular advantage,  nor  any  money  stamped  without  the  consent  of  the 
republic. 

10.  No  foreign  troops  shall  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  republic. 

*  Connor  XL,  146,  let  4. 
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n«  Only  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortunes  diall  be  employed  in 
embaaeiee. 

12.  No  person  sball  be  qualified  for  natoralisation,  that  has  not  ren- 
dered important  sernces  to  the  repoblic 

13.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  for  the  administration  M  the  kin^^a 
household,  who  has  not  rendered  great  services  to  the  crown. 

14.  No  person  shall  be  qualified,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  enjoy  the  lesser  revenues  of  the  crown,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  republic. 

15.  No  person  shall  hold  two  considerable  oflSces,  such  as  marshal 
and  general  at  the  same  time ;  but  those  who  are  in  the  present  posses- 
sion of  offices  shall  continue  in  employment,  and  enjoy  their  revenues 
without  any  diminution. 

16.  The  method  or  order  usually  foUowed  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  shall  be  preserved  entire. 

17.  When  Caminiec  shall  be  retaken,  the  king  shall  fortify  it  at  his 
own  eipense ;  but  (he  republic  shall  keep  it  in  repair  ever  after. 

18.  The  king*s  court  and  guard  shall  be  composed  of  natives  of  tha 
kingdom. 

19.  If  the  king  marries,  he  shall  take  advice  of  the  senate,  in  the 
choice  of  his  consort.  If  she  be  a  stranger,  she  shall  not  have  above 
six  foreigners  in  her  court. 

20.  Only  the  Latin  and  Polish  languages  shall  be  used  in  the  king's 
letters. 

21.  In  the  trials  called  Post  Curialia^  the  laws  called  Pacta  Hen* 
ricea  shall  be  observed :  and  when  any  difficulty  shall  arise,  it  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the  counsellors  assessors. 

22.  As  soon  as  possible  the  differences  shall  be  concluded  which 
subsist.* 

23.  No  new  economy  shall  be  introduced  at  the  king*s  table ;  but 
the  sncient  shall  be  exactly  observed. 

24.  The  places  vacant,  when  the  Diets  are  not  assembled,  shall  ba 
filled  up  in  six  weeks. 

25.  The  militia  shall  be  regulated  in  such  manner  at  the  approach- 

•  The  resMinder  of  tfaii  article  wss  seerat 
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ing  coronation,  (hat  there  diall  be  no  occasion  for  foreign  troope ;  and 
care  shall  be  taken,  that  military  discipline  be  exactly  obsenred« 

26.  Salt  shall  be  taxed,  and  dtstribnted  into  all  the  palatinates  ae 
cording  to  ancient  cnstem. 

27.  Every  gentleman  shall  be  exempt  from  the  daty  npon  salt,  and 
have  free  possession  of  mines. 

28.  The  ancient  liberties  of  the  palatinates  shall  remain  inviolable. 

29.  Regales  (certain  fiefs  held  vnder  the  crown)  shall  be  re-estab- 
lished in  places  where  they  haye  been  abolished. 

30.  All  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cracow  and  other  cities, 
as  well  ecclesiastic  as  secular,  and  all  articles  agreed  npoa  oath  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings,  Henry,  Stephen,  Sigismund,  Wladislaas,  John 
Casimir  and  others,  shall  be  renewed  in  this  election ;  and  in  case  of 
violation,  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  shall  be  free  and 
disehaiged  from  all  obedience.* 


No.  5. 

OORONATIOK   OATE. 

We,  Frederick  Aogastns,  dnly  eiected  king  of  PoUnd,  Great  Dake  of 
Lithuania,  and  Duke  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Masovia,  Samogitia,  Kiovia, 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  Podlachia,  Livonia,  Smolensko,  Severia,  and  Czer- 
nicovia ;  by  all  the  orders  of  both  states  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and 
by  all  the  provinces  incorporated  and  depending  thereupon,  do  sin- 
cerely promise  and  swear  before  Almighty  God,  and  upon  the  evan- 
gelists of  Jesus  Christ,  to  maintain,  observe,  keep,  and  fulfil  in  every 
of  the  circumstances,  particulars  and  articles,  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
immunities,  and  privileges,  both  public  and  private,  (excepting  such  as 
are  contrary  to  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of  both  these  nations, 
or  to  any  law,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,)  that  have  been  justly  and 
lawfully  established  by  our  predecessors  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Great 
Dukes  of  Lithuania,  and  Dukes,  &c. ;  or  which  have  been  granted  by 
all  the  onlers  during  the  interregnum  to  the  Catholic  cfiurches,  lords, 
barons,  gentry,  citizens,  and  inhabitants,  of  what  rank  or  condition 

•  Psrthenay't  Hist,  of  Poland,  I^  94 
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soever,  togeth«'  with  the  Pmcta  ConventOy  agreed  upon  between  our 
embasMtdonand  the  orders  of  the  ki))gdom  of  Poland,  and  great  duchy 
of  Lithaaoia.  We  do»  moreover,  promise  to  maiataia  and  acquiesce, 
in  whatever  has  been  enacted  or  established  in  the  Diet  of  our  electioa, 
as  we  do  likewise  to  what  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  that  of  our  corona- 
tion. Also,  that  we  will  restore,  both  to  the  kingdom  and  great  duch^, 
whatever  has  or  shall  be  aliened  and  dismembered  from  their  lands  or 
revenues.  Moreover,  we  promise  not  to  lessen  the  boniids  of  either 
the  kingdom  or  the  great  duchy,  but  rather  to  defend  and  en- 
large them.  We  swear  likewise,  to  establish  courts  of  justice 
throoghout  the  kingdom  and  great  duchy,  and  to  see  that  justice  be 
rendered  eyery  where  without  intermission  or  delay,  without  any  regard 
to,  or  favor  of,  persons  or  things.  And  lastly  we  consent,  that  if  it 
Bhonld  happen  (which  God  forbid)  that  we  should  in  any  wise  violate 
this  our  oath,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom* 
and  all  our  dominions  shall  be  totally  discharged,  and  exempt  from 
paying  us  obedience  and  fidelity.* 
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PRINOIFAL  AbTIOLES    OF   THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   ChARTEB   OF   PO- 
LAND   GITBN   BT   AleZANDKB. 

SECTION  I 

Political  Relations  of  the  Kingdom, 

Art.  3. — The  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  hereditary  in  our 
person,  and  that  of  our  descendants,  heirs,  and  successors,  according  to 
the  order  of  succession  established  for  the  imperial  throne  of  Russia. 

Art.  8. — The  external  political  relations  of  our  empire,  ahaU  be 
common  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

SECTION  II. 

General  Guarantees, 

Art.  11. — The  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  professed  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  shall  be  the  object  of 

«  Connor  II.,  157,  let  4. 
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the  peculiar  care  of  the  govemiTient,  but  without  derogating  at  all  from 
the  liberty  of  other  forms  of  worship,  which,  without  exception,  may 
be  followed,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  government.  The  difference 
in  Christian  sects  makes  none  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights. 

Art.  16. — The  liberty  of  the  press  is  guarantied.  The  law  will  re- 
gulate the  means  of  repressing  its  abuses. 

Art.  17. — The  law  equally  protects  all  citizens,  without  distinction 
as  to  class  or  condition. 

Art.  19. — No  person  shall  be  arrested,  but  according  to  the  forms, 
and  in  cases  determined  by  law. 

Art.  21. — Every  individual  arrested,  shall  be  brought  within  three 
days  at  farthest,  before  a  competent  tribunal,  to  be  examined  or  judged 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms.  If  he  is  acquitted  at  the  first  inves* 
ligation,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty. 

Art.  22. — In  cases  determined  by  law,  bail  shall  be  granted. 

Art.  29. — Public  employments,  civil  and  military,  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  Poles. 

Art.  31. — The  Polish  nation  shall  have,  forever,  a  national  repre- 
sentation  :  it  shall  consist  of  the  king  and  two  chambers.  The  first 
shall  be  formed  of  the  senate,  the  second  of  deputies  and  delegates  of 
the  commons. 

SECTION  III. 

Art.  35. — The  government  rests  in  the  person  of  the  king.  He 
exercises  the  functions  of  executive  power  in  all  their  plenitude.  All 
executive  or  administrative  authority  can  only  emanate  from  him. 

Art.  45. — All  our  successors  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  are  bound 
to  be  crowned  kings  of  Poland  in  the  capital,  according  to  the  form 
which  we  will  establish^  and  they  shall  take  the  oath  below  ; 

"I  swear  and  promise,  before  God,  and  on  this  Gospel,  to  maintain 
and  support  the  constitutional  charter  with  all  my  power." 

Art.  47. — All  the  king's  orders  and  decrees  shall  be  countersigned 
by  a  minister  at  the  head  of  the  department ;  and  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  these  orders  and  decrees  may  contain,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  and  laws. 

26* 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Of  the  Reginty, 

Amr.  58.— Tbe  reg«Dt  of  RuMia  shall  take  the  same  oath  ia  the  pie> 
•ence  ol  the  members  of  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAPTER    III. 

€f  the  LietUenant  and  CowicU  of  Statt, 

Art.  63. — The  conncil  of  state,  presided  orer  by  the  king,  or  his 
lieutenants,  is  composed  of  ministers,  state  counsellors,  master  of 
requests,  as  weii  as  persons  whom  it  may  please  the  king  to  appoint 
speeially. 

Art.  65. — ^The  state  conncil  is  dirided  into  the  council  of  adminiA- 
tration  and  the  general  assembly. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Cf  thi  Branchei  tf  ikt  Administration. 

Art.  76.^The  execution  of  the  laws  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  public  administration  mentioned  below ;  namely  : — 

1.  The  commission  of  worship  and  public  education. 

2.  The  commission  of  justice,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

3.  The  commission  for  the  interior  and  the  police. 

4.  Commission  for  war. 

5.  Commission  for  finance  and  the  treasury. 

These  different  commissions  shall  be  each  presided  and  directed  by  a 
minister  named  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  82. — The  chief  minister  of  the  departments  and  the  members 
of  the  commissions  of  government  shall  answer  and  are  responsible  to 
the  high  national  court,  for  erery  breach  of  the  constitutional  charter^ 
laws,  or  decrees  of  the  king  of  which  they  shall  be  guilty. 

SECTION  IV. 
National  Representatum. 

CHAPTER   I. 
Art.  86.-^The  legislative  power  rests  in  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
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in  the  two  chambers  of  the  Diet,  conformably  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  Article  31. 

Art.  87. — The  ordinary  Diet  assembles  every  two  years  at  Warsaw, 
at  the  time  determined  by  the  king^s  commons.  The  session  lasts 
thirty  days.     The  king  can  prorogue,  adjourn,  and  dissolve  it. 

Art.  93. — ^When  the  Diet  do  not  vote  a  new  budget,  the  old  one  is 
to  be  in  force  till  next  session.  Nevertheless  the  budget  ceases  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  if  the  Diet  is  not  convoked  during  that  period. 

Art.  97. — It  rests  with  the  king  to  lay  the  motions  of  the  council 
of  state  before  the  chamber  of  the  senate,  or  that  of  the  deputies; 
excepting  the  motions  about  finance  laws,  which  must  first  be  carried 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

Art.  102. — Motions  are  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Art.  1 03. — A  bill  thrown  out  in  one  chamber  cannot  be  modified  by 
another. 

Art.  105. — ^If  the  king  gives  his  sanction,  the  bill  passes  into  a  law. 
The  king  orders  the  publication  in  the  prescribed  forms.  If  the  king 
refuses  his  sanction,  the  bill  is  void. 

CHAPTER    II. 

(Jf  the  SenaU. 

Art.  108. — The  Senate  is  composed : 

Of  princes  of  the  blood,  imperial  and  royal— of  bishops  ^of  pala- 
tines- of  castellans. 

Art.  109. — The  number  of  senators  cannot  exceed  half  the  number 
of  members  and  deputies. 

Art.  111. — To  be  eligible  for  a  candidate  to  the  office  of  senator, 
palatine,  or  castellan,  one  must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  and  pay  taxes 
yearly  to  the  amount  of  2000  Polish  florins,  and  unite  the  conditions 
required  by  the  fixed  laws. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

Art.  118. — The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed : 
1 .  Of  seventy-seven  members  elected  by  the  dietines  or  nw^emhlieA 
of  nobles,  at  the  rate  of  a  member  for  every  district 
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2.  Of  fifty-one  repreaentatives  of  the  commons. 
The  chamber  is  presided  by  a  marshal,  chosen  from  the  members 
and  named  by  the  king. 

Art.  120. — The  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  remain  ia 
office  during  six  years ;  they  are  renewed  in  thirds  every  second  year. 
Consequently,  and  for  the  first  time,  only  one-third  of  the  membess  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  will  remain  in  office  during  two  years  and 
another  third  four  years.  The  list  of  members  going  oat  at  these 
periods  shall  be  formed  by  lot. 

Art.  121.-- To  be  eligible  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  age  of 
thirty  years  is  requisite,  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  and  to  pay  taxes 
of  one  hundred  Polish  florins  a  year. 

Art.  124. — The  king  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of 

deputies.    If  he  makes  use  of  this  right,  the  chamber  separates,  and 

the  king  orders  in  the  course  of  two  months  new  elections  of  members 

and  deputies. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Judicial  Order. 
Art.  138. — The  judicial  order  is  constitutionally  independent. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Art.  144. — There  shall  be  justices  of  peace  for  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Art.  155. — All  former  laws  and  institutions  contrary  to  the  present 
are  abrogated. 
Given  in  our  royal  castle  at  Warsaw,  on  the  15-27,  Nov.  1815. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER. 
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What  oonatitutes  a  ft«a  oonntvy.  1  806: 
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Uimiiid^,  L  900;  BIIMiof  PoHdi  d^ 
mocnof  ,  L  SIO-SIT ;  AUton**  tIaws  of  de- 
iDoencj  rsTfewed,  L  'il7, 997;  GbrlsUan 
d«iiioeracT,  L  919;  Democracf  an  Insittn- 
tkn  whioo  tb«  State  has  borrowad  ttom 
the  Gharcb,  L  990;  Hiatory  of  democracy, 
L  991 ;  England  the  moat  domocratio 
natkm  ezoe^  the  Ameriean  UnloD,  L 
999;  Cam  of  Duifs  and  ICcLeod,  ib.;  De- 
moctuey  at  England  In  1688*  L  998; 
Fiencb  democracy,  L  996 ;  German  domo- 
eracy,  L  997 ;  Rnmian,  lb. ;  Compartoon  of 
ariatocracy  and  demooracv,L  990;  The 
maeaea  generally  excel  In  aemocncj  and 
moral  excellence.  L  999. 

Db  TooqcsTiLLB,  1.  8& 

I>s  Tmov,  L  60. 

Dbm  Ann  DB  XJk  Lnxvn^  L  87. 

Dmouptioh,  i  4& 

PuinWB,  L  100. 

Dixia,  L  187, 188;  Flnt  dieta,  L  149;  Thetr 

Slace  of  meeting,  L  189 ;  membeta  of  the 
iet,  1 149. 
DuBASBa  of  Poland,  i  064. 
DiOK  TBnm,  L  96L 
DuBun'a  Adam  and  Ere,  1. 4& 

F. 

Fbudaubm.  Definition,  L  898;  It  nerer 
ezlBted  tn  Poland,  tb. ;  Itsgood  and  bad 
efltota,  ib. ;  Its  origin,  L  8w;  The  fendal 
lordflt  ib. ;  General  principlea  <tf  fendaliam, 
..880;  Ita  deoUne,  L  889;  The  land  law  of 
Pobud,  L  888. 

FicnoN,  L  44 

Fox,L  88. 

Fkcdxbio  AuorVTim,  ELhur  of  Poland,  L 
108  ;  Ula  election,  ib. ;  HIa  reign,  L  110 ; 
Hia  character,  L  116. 

Fbxmch  Kbtolution  and  its  eflbcta  on  hla- 
tory,  L  86. 

G. 

GBOOKAraiOAL  historr,  L  41. 

OnoGKAPHT  of  Polana.  L  661. 

Gibbon,  hia  chief  excellence  aaan  hiatorinn, 
i.  84 ;  General  riew  of  hia  Fall  of  Rome,  L 
88;  His  Infidelity,  1.  89. 

GoTBB,  formerly  in  Poland,  L  57. 

GoyxBNMXBT  of  PoUnd  flnt  patriarchal  and 
tyrannical,  L  61;  General  prindplea  ot, 
1.  886-889;  The  forma  oC  1.  888;  Patri- 
archal, ibu ;  Monarchical,  ib. ;  Democratic, 
!U ;  ArlstocradcMb. ;  Theocracy,  lb. ;  Btrar 
tocracy,  L  840;  The  American  Union  the 
beat  govemment,  ih;  Goyemment  a 
divine  inatitntion,  lb. ;  Fundamental  prin- 
cii»;«  of  government,  i  840-846;  The 
meana  of  government,  lb. ;  PoUah  govern- 
ment, L  &I8-861 ;  The  Polea  attempt  to 
reform  their  goyemment,  L  861-866 ;  Go- 
vernment of  Poland  nnder  Boaala,  L  866- 
878;  General  character  of  the  PoUah  go- 
yemment,  L  878. 

Grbat  Mxir,  L  946;  General  principles  of 
hnnum  greatneaa,  L  946-950 :  Copemicoa, 
i950:  Bobieaki,  L  971;  Koaduaka  L 
818;  Wmw  grest  m«n  of  Poland,  L  897. 


Oviabdihx,  L  8& 
OvnoT,  L  88;  HIi  liMory  4t 
6& 


MAUCAMKAoaanm,  L  96L 

Haulam,  L  89. 

HxBBBir,  L  891, 

Hbdwioa,  Queen  of  Poland;  her  BuniMB 
with  Jagellon,  L  90-91. 

Hbxbt  or  Valois,  Dnke  of  Anjou  and 
Eingof  PoUum1,L87;  Hia  reignTlK 

Hbboditub,  L  96. 

HnsTOBy  of  M!en  netiona,  1 17, 18 ;  History 
ia  philosophy  exempUfled,  L  19;  Hiatoxj 
both  an  art  and  a  science,  ib.;  Gftneral 
prindplea  oC  L  19,  90 ;  Historical  fkcts,  L 
90,  91;  Historical  phlloeopfay,  ib.;  Histo- 
rical style,  ib. ;  Dntiea  of  an  nlst<n1an,  ib. : 
Geography  and  chronology  the  eyee  of 
history,  L  99;  Ancient  and  modem  hia- 
tory  compared,  I.  98,  97 ;  Grecian  history, 
98,  94;  Boman  history,  94,  96;  Bible  his- 
tory, L  95;  ancient  historiana.  L  96;  mo> 
dem  historians  have  a  more  difBenlt  taak 
than  the  andents,  L  97,  98:  How  modem 
history  should  be  written,  L  98,99 ;  Unity 
of  elTect  and  Interest  is  a  general  rale  of 
history,  L  98,  80;  Gibbon's  Fall  of  Rome, 
L  80 ;  Tvtler's  History,  lb. ;  History  shonid 
be  made  nseftil  and  interesting,  L  81 ; 
Ethnographical  hijttory,  L  89;  Synchroni- 
cal  history,  L  89;  Heoren^  Ancient  Statoe, 
ib. :  The  political  system  of  Europe,  ib. ; 
BoiUna*  ontlinee  or  history,  ib.;  Aecn- 
racy  and  impartiality  indispensable  in 
history,  IK;  English  historiana,  ib.; 
French,  lb. :  Itahan,  lb. ;  American,  lb. ; 
Hlatoiy  ranks  between  poetry  and  ora* 
tory,  L  49;  Cause  of  defective  histories» 
ib. ;  Chief  excellence  of  history,  L  84; 
Modem  school  of  French  history,  L  87: 
The  historian  mnst  have  experimental 
knowledge,  L  40;  OeographicaT  history,  L 
41;  Comparative  history,  ih.;  Historical 

8 notations,  lb. ;  Generality  of  effect,  I  49; 
vmmetrical  nnlty,  ib.;  Ulstotr  admits 
of  every  kind  of  style,  i  44 ;  Unity  of 
history,  L  45;  Histories  of  Thierry,  Bar- 
rante,  Michanx,  Bismondl,  Michelet,  Sha- 
ron Turner,  Llngard,  and  Hallam,  and 
their  defects,  L  46;  Proper  materiala 
for  history,  L  47 ;  Contrast  in  history,  ib. ; 
Biographical  history,  ih. ;  General  vlewa 
of  history,  ib. ;  Descriptive  history,  i.  48; 
Phllosopnical  history,  ib.;  Machiavera 
history,  lb. ;  The  ancient  historians  defec- 
tive In  philoaophjr,  L  48 ;  Bacon's  hlatori- 
cal  writings,  L  60;  Guizot>  historical 
works,  i  68;  History  of  PoUuid,  L  56; 
General  divisions  of  Polish  history,  L  67; 
First  period  of  Poland  previoua  to  the 
election  uf  Piast,  A.D.  B80,  ib.;  Poliah 
histoiy  reachea  bade  to  Lech,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah,  L  58;  The  early  hia- 
tory  of  Poland  reata  nrinclpaUy  in  tradi- 
tion and  the  sones  of  their  buds,  L  59; 
Oldest  recorda  of  the  ooontry,  ilk ;  The 
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moDkii  m»Ae  the  first  recoi^  L  60:  Mir- 
tlB  OaUim  tbe  oldast  birtorton,  ibi ;  t»eoood 
period  of  Polish  hittory,  lb. ;  Ueign  of 
the  IMtfts  fh>in  830  to  18i!»6,  lb. ;  Third 
period  of  relish  history,  L  61 :  Foarth 
period  of  PoUali  history,  L  62 ;  The  elec- 
tive kings,  lb. ;  Th«  flftli  period  of  Folisb 
history,  i,  61 

HruE,  L  88;  His  bij»tory  of  Esslandf  L  89; 
Uia  »tyle,  lb. 

HrNQAKY,  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  L 
66. 

Hi'ss,  formerlj  bdonged  to  Pobmd,  L 
67. 


Ikdeps^tdknob  of  Individoala,  L  70;  N»> 

tSon«l  Independenoe,  ib. 
Infidkuty,  L  51. 
Ibviko,  WAsniiiaTON,  L  SS. 


jAQTLLOTf  dyna9ty,  f.  02 ;  Their  reign  raised 

Poland  to  its  hiifhest  glory,  lb. 
Jaoellon,  Ktn^'  of  Poland,  1.  91 ;  His  reign, 

lb.;  His  chanioter.  i.  IhJ, 
John  Alusbt,  King  of  Poland,  i  98 ;  His 

reigRt  lb.  i  Hia  character,  lb.. 


K. 


Kings  ot  Poland,  ii.  601,  602 

Kosciusko,  L  818;  Ui£  birth,  lb. ;  His  edu- 
cation, ib, ;  His  flr»t  love,  lb. ;  Enters  tbe 
Polisli  army,  t.  814;  Uis  emigmtion  to 
America,  lb. ;  His  introduction  to  Wash- 
Ineton,  i.  315;  Di^tinKuislied  himiieli' in 
the  American  anny,  ib.;  lieturns  to  Po- 
land, 1.  816;  Distin*!;u>i>hes  himself  in  the 
Polish  army,  ib. ;  Ketires  fvxtui  tlie  I'ollsh 
army  to  Dresden,  i.  817 ;  Ketunis  to  Crsr 
cow  and  Is  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  civil  dictator,  ib.; 
Defeats  tlie  Kus^Ian  army  on  tiic  ViMula, 
L  81t);  Falls  in  his  last  battle,  i.  821 ;  Ca- 
fliariuo  imprisons  him  at  St  IVtersburgh, 
lb.;  Paul  rclea>es  him,  11).;  Kt).sciUbko 
a^ain  visits  America,  1.  8-2'i;  Keturns  to 
France,  ib. ;  He  returns  to  I'aris,  ib. ; 
8pen<Is  his  days  with  the  Zoltner  family, 
L  828;  His  death  L  824;  llis  grave,  I 
826 ;  Uls  character,  lb. 


Lacrktrllk,  1.  26. 

Lawos  or  Poland,  I.  838,  830,  391. 

Laws  of  National  Kxistknck,  I.  56. 

Laws  of  Poland,  1.  876;  General  princi- 
ples of  law,  ib. ;  American  law,  ib. ;  Defi- 
nition of  law,  ib. ;  General  divisions  oi;  lb. ; 
Natural  law,  1.  878.  4(Vt ;  Moral  law,  ib. ; 
Forensic  law,  1.  879;  National  law,  ib.; 
Law  of  pergonal  property.  1.  879,  892; 
Law  of  real  projieny,  i.  >i>.<>,  891 ;  Chan- 
cery law,  Ik;  Crimiuil  law,  L  8cV»,  898( 


Tho  bnrof•▼ldeM^8n(4(»:  Bttnadfal 
Uw,  L  881,  8W ;  Fomte  oC  i.  881,  4MB; 
Common  law,  881,    406;  Monicipia  Uw, 
ibi ;  Uvll  brar,  ik ;  Tbe  origin  of  biw%  L 
8>2;  EarlT  laws  of  Poland, lb.;  Tbe  laws 
ofMleczyfas  L,L888;  TbeiawsofCasimJr 
lU  I  8S4;  Laws  of  Casimir   IIL,   it.; 
Taws  of  Jagellon,  tt>. ;   Ijiwa  of  Caeuuir 
IV.,  L  8.S5;  Laws  of  John  Albert,   iU; 
Laws  of  Alexander,  L  &«6, 8^9 ;  Laws  of 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  lb. ;  Laws  ci  Po- 
bmd onder  KusIsl  L  2ii7 ;  National  law  at 
Pobmd,  L  887, 8s8,  .S90;  (  onsUtutional  law 
of  Poland,  L  8^;  Commercial  law,  L  a9i]^ 
405;  Conflicting  laws,  iK:  Land  law  of 
Poland,  1.  891 ;  Eccleslwtical  law,  L  408: 
Law  of  HaUnis  Cornu^  L  4M;  Martial 
law,  1.  4(i5;  Law  codes, ib.;  The  effects 
of  Polish  law,  1.  406;  JadJdary,lb.;  Trial 
by  battle,  i.  &'W. 

LiBRRUM  Vbto,  L  860. 

LEriii«,  their  settlement  in  Poland,  tbdr 
civilization,  1.  59;  First  railed  Poles  In  the 
latter  imrt  of  the  tenth  century,  ib. 

Lkttians,  tluUr  settlfuicnt  in  Poland,  ik 

Lfoions  of  Pobttitl.  L  164. 

Litkrati'uk.  1.  40S;  Deflnition,  lb.;  Tho 
art^  lb. ;  The  sciences,  4(iS-4l« ;  The  ob- 
ject of  science,  1.  4<.9 ;  The  object  of  art, 
lb.;  Tlie  nsefiil  arts,  lb.;  Tbe  fine  arts,  L 
410;  Tlte  magic  arte,  lb.;  Andent  Uteta- 
ture,  ib. ;  Literature  of  Uie  middle  agea. 
ib. ;  Modem  literature.  Ib^ :  The  object  of 
literature,  ib. ;  Kducatlon,  ib  ;  Poli^Il  Ian- 
iruafie,  1.  418-417;  First  period  of  Polish 
litcratnns  i.  41»^-l'i'< ;  Second  i>cri<Kl,  L  428- 
481 :  Third  iKTi<Ml,  L  481 -4iM;  Fourth  iK?rlod 
t  4.'^l-445  ;  Fifth  periixl,  1.  445-45^;  bixth 
periwl,  L  45«~181;  Seventh  periotl,  I  4>1- 
4518:  Tiioatre,  1.  493-^11;  Music.  1  511- 
584 ;  General  views  of  Polish  literbtura, 
1.  5.'i4:  Favorite  authors  of  the  Poles,  L 
544  ;  University  of  Warsaw,  I.  545:  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow,  ib.:  Schools,  646,  547; 
Librariois  i.  546 ;  Deft*ct«  of  Ptdish  litera- 
ture, 1-  546,  55i.  .'>65-^i68:  Literature  of 
the  dark  aces,  1.  549;  Modem  literature, 
L  55<i:  Advantflffes  of  literature,  i,  551; 
SnpofKtititjn,  I  W>2;  Judicial  astrology,  1. 
N%8:  Mental  iihil<M>4iphy,  1.  557;  Moral 
pliiUisophy,  L  5ui) ;  Natural  pldloeopby,  L 
5f>9. 

Lithuanians,  their  early  settlement  in  Po- 
land, i.  59. 

Livonia,  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  L 
59. 

Livy,  L  26. 

Jjouih,  King  of  Hungary,  becomes  King  of 
Poland,  i.  89  ;  Uls  reh^  lU 

M. 

M.iCArLAT,  I.  88. 

Macuiavkl,  i,  4*^. 

Martin  Oalli's,  1.  60. 

Mental  Puiix>sophy,  i  557. 

MiKczYLAs  L,  King  of  Poland,!.  78;  Hla 

rfijcn.  L  7s;  His  oiiarsctt-r,  1.  79. 
MiKczYLAS  IlL,  King  of  Poland,  i  96^ 
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tfn?nA.BL  Waeifowwofa,  King  of  Poland, 
L  7S;  His  rcfgn,  1  107;  Hb  elunoter, 
lb. 

STiLZTART  TAcmoa,  t  560. 

MissioNAUBa,  i.  122. 

Mkooila,  II.  271.  » 

MoxKH,  ftrst  emijBTated  to  Poland,  L  Mi 

Montesquieu  and  his  wortcs,  i.  M. 

Moray lA,  fonnorly  belonged  to  Polaad,  1 
56. 

Moral  RBSPOTrsiBiLrrr,  1.  89. 

Moral  PiiiLosornT,  1.  559. 

Mrsio,  t  511. 

MzKBAT,  L  as. 

N. 


Nat>tkb*8  History, !.  41. 
National  CnARAOTBRiSTTOS,  L  81. 
National  Rbsponsibilitt,  1.  66t 
National  Exibtknck,  laws  oC  ilx ; 
rlty  and  adycrsity  of  nations,  ib. 
Katioit,  what  coniititutos  a,  L  67. 
National  progression,  i  124 
Katubal  rmLoeoPHT,  i  569. 


J 


P. 


Pacta  Gontknta,  f.  89,  888^  IL  608,  60a 
Peter  tiie  Great,  L  110. 
Pi  AST  dynasty,!.  81. 

Pi  art,  Kini;  of  Poland,  i  68;  His  eleotloo, 
L  77 ;  His  reigii,  ib. ;  His  eharaoUr,  Ibi 

PHILOeOPHT  OF   HlSTORT,  i.  4S. 

Poland,  Ilbtory  of,  i.  55;  Poland  tormmty 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  Mng^ 
doms  in  £arope,  L  56 ;  Sqaaro  miles  of 
lb.;  Population  of,  ib. ;  Derivation  o] 
name,  ib. ;  GeoGrraphy  ot  ib. ;  Climato  ot, 
lb. ;  Productions  of  ib. ;  Character  of  the 
Poles,  1.  59;  Early  Inhabitants  o^  ib.; 
They  were  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  L 
<K)    Boundaries  of;  lb. 

FoLmnsL  Political  principles.  IL  424-488; 
Political  history,  IL  426;  Political  parties, 
IL  420-426;  Social  policy,  li.  426-427;  Ju- 
dicial policy,  ii.  42* ;  Sovcroiffn  policy.  It 
427 ;  Aristocratic  policy,  IL  420-423 ;  Slave 

f>ollcv,  11.  42S-429 ;  Kepresontative  po  icy, 
L  4'i<)-i31;  Legislative  polic/.  IL  481; 
Military  policy,  IL  481-1.^2;  Progressive 
policy,  11. 4-W;  Fond.il  policy,  ib.;' Demo- 
cratic policy,  ib. :  Commercial  policy,  IL 
4-^;  ilelidous  policv,  IL  435;  lnton»> 
tiunal  polic v,  iL  «$5;  Tb«  maiority  prind- 
plo,  11.  4ii(i:  SofCK^ion,  11.  4s^7;  Political 
om^cr?,  11.  4ii8~U2 ;  Tho  diets  ».  4as-4.S9; 
ftenators,  IL  4ftS,  440-4^11 ;  Crown  officers, 
officers,  H.  4»9 ;  Officers  of  the  queen's 
eonrt,  IL  440 ;  Miiitary  offloera,  U.  442-444 ; 
Jndtcal  offloera.  IL  444-447 :  Political  pa- 
tronafre,  447-448;  Political  districts,  448- 
449;  8aIarie^  iL  449-150;  Elections,  it 
Pacta  Conventa,  ib. ;  Effeets  of  Polish 
politics,  ibu 

FopiEL,  i.  61. 

FospoLrrc  of  Poland,  i.  IfiOL 

Powca  U  corrupting,  i.  173 


pRooRRs •  low .  ProfpmaioB  a  fudreisal  law, 
i.  118  •,  Consequences  of  oberlnr  or  dis- 
obeying it,  ib.  ;  Distinction  between  In- 
novation and  improvement,  i.  119;  True 
progression  unites  the  good  of  the  past 
fljid  the  future,  ib. ;  Improvement  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  ib.  j  Progression  in 
the  works  of  creation,  i.  190  ;  Progres- 
sion in  civilization,  ib.  ;  Progression  id 
medical  science,  i.  121 ;  Progression  la 
morals,  ib. ;  Religious  progression,  i. 
192  ;  Progression  in  government,  i.  138  ; 
National  progression,  i.  124  ;  Polish  pro- 
gression, lb. }  Its  eflects  on  the  nation, 
1. 125  ;  Their  efforts  for  reform  too  lal^, 
1.  137 ;  Poles  refused  improvement,  i. 
136  ;  Their  errors  in  relation  to  reforms, 
ib. ;  General  rules  of  reform,  L  139, 666. 


Quotations  in  history,  I.  41 

B. 

Ratnal,  1.  86. 

Reuoion,  ii.  818  ;  Paganism,  11.  818-880 ; 
Odiniem,  ii.  81»-S30 ;  Wednesday,  ii. 
815  ;  Perun,  iL  316  ;  Biel.fioy,  IL  816 } 
Czemolroy,  ii.  816;  Jess.,  ii.  816:  Heatheo 

K>ds  and  goddesses,  ii.  815 ;  Northern 
ythology,  ii.  316-880 ;  Aser.  ii.  830  } 
The  heaven  of  the  Pagans,  iL  826 ;  Scan- 
dinavians and  Scythians  have  the  same 
origin,  ii.  329 ;  General  principles  of 
paganism,  11. 380 ;  Roman  church,  ii.  881- 
388  ;  Pope,  ii.  332-334  ;  Religious  orden, 
ii.  334-838  ;  Monks,  ii.  385-837  ;  Nuns,  it 
337;  Jesuits.  iL  338-352;  Teutonic 
KnighU,  iL  353-857  ;  Greek  Church,  ii. 
857-361;  Judaism,  ii.  861-868;  Protestants, 
ii.  868-373;  The  Lazarists,  ii.  873; 
Piarists,  ii.  873  |  Arianism,  ii.  874  ;  Livo- 
nian  religion,  ii.  876-878  ;  Armenians,  11. 
878-.183  ;  Other  religious  sects  in  Poland, 
ii.  8S3  ;  Socinians,  ii.  383-385 ;  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics  thoestabliiihed  reUgion  of  Poland, 
ii.  388  ;  Religious  customs  of  the  Poles, 
ii.  388  ;  Pubbc  worship,  ii.  884  ;  Clergy, 
ii.  385-393  ;  Religious  conclusions,  li. 
393  ;  The  influe:;ce  of  Polish  religion  on 
the  fall  of  the  llcpuhlic,  ii.  398-401. 

RcrRcs  CITATION,  i.  130 ;  origin  of  state  r»> 
presentation,  ib.;  Church  representation, 
1. 181 ;  European  representation.  1. 183  ; 
Polish  representation,  ib. ;  The  Uberum 
veto^  i.  138  i  Method  of  voting,  i.  184 ; 
Origin  of  the  veto  power,  1.  136 ;  At- 
tempts to  introduce  the  representative 
systoiii,  ib. ;  Its  failure,  lb. ;  Diets  under 
the  h\.%-'  ler,  1. 186 ;  Post  comiUal  diets, 
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